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This  Tolmne  may  be  described  as  an  evolation  from  **  A  First 
Sketch  of  English  Literature,"  written  by  Professor  Henry 
Morlej  of  London,  and  first  published  there  in  1873.     Not- 
withstanding its  title,  that  book  is  by  no  means  a  slight  affair : 
it  has,  in  fact,  upwards  of  nine  hundred  closely-printed  pages ; 
and  its  rather  self-depreciatory  name  was  given  to  it,  doubtless, 
A        in  consideration  of  the  larger  and  more  elaborate  account  of 
);;        Eogliah  literature  on  which  its  author  has  been  engaged  during 
^        the  past  twenty  3'ears,  and  of  which  three  notable  portions 
have  been  already  issued. 

In  iqpfte  of  some  disadvantages  in  its  construction,  the 
^  First  Sketch  of  English  Literature  "  is,  for  fhlness  of 
learning  and  for  vigor  and  wholesomeness  of  thought,  prob- 
ably the  best  book  of  the  kind  hitherto  produced  in  our  lan- 
guage. It  seems  to  have  been  intended  as  a  text-book  for 
eoUege-students  in  England.  However  well  it  may  be  suited 
to  the  methods  and  conditions  of  English  studies  there,  it  has 
certain  peculiarities  that  hinder  its  successfbl  use  by  students 
in  this  country.  Under  the  sanction  of  Pn^essor  Morley^s 
courteous  and  generous  consent,  I  have  undertaken  to  make 
socb  changes  in  the  book  as  my  own  acquaintance  with  it  in  the 
dass-room  had  suggested  to  me  as  being  the  most  desirable. 

It  is,  of  course,  due  to  Professor  Morley,  that  he  should  have^ 
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if  possible,  no  responsibility  except  for  his  own  part  in  this 
ftlanual ;  and  I  have  tried  to  express,  even  iiix>a  the  titlc-jiage, 
tliB  nalui-o  of  the  changes  which  his  "  Fu-st  Sketch  "  has  under- 
gone at  my  hands.  The  precise  range  and  detail  of  thoae 
changes,  however,  it  is  impossible  for  me  fully  to  point  out, 
either  npon  tlie  title-page  or  here. 

In  general.  I  may  say  that  the  snbstance  of  this  Manual  is 
Professor  Morley's,  and  that  the  construction  of  it  is  mine. 
Even  with  reference  to  the  substance  of  the  Iwok,  however,  I 
ought  to  explain  that  it  ditfers  in  many  respects  ft-om  the 
"  First  Sketch."  I  have  retained  from  that  work  llie  essential 
jjart  of  every  thing  bearing  directly  upon  Englisli  literature ; 
but  1  liavc  tried  to  leave  out  every  thing  whose  relation  to 
Knglisli  literature  was  cither  indirect,  or,  for  American  readers, 
bewildering:  sudi  as,  on  the  one  hand,  extended  references  to 
Italian,  French,  and  Spanish  literatures ;  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  multitude  of  incidental  allusions  —  genealogical,  domestic, 
local,  and  titular  —  that  would  iKirplex  no  student  in  England, 
but  are  sure  to  i>erptex  most  students  in  America.  But  my 
changes  in  the  substance  of  the  "First  Sketch"  have  not 
been  lonflnt-d  to  those  of  omission.  Wherever  I  thought  it 
desirable,  I  have  freely  added  materials  not  in  the  original 
work:  for  example,  all  of  the  Introduction  excepting  the  first 
section ;  several  pages  of  the  chapters  on  the  fiHeenth  century ; 
the  latter  [mrt  of  the  account  of  the  nineteenth  century; 
besides  many  of  the  paragraphs  of  introduction  and  transition 
scattered  through  the  book.  But  the  most  of  my  work  upon 
the  Bubstaneo  of  this  Manual  cannot  be  here  specified ;  it 
consists  of  innumerable  small  bits  of  alteration  and  addition, 
fitted  in  and  mixed  up  with  the  original  materials,  and  no 
longer  distinguishable  from  them  except  by  a  carefiil  collation 
of  the  two  books  item  by  item. 
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PREFACE.  y 

In  a  large  book  like  this  —  a  boofc  of  minute  historical, 
biographical,  and  bibliographical  statement  —  the  liability  to 
errors  in  dates,  names,  quotations,  and  other  small  details,  is 
something  en(»inous.  My  endeavor  to  detect  all  inaccuracies 
whatsoever  to  be  found  in  the  materials  which  compose  the 
present  work  has  cost  an  amount  of  labor  and  anxiet}*  that 
would  hardly  be  imagined,  except  by  those  who  know  from  ex- 
perience what  it  is  to  go  through,  sentence  by  sentence,  a  book 
of  this  sort,  and  try  to  verify  every  fact  asserted  or  implied  in 
it.  As  the  book  now  stands,  it  will  be  found,  I  think,  far  more 
trustworth}',  even  in  this  sacred  matter  of  precision  in  small 
things,  than  most  other  works  of  the  kind.  Yet  I  know  that, 
in  spite  of  all  my  effort  to  keep  them  out,  some  inaccuracies 
must  still  have  crept  into  the  book ;  and  I  shall  be  exceedingly 
grateful  to  an}-  reader  who  will  kindly  notifj'  me  of  any  error, 
whether  large  or  small,  which  he  ma}'  discover  in  it. 

In  the  citation  of  book-titles,  many  of  which,  especially  in 
the  times  before  the  eighteenth  century,  are  long  and  diffuse. 
Professor  Morley,  in  his  '*  First  Sketch,"  has  followed  a  custom 
which  has  hitherto  prevailed  in  such  books,  and  which  may  per- 
haps be  adapted  to  the  convenience  of  the  general  reader,  but 
which  is  not  strictly  scientific ;  he  has  ofLen  given,  in  quotation- 
points  but  without  signs  of  ellipsis,  only  the  leading  woi*ds  of  a 
title:  thus,  '^ Tragical  History  of  Doctor  Faustus,*'  instead  of 
'*  The  Tragical  History  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  Doctor  Faus- 
tus.*'  Moreover,  in  the  sx)elling  of  old  book-titles,  his  usage  is 
not  uniform,  even  for  the  same  period,  even  for  the  same  au- 
thor ;  some  titles  are  given  in  the  antique  spelling,  others  are 
modernized  in  part,  and  still  othera  are  modernized  altogether. 
I  confess  that  while  for  the  oixlinary  uses  of  a  text-book  these 
methods  of  citation  may  be  sufficient,  and  do  certainly  corre- 
spond to  the  common  practice,  I  regret  their  adoption  by  Pro- 


fessor  Morley  in  liis  "  First  Sketch  ;  "  anil  in  mj-  revision  of 
tbat  book,  1  began  willi  the  piirijose  of  tiansrorming  alt  titles 
Accoi'ding  to  a  fixed  standard  or  precise  and  Ml  citation.  1 
was,  however,  soon  forced  to  give  up  the  attempt,  as  involving 
an  amount  of  labor  that  1  could  not  bestow  npon  the  book  :  and 
1  have  contented  myself  wiili  verifjiiig  every  title  —  which  I 
liad  the  means  of  verifjing  at  all —  with  res|>ect  to  its  accord- 
ance nith  tlie  sense  of  the  original. 

In  [jBssing  from  the  substance  of  this  Manual  to  its  construc- 
tion, my  task  of  explanation  is  made  easy.  For  this  portion 
of  the  work,  I  alone  am  responsible.  Any  one  nho  will  take 
the  "  First  Sketch  "  and  compare  it  with  this  Manual,  witli  ref- 
erence to  the  arrangement  of  materials  into  litcrarj'  eixwhs, 
into  chapters,  into  subordinate  topics  uiidei'  elinptera.  and  even 
in  mntiy  cases  into  paragraphs  under  snhordinale  topics,  will 
Ecc  that  in  nil  thc.ie  pnittfulnrs  Ihe  Manual  is  a  new  book. 

The  disach' ant  ages  that  1  have  observed  as  attending  the  use 
of  the  "  Fii-st  .Sketch  "  as  a  test  book  sccmeil  to  mc  Ini^ely  to 
grow  out  of  peculiarities  in  its  conslruclion.  ll  is  a  mass  of 
lidi  and  varions  learning  U|K)n  English  literature,  but  densely 
packed  together  in  small  uniform  type,  with  chapters  verj'  few 
and  very  long,  with  meagre  indication  at  the  head  of  each  chap- 
ter i'eB|>ecling  its  contents,  with  no  charts  of  i>enods  ami  of  the 
aulhors  belonging  lu  each  jHTiud,  will)  no  analytic  table  of  eon- 
tents  at  Uic  beginning,  anil  with  no  analytic  index  at  the  end. 
It  is  lacking  in  i>crspectivc ;  in  eliarp  and  obnous  divisions  of 
the  great  de|Mirtmcnta  of  the  subject ;  in  such  an  adjustment  of 
materials  under  these  deparlmonla  as  to  separate  the  esMciitial 
fVtini  the  iion-csscutiaU  tlie  more  iin|K>rtant  t'mm  tlic  less  im|>or- 
tJUil ;  in  piu-agrn|>iis  of  transition  that  m.-iy  give  to  the  student, 
in  the  right  plates,  a  clew  to  tlic  spiiit  and  drift  of  what  is 
coming,  aud  to  its  relations  wiUi  what  has  just  gone.     Further- 


PSEFACE,  Vii 

wexe^^  t^  nanstive  of  EnglL^  authors  whieh  it  presents  is  UM 
wynfkaromktkMj'  and  in  fhigments,  —  each  of  the  principal 
aathonB  being  dealt  with  for  a  single  stage  of  his  career,  then 
giving  way  to  6<nne  conten^porary  author,  and  to  another,  and 
another,' the  first  ond  then  returning,  and  i^idn  giving  way, 
and  again  setoming,  and  so  ony  until  the  end  of  his  career  is 
feaehed*  For  the  general  read^,  {novided  that  he  is  already 
acquainted  with  the  principal  p^rsonliges  in  English  literature, 
and  can  thus  witness,  without  foigetfulness  or  confhsion,  this 
iMtting  appearanee  and  disappearance  and  re-a{^)earance  of 
names  along  the  pages,  auch  a  method  of  narrating  Mterary  his- 
tory k  both  intensting  and  helpful ;  it  especially  gives  him  a 
vivid  sense  of  the  actual  conten^raneousness  of  authors  in 
each  group,  and  of  the  mutual  entanglements  and  reciprocations 
of  their  Mves.  But  finr  the  averago  collie-student,  even  though 
tderably  advanced  in  literary  knowledge,  the  case  is  very  dif- 
toent:.the  vast  majority  of  these  once  famous  names  are  new 
and  strai^  to  him ;  their  separate  individuality  cannot  easily 
be  grasped  and  remembered  by  him ;  and  afW  some  scores  of 
them  have  fitted  ^In  and  out  before  his  vision,  he  finds  it  hard  to 
ooUect  around  each  name  the  facts  pertaining  to  it  as  they  lie 
dispersed  over  so  many  pages ;  he  begins  to  get  the  wrong  man 
into  the  right  place,  or  the  right  man  into  the  wrong  place; 
and  finally,  unkss  suppc^ted  by  uncommon  help  fh>m  his 
teadierv  he  is  ia  danger  of  surrendering  to  discouragement  and 
disgust. 

It  is  perhaps  needless  to  say  that  all  these  disadvantages  in 
the  coDstivction  of  the  odginal  work,  I  have  endeavored  to 
remove  by  an  entirely  new  combination  both  of  the  old  and  of 
the  new  materials  that  have  gone  into  the  present  work.  In- 
stead of  the  presentation  of  the  careers  of  authors  synchronis- 
tieaUy  and  in  firagments,  they  are,  with  the  exception  of  two  or 


e  names,  here  presented  in  wholes,  — contemporary 
being  earcfnlly  grouped  together,  but  each  author  having  the 
privilege  of  telling  hia  whole  story  through  before  another  one 
gets  the  floor.  Moreover,  the  twelve  centuries  of  English 
literature  are  here  broken  into  natural  and  manageable  periods, 
aa  explained  in  the  Introduction ;  each  of  these  periods  is 
boldly  marked  oQ*  from  the  others  by  subordinate  title-pagea 
and  by  conspicuous  charts  of  names  ;  in  the  exposition  of  each 
period,  authors  ore  gToupe<l  together  in  such  manner  as  to  give 
moat  prominenoo  U>  those  who  are  most  important ;  and  by  the 
familiar  devioe  o[  using  t>'pe  of  different  sizes,  the  student  is 
easily  gu'lded  to  those  portions  of  the  narrative  which,  for  the 
immediate  purpose  of  the  recitation,  deserve  bis  chief  atten- 
tion, while,  also,  space  is  thus  gained  for  materials  that  will  be 
valuable  to  tiim  for  illustration  and  for  subsequent  reference. 

With  respect  te  the  proportion  of  parts  in  this  work,  there  is 
one  peculiarity  about  which  I  venture  to  offer  a  suggestion, 
especially  to  my  fellow- teacbei-s.  Here  are  twelve  centuries  of 
English  literature  to  be  dealt  with.  In  any  proper  account  of 
these  twelve  centuries,  how  much  space  should  be  given  te  each 
century?  Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that,  in  a  wise  and 
helpful  treatment  of  such  a  subject,  some  centuries  should  be 
unfolded  with  greater  detail  than  otliers ;  and  that  the  most 
help  should  be  given  to  the  student  upon  Just  those  centuries 
on  which  the  most  help  is  needed,  —  that  is,  upon  those  centu- 
ries respecting  which  the  materials  within  his  reach  are  likely 
to  be  the  most  scanty,  aa  well  as  the  most  difficult  to  handle. 
It  will  be  safe  U>  saj',  1  supimse,  that,  wherever  this  Manual 
sludl  be  used,  tliere  will  be  sufficient  materials  for  studying  the 
literature  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  ;  namely, 
the  works  of  the  leading  authors  of  those  times,  together 
many  periodicals  and  books  in  review  of  them.     But  fbr 
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ten  oentnries  of  English  literatare  prior  to  the  eighteenth,  the 
materials  in  most  American  libraries  are  far  less  abundant,  and 
from  many  of  them  arc  to  a  lamentable  extent  wanting. 

Accordingly,  in  this  Manual — which  herein  retains  the  gen- 
eral plan  adopted  in  the  ^^  First  Sketdi  "  — the  first  ten  centu- 
ries are  treated  with  the  greater  Ailness  of  detail ;  while,  begin- 
ning with  the  eighteenth  century,  and  coming  down  to  the  very 
border  of  the  present  year,  the  narrative,  though  embracing  a 
stiU  larger  throng  of  names,  grows  less  and  less  minute,  and 
becomes  finally  a  mere  outline,  — guiding  the  student,  indeed, 
to  all  the  great  forms  of  recent  English  literature,  and  to  the 
names  of  the  chief  writers  who  have  illustrated  each  form,  but 
leaving  to  the  student  the  pleasure  and  the  gain  of  fiUjng  in 
the  sketch  by  studies  whidi  he  can  easily  make  for  himself,  and 
in  whidi  he  will  be  sure  to  reap  an  ample  reward  both  in  knowl- 
edge and  in  delight. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  even  in  the  use  of  a  text- 
book on  English  literature,  that  students  should  be  saved  fW)m 
lining  into  a  passive  and  listless  attitude  toward  the  subject, 
and  should  be  so  skiUblly  steered  in  their  work  that  they  may 
come  to  know  for  themselves  the  exhilaration  of  original  re- 
search. If  I  may  refer  to  my  own  experience  as  a  teacher, 
I  would  say  that  in  my  introductory  course  upon  English 
literature — in  which  course  onl}'  do  I  use  a  text-book  —  I  have 
found  it  a  great  advantage,  while  my  pupils  were  engaged  in 
reciting  iVom  the  text-book  upon  the  earlier  periods  of  English 
literature,  to  parcel  out  among  them,  for  direct  study  in  the 
library,  the  most  celebrated  works  in  prose  and  poetry  belong- 
ing to  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  and  nineteenth  centuries; 
with  the  understanding  that  each  student,  in  his  turn,  is  to 
have  the  opportunit}*  of  reporting  upon  the  topic  assigned  to 
him,  as  it  shall  be  reached  by  the  class  in  the  regular  process 
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"^bf  the  work.     For  some  such  ntetbod,  this  Manual  is  parUca- 
larly  adapted. 

It  is  mj  ottrncst  hope  that  this  book  may  prove  to  be  the 
means  —  among  others  developed  originally  in  this  country,  as 
well  as  drawn  hither  from  England,  France,  and  Germany  — 
of  giving  a  healthy  impulse  and  guidance  to  the  studj-  of 
English  literature  in  America ;  and  it  has  occurred  to  me  that 
many  readers  of  the  present  volume  maj'  he  glad  to  have  here 
a  few  words  respecting  the  noble-minded  English  scholar  and 
writer  to  whom  they  are  diiefly  indebted  for  it. 

Henry  Morloy  was  bom  in  London  in  1822,  and  received  hia 
education  at  the  Moravian  school  of  Neuwied-on -the- Rhine,  and 
at  King's  College,  London.  In  1844,  at  Madeley,  in  Shrop- 
shire, he  began  professional  life  as  a  physician.  After  four 
years  of  medical  practice,  he  j-icldcd  to  the  strong  bent  of  his 
nature  toward  educational  work,  and  established  near  Liverpool 
a  school  to  be  conducted  on  an  original  method,  which  proved 
very  successfhl,  and  of  which  he  subsequently  published  a  de- 
scription. In  1831,  he  reUiclantly  abandoned  this  school,  in 
order  to  enter  njwn  an  active  literary  career  in  London,  He  at 
once  became  associated  with  Charles  Dickens  in  the  editorial 
management  of  "  Houseliold  Words,"  and  so  continued  for  six 
3'ears,  Near  the  end  of  timt  time,  he  Joined  the  staff  of  "The 
Examiner."  of  which  he  was  the  editor-in-chief  from  1859  to 
1804.  Two  years  before  he  attained  tlie  latter  position,  he  also 
become  lecturer  on  English  literature  In  King's  College.  In 
18C5,  he  was  made  professor  of  English  literature  in  University 
College,  London,  —  his  immediate  predecessors  in  that  office 
being  David  Masson  and  Arthur  Hugh  Clough.  He  still  retains 
his  professorship  in  University  College  ;  but.  in  1870,  he  added 
to  Its  duties  those  of  examiner  in  English  language,  literature, 
snd  liialciry,  lo  tlie  University  of  I^ndon. 
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During,  this  long  period  of  activitgry  first  as  {diysioian,  then  as 
edocator'aad  Jodrnalist,  he  has  likewise  been  a  diligent  student, 
and  a  pioliiSc  writer.  The  versatility  of  his  literary  labors  it 
something  notable.  His  interest  in  questions  relating  to  sani- 
taiy  science  has  been  shown  in  many  separate  papers  upon  the 
subject,  and  e^iedally  in  two  books :  ^^  Tracts  upon  Health  for 
Ck>ttage  Circulation,"  1847;  and  ''How  to  Make  Home  Un- 
healthy," 1850.  In  poetiy,  and  in  prose  fiction,  he  has  pub- 
lished ''The  Dream  of  the  Lily  Bell,"  1845;  "Sunrise  in 
Italy,"  1847;  and  two  Tohimes  of  "  Fairy-Tales,"  1859  and 
I860.  In  biography,  his  pi^lications  are  many  and  important : 
"Life  of  Bemaid  Palissy  of  Saintes,"  two  volumes,  1852; 
"  life  of  Jerome  Cardan/'  1854 ;  "  Life  of  Henry  Cornelius 
Agrippa,"  1856 ;  "  CUment  Marot,  and  Other  Studies,"  1871. 
In  1851,  his  attention  to  certain  educational  problems  was 
shown  in  a  book  entitled  "  A  Defence  of  Ignorance."  In  1866, 
he  compressed  into  a  book  his  special  work  as  a  dramatic  critic : 
"  The  Journal  of  a  London  Playgoer  fh)m  1857  to  1866." 

It  is,  however,  in  the  immense  field  of  English  literary  his- 
tory and  criticism  that  his  principal  work  has  lain ;  and  in  this 
field,  also,  he  takes  eminent  rank  among  living  English  authors, 
both  for  the  range  and  minuteness  of  his  researches,  and  for  the 
value  of  the  books  which  those  researches  have  enabled  him  to 
produce.  Besides  his  "  First  Sketch  of  English  Literature,"  he 
has  published  "Gossip  and  Memoirs  of  Bartholomew  Fair," 
1857;  "The  Spectator,"  original  and  corrected  texts,  with 
introduction  and  notes,  1868 ;  "  Tables  of  English  Literature," 
and  "  Notes  of  Literature,"  1870 ;  "  Shorter  English  Poems, 
ftom  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Time,"  "Illustrations 
of  English  Religion,"  and  "The  English  Drama,"— the  last 
three  books  having  appeared  within  the  last  two  or  three  years. 
All  of  these  works,  numerous  and  extended  as  many  of  them 
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are,  may  be  regarded  as  bat  incidental  prodactions  when  com- 
pared with  the  one  great  literary  task  of  his  life,  expressed  in 
his  "  English  Writers."  Of  this  work,  Vol.  I.,  Part  I.,  "The 
Celts  and  Anglo-Saxons,"  and  Vol.  I.,  Part  II.,  "From  the 
Conquest  to  Chaucer,"  appeared  in  1864 ;  while  Vol.  II.,  Part 
I.,  "  From  Chaucer  to  Dunbar,"  appeared  in  1867. 

I  must  not  dose  this  Preface  without  recording  here  some 
grateM,  even  if  inadequate,  mention  of  the  painstaking  and 
generous  assbtance  I  have  received,  while  this  book  has  been 
passing  through  the  press,  fix>m  my  fHend  and  associate,  Pro- 
fessor Isaac  N.  Demmon.  In  many  important  wa3's  the  book 
has  been  improved  by  his  good  taste,  his  trained  literary  Judg- 
ment, and  his  wide  and  accurate  scholarship. 

MoBBS  CoiT  Ttleb. 
Uhxvsbixtt  of  MicmoAN,  Ahm  Amwoa, 
June  3, 1870. 
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ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 


INTRODUCTION. 

1.  The  literature  of  a  x>eopIe  tells  its  life.  History  records 
its  deeds ;  but  literature  brings  to  us,  3'et  warm  with  their  first 
heat,  the  appetites  and  passions,  the  keen  intellectual  debate, 
the  higher  promptings  of  the  soul,  whose  blended  energies  pro- 
duced the  substance  of  the  record.  We  see  some  part  of  a 
man's  outward  life,  and  guess  his  character,  but  do  not  know 
it  as  we  should  if  we  heard  also  the  debate  witliin,  loud  under 
outward  silence,  and  could  be  spectators  of  each  conflict  for 
which  lists  are  set  within  the  soul.  Such  witnesses  we  are, 
through  English  literature,  of  the  life  of  the  English-speaking 
race.  Let  us  not  begin  the  study  with  a  dull  belief  that  it  is 
but  a  bewilderment  of  names,  dates,  and  short  summaries  of 
conventional  opinion,  which  must  be  learned  by  rote.  As  soon 
as  we  can  feel  that  we  belong  to  a  free  people  with  a  noble 
past,  let  us  begin  to  learn  through  what  endeavors  and  to  what 
end  it  is  free.  Liberty  as  an  abstraction  is  not  worth  a  song. 
It  is  precious  only  for  that  which  it  enables  us  to  be  and  do. 
Let  us  bring  our  hearts,  then,  to  the  study  which  we  here  begin, 
and  seek  through  it  accord  with  that  true  soul  of  our  country 
by  which  we  may  be  encouraged  to  maintain  in  our  own  day 
the  best  work  of  our  forefathers. 

The  literature  of  England  has  for  its  most  distinctive  mark 

the  religious  sense  of  duty.      It  represents  a  people  striving 

through  successive  generations  to  find  out  the  right,  and  do  it, 

to  root  out  the  wrong,  and  labor  ever  onward  for  the  love  of 

Grod.    If  this  be  really  the  strong  spiiit  of  her  people,  to  show 
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i  to  tdl  how  England  won,  and  how  alone  the  I 
English  race  can  expect  to  keep,  the  foremost  place  among  lbs  1 
nations. 

2.  One  of  the  first  facte  for  the  student  of  English  literature 
to  make  note  of  is  the  identit}-  and  the  continuity  of  that  htcr&- 
ture,  under  all  changes  iu  its  outward  form,  from  a  time  near 
tlic  middle  of  the  seventh  century  down  to  the  present.  Soma 
have  taught  that  English  literature  begins  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  with  Chaucer  and  his  associates ;  and  that  the  litera- 
ture that  was  in  England  before  that  time,  being  called  by  such 
names  as  Anglo-Saxon  and  Semi-Saxon,  was  quite  another 
matter,  —  was  a  literature  so  different  from  the  English 
be  almost  an  aben  literature.  This  is  a  twofold  mistake,  his- 
torical and  literarj-.  For  at  least  seven  hundred  years  before 
Chaucer  the  xx^ople  of  England  called  themselves  the  English 
people.  Just  as  they  have  done  during  the  five  hundred  years 
since  Chaucer;  and  diu'ing  all  those  centuries  they  have  unU 
formly  called  their  language  and  their  literature  English  like- 
wise. For  twelve  hundred  years  the  people  and  tlie  speech  of 
England  have  presented  themselves;  they  have  gone  steadily 
forward  in  their  normal  development ;  neither  has  lost  its  iden- 
tity. Moreoier,  English  literature  txifore  Chaucer,  not  only 
had  this  long  existence  of  seven  hundred  jears,  but  it  was  abun- 
dant in  many  forms  of  i)ro8e  and  (Metry,  When  Chancer  camo^ 
instead  of  supiiosing  himself  to  be  at  the  beginning  of  a  hter*- 
Uire.  he  thought  himself  at  the  end  of  one;  and  in  his  poems 
he  asks  forl>earance  of  his  readers,  on  the  plea  that  all  the^ 
hanest  of  poetry  had  then  been  reaped  by  his  predecessors, 
and  that  he  could  only  go  through  the  field,  and  glean  among 
their  leavings. 

3,  AVe  need,  also,  early  in  our  studies,  to  fix  upon  some  clear 
and  useful  system  for  the  division  of  English  literature  intO' 
periods,  or  course,  all  such  divisions  are  arbitrary ;  some  of 
them  are  likewise  fnncifhl  and  confiising:  yet,  if  we  can  di». 
cover  one  that  la  without  the  faults  last  mentioned,  we  shall. 

id  these  advantages  in  it :  — 

(1)  It  wilt  break  up  a  very  large  subject  into  manageably 
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(2)  It  will  belp  us  to  see  the  successive  influences  that  hATe 
been  at  work  in  the  formation  of  English  literature. 

(3)  It  will  help  OS  to  see  the  relations  between  the  literary 
history  of  each  period  and  its  general  histoiy  as  presented  in 
poUtics,  social  life,  religion,  science,  and  art. 

(4)  It  will  help  OS  to  connect  the  traits  of  each  author  with 
those  of  his  own  period,  and  to  see  their  mutual  relations. 

A  very  reasonable  system  for  the  division  of  English  litera- 
ture into  periods  is  one  which  identifies  its  several  great  epochs 
with  the  several  great  epochs  of  the  language  in  which  it  is 
written.  Thus,  during  the  twelve  centuries  in  which  the  Eng- 
lish language  has  existed,  there  have  been  at  least  four  great 
epochs  in  its  development.  During  the  first  epoch,  extending 
fixym  670  to  the  Norman  Conquest  in  1066,  the  language  may 
be  described  as  First  English,  or  Anglo-Saxon.  During  the 
second  epoch,  extending  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  centur}',  when  Chaucer's  career  began, 
the  language  may  be  described  as  Transitional  English.  During 
tiie  third  epoch,  extending  from  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century'  to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  centur}*,  near  the  begin- 
ning of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  the  language  ma^*  be  described 
as  Early  Modem  English.  During  the  fourth  epoch,  extending 
from  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  present,  the 
lai^age  may  be  described  as  Modem  English. 

In  the  following  treatise,  therefore,  we  shall  break  up  the 
twelve  centuries  of  English  literature  into  four  great  x>eriods 
corresponding  to  these  four  great  stages  in  the  development  of 
the  English  language. 

L  Beriod  of  First  English,  or  Angio^Saxonf  670-1066. 
TL  Beriod  of  TransiHanai  EngUshf  1066 '1850m 
m.  Beriod  of  Barly  Modem  English,  1360 -ISSO. 
IV.  Beriod  of  Modem  English,  1660  to  the  present. 

Of  these  four  periods,  the  first  two  can  be  conveniently  dealt 
with  in  bulk,  each  by  itself;  but,  for  the  last  two  periods,  the 
literature  is  so  immense,  and  the  transitions  in  literary  spirit 
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and  form  itrc  so  rapid,  that  each  nec<1s  to  be  broken  up  into 
Bntaller  and  subordinate  divieionB.  It  is  a  great  help  to  clear- 
nesa  of  apprehension  on  the  part  of  the  atuiTent,  as  well  as  to 
fixedness  of  recollection,  if  these  smaller  and  stibonlinate  rtivia- 
ions  of  English  literary  historj*  can  be  made  to  correspond  to 
those  simple  and  natural  divisions  of  English  history  in  general, 
with  which  all  readers  are  familiar,  namely,  divisions  into  cen- 
turies and  half-centiiries.  Accordingly,  in  this  work,  beginning 
with  1350,  —  at  the  threshold  of  our  Period  of  Early  Modern 
EngUsh,  —  we  have  arranged  English  writers  and  their  works  in 
groupings  of  half-centuries,  as  "Tho  First  Half  of  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century,"  "The  Second  Half  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury," and  so  forth.  The  only  exception  to  this  practice  is  in 
the  case  of  the  fifteenth  centurj',  of  which  the  entire  literaiy 
record  is  so  meagre,  that  it  does  not  need  to  be  divided  into 
halves.  Thus  the  student  will  he  accustomed,  from  the  outset, 
to  associate  his  knowledge  of  the  literarj'  histoi-j'  of  England 
with  his  knowledge  of  its  general,  social,  [wlitical,  or  militaiy 
history  in  tho  same  spaces  of  time,  and  tliereby  to  see  more 
truly  how  all  these  several  esprcssions  of  the  national  life  of 
England  were  swayed  at  every  jK>int  by  the  same  influences, 
liow  each  remains  as  a  witness  and  a  clew  to  the  character  of 
all  the  others,  and  how,  at  last,  nil  need  to  be  studied  tt^elher, 
if  he  would  deeply  know  the  history  whoso  meaning  he  is  trying 
to  master. 
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ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

PERIOD    OF  FIRST   ENGLISH,  OR 
ANGLO-SAXON:  670-1066. 


POETS. 


CaBdmon. 

Author  of  Beowulf. 
Aldhelm. 
Csmewulf. 

Authors  of  Poems  in 
Book. 


Authors  of  Poems  in  Ver- 
oeUi  Book. 

Authors  of  Poems  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  Chronicle. 

ELing  Canute. 


PROSE-WRITERS. 


Bede. 

King  Alfred. 

Ethelwold. 


iBlftio. 

Authors  of  Anglo-Saxon 
Chronide. 


CHAPTER  I. 
THE  FORMING  OF  THE  ENGLISH  PEOPLE. 

1.  The  Earliest  Evrofeamt.— 2.  Tke  Celts.— S.  Tlie  TentOBS.  — 4.  Tbelr  Bleadlaf 
lato  the  Esf  lish  People.— (.  Trmlts  c^atrlbated  hf  the  Celts.— 6.  Traits  cob- 
trUratei  by  the  TeatoBS. 

1.  Once  Europe  was  peopled  only  here  and  there  by  men 
who  beat  at  the  doors  of  nature,  and  upon  the  heads  of  one 
another,  witii  sharp  flints.  What  knowledge  they  struck  out  in 
many  years  was  bettered  by  instruction  from  incoming  tribes, 
who,  beginning  earlier  or  learning  faster,  brought  higher  results 
of  experience  out  of  some  part  of  the  region  that  We  now  call 
Asia.  Generation  after  generation  came  and  went,  and  then 
Europe  was  peopled  by  tribes  different  in  temper,  —  some  scat- 
tered among  pastures  with  their  flocks  and  herds,  or  gathering 
for  fight  and  plunder  around  chiefs  upon  whom  they  depended ; 
others  drawing  together  on  the  fields  they  ploughed,  able  to  win, 
and  strong  to  hold,  the  good  land  of  the  plain  in  battle  under 
chiefs  whose  strength  depended  upon  them.  But  none  can  dis- 
tinguish surely  the  forefathers  of  these  most  remote  forefathers 
of  the  Celt  and  Teuton,  in  whose  unlike  tempers  la}-  some  of 
the  elements  from  which,  when  generations  after  generations 
more  had  passed  away,  a  Shakespeare  was  to  come. 

2.  The  first  of  these  great  tribes  who  came  into  the  British 
Isles  were  the  Celts;  and  of  these  there  were  two  distinct 
families,  — the  Gaelic  Celts  and  the  Cjmric  Celts.  The  former, 
migrating  by  sea  from  Spain,  struck  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Ireland  and  on  the  south-western  shores  of  England,  and  thence 
spread  thinlj'  over  both  islands.  Afterwards  the  Cymric  Celts, 
who  had  been  seated  in  Belgium  and  the  north  of  France,  being 
crowded  and  hustled  by  an  advancing  Teutonic  tribe,  fied  across 
the  Channel,  landed  on  the  south  coast  of  England,  and  gradu- 
ally forced  the  main  bod}*  of  their  predecessors  in  Southern 
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IA.D.( 


I  belc 


titoin  (the  Gaelic  Celts]  to  Join  their  countrjineii  across  the  I 

ish  Sea.  Soon,  however,  the  Teutons,  who  had  fonncd  a 
Belgic  Gaul,  crossed  the  English  Channel,  and  were  strong 
enough  to  form  a  Belgic  England  ;  and  from  all  lands  opposite 
P&  eastern  coast  of  Britain,  the  Teutons  kept  coming  over  as 

ilonists. 

3.  This  process  of  change  was  continuous,  and  may  have 
)mo  centuries  before  the  hundred  years  between 
the  middle  of  llic  fifth  and  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century 
after  Christ,  dui-ing  which  there  were  six  Teutonic  settlements 

lought  worthy  of  especial  record.     The  six  settlements  were 

ins  distinguished  because  they  established  sovereignties,  and  J 
the  strong  uprenring  of  the  nation  which  took  fi'om  a  1 
tat  immigrant  Teutonic  tribe  its  name  of  EngUsh. 

The  First  English,  wbo  aio  commonly  known  by  the  school-  J 

ime  of  Auglo-.Saxoiis,  but  who  even  then  called  IhemBclvea  1 
the  English  people  {Engliae  /ok) ,  were  formed  by  a  gradual  I 

'  mding  of  Teutonic  tribes.    They  came,  at  different  times  I 
li    in    different    generations,   fi-om    different    parts    of   the  I 

ipositc  coast.  On  the  eastern  shores,  fi'om  the  Moray  I 
Firth  to  l>elow  Wliitby,  the  land  lay  readiest  of  access  to  i 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  North  Sea,  among  whom  Scandi-  I 
nai'ians  were  numerous ;  Rccor<lingly  tlie  Scandinavian  element  I 
is  chiefly  represented  in  the  character,  form,  face,  and  provin-  I 
oial  dialects  of  the  north  country.  The  part  of  tJie  east  coast  i 
belonging  now  to  Lincolnshire  was  readiest  of  access  to  the  f 
in  Lincolnshire  the  Danish  element  is  strougly  | 
irescnted.    Farilier  south,  the  coast  was  opiwsite  the  Frisian  I 

tUoments;  thererore,  among  the  immigrants  over  the  Nottb  | 
iea  to  Southern  England,  the  Frisians,  forefathers  of  the  1 
modem  Dutchmen,  would  predominate.  Adventurers  of  many  I 
tribes  might  join  in  any  single  ex|>edition.  When  they  had  I 
formed  their  settlements,  the  Teutonic  spirit  of  co-operation, 
and  the  social  progress  that  came  of  it,  produced  changes  of  I 
home,  intermarriages,  community  of  interests,  eommnuity  of  I 
speech  in  a  language  prot>er  to  the  cultivated  men  of  the  1 
whole  country.  This  manner  of  speech.  First  English  (or  1 
Anglo-Saxon),    was   not   brought   complete    from   any  place  j 
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upon  tbit  Coodiient,  bat  it  wss  fbrmtd  h^^  by  a  fbsioii  of 
tbe  ckisely-reiated  Imngimges  or  dialects  of  the  Teutonic  im* 


4.  Thus  we  see  tiuit  bj  the  year  670,  at  about  whidi  time 
tbe  first  wiitii^  in  English  literature  was  produced,  there  wm 
in  the  British  Isles  a  pc^pulation  consistii^  in  part  of  Celts,  and 
in  part  €f  Tentons ;  and  it  is  trom  a  blending  of  th^e  tribes 
dining  tbe  tw^ve  oenturies  that  have  elapsed  unce  then,  that 
tiie  present  English-speaking  race  have  derived  their  phjniical 
and  ^Mritoal  qnahties.  Elfish  literature  Anom  the  so'enth 
oentniy  to  tiie  nineteenth  is  a  continuous  expression  of  those 
qoalitaes,  both  spiritual  and  physical. 

5l  First  we  desire  to  know  what  qualities  have  been  con- 
tributed to  the  conunon  stodL  by  the  Celt ;  for  his  influence  on 
English  literature  fxoceeds  not  fh>m  example  set  by  one  people, 
and  f<dk>wed  by  another,  but,  in  the  way  of  nature,  by  establish- 
ment of  blood-relationship  and  the  transmission  of  moiliflod 
and  blended  diaracter  to  a  succeeding  generation.  The  Gaelic 
Celt  —  now  represented  by  the  Irish  and  the  Highland  Scotch  — 
was  at  his  best  an  artist.  He  bad  a  sense  of  literature ;  he 
had  active  and  bold  imagination,  Jo^^  in  bright  color,  skill  in 
music,  touches  of  a  keen  sense  of  honor  in  most  savage  times, 
and  in  religion  fervent  and  self-sacrificing  seal.  In  the  Cymric 
Celt — now  reiH^sented  by  the  Welsh  —  there  was  the  same 
artist  nature.  By  natural  difference,  and  i)artly,  no  doubt, 
because  their  first  known  poets  learned  in  suffering  what  Uioy 
taught  in  song,  the  oldest  Cymric  music  comes  to  us,  not  like 
the  music  of  the  Irish  harp,  in  throbbings  of  a  pleasant  tuncAil- 
ness,  but  as  a  waU  that  beats  again,  again,  and  again  some 
iterated  burden  on  the  ear. 

In  the  flision  of  the  two  races,  the  Celtic  and  Teutonic, 
which  slowly  began  among  the  hills  and  valleys  of  the  north 
and  west  of  England,  where  the  populations  came  most  fVcely 
into  contact,  the  gift  of  genius  was  the  contribution  of  the 
Celt.  **  The  true  glory  of  the  Celt  in  Europe,"  says  James 
Fergusson,  ^Ms  his  artistic  eminence.  It  is  not,  perhaps, 
too  much  to  assert,  that,  without  his  intervention,  we  should 
not  have  possessed  in  modern  times  a  church  worthy  of  ad- 


miration,  or  a  picture  or  &  stntue  we  could  look  at  without 
ehame." 

The  sense  of  literature  was  shown  in  tlie  earliest  times  by 
the  Bupixirt  of  a  distinct  literal^'  class  among  the  Celts,  who 
then  possessed  England.  In  Erin,  the  first  headquarters  of 
song  and  atorj-,  even  in  the  third  century  there  was  the  poet 
with  his  staff  of  office,  a  square  tablet  staff,  on  the  four  sides  of 
which  he  cut  his  verse ;  and  there  were  degrees  in  literature. 
There  was  the  OUamli,  or  perfect  doctor,  who  could  recite  seven 
flflica  of  hisMric  talcs ;  and  there  wore  others,  down  to  the 
Uriseg,  who  could  tell  but  twenty.  As  we  travel  down  from 
the  remotest  time  of  which  there  can  be  doubtful  record,  we 
find  the  profession  of  historian  to  be  a  recognized  calling, 
transmitted  in  one  family  from  generation  to  generation,  and 
these  later  professors  of  history  still  bore  the  name  of  OUamtis. 
Of  the  active  and  hohl  fancy  that  accompanied  this  Celtic  sense 
of  literature  as  an  art,  and  of  the  Celt's  delight  in  bright  color, 
almost  any  one  of  the  old  Gaelic  poems  will  bear  witness.  The 
delight  in  color  ia  less  manifest  in  the  fiist  poems  of  the  CjTnry. 
For  Uiem  the  one  color  was  tliat  of  blood :  they  are  of  the 
sixth  century,  and  sing  of  men  who  died  in  the  vain  fight 
against  the  spreading  power  of  tlie  Teuton.  Of  those  Gaels, 
who  were  known  as  Gauls  to  Some.  Diodorua  the  Sicilian  told, 
three  centuries  before  the  time  of  Fionn  and  Oisiu,  how  they 
wore  bracelets  and  eostlj'  finger-rings,  gold  corselets,  and  djod 
tunics  flowered  with  colors  of  every  kind,  trews,  strij>ed  cloaks 
fastened  with  a  brooch,  and  di\-idcd  into  many  party-colored 
aquorcH,  —  a  tasto  still  represented  by  the  Highland  plaid.  In 
the  old  Gaelic  tale  of  the  "  Tain  Bo ' '  men  are  de8crib<xl  march- 
ing :  "  Some  are  with  red  cloaks  :  others  with  light-bhie  cloaks ; 
others  with  deep-bla«  cloaks ;  others  with  green,  or  gray,  or 
white,  or  yellow  cloaks,  bright  and  fluttering  alwut  them. 
There  is  a  young,  red-freckled  lad,  with  a  crimson  clodc,  in 
the  midst  of  them ;  a  golden  brooch  in  timt  cloak  at  his 
breast."  Even  the  gliost  of  a  Celt,  if  it  dropped  the  aub- 
stAnec,  retained  all  tlie  coloring  of  life.  The  \-ivacity  of  Celtio 
fancy  is  shown  also  by  an  outpouring  of  bold  metaphor  and 
eflectfve  siuule :  — 
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«ov«fl«i  wi^  Ids  initt^nl  slii<M« 
Tbe  ]h9o  there,  sviDt  ssUie  v^ftr^MTsew  rasb«4« 
Noise  n  the  in<nint  of  sU»$hier,  —  ii<4de  and  6i«: 
Tlie  duta^g  Uaces  v«r«  as  gleams  of  son* 
Tlwre  the  gijid  niTeti  fed.    Hie  foe  miisi  fly 
Wlule  1m  so  Mwcpi  ihcm^  »  wlieii  in  his  ooqtm 
Am  mfj^  scrikfit  the  ■nnua^  4e  vs  asid«, 
And  lifae  a  i^etmii^  hillow  smck  their  htmt 
Bn,vt  men,  so  sty  the  hsnis,  are  dumh  to  tlaT«t» 
Spesn  wasted  men;  and  ene  the  siran«>whitie  steeds 
Trod  the  still  grsTe  that  hashed  the  master  voic«, 
His  blood  washed  all  his  arms.    Such  was  Buddvan, 
Son  of  BleedTan  the  Bold.'* 

Here,  in  a  mere  average  stanxa,  containing  one  of  tho  vAnet^ 
odebrations  of  the  C^nnric  chiefs  who  fbil  at  Cattracth,  we  hnve 
BM»e  similes  than  in  the  six  thousaml  and  odd  liiiea  (Knglith 
memsnre)  of  ^^  Beownlf/'  the  first  heroic  poem  of  tho  Teutonic 
section  of  oar  people.  The  delight  in  music  —  among  tho  oitt 
Irish  Gelts  in  the  mnsic  of  the  harp  and  tal)or,  among  tho  okt 
Welsh  Celts  in  the  mnsic  of  the  harp,  tho  pipe,  and  tho  crowd 
—  is  anotiier  diaracteristic.  It  is  noted  also  timt  tho  music  of 
the  Gaels  was  sweet,  lively,  and  rapid,  and  tliat  tlio  muiilc 
of  the  Cymry  was  slower  and  moro  monotonous. 

6.  But  what,  we  ask  in  the  second  place,  are  tho  qunlltlon 
contributed  to  the  common  English  stock  by  tho  ToutouM? 
They  were  wanting  in  vivacity  of  genius.  Tlioy  won^  prnotl- 
cal,  earnest,  social,  true  to  a  high  sense  of  duty,  nnd  hml  fhlth 
in  God.  They  used  few  similes,  and,  although  tholr  pootry  In 
sometimes  said  to  abound  in  metaphor,  its  metaphors  wcro  ft^w 
and  obvious.  By  metaphor  a  word  is  turned  out  of  its  natural 
sense.  There  is  little  of  metaphor  in  calliug  tho  soa  tho  wat(*r- 
street,  the  whale-road,  or  tho  swan-road  ;  tho  ship,  a  wavo-trav- 
erser,  the  sea-wood,  or  the  floating-wood ;  a  chlofM  rotalnorN, 
his  hearth-sharers ;  or  night,  the  shadow-covoriug  of  croaturos. 
This  kind  of  poetical  periphrasis  abounds  in  Flrnt  KngllNh  |><)- 
etry;  but  it  proceeds  from  the  thouglitAil  habit  of  roalization, 
which  extends  also  to  a  representation  of  tho  sonso  of  words 
by  some  literal  suggestion  that  will  briug  tliem  quiekonod  with 
a  familiar  experience  or  human  association  to  tlio  mind.  There 
is  in  the  unmixed  English  an  imagination  with  deep  roots  and 
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little  flower,  solid  stem  and  no  luxurituice  of  foliage.  That 
which  it  waa  in  a  poet's  mind  to  say  was  realized  first,  and  then 
uttered  with  a  direct  earnestness  which  carried  every  thought 
etraight  home  to  the  apprehension  of  tlie  listener.  The  de- 
scendants of  those  Frisians  who  did  not  cross  to  England 
resemble  the  First  Englisli  before  they  had  been  qiiictccncd  wilh 
a  dash  of  Celtic  blood.  Botli  Dutch  and  English,  when  the  seed 
of  Christianity  stnick  root  among  them,  mastered  the  first  con- 
<litions  of  a  full  development  of  its  grand  truths  with  the  same 
solid  earnestness,  and  carried  their  convictions  out  to  the  same 
practical  result.  Holland,  indeed,  has  been,  not  less  than  Eng- 
land, a  battle-ground  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  The  power 
of  the  English  character,  and  therefore  of  the  literature  that  I 
expresses  it,  lies  in  this  energetic  sense  of  truth,  and  this 
firm  habit  of  looking  to  the  end.  Christianity  having  been 
once  accepted,  aided  as  it  was  greatly  in  its  first  estabhslunent  . 
among  us  by  zeal  of  the  Gael  and  Cymry,  the  First  Enghsh 
writers  fastened  upon  it,  and  throughout  the  whole  subsequent 
history  of  our  literature,  varied  and  enlivened  by  the  diverse 
blending  of  the  races  that  joined  in  the  foiming  of  the  nation, 
its  religious  energy  has  been  the  centre  of  its  life. 


CHAPTER  n. 
FIRST  ENGLISH  POETRY. 

1.  TkB  LoBff  Llae  of  Safllih  Poeti.— 2.  G«dMOB.~S.  Hli  PartfkraM.— 4.  Be«- 
w«lf.— (.  AlttelB.— 6.  OUer  Poeto.— 7.  MeehAalm  of  First  Kngllih  Tene. 

3.  We  may  think  of  all  the  poets  that  English  literature  has 
had  during  these  twelve  hundred  years  as  a  great  host  of  men 
and  women  still  marching  in  long  procession,  and  still  singing 
their  songs  to  all  who  will  listen.  As  our  eyes  move  down  the 
line,  we  catch  sight  of  Chaucer,  and  L^^dgate,  and  Sackville, 
and  Spenser,  and  Shakespeare,  and  Milton,  and  Dryden,  and 
Pope,  and  Bums,  and  Wordsworth,  and  Keats,  and  Shelley, 
and  Elizabeth  Browning,  and  Tennyson.  It  may  well  seem  to 
us  the  most  glorious  army  that  ever  marched ;  and  it  interests 
us  to  know  that  at  the  very  head  of  it  walks  a  man  who  lived 
as  far  off  as  the  latter  half  of  the  seventh  century,  and  who 
was  of  so  lowly  origin  that  he  seemed  to  rise  out  of  the  earth, 
and  to  come  to  his  great  vocation  of  song,  not  by  human  train- 
ing, but  by  inspiration  of  God.  The  name  of  the  first  poet  in 
English  literature  is  Csedmon. 

2.  It  appears  that,  in  the  year  657,  a  holy  woman,  the  Abbess 
HUda,  founded  a  monastery  at  Whitby,  on  one  of  the  high  cliffs 
of  the  coast  of  Yorkshire,  looking  off  upon  the  North  Sea. 
Among  the  tenants  of  the  abbey  lands  near  by  was  this  humbh 
person,  Csedmon,  quite  innocent  of  any  knowledge  of  letters, 
*  already  well  advanced  in  years,  but  a  devout  convert  from 
Paganism  to  the  Christian  faith,  of  which  the  new  monastery 
was  a  beacon  in  all  that  dark  neighborhood.  One  day  he 
Joined  a  festive  party  at  the  house  of  some  remoter  neighbor  of 
the  country-side.  The  visitors  came  in  on  horseback  and  afoot, 
or  in  country  cars,  drawn,  some  by  horses,  and  some  by  oxen. 
There  was  occasion  for  festivity  that  would  last  longer  than  a 
day.    The  draught  cattle  of  the  visitors  were  stabled,  and 
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would  need  watching  of  nights,  since,  in  wild  times,  cattle-  j 
plunder  also  was  a  recreation,  and  one  that  joined  business  to  J 
pleasure.  The  visitors  took  turns  by  iiigbt  in  keeping  watch  1 
over  the  stables.  One  evening  when  Coedmon  sat  with  his  com- 
panions over  the  ale-cup,  and  the  song  went  round,  his  sense  of 
BOng  was  keen  ;  but,  as  a  zealous  Christian  convert,  he  turned 
with  repugnance  from  the  battle-strains  and  heathen  tales  that 
were  being  chanted  to  the  music  of  the  rude  harp  which  passed 
Arom  hand  to  band.  As  the  harp  came  nearer  to  him,  he  rose, 
since  it  was  his  turn  that  night  to  watch  the  cattle,  and  escaped  I 
into  the  stables.  There,  since  we  know  by  liis  work  that  he 
was  true  poet-born,  his  train  of  thought,  doubtless,  continued  till 
it  led  to  a  strong  yearning  for  another  form  of  song.  If,  for 
ttiese  heathen  hymns  of  war  and  rapine,  knowledge  and  praise 
of  God  could  be  the  glad  theme  of  their  household  music  I  and 
if  he,  — even  be  —  Perhaps  we  may  accept  as  a  true  dream  the  ^ 
vision  which  Bcde  next  tells  as  a  miracle.  C^dmon  watched, 
slept ;  and  in  his  sleep  one  came  to  liim  and  said,  "  Ciedmon, 
sing."  He  said,  "1  cannot.  I  came  hither  out  of  the  feast  j 
because  I  cannot  sing."  —  "  But,"  answered  the  one  who  came 
to  him,  "you  have  to  sing  to  me."  —  "  What,"  Ciedmon  asked, 
"oiightl  to  sing?"  And  he  answered,  "Sing  the  oi-igin  of 
creatures."  Having  received  which  answer,  Bede  tells  us,  he 
began  immediately  to  sing,  in  praise  of  God  the  Creator,  verses 
of  which  this  is  the  sense:  "Now  we  ought  to  praise  the  I 
Author  of  the  heavenly  kingdom,  the  [wwer  of  the  Creator  | 
and  his  counsel,  the  deeds  of  the  Father  of  glory :  how  he, 
though  the  eternal  God,  became  the  Author  of  all  marvels; 
omnipotent  Guardian,  who  created  for  the  aoiia  of  men,  first 
heaven  for  tUeir  roof,  and  then  the  earth."  "This,"  adds 
Bcde,  "  is  tlie  sense,  but  not  the  order  of  the  words  which  he  " 
sang  when  sleeping."  Ciednion  remembered,  upon  waking,  the 
few  tines  he  hod  made  in  his  sleep,  and  continued  to  make 
others  like  Ihcm.  The  vision  seems  to  bare  been  simply  the 
drcnm-fonn  given  to  a  continuation  of  his  waking  thoughts :  and 
CiLtlmon  may  well  have  believed,  acconling  to  the  simple  faith 
of  hia  time,  that  iii  bis  dream  he  had  received  a  command  from 
heaven.     Ue  went  in  the  monung  to  the  steward  of  the  land  be 
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held  under  the  abbey,  and  proposed  to  use  his  gift  of  song  in 
aid  of  the  work  that  was  being  done  by  Abbess  Hilda  and  her 
companions.  Hilda  called  him  to  her,  up  the  great  rock,  and, 
to  test  his  power,  caused  pieces  of  Scripture  story  to  be  told  to 
him,  then  bade  him  go  home,  and  turn  them  into  verse.  He 
returned  next  day  with  the  work  so  well  done,  that  his  teachers 
became,  in  turn,  his  hearers.  Hilda  then  counselled  him  to  give 
up  his  occupations  as  a  layman,  and  received  him  with  all  his 
goods  into  the  monastery.  There  sacred  history  was  taught  to 
him,  that  he  might  place  the  word  of  God  in  pleasant  song 
within  their  homes,  and  on  their  highways,  and  at  festive  gath- 
erings, upon  the  lips  of  the  surrounding  people.  He  was  him- 
self taught  by  religious  men  trained  in  the  Celtic  school,  which 
was  more  closely  allied  to  the  Eastern  than  the  Western  Church. 
They  knew  and  read  the  Chaldee  Scriptures,  and,  as  their  new 
brother  began  his  work  with  the  song  of  Genesis,  the  name 
they  gave  him  in  the  monastery  was  the  Chaldee  name  of  the 
Book  of  Grenesis,  derived  from  its  first  words,  '^  In  the  begin- 
ning," that  being,  in  the  Chaldee,  b'Cadmon. 

3.  Casdmon  sang,  in  what  is  now  called  his  '^  Paraphrase," 
of  the  creation,  and  with  it  of  the  war  in  heaven,  of  the  fall 
of  Satan,  and  of  his  counsellings  in  hell  as  the  Strong  Angel  of 
Presumption.  Thus  Csedmon  began,  first  in  time  and  among 
the  first  in  genius,  the  strain  of  English  poetry :  — 

"  Most  right  it  is  that  we  praise  with  our  words,  . 
Love  in  our  minds,  the  Warden  of  the  skies, 
Glorious  King  of  all  the  hosts  of  men: 
He  speeds  the  strong,  and  is  the  head  of  all 
His  high  creation,  the  almighty  Lord. 
None  formed  him:  no  first  was,  nor  last  shall  be, 
Of  the  eternal  Ruler;  but  his  sway 
Is  everlasting  over  thrones  in  heaven." 

Caedmon  paints  the  Angel  of  Presumption,  yet  in  heaven, 
questioning  whether  he  would  serve  God :  — 

"  *  Wherefore,'  he  said,  *  shall  I  toil  ? 
No  need  have  I  of  master.    I  can  work 
With  my  own  hands  great  marvels,  and  have  power 
To  build  a  throne  more  worthy  of  a  God, 
Higher  in  heaven.    Why  riiall  I,  for  his  smile, 


Serve  him,  bead  to  him  Ihua  in  vassalage  ? 
I  may  be  God  as  lie. 

Bund  by  me,  Birong  supporters,  Ann  in  strife. 
Hard-mooded  heroes,  famous  warriors, 
Bave  chosen  me  for  chief;  one  may  take  thouglit 
With  such  for  counsel,  and,  with  such,  secure 
Large  following.    My  friends  in  earnest  they. 
Faithful  In  all  the  shaping  ot  their  minds  ; 
1  am  their  master,  and  may  ruJe  this  realm.' " 
And  thus,  to  qiioto  one  passage  more,  Csdmon,  a  tboiu>andn 
years  before  the  time  of  Milton,  sang  of  Satan  fallen  :  — 
"  Satan  discoursed;  he  who  lienceforth  ruled  liell 
Spake  sorrowing. 

God's  angel  erst,  be  had  shone  while  in  heaven, 
Till  his  soul  urged,  and,  most  of  ail,  its  pride. 
That  of  the  Lord  of  hosts  he  should  no  more 
Bend  to  the  word.     About  his  heart,  his  soul 
Tiimultuously  heaved,  hot  pains  of  wrath 
Without  him. 

Then  said  he,  '  Most  unlike  lliis  narrow  place 
To  that  which  once  we  Inicw,  high  in  heaven's  realm, 
Wlilch  ray  Lord  gave  me,  tliough  therein  no  mora 
For  the  Almighty  we  hold  royalties. 
Tot  right  hath  he  not  done  In  striking  us 
Down  to  the  fiery  bottom  ot  hoi  hell. 
Banished  from  heaven's  kingdom,  with  decree 
rhat  he  will  set  in  It  the  race  of  man. 
Worst  ot  my  sorrows  this,  that,  wrought  o(  earth, 
Adam  shall  sit  in  bliss  on  my  strong  throne  ; 
Whilst  we  these  pangs  endure,  this  grief  In  hell. 
Woe,  woe  !    Hod  1  the  power  o(  my  hands, 
And  lot  a  season,  for  one  winter's  space, 
Uight  be  without,  then  with  this  host,  I  — 
But  Iron  binds  me  round  ;  this  coil  of  chains 
Bides  ms  ;  I  rule  no  more ;  close  bonds  of  hell 
Hem  me  Ihelr  prisoner.'  " 

;  CredrooD,  when  he  has  thus  told  the  story  of  creation  and  ths 
'  "1  of  man,  follows  the  Scripture  story  to  the  flood,  and  repre- 
Bents  with  simple  vrords  the  rush  of  waters,  and  the  ark  "  at 
largo  under  the  skies  over  the  orb  of  ocean."  So  he  goes  on, 
picturing  clearly  to  himself  what  with  few  words  he  pictures  for  I 
bid  hearer.  The  story  of  Abraham  proceeds  to  the  triumph  of  ' 
Ilia  Iktth  in  Goil ;  when  he  had  led  his  son  Isaac  to  the  top  of  a  1 
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high  mount  by  the  sea,  be  ''  began  to  load  the  pile,  awaken  fire, 
and  fettered  the  hands  and  feet  of  his  child ;  then  hove  on  the 
pile  young  Isaac ;  and  then  hastily  gripped  the  sword  by  the  hilt, 
would  kill  his  son  with  his  own  hands,  quench  the  fire  with  the 
youth's  blood."  From  this  scene  of  God's  blessing  on  the 
perfect  faith  of  Abraham,  Cffidmon  proceeds  next  to  the  passage 
of  the  Red  Sea  by  the  Israelites, — a  story  of  the  power  of  God, 
who  is  able  to  lead  those  who  put  their  faith  in  him  unhurt 
through  the  midst  of  the  great  waters.  And  the  next  subject 
of  the  extant  paraphrase  is  taken  from  the  Book  of  Daniel,  to 
show  the  same  Power  leading  Hananiah,  Ajsariah,  and  Mishael, 
with  their  garments  unsinged,  through  the  fhrnace-fire.  This 
paraphrase  closes  with  Belshazzar's  feast.  The  rest  is  from  the 
New  Testament,  inscribed  in  the  one  extant  manuscript  less 
carefully,  and  by  a  later  hand.  It  has  for  its  subject  Christ  and 
Satan.  It  is  firagmentary ;  and  perhaps  no  part  of  it  is  by  Cffid- 
mon,  except  that  which  describes  the  fasting  and  temptation  in 
the  wilderness. 

4.  Thus  the  English  heart  sang  through  the  verse  of  Csedmon 
its  first  great  hymn  based  on  the  Word  of  Truth.  But  in  the 
English  heart,  side  by  side  with  its  sense  of  need,  and  of  duty 
toward  God,  lay  its  sturdy  joy  in  combat  with  man ;  and  not  far 
from  the  time  when  was  bom  this  first  great  English  poem  of 
religion,  was  bom  likewise  the  first  great  English  poem  of  war. 

The  Teutonic  settlers  in  England  had  brought  along  with 
them  from  the  Continent  an  heroic  legend  concerning  a  chief 
named  Beowulf  who  was  a  Pagan  like  themselves ;  and  the 
memory  of  him  they  kept  alive  within  them  long  after  they  had 
ceased  somewhat  to  be  Pagans.  By  some  unknown  Christian 
poet,  writing  in  the  same  north  of  England  where  Cffidmon 
was  uttering  his  inspirations,  this  old  legend  was  put  into  Eng- 
lish verse,  forming  a  poem  of  6,357  short  lines,  and  bearing 
the  name  of  its  hero,  "  Beowulf."  It  is  the  most  ancient  heroic 
poem  in  any  Germanic  language.  Its  hero  sails  from  a  land  of 
the  Goths  to  a  land  of  the  Danes,  and  there  he  iVees  a  chief 
named  Hrothgar  f^om  the  attacks  of  a  monster  of  the  fens  and 
moors,  named  Grendel.  Afterwards  he  is  himself  ruler,  is 
wounded  mortally  in  combat  with  a  dragon,  and  is  solemnly 
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buried  nnder  a  great  borrow  on  a  promontorj-  rising  high  above 
the  sea.  "  And  round  about  the  mound  rode  his  hearth- sharers, 
who  sang  th&t  he  was  of  kings,  of  men,  the  mildest,  kindest,  to 
his  people  sweetest,  and  the  readiest  in  eeareh  of  praise."  In 
this  poem  real  events  are  transformed  into  legendary  marvels  ; 
but  the  actual  life  of  the  old  Danish  and  Scandinavian  chiefs 
as  it  was  first  transferred  to  this  country  is  vividly  painted.  It 
brings  before  us  the  feast  in  the  mead-hall,  with  the  chief  and 
his  hearth-sharers,  the  customs  of  the  banquet,  the  rude  begin- 
nings of  a  courtly  ceremony,  the  boastful  talk,  reliance  upon 
strength  of  hand  in  grapple  with  the  foe,  and  the  practical  spirit 
of  adventure  that  seeks  i>cril  as  a  commercial  sjieculation ;  for 
Beowulf  ia  undiaguiaedly  a  tradesman  in  his  sword.  The  poem 
includes,  also,  expression  of  the  heathen  fatalism,  "  What  is  to 
be  goes  e\'er  as  it  must,"  tinged  by  the  energetic  sense  of  men 
who  feel  that  even  fate  helps  those  who  help  themseU'es  ;  or,  as 
it  stands  in  "Beowulf,"  that  "the  Must  Be  often  helps  an 
undoomed  man  when  he  is  brave," 

5.  These  two  poets,  Ciedmon  and  the  unknown  author  of 
*'  Beowulf,"  were  doubtless  the  gi'eatest  poets  in  our  Firel  Eng- 
lish period  ;  but,  among  the  other  poets  of  that  period,  a  bcau- 
tifhl  and  interesting  cliaraeter  was  A^<^ti"lm ,  He  was  bom 
in  656,  was  of  gentle  stock,  was  well  taught  by  the  learned 
Adrian ;  and  for  the  love  of  God  he  gave  his  hfe,  with  all 
his  intellectual  and  his  material  wealth,  to  the  monastery  at 
Malmesbury.  In  G72,  at  the  verj'  time  when  Ciedmoi)  was 
doing  his  poetic  work  at  Whitbj-,  Aldhelm,  a  youth  of  sixteen, 
joined  a  poor  monastery  which  had  been  founded  by  a  Soot, 
more  learned  than  ridi,  named  Meldum,  after  whom  the  place 
had  its  name  of  Ueldum's  Byrig,  or  Malmeaburj".  The  place 
was  so  poor  that  the  monks  had  not  enough  to  eat.  Aldhelm 
obtained  a  grant  of  the  monastery,  rebuilt  the  church,  gathered 
religious  companies  about  him,  and  inspired  in  them  his  leal 
for  a  pure  life.  He  was  a  musician  and  a  jx>ct ;  played,  it  is 
aaid.  all  the  instruments  of  music  used  in  his  time.  His  letters 
and  his  Latin  verse,  chiefly  in  praise  of  cliasUty,  survive ;  but 
thusR  English  Bonga  of  his  which  were  still  ou  the  lips  of  the 
people  in  King  Alfred's  day  are  lost  to  us.    William  of  Malmes- 
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bury  baft  Teoorded,  on  Xing  Alfired's  authority)  that  Aldhehn 
was  nneqaaUed  as  an  inventor  and  singer  of  English  verse ;  and 
that  a  song  ascribed  to  him,  which  was  still  familiar  among  the 
people,  had  been  song  by  Aldhelm,  on  the  bridge  between  coun- 
tiy  and  town,  in  the  character  of  an  English  minstrel  or  glee- 
man,  to  keep  the  people  from  mnning  home  directly  after  mass 
•was  song,  as  it  was  their  habit  to  do,  without  waiting  for  the 
sermon.  Another  story  is,  that  on  a  Sunday,  at  a  time  when 
many  traders  from  different  parts  of  the  country  came  into 
Malmesbnry,  Abbot  Aldhelm  stationed  himself  on  the  bridge, 
and  there,  by  his  songs,  caused  some  of  those  who  would  have 
passed  to  stay  by  him,  and,  leaving  their  trade  until  the  mor- 
row, follow  him  to  church. 

GL  Apart  from  "Beowulf,"  and  Csedmon's  "Paraphrase,'* 
each  existing  in  a  single  manuscript,  the  main  body  of  the  First 
Engli^  poetiy  that  has  come  down  to  us  has  been  preserved  in 
two  collections,  known  as  the  Ezetar  Book  and  the  Vor- 
ceUi  Book.  Each  is  named  from  the  place  where  it  was 
found.  The  Exeter  Book  is  a  collection  of  poems  given,  with 
other  volumes,  to  the  library  of  his  cathedral  by  Leofric,  Bishop 
of  Exeter,  between  the  years  1046  and  1078.  The  other  vol- 
ume was  discovered  in  1823,  in  a  monastery  at  Vercelli,  in  the 
Milanese,  where  it  had  been  mistaken  for  a  relic  of  Eusebius, 
who  was  once  Bishop  of  Vercelli. 

Among  the  pieces  in  these  volumes  are  three  of  considerable 
length,  by  a  poet  named  CyuewuH  who,  according  to  one 
opinion,  was  Bishop  of  Lindisfame,  and  died  in  780,  or,  accord- 
ing to  another  opinion,  was  Abbot  of  Peterborough,  and  died 
in  1014.  In  the  Vercelli  Book  is  Cynewulf  s  "  Elene,"  a  poem 
of  2,648  lines,  on  the  legend  of  St.  Helen,  or  the  finding  of 
the  true  cross  by  the  mother  of  Constantine.  In  the  Exeter 
Book  we  have  Cynewulf  s  legend  of  "  Juliana,*'  martyr  in  the 
days  of  Emperor  Maximian,  and  a  series  of  poems  which  have 
unity  among  themselves,  and  have  been  read  as  a  single  work,  — 
Cynewulfs  "Christ."  Cynewulf  deals  with  Scripture  history 
and  legend  in  a  devout  spirit ;  and  his  poems  are  interesting, 
although  their  earnestness  is  not  quickened  by  any  touch  of 
g^cdos. 
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Among  other  poems  in  the  two  collections,  we  tiave  in  the 
Exeter  Book   "The  Traveller's  Song,"  which  is  Bometimos 
thought  to  be  the  oldest  of  First  English  poems  ;  the  legend  of 
"  St.  Guthlac  i  "  "  The  Phcenis,"  an  allegory  of  the  life  of  the 
Christian;  "  The  Panther  "  and  "  The  Whale,"  two  examples 
of  the  early  Christian  fashion  of  turning  natural  history  into 
religious  apoli^ue ;  "An  Address  of  the  Soul  to  the  Body;" 
"  The  Various  Fortunes  of  Men ;  "  and  some  "  Proverbs  "  and  ■ 
"Riddles."     The  collection  contains  a  few  pieces  not  exclu--! 
sively  devotional,  and  it  represents  in  fan:  proportion  the  wliola  I 
character  of  First  English  poetry.     Since  it  was  produced  by  aa   ' 
educated  class  trained  in  the  monasteries,  the  religious  tone 
might  be  expected  to  predominate,  even  if  this  were  not  also 
the  literature  of  a  religious  people.     The  domestic  feeling  of 
the  Teuton  is  tenderly  expressed  among  these  poems  iu  a  little 
strain  from  shipboard  on  the  happiness  of  him  whose  wife 
awaits  on  shore  the  dear  bread-wiuner,  ready  to  wash  his  travel- 
stained  clothes  and  to  clothe  him  anew  by  lier  own  spinning  > 
and  weaving. 

In  the  Vercelli  Book,  beside  Cynewnlfs  "Helen,"  there  u 
a  still  longer  legend  of  "  St.  Andrew,"  with  a  "  Vision  of  tha  J 
Holy  Rood,"  the  beginning  of  a  jwem  on  "  The  Falsehood  of  1 
Men,"   a  poem  on  "The  Fates  of  the  Apostles,"  aud    two    , 
"  Addresses  of  the  Soul  to  the  Body,"  one  corresponding  to 
that  in  the  Exeter  Book.     Such  poems,  in  which  the  soul  de- 
bates with  the  body  as  chief  cause  of  sin,  remained  popular  for 
centuries. 

Among  the  remains  of  First  English  poetry  outside  the  Exe-  1 
ter  and  the  Vercelli  Book,  the  most  interesting  of  those  which 
seem  to  have  been  produced  before  the  end  of  the  eightti  cen- 
tury is  a  fragment  of  old  battle-song  known  as  "The  Fight  at 
Finnesburg ;  "  also  a  fine  fragment  of  a  poem  on  "Judith," 
and  a  fragment  of  a  gloomy  jioem  on  "  The  Grave," 

Few  poetns  remain  to  us  from  the  First  English  period,  be- 
longing to  the  years  after  the  eighth  century.     The  writers  of 
that  fkmous  national  record  called  "  The  Anglo-Saxon  Chrt 
clo  "  occasionally  rise  from  prose  into  verse,  aud  in  this  \ 
luu  been  preserved  the  poem  of  "  The  Battle  of  Brunanburh." 
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niere  renudnB  to  11&.  huoIt  ccHiipIete,  a  First  English  poem  on 
^'  The  Battle  of  Maldon,"  or,  as  it  is  also  called.  ''  The  Death 
of  BjThtnoth,^^  warm  with  the  generous  love  of  independence, 
and  yet  mmpij  honest  in  its  record  of  defeats,  through  which  we 
fiwiU  as  it  were,  the  poise  of  the  nation  beating  healthily. 

Ferhaps  the  most  fiunons  specimen  of  the  poetry  of  this  pe- 
riod is  a  Bcnp  of  soi^  belicTcd  to  have  been  composed  by  King 
Gamile.  One  day,  when  he  was  going  by  boat  to  Ely  to  keep 
a  cimitii  festival,  he  ordered  his  men  to  row  slowly,  and  near 
riiore,  that  he  night  hear  the  psalms  of  the  monks ;  then  he 
caDed  to  his  oompanions  to  mng  with  him,  and  invented  on  the 
spot  ahttie  soi^:  — 

**  Merie  rangen  the  Koneches  binnen  Ely 
Thm  Cnnt  cbii^  reutber  by; 
Botheth  cnites  ner  the  land 
And  here  ye  thes  Muneche^  sang.*' 
(**  Pleasantly  sang  the  monks  in  Ely 
When  Canute  the  king  rowed  by; 
Bow,  boys,  near  the  land, 
And  hear  ye  the  song  of  the  monks.*' ) 

Then  followed  other  verses,  said  to  have  been  still  remembered 
and  song  a  hnndred  years  after  the  Conquest. 

7.  As  to  their  mechanism,  there  is  one  measure  for  ^*  Beo* 
wulf,"  Caedmon's  *'  Paraphrase,"  and  all  subsequent  First  Eng* 
fish  poems.  There  is  no  rhyme,  and  no  counting  of  syllables. 
The  lines  are  short,  depending  upon  accent  for  a  rh}'thm  varying 
in  accordance  with  the  thought  to  bo  expressed,  and  depending 
for  its  emphasis  upon  alliteration.  Usually,  in  the  first  of  a  pair 
of  short  lines,  the  two  words  of  chief  importance  begin  with  the 
same  letter,  and,  in  the  second  line  of  the  pair,  the  chief  word 
begins  also  with  that  letter,  that  is  to  say,  if  the  alliteration 
is  of  consonants ;  in  the  case  of  vowels  the  rule  is  reversed, 
— the  diief  words  begin  with  vowels  that  are  different. 


1.  The  fmenhie  Bede.  — S.  llrilB  HA  iota  Sratni  EriRna.  — S.  King  Ufnd.— 
1.  Elbclnsld  nd  INbMm.— S.  Proffnu  U  BRgland.  —  6.  Utric  —  I.  ABgU- 
8*i*B  CbrcBlcl*. 

L  As  Cffidmon  marches  at  the  head  of  the  long  line  of  Eng- 
liab  pocta,  so  the  Venerable  Bede  lends  the  still  longer  line 
of  English  prose-writers.  This  wise  anil  saintly  man,  born  in 
673,  was  a  child  in  arms  when  Ctedmon  sang  Lbe  power  of  the 
Creator  and  his  counsel,  and  the  young  Aldhelm  had  begun  his 
work  at  Malmeshury.  When  seven  yea,r8  old,  —  that  is  to  say, 
about  the  time  of  the  death  of  Abbess  Hilda,  — Bede  was  placed 
in  the  newly-founded  monastery  of  St.  Peter,  at  Wearmouth. 
Three  years  later  the  associated  monastery  of  St.  Paul  was 
opened  at  Jarrow,  on  the  banks  of  tiio  Tyne,  about  Bve  miles  J 
distant  from  St.  Peter's.  Bede,  then  aged  t«n,  was  transferred  I 
to  the  Jarrow  monastery.  There  he  spent  his  life,  punctual  ia  | 
all  formal  exercises  of  devotion,  and  employing  his  whole  lei- 
eure,  pen  in  hcLnd,  for  the  advancement  of  true  knowledge.  He 
digested  and  arranged  the  teaching  of  the  fathers  of  the  church, 
tiiat  others  might  with  the  least  iiossible  difficulty  study  the 
Scriptures  by  the  light  they  gave.  He  produced,  in  a  Latin 
treatise  on  "  The  Nature  of  Things,"  a  text-book  of  the  sci- 
ence of  !u8  day,  digested  and  compacted  out  of  many  volumes. 
His  works  are  almost  an  eneyclopiedia  of  the  knowledge  of  his 
time,  lie  drew  it  from  many  sources,  where  it  lay  hidden  in 
dull,  voluminous,  or  inaccessible  books;  and  he  set  it  forth  in 
books  which  could  bo  used  in  the  monastery  schools,  or  be  read 
by  the  educated  for  their  own  further  instruction.  The  fame  of 
the  devout  and  simple-minded  English  scholar  spread  beyond 
England.  A  po[>e  in  vain  desired  to  have  him  brought  to 
Rome.     He  refused  in  his  own  monastery  the  dignity  of  abbot, 
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*'  Ike  ofllee  dfinds  boosdiold  otre ;  and  household 
one  hrings  with  it  dislimclioQ  of  mindf  which  hinders  the  pur*- 
8Dit  <^  kamiiig.'*  He  was  thus  at  work  in  his  monaster ji 
thiity-flix  years  old,  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Aldhelm. 

In  731,  in  his  fiffy-ninth  year,  Bede  finished  the  most  im* 
pcxtant  of  his  w<Kks,  that  known  as  his  ^^  Ecclesiastical  His- 
toij."  That  History  of  the  English  Church  was  virtual!)*  a 
history  of  Kngiand  broi^t  down  to  the  date  of  its  completion, 
and  baaed  upon  inquiries  made  with  the  true  spirit  of  a  histo« 
lian.  Bede  did  not  doubt  rep<Mrted  mirades ;  and  that  part  of 
the  religious  fiuth  of  his  time  supplies  details  which  we  should 
be  glad  now  to  exchange  for  other  information  upon  matters 
wh^rec^  he  gives  too  bare  a  chronicle ;  but,  whatever  its  de- 
fects, he  has  left  us  a  history  of  the  early  years  of  England,  — 
snodnct,  yet  often  warm  with  life ;  business-like  and  yet  childlike 
in  its  tone ;  at  onoe  practical  and  spiritual,  simply  Just,  and  the 
iroA  of  a  true  schdar,  breathing  love  to  Grod  and  man.  We 
owe  to  Bede  alone  the  knowledge  of  much  that  is  most  interest- 
ing in  our  early  history.  Where  other  authorities  arc  cited, 
they  are  often  writers,  who,  on  the  points  in  question,  know  no 
more  than  Bede  had  told  them.  Bede  died  in  tlie  year  735, 
four  years  after  the  completion  of  his  History.  Ho  wrote  in 
Latin,  then  the  language  of  all  scholars ;  but  in  his  last  days, 
under  painfhl  illness,  he  was  urging  forward  a  translation  into 
English  of  the  Gk>spel  of  St.  John.  One  of  his  pupils  said  to 
him,  when  the  end  was  near,  **  Most  dear  master,  there  is  still 
one  chapter  wanting ;  do  you  think  it  troublesome  to  be  asked 
BBjmxxe  questions?  '^  He  answered,  '^  It  is  no  trouble.  Take 
your  pen  and  make  ready,  and  write  fast."  Afterwards,  says 
the  pufnl,  who  gave,  in  a  letter  that  remahis  to  us,  the  narrative 
of  Bede's  last  days,  when  the  d}'ing  scholar  had  been  taking 
leave  of  his  brethren  in  the  monastery,  and  bequeathing  among 
them  his  little  wealth  of  pepper,  napldns,  and  incense,  ^*  the  boy 
said,  '  Dear  master,  there  is  yet  one  sentence  not  written.'  He 
answered,  ^  Write  quickly.'  Soon  after  the  boy  said,  ^  The  sen- 
tence is  now  written.'  He  replied,  '  It  is  well.  You  have  said 
the  truth.  It  is  ended.  Receive  my  head  into  your  hands ;  for 
it  ia.a  great  satisfaction  to  me  to  sit  fhcing  my  holy  place,  where 
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'I  was  wont  to  pray,  that  I  may  also,  sitting,  call  upon  my 
Father.*  And  thus  on  the  pavement  of  his  little  cell,  singing 
'  Glorj"  be  to  the  Father  and  to  the  Son  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost,' 
when  be  bad  named  the  Holy  Spirit  he  breathed  his  last,  and  so 
departed  into  the  heavenly  kingdom." 

2.  After  Bede'a  death  there  were  in  England  two  great 
scholars,  who  by  their  writings  made  themselves  famous  over 
all  Europe  ;  these  were  Alcnin,  who  died  in  804,  and  John 
Seotus  Erigeaa,  who  died  about  884.  These  men  did  much 
to  advance  learning  and  to  quicken  thought  in  England  ;  bnt  as 
their  writings  were  in  Latin,  and  not  in  English,  their  connection 
with  English  literature  was  only  indirect, 

3.  The  chief  prosperity  of  First  English  prose  gathers  aboat 
the  name  and  reign  of  the  great  King  Alfred.  Thirteen 
years  before  the  death  of  Erigena,  that  is  in  871,  Alfred  be- 
came King  of  England ;  and  at  that  time  the  same  races, 
which,  by  their  settlements  three  or  four  centuries  earlier,  had 
laid  the  foiindations  of  England,  were  again  descending  on  the 
coasts  of  the  North  Sea  and  the  Atlantic.  They  spread  their 
ravages  from  Fneslaud  to  Aquitainc,  and  pushed  inland  by  way 
of  the  Rhine,  the  Seine,  the  Loire,  and  the  Garorme.  In  Eng- 
land they  wore  called  the  Danes ;  in  France,  the  Normans.  In 
the  autumn  of  8G6  the  Danes  occupied  in  strength  part  of  the 
eastern  coast,  and  in  the  following  spring  they  plundered  aai 
burned  churches  and  monast«ries  of  East  Anglia.  The  Abbe 
Hilda's  was  among  the  monasteries  burned  in  867. 

In  876,  wbeu  Alfred,  aged  twenty-seven,  had  been  for  fire 
years  an  unlucky  king,  with  Ilealfdenc  strong  at  the  bend  of 
hie  Danes  in  the  north  of  England,  and  Gutlirum  in  the  south, 
Rolf  (colled  also  RoUo  and  Rou)  entered  the  Seine.  He 
and  his  brother  Gorm  had,  like  others,  contended  with  their 
own  king  at  home.  Gorm  had  been  killed,  and  Rolf  had  gone 
into  indeiicndcnt  exile  as  a  bold  adventurer  by  sea.  He  bad 
sought  prizes  tn  England  and  Belgium  before  ho  went  up  the 
Seine,  and  was  then  invited  to  take  peaceful  occupation  of 
^uen.  In  879  King  Alfred  obtained  peace  by  his  treaty  with 
Guthrum.  Thirty-two  years  afterwards,  in  911,  the  land  of  the 
Normans,  afterwards  called  Normandy,  was  yielded  to  RoUo 
and  his  roUowcra. 
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Thas  we  see  that  King  Alfired,  in  his  straggle  with  the  Danes, 
was  battling  only  with  one  part  of  a  great  movement  akin  to 
that  which  had  first  brought  the  English  into  Britain ;  and  that 
the  foundation  of  Normandy,  aboat  ten  years  after  King  Alfred's 
death,  is  but  another  of  its  incidents,  although  an  incident  of 
first  importance  in  the  history  of  Europe. 

King  Alfred,  having  secured  some  peace  with  the  new  settlers 
on  his  coast,  proceeded  to  restore  strength  to  his  people  with 
the  help  of  the  best  advisers  he  could  gather  to  his  court. 
Churches  and  monasteries  had  suffered  for  their  wealth;  but 
their  plunder  and  destruction  meant  also  destruction  of  their 
schools.  "There  are  only  a  few,"  said  Alfired,  "on  this  side 
of  the  Humber,  who  Can  understand  the  divine  service,  or  even 
translate  a  Latin  letter  into  English,  and  I  believe  not  many 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Humber  either.  They  are  so  few,  in- 
deed, that  I  cannot  remember  one  south  of  the  Thames  when  I 
began  to  reign."  Alfred  re-established  monasteries,  and  took 
pains  to  make  them  efficient  centres  of  education  for  his  people. 
Partly  because  the  knowledge  of  Latin  had  to  be  recovered, 
partly  because  good  knowledge  is  most  widely  diffused  through 
a  land  when  it  is  written  in  the  language  of  the  people,  AlAred 
made,  or  caused  to  be  made  for  him,  translations  of  the  books 
which  had  been  most  valued  when  they  were  among  the  Latin 
text-books  of  the  daj's  of  Bede  and  Alcuin.  One  of  these  was 
Bede's  "  Ecclesiastical  History,"  or  History  of  England,  trans- 
lated into  English  without  any  of  the  added  information  with 
which  it  could  have  been  enriched.  Perhaps  a  reverence  for 
Bede's  work  caused  Alfired  to  present  it  to  his  counUymen 
without  change  or  addition. 

The  same  feeling  would  not  stand  in  the  way  of  a  free  hand- 
ling of  "  The  Universal  History  "  of  Orosius.  This  had  been 
the  accepted  manual  in  monastery  schools,  for  general  history 
from  the  creation  to  A.D.  416.  Its  author  was  a  Spanish  con- 
troversial Christian  of  the  fifth  century,  and  it  was  written  at 
the  suggestion  of  St.  Augustine  of  Hippo.  Augustine  was 
himself  writing  "De  Civitate  Dei"  to  sustain  the  faith  of 
Christians  who  had  seen  Alaric  sack  Rome,  by  showing  from 
church  history  that  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  could  not  add 


to  the  world's  mieeiy.  He  suggested  to  Orosiits,  who  just  then 
came  to  constilt  him  on  some  question  of  heresy,  that  he  might 
show  from  profane  history  the  same  thing  for  the  re-assuranoe 
of  the  faithful.  Orosius  produced,  therefore,  in  Latin,  a  dull 
book,  written,  aa  Pope  Gelasiua  I,  said,  "with  wonderAil 
brevity  against  heathen  perversions,"  and  it  became  in  the 
monastery  schools  the  chief  manual  of  universal  history.  King 
AliVed,  in  giving  a  free  translation  of  it  to  bis  people,  cleared 
the  book  of  chiu'ch  controversy,  omitted,  altei-ed,  and  addedt 
with  the  sole  purpose  of  producing  a  good  summary  of  general 
bistorj-  and  geogi'aphy. 

King  Alfred's  other  work  in  aid  of  a  right  knowledge  of  his- 
tory was,  probably,  the  establishment  of  that  national  reconl  of 
events  which  was  kept  afterwards  for  a  long  time  from  year  to 
year,  and  is  now  commonly  known  as  "The  Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle."  It  l>egins,  atler  a  brief  account  of  Britain,  with 
Cicaar's  invasion ;  is  in  its  earlier  details  obviously  a  compila- 
tion, and  that  chiefly  from  Bcde,  but  begins  to  give  fuller  de- 
tails after  the  year  853;  and  so,  from  a  date  within  Alfred' 
lifetime,  begins  to  take  rank  with  Bede  aa  one  of  the  great 
sources  of  information  on  the  early  history  of  England.  It 
may  be  supposed,  that,  for  the  keeping  of  this  annual  records 
of  the  nation's  life,  local  events  were  reported  at  the  heai}-' 
quarters  of  some  one  monastery  in  which  was  a  monk 
missioned  to  act  as  historiographer;  that,  at  the  end  of  each, 
year,  this  monk  set  down  what  he  thought  moat  worthy  to  bft 
remembered,  and  that  he  then  had  transcripts  of  his  brief  note 
made  in  the  scriptorium  of  his  monastery,  and  fonvardcd  to 
Other  houses  for  addition  to  the  copies  kept  by  them  of  the 
great  year-book  of  the  nation.  Geoffrey  Gaimar,  writing  in 
Uie  twelfth  century,  says  that  King  Alfred  had  at  Winchester  a 
copy  of  a  chronicle  fastened  by  a  chain ;  so  that  all  who  wished 
might  read.  In  some  such  way  as  this  "The  Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle"  was  kept  up  until  the  time  of  the  Norman  coo- 
qnest,  and  for  three  generations  ader  that.  Its  last  record  ia 
of  the  atxcssion  of  Henry  II.  in  Uie  year  1  UiA. 

King  AllVcd   not   only   tried  to   make   his   countrrmcD    ao- 
quainted  with  the  world  in  which  they  lived,  but  he  sought 
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also  to  aid  etch  in  aoqidri]^  a  firm  role  over  the  world  within 
Inmadf.  For  this  leason  he  turned  into  English  the  famous 
Latin  woilc  of  Boethios,  the  last  man  of  genius  produced  by 
ancient  Borne.  Boethius,  a  Roman  senator,  lost  the  favor  of 
Theodoric  by  a  love  fcx-  his  country,  which  his  enemies  called 
treaacm;  was  imprisoned,  and  from  prison  led  to  execution, 
about  tlie  year  525.  In  prison  he  wrote  his  noble  work  called 
^*The  Consolation  of  Philosophy,"  in  five  books  of  prose, 
mixed  with  verse.  The  first  of  its  five  books  recognized  as  the 
great  source  of  ocmsolation  that  a  wise  God  rules  the  world ; 
the  second  aigued  that  man  in  his  worst  extremity  possesses 
mocfa,  and  ought  to  fix  his  mind  on  the  imperishable ;  the  third 
maintained  that  God  is  the  chief  good,  and  works  no  evil; 
the  fourth,  that,  as  seen  from  above,  only  the  good  are  happy ; 
and  the  fifth  sought  to  reconcile  Grod's  knowledge  of  what  is 
necessary  with  the  fr^ee-will  of  mankind.  The  charm  of  a  philo- 
aoi^c  mind  expressed  through  a  pure  strain  of  natural  piety 
had  made  this  dialogue  between  Philosophy  and  the  Prisoner  so 
popular,  that  the  church  justified  its  use  of  the  vc^ume  in  schools 
by  claiming  Boethius  as  a  Christian  martyr.  He  was  canonized 
as  a  saint  in  the  eighth  century,  though  in  his  book  he  turns 
from  the  depth  of  worldly  calamity  to  explore  all  sources  of 
true  consolation,  and  does  not  name  Christ.  Alfred  belie\*ed, 
as  he  was  told,  that  Boethius  suffered  as  a  Christian  under 
Theodoric,  and  told  it  again  when  he  gave  '^The  Consolation 
of  Philosophy  "  in  English  to  his  people. 

Song  Alfred  also,  with  the  same  desire  to  give  men  inward 
strength,  translated  into  English  a  frimous  book  by  Pope  Greg- 
ory the  Great.  This  book,  known  as  the  ''  Regula  Pastoralis,'^ 
showing  what  the  mind  of  a  true  spiritual  pastor  ought  to  be, 
was  made  English  as  ^^  Gregory's  Book  on  the  Care  of  the  Soul." 
It  is  in  the  prefhce  to  this  that  King  Alfred  tells  of  the  decay 
of  learning  in  his  kingdom,  and  of  his  desire  for  its  true  resto- 
ration. 

We  cannot  know  with  certainty  whether  much  of  the  work 
ascribed  to  King  Alfred  was  done  by  his  own  hand,  or  whether 
he  may  rather  be  said  to  have  encouraged,  by  strong  fel- 
lowship in  industry,  the  labors  of  those  good  men  whom  he 
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gathered   to  lits  court,  and  who  worked  under  hia  direction, 
gii-ing  and  receiving  counsel,  for  the  furtherance  of  Ilia  most    ' 
royal  enterprise.     What  we  do  know  with  certainty  assures  us,  I 
that,  although  King  Alired  lived  a  thousand  years  ago,  a  thou-  I 
saud  years  hence,  if  there  be  England  then,  hia  memory  will 
yet  be  precious  to  his  country. 

4.  There  is  little  to  be  said  of  our  First  EngUsh  htcrature 
after  the  time  of  King  Alfred,  who  died  in  901.  Two  devout 
ecclesiastics,  Etlidl\70ld  and  DonBtan,  Bought  to  reform 
monastic  hfe  by  putting  more  purity  and  zeal  into  it ;  and,  in 
the  prosecution  of  this  work,  Ethclwold  translated  into  Eng- 
lish Benedict's  "  Rule  of  a  Monastic  Life."  Dunstan  wrote  an 
adaptation  of  the  same  rule  for  the  use  of  English  monks,  and 
also  a  lai^e  "  Commentary  on  tlie  Benedictine  Rule,"  doubt- 
less from  notes  of  the  lectures  given  by  him  to  his  pupils  in 
the  monastery  schools.  Some  fragments  of  First  English  in  the 
chapter  library  at  Gloucester  have  been  partly  published  in 
fauaunile  as  "  Gloucester  Fragments,"  and  include  a  detail  of 
miracles  tliat  preceded  and  directed  the  dedication,  by  Arch- 
bishop Dunstan,  of  Ethelwold's  restored  Cathedral  of  Win- 


5,  No  vigor  of  independent  genius  was  developed  by  tliilifl 
movement  towards  greater  strictness  of  monastic  rule.  Tta« 
best  intellectual  effort  amoi^  us  in  the  century  foUomng  the 
death  of  Alfred  took  the  same  direction.  Earnest  and  religioua 
men  felt  in  their  jouth  an  enthusiasm  stirred  by  the  re-founding 
of  those  monasteries  in  which  they  were  trained ;  and,  looking 
only  to  the  furthest  limit  of  their  little  world,  they  devoutly- 
sought  to  raise  their  country  by  pulling  purer  and  intenser  life 
into  tlie  men  who  were  its  teachers.  But  the  nation  v 
vancing,  through  much  stir  of  blood,  into  a  new  age  of  its  I 
life,  and  could  be  little  helped  by  a  fixed  reproduction  of  past  ' 
forms. 

Alfred's  grandson,  Athelstan,  attacked  by  Danes  from  Ire- 
land  anr)   Danes   of  the    north   of  England,  with  allies  fVom 
among  tlio  Gael  and  Cymry,  overcame  his  enemies  in  the  jear 
937  at  the  great  battle  of  Brunanburh.     Trouble  with  Danea  J 
coullnued,  till  there  was  more  quiet  in  the  reign  of  Edgar,  whQ  J 
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begm  to  Tide  st  tiie  ape  of  sixteeii.  and  fWwi  ^le  OQtsd  of  hts 
rdgn  took  DanstsB  for  dikf  ooniideBor.  Riig:ir«  thcit^forw 
flopportod  tbt  gmt  efforts  nuwie  f»r  a  Tt^Tival  of  nK>na;$^tioi^m. 
He  died  in  the  Tear  975,  after  sixteen  rears  of  nilo«  ami  was 
caDed  Lord  of  the  wbole  Isle  of  Albion.  Blendiiur  of  all  oou« 
stitoents  of  Hie  great  nation  c^  the  fiitore  was  still  giving  on. 
An  Rwgfamd  bad  been  formed,  and  now  came  the  foit»«hadowiiig 
<^  a  Great  Biitun.  The  days  of  the  first  generations  of  Kn^ 
g^lrii  are  tberefiare  drawing  to  a  dose. 

MeanwUk  Denmari^,  Sw^en«  and  Norway  had  giown  also 
into  oompafir  powers :  and  in  the  reign  of  EthelitKi  the  Unroady 
RngJMid  was  not  merdy  disturbed  by  the  Danes  settled  on  hor 
shores^  bat  had  to  ftce  their  power  as  invaders.  In  the  )*ear 
994  tiiey  attac^^ed  Ipswich^  ravaged  the  surrounding  ciHintns 
and  were  met  nnsnccessfblly  at  Maldon  in  Essex  by  tlio  (>atrioUo 
bands  which  had  been  trained  and  led  by  Byrhtnoth,  wlu>  fell 
in  the  battle. 

€1  These  were  the  days  of  outward  tumult,  in  which  iBUrio 
wrote  his  ^^  Homilies.'*  JElfHc  was  one  of  the  first  pupils  of 
Ethelwold  at  Abii^on.  When  Ethclwold  became  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  ^Ifiic  acted  as  chief  of  the  teachers  in  his  diocoso, 
and  wrote  for  the  use  of  schools  a  lively  little  l)ook  of  litttiu 
"Colloquy."  It  was  afterwards  enlarged  and  republishoil  by 
^Ifiic  Bata,  who  had  himself  been  taught  Latin  by  it  at  Win- 
diester.  Latin  being  in  his  time,  and  long  before  and  atlor, 
spoken  and  written  as  the  common  language  of  the  lo.ariuHl, 
coUoquy  was  a  common  way  of  teaching,  ^IfVio  ropn>8onts 
in  his  dialogue  pupils  who  beg  to  be  taught,  answering  ques- 
tions as  to  their  respective  trades ;  and  thus  ho  brings  out  in 
a  few  pages  a  very  large  number  of  words  that  would  bo  usod 
by  them  in  talk  over  the  daily  business  of  life.  JElHIo  wroto 
also  for  his  pupils  a  "Glossary"  in  Latin  and  KngliHh.  Ho 
was  removed  from  Winchester  to  the  Abbey  of  Ccruo  in  Dorset- 
shire by  the  wish  of  its  founder,  and  there  it  was,  that,  at  tlio 
request  of  the  founder's  son,  ^Ifric  produced  his  "  Iloniilios," 
compiled  and  translated  from  the  Fathers,  in  two  sets  each  of 
forty  sermons.  The  first  set  was  completed  in  the  year  990, 
and  is  a  harmony  of  the  opinions  of  the  Fathers  on  all  points 
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of  faith  as  the  English  Church  of  his  time  accepted  them.  It 
was  made  public  by  the  authority  of  Sigeric,  then  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  The  other  set  tells  of  the  saints  whom  the 
church  then  revered.  ^IMc  also  began  a  translation,  in 
abridgment,  of  the  Bible  into  English,  and  completed  in  this 
way  the  whole  Pentateuch,  as  well  as  the  Book  of  Job.  Thus 
^Ifric  is  to  be  remembered  as  the  first  man  who  translated  into 
English  prose  any  considerable  portion  of  the  Bible. 

7.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  great  national 
record  of  English  histor>',  the  Anglo-Sazon  Chronida^ 
was  established  in  King  Alfred's  time,  and  continued  to  be 
written,  year  by  year,  until  almost  a  century  after  the  Norman 
Conquest.  With  this  work,  representing  both  prose  and  poetry^ 
the  story  of  First  English  literature,  therefore,  comes  to  an  end. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

WBITIN06   OF  ENGLISHMEN   IN  LATIN  AND  IN 

FRENCH. 


1.  Tkt  fti^flA  htmgmaf  kcfftov  ami.  aft«r  Um  V^raiui  C»ao«*t«  ~  f .  Wrltlar*  In 
hUOrn  wmi  te  fttitk.~>.  CkrtmklM.  —  4.  WIUIui  cT  MalMMikviT.  ~ 4.  6Mf* 
fk«y«r  B— ■— til  —t.  Wac*.  — 7.  A  Orwiy  cf  IUm*  Clirtaklftrt.  —  A.  Balpli 
■ig^ca.— t.  Bmmmw;  Walter  Sap.  — 10.  OtlMr  Saaiaacf-Wrttert.  — 11. 
flvir«ir.~lS.  mariM.— It.  ainicle-Play*  aa4  XTnterlMU  — 14.  WrtUn  m 
Sdeace;  Atlidari  cT  Batlu  —  li.  Alcxaaier  Xeckluua.  — 16.  Bair«r  Baraii.— 
17.  Writers  m  Law;  Balpk  OlasTtUe;  Hearj  cT  Brartea.  — IH.  Relltrlam 
K119IU1  Bekate  caaeeralaf  Aatliarltj.  —  It.  9lc«l  Wlreker.— 
Babart  QraawCaata.— fl.  Bkkar^  4a  Bary. 


1.  DcRiKG  the  four  centuries  lVt)m  Csedmon  to  the  Conquest 
the  language  of  hooks  written  in  English  may  he  said  to  have 
heen  fixed.  Among  the  First  English  themselves,  mixtures  of 
race  and  trihe  from  the  Continent  varied  in  difTeront  parts  of 
the  country,  and  in  each  place  the  constituents  and  the  pix)|>or- 
tions  of  the  mixture  were  shown  b}-  the  form  of  8|>eech.  Vixh 
Tindal  dialects  were  thus  established.  Then,  as  now,  the 
spoken  language  of  the  country'  had  its  local  differences,  only 
more  strongly  marked  than  the}*  now  are  ;  and  the  untaught  mul- 
titude was  careless  about  grammar ;  while  the  cultivated  class, 
which  produced  books,  maintained  in  them  a  standard  of  tlio 
language,  being  carefUl  to  preserve  accuracy  in  use  of  inflection, 
discrimination  of  gender,  and  upon  all  other  such  points.  Even 
the  vocabulary  of  First  English  literature  remained  for  those  four 
centuries  very  uniform ;  so  that,  with  a  few  traces  of  provin- 
cialism which  may  point  towards  the  birthplace  of  a  writer,  and 
perhaps  some  looseness  of  grammar  towards  the  close  of  the 
I)eriod,  during  the  four  centuries  of  First  English  literature,  all 
English  thought  written  in  English  may  be  said  to  have  come 
down  to  us  in  one  language  as  fixed  as  that  which  wc  now  speak. 

But,  during  the  three  centuries  from  the  Conquest  to  the  time 
of  Chaucer,  there  was  continuous  change.     The  language  then 
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was  in  transition  to  the  later  form,  in  n-hich,  again,  it  beci 
fixed.  In  race  the  Normans  were  another  comliination  ot 
English  elements.  Even  the  part  of  France  on  which  they  had 
established  thoraselves  was  Teutonized  before  they  eame  to  it ; 
for  it  was  that  which  had  in  Casar's  time  a  population  traceable 
to  a  Teutonic  immigration,  and  to  which  there  had  come  in  the 
fifth  century  the  Franks,  — Teutons  again.  As  far  as  concerned 
race  only,  there  was  quite  as  much  of  original  kindred  in  the 
blood  of  those  wliom  we  call  Normans  and  Saxons  as  bolween 
fellow-Englishmen  now  living  in  Yoi'kshiro  and  in  Hampshire. 
But  the  energetic  Normans  bad  been  drawing,  for  the  subBeqiicnt 
advantage  of  the  world,  their  own  separate  lessons  from  the 
school  of  life.  Tliey  had  dropped  in  France  their  own  language ; 
their  sons  loamt  speech  of  the  mothers  found  in  tiie  new  coun- 
tiy,  and,  when  they  first  came  over  to  England  as  rulers,  gave 
kings  who  spoke  only  French,  ecclesiastics  whom  their  kings 
could  trust,  French- speaking  abbots  at  the  head  of  the  monas- 
teries (which  were  the  only  consen'ators  of  knowledge  and  cen- 
tres of  education) ,  and  French-speaking  knights  in  their  castleaj 
as  centres  of  infiuencc  among  the  native  rural  population, 

French  was  the  language  of  the  ruling  class  in  Church  and 
State.      Latin  was  used   in  books  habitually  as  the  commOQ, 
language  of  the  educated  througliont  Europe.  — the  only  lui^J 
guage  in  which  a  scholar  might  ho|)e  to  address,  not  merely  t1 
few  among  a  single  people,  but  the  whole  republic  of  lett 
English  remained  the  language  of  the  iieople,  and  its  predoi 
nance  was  sure. 

But  there  was  no  longer  in  the  monasteries  a  cultivated  clasi 
maintaining  a  standaid  of  the  language.  The  common  jieopla 
weru  not  strict  in  care  of  genders  and  inflections.  Those  new* 
comers  who  sought  to  make  themselves  understood  in  English 
helped  also  to  bring  old  niceties  of  inflection  to  decay.  At  ib» 
same  time  old  ivords  were  modified,  and  some  were  dropjtcd, 
when  tlicir  places  were  completely  taken  by  convenient  new 
words  that  formed  part  of  the  large  vocabulary  wherewith  our 
language  was  now  tieing  enriched.  In  large  towns  change  was 
continuous  and  somewhat  rapid :  in  country  districts  it  was 
slow.    Thus,  wtiilethe  provincial  distinctiona  all  remained,  local. 
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oonditioiis,  here  adrancing,  there  retarding,  the  new  moTement, 
caused  increase  of  difference  between  the  forms  of  speech  current 
in  Enghind  at  one  time. 

2.  In  the  years  next  following  the  Conquest  the  chief  authors 
were  ecclesiastics,  and  their  language  Latin.  The  books  were 
usually  dironicles  and  lives  of  saints  ;  but  there  was  represen- 
tation also  of  the  love  of  travel,  and  already  a  faint  indication 
of  the  new  spirit  of  ftree  inquir}*  that  was  to  break  the  bonds  of 
ancient  science.  Not  until  the  time  of  Eling  John,  who  began 
his  reign  just  a  hundred  and  thirty-three  years  after  the  Con- 
quest, did  books  in  English  begin  to  appear.  During  all  that 
time,  nearly  all  writing  of  mark  had  been  in  Latin ;  and  those 
books  which  were  not  in  Latin  were  in  French.  Indeed  for 
more  than  a  hundred  years  after  the  reign  of  John,  and  quite 
down  to  the  end  of  our  period  of  Transitional  English,  the  larger 
part  of  the  Uterature  written  in  England  was  in  Latin  and  in 
French  rather  than  in  English.  This  huge  mass  of  writings 
produced  in  England  from  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  to 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth,  but  produced  in  some  other  lan- 
guage than  that  of  England,  cannot  be  regarded  as  English 
literature.  We  need  not  here  concern  ourselves  with  these 
writings,  except  so  far  as  they  illustrate  the  condition  of  Eng- 
lish thought  at  that  time,  or  as  they  stand  for  the  origin  of 
literary  movements  which  revealed  themselves,  then  and  after- 
ward, in  literature  that  is  English.  Under  this  limitation  let 
us  glance  rapidl}*  over  the  Latin  and  French  writings  that  were 
produced  in  England  during  the  three  centuries  now  under 
consideration. 

3.  Pertiaps  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  portion  of  them 
are  the  Chronicles,  which  during  all  this  period  were  writ- 
ten by  ecclesiastics,  and  generall}'  by  monks. 

The  history-making  Normans  gave  from  the  first  much  occu- 
pation for  the  pen  of  the  good  monk  in  his  scriptorium.  In 
that  room  he  copied  tlie  desirable  things  that  were  not  bought 
for  the  monastic  librar}^  —  works  of  the  Fathers,  writings  in 
defence  of  orthodox  belief;  a  good  book  on  the  right  computa- 
tion of  Easter ;  a  treatise  on  each  of  the  seven  steps  of  knowl- 
edge which  led  up  to  theolog}^  namely,  grammar,  rhetoric,  and 


logic,  forming  the  trivium,  of  ethics,  with  arithmetic,  geoma- 
by,  music,  and  astronomy,  the  quadrivium  of  physics.  There' 
would  be  need  algo  of  a  fresher  historj'  than  Orosiua  could  fup- 
nish.  The  framer  of  such  a  history  might  begin  with  Adam, 
and  cause  any  short  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  world  fi'ooi' 
the  creation  to  be  copied,  or  a  larger  histoiy  to  ho  reduced  in 
scale.  As  he  proceeded  towards  his  own  time,  he  wouhl  givft 
out  now  this,  now  that,  accepted  history  of  a  particular  period, 
to  be  copied  literally,  or  condensed.  But  when  he  came  down 
Ui  a  time  within  his  own  memory',  or  that  of  men  about  him,  he 
began  to  tell  his  story  for  himself,  and  spoke  from  living  knowl- 
edge ;  from  this  point,  therefore,  his  chronicle  became  for  after- 
times  an  independent  record  of  great  value.  In  days  when  the 
strong  sought  conquest,  and  lands  often  changed  masters,  the 
monasteries,  with  wide-spread  possessions,  had  reason  to  keep 
themselves  well  informed  in  the  history-making  of  the  great 
lords  of  the  soil.  The  chronicle,  which  faithAilly  preserved 
a  record  of  events  in  the  surrounding  world  during  the  yean 
last  past,  would  be  one  of  the  best  read  and  most  usel\il  books 
in  the  monastic  hbrary.  Monasteries  wei'e  many,  and  the  num- 
ber also  of  the  chroniclers  was  great.  In  England  they  wer* 
usually  men  whose  hearts  were  with  the  people  to  whom  they 
belonged.  Not  brilhanl,  like  those  chroniclers  of  France  who 
gave  their  souls  up  to  outside  enjojinent  of  court  glitter  and 
the  pomp  of  war,  but  sober  and  accurate  recorders  of  such  matter 
as  concerned  reaUties  of  life,  they  saw  in  England  the  home  of 
a  people,  not  the  (ilayground  of  a  king, 

4.  Of  all  this  great  throng  of  chroniclers,  the  Iwst  are  these 
three, — William  of  Malmeabiirj',  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  and 
Waee,  sometimes  niiscallcil  Robert  Wace. 

William  of  Malmesbury,  who  almost  rose  from  the 
chronicler  into  the  historian,  was  born  probably  about  the  year 
lOaS ;  and  of  his  parents  one  was  English,  and  one  Norman. 
He  went  as  a  boy  into  the  monastery  at  Malmesbury ;  was 
known  Uiere  as  an  enthusiast  for  books ;  sought,  bought,  and 
road  \hniri ;  and  gave  alt  tlio  intervals  between  religious  cxcr- 
cises  to  his  uclive  literary  work.  He  was  made  librarian  at 
Malmesbury,  and  would  not  be  piadc  abbot.     His  chief  work, 
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'' De  Ckstis  Regom '*  ('^mstorr  of  Hie  TTrngs  of  England  "*)^ 
is  in  five  bcx^,  beginning  intb  the  arnvhl  of  the  First  Bngiisii 
in  449,  reacfaii^  to  the  Norman  Conqnest  hy  the  cloBe  of  boc^ 
ii.,  giving  the  third  boc^  to  Willlain  the  Conqueror,  the  fourth 
to  William  Bofns^  and  the  £llh  to  Henrv  I.^  as  far  as  the  t^en- 
tieth  year  of  Ms  reign.  Under  a  separate  title,  ^^  Histona  No- 
vella"  (^*  Modem  Histofj"),  William,  at  tiie  request  of  Robert 
of  GloQoester,  continoed  his  record  of  current  events,  in  three 
short  bo(to,  to  tlie  vear  1142,  where  he  broke  off  in  the  storv 
of  the  contest  of  his  patron,  the  Eari  of  Gloucester,  with  King 
Stephen,  at  Matilda's  escape  over  the  ice  from  Oxford  to  Wal- 
lingford.  "This/*  he  said,  *'  I  purpose  describing  more  fully, 
if,  bj  Grod's  permission,  I  shall  ever  learn  the  truth  of  it  from 
those  who  were  present."  As  he  wrote  no  more,  the  time  of 
William  of  Malmesbnry's  death  is  inferred  from  the  date  of  the 
conclusion  of  his  hisUxT,  1142,  when  his  age  was  about  forty- 
seven.  So  able  a  sdiolar  had,  of  course,  many  commissions 
from  the  other  monasteries  to  produce  lives  of  their  saints.  He 
wrote  also  in  four  books  '^  De  Gestis  Pontificum"  (^^  History 
of  the  Prelates  of  England  "). 

S.  Five  years  after  William  of  Malmesbury  had  ceased  to 
write,  Geoffrey  of  Momnoiith  completed  his  ^^Chronicoo 
sive  Historia  Britonum  "  ("  History  of  British  Kings  ").  As 
his  predecessor  William  had  brought  dironicle-writing  to  per- 
fection, so  Geoffrey,  out  of  the  form  of  the  dironicle,  produced 
the  spirit  that  was  to  animate  new  forms  of  literature,  and 
opened  a  spring  of  poetry  that  we  find  running  through  the 
fields  of  English  literature  in  all  after-time. 

GeoflCrey  was  a  Welsh  priest,  in  whom  there  was  blood  of  the 
Cymry  quickening  his  genius.  He  had  made  a  translation  of 
the  *'  Prophecies  of  Merlin,"  when,  as  he  tells  us,  Walter  Cale- 
nius.  Archdeacon  of  Oxford,  found  in  Brittany  an  ancient 
history  of  Britain,  written  in  the  Cymric  tongue.  He  knew  no 
man  better  able  to  translate  it  than  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  who 
had  credit  as  an  elegant  writer  of  Latin  verse  and  prose. 
Geoflfrey  undertook  the  task,  and  formed  accordingl}'  his  "His- 
tory of  British  Kings"  in  four  books,  dedicated  to  Robert,  Earl 
of  Gloucester.    Afterwards  he  made  alterations,  and  formed  the 
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woric  into  eight  books,  to  which  he  added  "Merlin's  Pro|die- 
cies,"  translated  out  of  Cymric  verse  into  Latin  prose.  The 
historj-,  as  linalj.v  eomiileted  by  him  in  1147,  is  in  twelve  book*, 
and  the  whole  work  was  a  romance  of  historj,  taking  the  grave 
form  of  authentic  clironicle,  Geoffrey  closed  Uis  budget  with  s 
plajiul  reference  to  more  exact  historians,  to  whom  he  left  the 
deeds  of  the  Saxons,  but  whom  he  advised  "  to  be  silent  about 
the  kings  of  the  Britons,  since  they  have  not  that  book  in  the 
British  language,  which  Waller,  Archdeacon  of  Oxford,  brought 
out  of  Brittany."  There  is  a  sly  vein  of  banter  in  this  refer- 
ence to  the  mysterioua  book  upon  which  Geoffrey  fathered 
his  ingenious  invention  of  a  list  of  British  kings  who  did  won- 
derful deeds,  gave  their  names  to  this  place  and  that,  reigned 
each  of  them  exactly  so  many  years  and  months,  and  made  an 
unbroken  series  from  Brut,  great-grandson  of  wEneas,  tbrougll 
King  Arthur,  to  Cadwailo,  who  died  in  the  year  689.  ■'  It  was 
Somebody  who  said  it,  not  I."  We  first  read,  in  this  fiction,  of 
Sabrina,  "virgin  daughter  of  Locrine;'*  of  Gorboduc,  whOM 
Btory  was  the  theme  of  the  earliest  English  tragedy ;  of  Lear 
and  his  daughter;  and,  above  all,  of  Ei«o  Artuvr  as  the 
recognized  hero  of  a  national  romance.  Geoffrey  obtained  the 
by-name  of  Arturua,  and  was  said  to  have  "  made  the  little 
finger  of  his  Arthm'  stouter  than  the  back  of  Alexander  the 
Great."  !>o  wrote  a  painstaking,  unimaginative  chronicler  of* 
the  next  generation,  WiUiam  of  Newbury,  who,  considerii 
"  how  saucily  and  how  shamelessly  he  lies  almost  throughout,' 
and  not  caring  to  specify  "  how  much  of  the  acts  of  the  Britons 
before  Julius  Caesar  tliat  man  invented,  or  wrote  from  the  In- 
ventions of  others  as  if  autliontic,"  said  of  Geoffrey,  "As  in  all 
tliiugs  wo  trust  Bi^le,  whose  wistlom  and  sincerity  are  beyond 
duubt;  so  tliat  fal>lerwith  his  fables  shall  be  straightway  spat 
out  by  us  all."  For  from  it.  The  r^ular  chi'Onieler  was  scao- 
dalized  ot  the  pretensions  of  a  perftctly  new  form  of  literature, 
a  work  of  Aincy  dressed  in  the  form  of  one  of  his  own  faithfU 
records  of  events.    But  the  work  stirred  men's  imaginations. 

6.  The  two  chroniclers  just  mentioned  wrote  their  books  in 
I'Utin ;  but  the  chronicler  now  to  be  spoken  of,  Wace,  wrote 
bin  most  important  book  in  French.     He  was  horn  at  Jersey, 
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edneated  st  Cmd*  juid  was  a  reading-dcrk  and  a  romanco- 
writer  at  Caen  in  the  latter  part  of  Stephen's  reipi.  Ho  HhRixxl 
tiie  entimsiasm  with  which  men  of  bright  imagination  nH^civcd 
G«(^&YT  of  MoniDoath's  '•Chronicle,"  and  ropnxlucoii  it  an  a 
Yreuch  metrical  romance,  the  ''Brut«'*  in  more  than  ir>,000 
lines.  Sometimes  he  translated  closeh%  sometimes  paraphraNiHi, 
sometimes  added  &esh  l^ends  fh>m  Brittany,  or  fVesh  inven- 
tions of  his  own.  His  woris  was  completed  in  1155,  immoiii- 
ately  after  the  aooession  of  Henry  II.,  who  gave  him  a  pn'l)ond 
St  Bayenx.  Waee  afterwards  amplified  a  Latin  clironiolc  of 
the  deeds  of  William  the  Conqueror,  by  William  of  Poitiers, 
tiiat  king's  diaplain,  into  a  ^^  Roman  de  Ron."  But  there  was 
no  ocmtinnaDoe  of  royal  favor ;  and  he  died,  unprospcrous,  in 
England,  probably  in  1 184. 

7.  Althcragh  these  three  chroniclers  are  the  most  noteworthy,  it  may 
be  well  to  place  here  at  least  the  names  of  others  of  less  im|)ortance. 
They  are  Tni^t,  who  wrote  a  ''Historia  Duuelmcnsis  Ecclosin;** 
Florence  of  Worcester,  who  wrote  **  Chrouicon  ex  Chronicls  ab  Initio 
Hundi  usqne  ad  Annnm  Christi  1117  dcductum;'*  Eatlmcr  of  Cantor> 
bury,  who  wrote  "Histdria  Novonun;"  Alfred  of  Beverley,  who  wroto 
an  abridgment  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth's  ''  Chronicle ;  *'  Geoffrey 
Gaunar,  who  wrote  a  French  metrical  translation  of  the  some  '*  Chrtini- 
de,"  and  added  to  it  the  series  of  Saxon  kings ;  Henry  of  Iluntini^on, 
who  wrote  a  "Chronicon"  in  eight  books;  William  of  Newbur>-,  who 
wrote  "Historia  Rerum  Anglicarum;"  Roger  of  Hovedcn,  who  wroto 
"  Annales,"  from  732,  where  Bede  left  off,  to  1201;  Gerald  of  Wales, 
otherwise  called  Gerald  du  Bani,  or  GiraMus  Cambrensis,  who  wroto 
"Expugnatio  Hibemise;"  Roger  of  Weudover,  who  wrote  '*  Florcs  His- 
toriarum;"  Matthew  Paris,  who  wrote  '* Historia  Major;'*  John  of 
Oxnead,  who  wrote  a  "  Chronicon  "  from  449  to  1292;  Nicholas  Trivet, 
who  wrote  '*  Annales  Sex  Regum  AngHie,"  ending  in  1307;  Peter  Lang- 
toft,  who  wrote  in  French  verse  a  ''Chronicle  of  England,"  ending  in 
the  same  year;  John  of  Trokelowe,  who  ?rrote  *'  Annales,"  from  1307 
to  1323;  and  Robert  of  Avesbury,  who  wrote  ''De  Mirabilibus  Gestis 
Edwaidl  UL,"  ending  with  1356. 

8.  This  long  series  of  chronicles  written  by  Englishmen, 
chiefly  in  Latin,  is  fittingly  closed  in  the  '^Polychronicon," 
written  in  Latin  by  Ralph  Higden,  a  Benedictine  monk,  who, 
in  his  earlier  life,  is  thought  to  have  written  the  first  miracle- 
plays  in  English.  His  ^^  Poly  chronicon,"  in  seven  books, 
was  so  called,  he  says,  because  it  gave  the  chronicle  of  many 
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times.      Its  first  book  described   the    countries  of  the  kno^n'l 
world,    especially  Britain ;    its   second    book   gave   the  histoiy 
of  the  world  from  the  creation  to  Ncbuclindnezzar ;    the  nest^l 
book  closed  with  the  birth  of  Christ ;  tlie  Iburth  book  carried  f 
on  the    chronicle   to  the  arrii-al  of  the   Sasoiis   in   England  i 
the  fifth  proceeded  to  the  invasion  of  the  Danes;    tlie  sixth,.' 
to  the  Korman  Conquest;  and  the  seventh,  to  lligdeii's  own  I 
time  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IH.,  hie  latest  date  being  the  jei 
1342.     Ue  died  about  1363;   and  long  aOer  his  death  th«J 
'^  Polychronicon  "  stood  in  high  credit  as  a  sketch  of  universal  J 
history,  witli  special  reference  to  England. 

9.  It  is  but  a  short  step  from  the  chronicles  of  this  period  to  its  I 
romances  ;  and  of  these,  the  most  beautiflil  as  well  as  the  mosfci  J 
imiwrtant  arc  those  which  may  be  grouped  together  under  tlift  \ 
name  of  the  Arthurian  romances.      Geotfrey  of  Monmouth's 
"  Chronicle  "  had  suddenly  made  King  Artlinr  famous  in  Eng- 
land.    Wace's  version  of  the  stories   relating  to  Arthur   had 
quickened  the  popular  interest  in  his  adventures ;  when  it  oc- 
curred to  a  very  brilliant  and  very  earnest  man,  named  ^7al- 
ter  Map,  to  arrange  and  harmonize  all  these  exquisite  tales, 
and  to  put  a  Christian  soul  into  them.     This  senico  of  Walter  J 
Map's  baa  had  enormous  influence  upon  English  thought  and4 
English  literature  down  to  the  present  moment ;  and  it  is  right ' 
that  we  should  now  stop  and  make  some  special  study  of  a  man 
BO  distingubhed.    Walter  Map,  sometimes  called  Mnpes,  had, 
like  GeoflVey  of  Monmouth,  Celtic  blood  in  his  veins.     Bora 
about  the  year  1143,  on  the  borders  of  Wales,  ho  called  tlio 
Welsh    his    countrymen,   and   England   "our  mother."      He 
studied  in  the  University  of  Paris,  which  was  then  in  the  flrat 
days  of  its  fame.     After  his  studies  there,  he  came  home,  and  j 
was  at  court,  in  attendance  on  King  Henry  II.,  whom  he  aner--l 
ward  sei'vcd  as  Judge,  as  military  chaplain,  as  ambassador  to  I 
the  French  king,  and  as  delegate  to  the  Latcran  Council  of 
117!>.     After  his  return  from  Komc,  Map  was  made  a  canon 
of  St.  Paul's,  and  also  precentor  of  Lincoln.     Ho  held  also  the 
parsonage   of  Westbiiry  in   Gloucestershire,  but   still  was   in 
attendance  on  the  king,  and  espeeiallj-  nttachetl  to  the  yot 
Prince  Heury  after  he  had  been  crowned  by  lus  father.     In  the 
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reign  of  Richard  I.,  and  the  year  1196,  when  his  age  was  abont 
fifty-three,  Map  was  made  Archdeacon  of  Oxford  ;  but  beyond 
that  date  nothing  is  known  of  him. 

Walter  Map  was  a  bright  man  of  the  world,  with  a  high  pur- 
pose in  his  life ;  poet  and  wit,  a  spiritual  man  of  genius.  He 
fought  with  his  own  weapons  against  the  prevalent  corruption 
of  the  clergy.  While  he  was  at  court,  there  began  to  pass  fi'om 
hand  to  hand  copies  of  Latin  verse  purporting  to  be  poems  of  a 
certain  Bishop  Golias,  a  gluttonous  dignitary,  glor3ing  in  self- 
indulgence, — his  name  probably  derived  from  gula^  the  gullet. 
The  verses  were  audacious,  lively,  and  so  true  to  the  assumed 
character,  that  some  believed  them  to  come  really  from  a  shame- 
less bishop.  Here  was  the  corruption  of  the  Church  personified, 
and  made  a  by-word  among  men.  The  poems  gave  a  new  word 
to  the  language,  —  "  goliard."  Walter  Map  was  the  creator  of 
this  character;  but  the  keen  satire  of  his  lively  Latin  verse 
bred  imitators,  and  Father  Golias  soon  had  many  sons.  A 
fashion  for  Golias  poetry  sprang  up,  and  then  the  earnest  man 
of  genius  had  fellow-laborers  in  plenty. 

Another  of  Map's  books  was  "  De  Nugis  Curialium  "  ("  On 
the  Trifles  of  Courtiers").  He  had  been  asked,  he  says,  by 
a  friend,  GeoflOrey,  to  write  something,  as  a  philosopher  and 
poet,  courtly  and  pleasant.  He  replied  that  poetical  invention 
needs  a  quiet,  concentrated  mind,  and  that  this  was  not  to  be 
had  in  the  turmoil  of  a  court.  But  he  did  accept  a  lighter  com- 
mission, and  "  would  endeavor  to  set  down  in  a  book  whatever 
he  had  seen  or  heard  that  seemed  to  him  worth  note,  and  that 
had  not  3'et  been  written ;  so  that  the  telling  should  be  pleasant, 
and  the  instruction  should  tend  to  morality."  His  work,  there- 
fore, which  is  in  five  divisions,  is  a  volume  of  trustworthy  con- 
temporary anecdote  by  the  man  who  knew  better  than  any  other 
what  was  worth  observing.  There  is  no  pedantry  at  all,  no 
waste  of  words.  There  is  not  a  fact  or  story  that  might  not 
have  been  matter  of  table-talk  at  Henry's  court.  Anecdotes  on 
subjects  allied  to  one  another  are  generally  arranged  together ; 
but  there  is  a  new  topic  in  every  chapter,  and  the  work  is  a 
miscellany  rich  in  illustration  of  its  time,  and  free  enough  in 
its  plan  to  admit  any  fact,  or  opinion,  or  current  event,  worth 
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'  record.  It  includes  bold  speaking  agaioEt  crusading  zeal  Uiat 
left  home-duties  unperformed,  against  tlie  vices  of  the  court  of 
IU)me,  even  against  tliat  vice  in  tlio  kings  of  England  whicb' 
caused  their  people  to  be  oppressed  by  unjust  game-laws.  Under 
this  bead  King  Henry  II.  is  himself  the  subject  of  a  warning, 
anecdote. 

But  Map's  great  work  was  that  which  justified  his  frienti 
Geoflrey  in  demanding  of  him  ^'  someUiing  as  a  philosopher  and 
poet."  He  it  was  who  first  gave  a  soul  to  the  King  Akthub 
It^ends,  and  from  whom  we  date  the  beginning  of  a  epintual 
harmony  between  the  life  of  the  English  people  and  the  forms 
given  to  the  national  hero  by  our  jK>ets.  The  Latin  races  have 
made  no  such  use  of  Charlemagne  or  Kolaud  as  we  shall  find 
the  English  to  have  made  of  the  King  Arthur  myth.  The  cyde^ 
of  the  Charlemagne  romances  offers  a  wide  field  for  atudy, 
bright  with  life  and  color  derived  from  the  active  genius  of  tha." 
troav'erea.  But  these  tales  remain  what  those  of  the  Artliurii 
cycle  were  before  the  genius  of  Walter  Map  hod  harmonized' 
them  witli  the  spirit  of  his  country.  The  old  tales  were  talev^ 
of  animal  strength,  courage,  and  passion ;  the  spiritual  life 
was  added  to  them  when  Walter  Map  placed  in  the  midst  of 
them  the  Holy  Graal,  tj-pe  of  the  heavenly  mysteries ;  and  that 
legend  itself  became  the  &rst  piece  in  the  series  of  pi 
romances,  now  produced  and  written  to  be  read  aloud,  fonnii 
the  groundwork  on  which  metrical  romances  ailerwai'ds  were' 
based. 

The  icries  begina  with  "The  Romanoi?  of  the  Holy  Graal."  »ome-l 
tliiK^a  also  ctliei  "  The  Koinance  ol  Jngeph  n(  ArlmalliieiL."  The  GnuU, , 
accunliiiK  to  ill  legeiiil,  waa  Ihe  holy  dlsli  (low  Lstln,  gradalf)  which  i 
coutalnod  the  paauLal  lamb  itt  Iho  Last  Supper.  After  tho  supper  it  wu' 
taken  liy  a  Jew  to  I'Uate,  who  gave  it  to  Joseph  ol  Arlniathna.  It  wu ' 
used  by  Joseph  uf  Arimathies  at  Ilie  taking  down  of  our  Lord  from  UiB 
cross,  to  receive  the  gore  from  his  wounds;  and  thus  it  became  doubly 
Baered.  When  the  Jews  imprisoned  Joseph,  tho  Holy  Oraal,  placed 
mlrocu  lull  sly  In  his  hands,  kept  him  from  pain  and  hunger  for  two  and 
forty  ypiirs.  Rvl«ucd  by  Vespasian,  Joseph  (juitted  Jerusalem,  and 
went  wiih  tho  Gnial  through  France  into  Britain,  where  It  wa»  carefully 
deposllrd  In  thi!  treoBury  of  one  of  tho  king*  of  the  island,  called  tU« 
"Flsheraian  King."  The  second  romance  In  the  series  to  that  of  "Mep- 
Un:"  the  third  ta  titat  of  "Lancelot  of  the  Lake."     In  the 
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while  deTelopiDg  the  Arthur  legend.  Map  idealized  that  bright  aaimal 
life  which  it  had  been  the  only  object  of  precedii^  stories  to  express. 
The  romance  is  rich  in  delicate  poetical  invention.  Lancelot  is  the 
bright  pattern  of  a  knight  according  to  the  flesh,  cleared  in  one  respect 
of  many  scattered  offences,  which  are  concentrated  in  a  single  blot,  repre- 
sented always  as  a  dark  blot  on  his  character,  —  the  unlawful  love  for 
GuincTere.  Xezt  in  the  series  comes  the  romance  of  "  The  Quest  of  the 
Holy  GraaL"  From  Lancelot,  who  had  been  painted  as  the  ornament 
of  an  unspiritual  chivalry.  Map  caused  a  son  to  spring.  Sir  Galahad,  the 
QHritual  knight,  whose  dress  of  flame-color  mystically  typified  the  Holy 
Spirit  that  came  down  in  tongues  of  fire.  The  son  and  namesake  of 
Joseph  of  ArimathgMi,  Bishop  Joseph,  to  whom  the  holy  dish  was 
bequeathed,  first  instituted  the  order  of  the  Round  Table.  The  initiated, 
at  their  festivals,  sat  as  apostle  knights,  with  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  midst 
of  them,  leaving  one  seat  vacant  as  that  which  the  Lord  had  occupied,  and 
which  was  reserved  for  the  pure  Galahad.  Whatever  impure  man  sat 
there  the  earth  swallowed.  It  was  called,  therefore,  the  ''  Seat  Perilous." 
When  men  became  sinful,  the  Holy  Graal,  visible  only  to  pure  eyes, 
disappeared.  On  its  recovery  (on  the  recovered  purity  of  the  people) 
depended  the  honor  and  peace  of  £ngland ;  but  only  Sir  Galahad,  who 
at  the  appointed  time  was  brought  to  the  knights  by  a  mysterious  old 
man  clothed  in  white,  —  only  the  unstained  Sir  Galahad  succeeded  in 
the  quest  Throughout  ''The  Quest  of  the  Graal"  Map  knitted  the 
threads  of  Arthurian  romance  into  the  form  which  it  was  his  high  pur- 
pose to  give  them,  and  made  what  had  become  the  most  popular  tales  of 
his  time  in  England  an  expression  of  the  English  earnestness  that  seeks 
to  find  the  right,  and  do  it  for  the  love  of  Gkkl.  All  their  old  charm  is 
left,  intensified,  in  the  romance  of  Lancelot;  but  all  is  now  for  the  first 
time  shaped  into  a  legend  of  man's  spiritual  battle,  and  a  lesson  on 
the  search,  through  a  pure  life  alone,  for  the  full  revelation  of  God's 
glory  upon  earth.  After  this,  it  remained  only  to  complete  the  series 
of  the  romances  by  adding  tlie  "  Mort  Artus "  ("  The  Death  of  Arthur  " ), 
The  spiritual  significance  thus  given  by  Walter  Map  to  King  Arthur, 
as  the  romance  hero  of  the  English,  he  is  so  far  from  having  lost 
among  us,  that  we  shall  find  great  phases  in  the  history  of  English 
thought  distinctly  illustrated  by  modifications  in  the  treatment  of  the 
myth. 

lOi  Meanwhile  the  demand  for  Arthurian  romances  grew;  and,  when 
Map's  work  was  done,  another  Englishman,  Luces  de  Oast,  living  near 
Salisbury,  wrote,  probably  towards  the  close  of  Henry  IL's  reign,  the 
first  part  of  '*  Tristan,"  or  ''  Tristram."  The  second  part  was  added  by 
H^lie  de  Borron.  Popular  as  it  became,  this  romance  is,  in  spirit  and 
execution,  of  inferior  quality.  Sir  Tristram  and  the  fair  Isoude  are  but 
coarse  doubles  of  Map's  Lancelot  and  Guinevere. 

A  Frenchman,  Chrestien  of  Troyes,  who  began  writing  before  the 
close  of  Henry  n.'8  reign,  was,  in  Arthurian  romance,  the  ablest  of  the 
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'  eonMmporaries  and  imniediate  followers  of  Walter  Slap.      He  began,  ^ 
about  tbe  year  1180,  with  the  romance  of  "Erec  and  Enlde,"  and  pro- 
duced metrical  veraioiia  of  Map's  "  Lancelot "  and  Graal  ri 
wrote  also  the  romance  of  "Percival  le  Gallols." 

Not  long  afterwards  a  German  poet.  Wolfram  von  Esclicnbach,  fas- 
tened upon  the  Graal  story  in  the  true  spirit  of  Uap's  work.  Taking  J 
the  sight  of  the  Graal  as  the  symbol  of  nearness  to  God,  he  painted,  I 
his  romance  of  "  Parzival,"  the  souJ  of  a  man  striving  hearenwardt^ 
erring,  straying,  yielding  to  despair,  repenting,  and,  in  deep  humility,  ^1 
last  attaining  its  desire.  The  Graal,  thus  becume  famous,  i 
be  made  of  one  emerald  lost  from  the  crown  of  Lucifer  as  he  was  falling  I 
out  of  lieaven. 

IX  A  writer  representing  the  love  of  travel  was  SiB'w^iU,  a  merchant  I 
the  first  English  traveller  who  followed  in  tbe  track  of  tbe  crusaders^  J 
went  to  the  East,  escaped  by  accldeut  from  a  great  storm  at  JoppsJ 
which  destroyed  a  thousand  persona,  and  lived  to  prodiace  a  livelyj 
record  in  Latin  of  all  that  he  saw  in  Palestine  during  tlie  years  1 102  and.'V 
1103.  Wlien  he  came  home,  Siewulf  withdrew  from  the  world,  andl 
became  a  monk  of  Malmesbury,  where  the  best  of  tbe  chroniclers  aflarT 
Bode  was  then  librariaa. 

12.  It  was  a  little  less  than  a  century  after  the  Norman  Con- 
quest, that  there  was  an  EnglisUraan  in  France,  Hilarios,  who 
had  gone  to  be  taught  by  Abelard  at  Paraclete,  and  from  whom  . 
wc  have  our  earliest  known  miracle-plays.     The  acting  of  sticb  J 
p!aj-8  seems  to  have  been  introducett  into  this   countr)-  BooKfl 
after  the  Conqnest,     Matthevr  Paris,  a  chronicler  who  lived  ia-^ 
the  thirteenth  eentnry,  refers  to  a  miracle- play  of  Si.  Katberiut 
written  some  years  before  1119,  by  GeolIVey  of  Gorham,  who  ' 
became  afterwards  prior,  and  was  in  1119  made  Abbot  of  8t.  J 
Albans.     This  is  the  earliest  allusion  to  the  acting  of  suoli^ 
pieces  in  this  connlrj-.    They  had  niisen  out  of  the  desire  of  1 
the  clergj-  to  bring  leading  ficta  of  Bible  history  and  the  legend! 
of  the  saints  homo  to  the  hearts  of  the  illiterntc.     A  groat  ^ 
church  was  dedicated  to  some  saint.    The  celebration  of  tho 
saint's  day  was  an  occasion  for  drawing  from  afar,  if  possible, 
devout  worshippers,  and  offerings  to  the  shrine.     Some   inci- 
dents from  the  life  of  the  saint,  enforcing,  perhaps,  his  power  to 
help  tliose  who  chose  him  for  their  pation,  it  was  thought  good  ■ 
to  place  at  some  part  of  the  church  service  of  the  day,  witli 
dramatic  ingenuity,  before  the  eyes  of  the  unlettered  congrega- 
tion. 
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It  was  probahlj  widk  he  wss  Ihing  in  France  that  HDarinB 
nTcrte  in  Latin  his  three  miracle-plays,  —  ••  St.  Nicholaa,"  "'The 
TtnUzrngr  of  Lazams/'  and  **  The  Histour  of  DanieL'" 

The  fint  was  intended  to  be  peiiamied  in  a  <^nrch  dedicated  to  BL 
incholaA.  Upon  the  day  oonaecrated  to  that  taint  his  ima^  wwb 
lemoved,  and  a  lining  actor,  dreaaed  to  rqraent  the  statue,  was  placed 
in  the  ■briiM*-  When  the  pause  was  made  in  the  aervice  lor  tlie  acting 
of  tlie miracle,  one  came  in  at  the  churd^-door  diiiMi  d  as  a licb  lieatheii, 
deposited  his  treasure  at  the  shrine,  said  that  be  was  going  on  a  jonruer, 
and  caHed  on  the  saint  to  be  tiie  giuErdian  of  his  prupCTi\.  Wlien  tiie 
hea^ien  had  gone  ont,  thieves  entered,  and  silently  carried  off  the  treas 
nre.  Then  came  the  heathen  liack,  and  iuriouslr  xaged.  Be  took  a 
'Whip  and  began  to  tbrash  the  image  of  the  saint.  But  tgran  this  tije 
image  mo^ed,  descended  from  its  nidie,  went  out  and  reasoned  with 
the  lobben,  threatening  also  to  denounce  them  to  tlie  people.  Terrified 
by  this  miracle,  the  thieyes  returned  trembiinghr.  and  so,  in  alienee,  they 
hrou^it  every  thing  back.  The  statue  was  again  in  its  nidie,  motton- 
leas.  The  heathen  sang  his  joy  to  a  popular  tune  of  the  time,  and 
turned  to  adore  the  image.  Then  St.  Kidiulas  himself  i^peared,  bid- 
ding the  heathen  warsliip  Grod  alone,  and  piaise  tlie  uanie  of  Christ. 
The  heathen  was  converted.  The  piece  ended  with  adoration  of  the 
Ahnl^ity,  and  the  church  serviee  was  then  continued. 

The  second  play,  ^  Hie  Raining  of  LiazaruB/*  was  intended  to  portray 
the  mystery  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  Its  incidents  hariug  been 
Tealized  to  the  utmost,  and  its  dialogues  set  to  popular  tunes  of  the  day, 
the  officiating  priest,  who,  as  XAzarus,  has  risen  from  tiie  tomb,  turns  in 
that  character  to  admonish  the  assembled  people.  Be  turns  then  to  the 
lepiesontation  of  Jesus,  whom  he  adores  as  Master.  King,  and  Lord,  who 
wipes  out  the  sins  of  the  people,  whose  ordinanoe  is  sure,  and  of  whose 
kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end.  And  the  closing  direction  of  the  author 
is,  that  **  this  being  finished,  if  it  was  played  at  matins,  Lazarus  sliall 
begin  '  Te  Deum  Laudamus; '  but,  if  at  vespers,  *  Jttagnificat  auima  mea 
Bomimun; '  ^  and  so  the  church  serviee  proceeds.  Tlie  last  of  the  three 
plays  by  Bilaiitis  was  designed  for  a  pompous  Christmas  representation 
of  the  story  of  Daniel,  and  at  its  close  the  dittrch  service  was  to  be 
continued  by  the  priest  who  played  Darius. 

13.  These  cnide  plajB,  written  in  the  twelfth  century,  are  of 
deep  inter»t  to  us,  as  representiiig  the  earliest  movements  of 
the  Knglish  mind  in  the  direction  of  dramatic  literature,  and  as 
being  in  some  sense  the  very  beginning  of  a  depiartment  of 
English  literatnre  that  is  now  very  ridi  and  brilliant. 

It  is  proper  that  in  this  place  the  student  should  understand 
the  meaning  of  two  terms  that  frequently  oecur  in  connection 
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with  this  early  stage  of  our  dramatic  literature, — the  terma 
stery  "  and  "  miracle-piay."  Tbe  first  airaiily  mennt  a 
ly  founded  on  Biblical  incidents,  and  containing  Biblical 
laract^rs;  the  second  meant  a  play  founded  ou  non-Bii)lical 
Lcidenta,  and  containing  non-Biblical  characters.  Thus,  of  Iho 
three  plajs  of  Hilarius,  that  of  St.  Nicholas  is,  strictly  speak- 
ing, a  miracle-play ;  while  the  two  devoted  to  Lazarus  and  Daniel 
are  mj-steries.  It  should  be  added  that  these  two  elcnienta 
were  frequently  blended  in  the  same  p!ay,  and  tlial  in  England 
the  term  "  mystery  "  was  never  in  popular  use ;  while  the  tena 
"  mii'acle-play  "  was  applied  indiscriminately  to  both  kinds  of  , 
religious  play-  In  France,  on  the  other  hand,  the  term  Tnyst'erpm 
was,  from  the  fifteenth  century,  given  to  all  religious  playtV 
whatsoever.  We  shall  meet,  later  iu  our  Bludics,  with  a  third  1 
icies  of  religious  play,  called  the  "  morahty-play." 
X^  As  we  have  found  in  the  Latin  writings  of  EnglishmeD 
iring  this  period  the  germs  of  the  gieat  and  splendid  drama 
England,  so  we  shall  find  in  the  same  period  the  germs  of  J 
;e  other  powerful  departments  of  writing.  One  of  these  i 
Uteratiu^  of  science ;  a  second  is  the  literature  of  law ; 
third  is  the  literature  of  religious  discussion. 

Early  in  the  twelfth  century  the  impulse  given  by  the  Arabi 
to  the  advance  of  science  began  to  l>e  felt ;  and  a  new  school  of^ 
scientific  thought  is  represented  in  its  first  faint  dawn  by  Atllft< 
lard  of  Bath,  bom  some  time  in  the  reign  of  William  the 
Conqueror.  lie  studied  at  Tours  and  Laon ;  taught  nt  Leon, 
and  went  eastward;  made  bis  way  to  Greece  and  Asia  Minor  J 
perhaps  even  to  Bagdad ;  and,  coming  home  to  England  in  t 
riugn  of  Henry  I.,  on  his  way  home  taught  the  Arabian  a 
which  he  then  disctisscd  in  a  book  of  *'■  Questions  in  Nature  '*4 
(" (Juwstiones  Naturales"). 

Ill  th>9  book  Athelnrd  represented  htmaelf,  on  his  return  to  England, 
hearing  from  Ills  friends  Ibelr  eomplnint  ol  '*  violent  princes,  viiioleali 
chiefs,  mercenary  judges,"  and  more  ills  of  life.  These  Ills,  he  said,  h 
should  cure  by  forgetting  them,  and  wllhdniwtng  his  mind  to  the  studj. 
of  nature.  His  nephew,  interested  also  in  (he  causes  of  things,  Mke<M 
Athvlard  for  an  account  of  his  Arabian  stailioB,  and  the  book  was  bi^ 
answer.  ITo  had  left  his  nephew,  scvoci  years  ago,  a  ;outh  in  hiw 
doH  ftl  Lfton.    It  bad  been  sgrecd  then  that  the  uucla  ibould  a 
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knowledge  of  the  Arabs,  and  the  nephew  be  taught  by  the  Franks.  The 
nephew  doubted  the  advantage  of  his  uncle's  course  of  study.  What 
could  he  show  for  it  ?  To  give  proof  of  its  value,  Athelard  proceeded 
to  results.  ''  And  because,"  he  said,  '*  it  is  the  inborn  vice  of  this  gen- 
eration to  think  nothing  discovered  by  the  modems  worth  receiving; 
whence  it  comes,  that,  if  you  wish  to  publish  any  thing  of  your  own,  you 
say,  putting  it  off  on  another  person,  It  was  Somebody  who  said  it,  not  I 
—  so,  that  I  may  not  go  quite  unheard,  Mr.  Somebody  is  father  to  all  I 
know,  not  I."  He  then  proposed  and  discussed  sixty-seven  questions  in 
nature,  beginning  with  the  grass,  and  rising  to  the  stars,  the  nephew 
solving  problems  in  accordance  with  the  knowledge  of  the  West,  the  uncle 
according  to  the  knowledge  of  the  East,  where  the  Arabians  were  then 
bringing  a  free  spirit  of  inquiry  to  the  mysteries  of  science.  Atlielard 
of  Bath  wrote  also  on  the  abacus  and  the  astrolabe,  translated  an 
Arabic  work  upon  astronomy,  and  was  the  first  bringer  of  Euclid  into 
England  by  a  translation,  which  remained  the  text-book  of  succeeding 
mathematicians,  and  was  among  the  works  first  issued  from  the  printing- 
press. 

This  brave  and  earnest  man  likewise  expressed  his  love  of 
science  in  a  little  allegory,  "  De  Eodem  et  Diverso  "  ("On 
the  Same  and  the  Different "),  published  before  1116. 

The  taste  for  all^ory  was  now  gathering  strength  in  Europe.  It  had 
arisen  in  the  early  church,  especially  among  the  Greek  Fathers,  with 
ingenious  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures.  Bede,  following  this  ex- 
ample, showed  how,  in  Solomon's  temple,  the  windows  represented  holy 
teachers,  through  whom  enters  the  light  of  heaven ;  and  the  cedar  was 
the  incorruptible  beauty  of  the  virtues.  When  the  monasteries  passed 
from  their  active  work  as  missionary  stations  into  intellectual  strife  con- 
cerning orthodoxy  of  opinions,  volleys  of  subtle  interpretation  and 
strained  parallel  were  exchanged  continually  by  the  combatants.  As  the 
monasteries  became  rich,  wealth  brought  them  leisure,  and  temptation  of 
the  flesh;  but  still  they  were  centres  of  intelligence;  and  as,  in  Southern 
Europe,  along  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  contact  with  tuneful, 
rhyming  Arabs  was  awakening  a  soft  strain  of  love-music,  the  educated 
men  of  leisure  in  the  monasteries  must  also  exercise  their  skill.  Love, 
it  was  said,  after  the  Arabs,  is  the  only  noble  theme  of  song.  We  also, 
said  the  church-bound,  obey  poet's  law,  and  sing  of  love ;  but,  when  we 
name  a  lady,  we  mean  Holy  Church,  or  we  mean  the  Virgin,  or  we  mean 
some  virtue.  It  is  earthly  love  to  the  ear;  but  there  is  always  an  under- 
lying spiritual  sense.  Thus  we  shall  find,  in  a  few  generations  more, 
the  taste  for  allegory  coloring  almost  the  whole  texture  of  European 
literature,  and  then  remaining  for  a  long  time  dominant.  Athelard's 
little  allegory  is  the  first  example  in  our  literature  of  what  afterwards 
became  one  of  the  commonest  of  allegoric  forms.    He  represents  Phi- 
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losophj  and  Philocosmia,  or  love  of  worldly  enjoyment,  u  having  ap- 
peared to  Ijim,  wlieo  lie  was  a  student  on  the  banks  of  the  Loiie,  in  the  i 
fonn  oi  two  ivoiuen,  wUo  disputed  for  his  affections,  until  lie  tlirew  him-  ■ 
self  into  the  arms  of  Philosophy,  drove  away  her  rival  with  disgrace^  I 
and  sought  the  object  of  his  choice  with  an  ardor  tbat  carried  him  la  " 
iearch  of  knowledge  to  the  distant  Arabs. 

15.  Another  wril^r  who  did  somewhat  to  build  up  a  literature  of 
sclenee  in  England  was  Alexander  NecktaanL  Bom  in  IIST,  he  wsa 
educated  at  St.  Albans,  and  early  intrusted  with  the  scliool  at  Dunstable, 
dependent  on  the  Abbey  of  St.  Albans.  In  IISO,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
three,  he  was  In  Paris,  diatingiiislied  as  a  teachei'.  He  wrot«  within 
the  next  ten  years  a  "Treatise  on  Science,"  in  ten  books  of  Latin 
elegiac  verse,  wherein  he  treated  of  creation,  the  elements,  water  and 
its  contents,  fire,  air,  the  earth's  surface,  its  interior,  plants.  animalB, 
and  the  seven  arts.  He  wrote  a  sitnilar  book  in  prose,  besides  other 
Latin  poems,  grammatical  and  theological  treatises,  and  commentaries 
upon  works  of  Aristotle.  Neckhom  lived  on  through  the  reigns  of « 
Richard  1.  and  John.  Xn  1213  be  became  abbot  of  the  Auguslinea  ■(■ 
Cirencester,  and  be  died  in  1217.  ]H 

16.  But  the  gieat  light  in  scien(?c  during  all  those  ages,  hoth' 
for  England  anil  the  rest  of  the  world,  was  Roger  Bacon, 
who,  torn  in  1214,  was  in  bis  cradle  in  Somersetshire  when 
the  barons  obtained  from  King  John  his  signature  to  Magna 
Charta.  He  belonged  to  a  rich  famitj-,  sought  knowledge  fVom 
childhood,  and  avoided  the  strife  of  the  day.  He  studied  at 
Oxford  and  Paris,  and  the  death  of  his  father  may  have  placed 
bis  share  of  the  paternal  estate  in  his  hands.  He  spared  no 
cost  for  instructors  and  transcribers,  books  and  experiments ; 
mastered  not  only  Latin  thoroughly,  but  also  Hebrew  and 
Greek,  which  not  more  than  five  men  in  England  then  under-  . 
atood  grammatic&lly,  although  there  were  more  who  could  I 
loosely  read  and  sj^eak  those  tongues.  He  was  made  doctor 
in  Paris,  and  had  the  degree  confirmed  in  his  own  University 
of  Oxford.  Then  ho  withdrew  entirely  from  the  civil  atrife 
that  was  arising,  and  joined  the  house  of  the  Franciscans  in 
O.tford,  ha\-ing  spent  all  his  time  in  the  world,  and  two  thousand 
jwunds  of  monc)',  in  the  search  for  knowle<]ge.  Roger  Bacon'a 
family  committed  itself  to  the  king's  side  in  the  eivil  war  which 
Henrj-  HI.'s  greed,  his  corruption  of  Justieo.  nnd  violation  of 
the  defined  rights  of  his  subjects,  brought  u]>on  him.  The 
eaccess  of  the  barons  ruined  Bacon'a  &mily,  and  aent  hia 
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mother,  brothers,  and  whole  kindred  into  exile.  Meanwhile 
the  philosopher,  as  one  of  the  Oxford  Franciscans,  had  joined 
an  order  which  prided  itself  in  the  checks  put  by  it  on  the 
vanity  of  learning.  But,  in  spite  of  their  self-denials,  the 
Franciscans,  at  Oxford  and  elsewhere,  included  many  learned 
men,  who,  by  the  daily  habit  of  their  minds,  were  impelled  to 
give  to  scholarship  a  wholesome  practical  direction.  They  were 
already  beginning  to  supply  the  men  who  raised  the  character 
of  teaching  at  the  University  of  Oxford  tiU  it  rivalled  that  of 
Paris.  Friar  Bacon  was  among  the  earliest  of  these  teachers : 
so  was  Friar  Bungay,  who  lives  with  him  in  popular  tradition. 
Roger  Bacon  saw  how  the  clergy  were  entangled  in  barren 
subtleties  of  a  logic  far  parted  from  all  natural  laws  out  of 
which  it  sprang.  He  believed  that  the  use  of  all  his  knowledge, 
if  he  could  but  make  free  use  of  it,  would  be  to  show  how 
strength  and  peace  were  to  be  given  to  the  Church.  And  then 
the  Pope,  who  had  been  told  of  his  rare  acquirements  and  his 
philosophic  mind,  bade  Roger  Bacon,  disregarding  any  rule 
of  his  order  to  the  contrary,  write  for  him  what  was  in  his 
mind.  Within  his  mind  were  the  first  principles  of  a  true  and 
fruitful  philosophy.  But  to  commit  to  parchment  all  that  he 
had  been  pining  to  say  would  cost  him  sixty  pounds  in  mate- 
rials, transcribers,  necessary  references,  and  experiments.  He 
was  a  Franciscan,  vowed  to  poverty,  and  the  Pope  had  sent  no 
money  with  the  command  to  write.  Bacon's  exiled  mother  and 
brothers  had  spent  all  they  were  worth  upon  their  ransoms. 
Poor  friends  furnished  the  necessary  money,  some  of  them  by 
pawning  goods,  upon  the  understanding  that  their  loans  would 
be  made  known  to  his  Holiness.  There  was  a  difficulty  between 
the  philosopher  and  his  immediate  superiors,  because  the  Pope's 
command  was  private,  and  only  a  relief  to  Bacon's  private 
conscience.  His  immediate  rulers  had  received  no  orders  to 
relax  tibe  discipline  which  deprived  Franciscans  of  the  luxury 
of  pen  and  ink.  But  obstacles  were  overcome ;  and  then  Roger 
Bacon  produced  within  a  year  and  a  half,  1268-69,  his  ''  Opus 
Majns  "  (**  Greater  Work  "),  which  now  forms  a  large,  closely- 
printed  folio ;  his  '*  Opus  Minus  "  ("  Lesser  Work  ") ,  which  was 
sent  after  the  '*  Opus  Majus  "  to  Pope  Clement,  to  recapitulate 
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ita  axgmnetits,  and  strengthen  some  of  its  parts  ;  and  hia  "  Opna^ 
Tertiiun  "  ("  Thu'd  Work  "),  which  followed  as  a  summary  and 
introduction  to  the  whole,  enriched  with  further  novelty,  and 
prefaced   with  a  detail  of  the  difficulties   against  which  its 
author  had  contended,  —  details  necessary  to  be  given,  because, 
be  said)  that  he  might  obey  the  Pope's  command,  the  friar  bad 
pawned  to  poor  men  the  credit  of  the  Holy  See.     These  books, 
produced  by  Roger  Bacon  at  the  close  of  ilenry  III.'s  reign, 
and  when  lie  was  himself  about  lifty-four  years  old,  rejected 
nearly  all  that  was  profitless,  and  fastened  upon  all  that  there 
was  with  lile  and  power  of  growth  in  the  knowledge  of  bis  time. 
They  set  out  with  a  pi-inciple  in  which  Bacon  the  Friar  first 
laid  foundations  of  the  philosophy  of  Bacon  the  Chancellor  of 
later  time.     He  said  that  there  were  four  grounds  of  humaa 
ignorance,  — trust  in  inadequate  authority,  the  force  of  custom, 
the   opinion  of  the   inexperienced  crowd,   and  the  hiding  of 
one's  own  ignorance,  with  the  parading  of  a  superficial  wisdom. 
Roger  Bacon  advocated  the  fi-ee,  honest  questioning  of  nature;  J 
and,  where  books  were  requisite  authoritiea,  warned  men  ngainabl 
the  errors  tliat  arose  from  reading  Ihem  in  bad  translations.  T 
He  would  have  had  all   true  students  endeavor  to  read   tha   | 
original    texts   of  the   Bible    and  of  Aristotle.     He  dwelt  ob 
the  impoilance  of  a  study  of  mathematics,  adding  a  particular    , 
consideration  of  optics,  end  ending  with  the  study  of  oaturfl    i 
by   experiment,  which,  he    said,  is   at   the    root   of  all  other 
sciences,  and  a  basis  of  religion.     Roger  Bacon  Uved  into  the 
reign  of  Eklward  I.,  and  died,  probably,  in  the  year  l'2^'2. 

17.  Side  by  side  witii  ttiia  development  of  a  true  spirit  im   . 
philosophy',  the  steady  endeavor  towards  right  and  justice  whi<:b 
arose  out  of  Ihc  character  of  its  people  bad  enabled  England 
to  maintain  tb«  rights  of  subjecte  against  all  wrong-doing  of 
their  kings. 

In  the  latter  ]tart  of  the  twelfth  century  Ralph  Olauvillo 
Wrot«  his  Lntiu  trcatisu  '*  LT|>on  the  Laws  and  Customs  of  the 
Kingdom  of  F.nglond  "  ("Tiactatusde  Legibus  etCVtnsuetudini- 
bus  Begni  Augtiu;  "),  whioh  was  complelid  towards  the  close  of 
the  reign  of  Ucniy  II.,  and  is  the  lirst  treatise  on  English  law. 
Ho  says  that  tlio  confusion  of  our  laws  mude  it  imposaible  to 


give  a  general  .view  of  the  whole  lan-s  and  cuBtoms  of  the  land  ; 
a  aooght  rather  to  git'e  a  practical  sketch  of  form^  of  proced- 
t  in  the  king's  coiirte,  and    of  the    principles   of  law  moat 
?nlly  arisiDg,  discussing  only  incideutaliy  the  first  priaci- 
9  u]x>u  which  law  is  bsscd- 
Progreas  made  in  jurispnidence  since  the  daj-s  of  Henry  II. 
8  illu8trat«d  in  the  reign  of  Henry  HI.  by  the  appearance  of  a 
ist,  Henry  of  Bracton,  who  wrote  a  book  with  the  same 
8  Glanvillc'a,  —  "Upon  the  Laws  and  Customs  of  Eng- 
'     Of  Bracton  himsetf  it  is  known  only  that  he  wrote  his 
Btise  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  probably  between  the  years 
|B6  and  1259;  that  it  proves  him  to  have  been  a  lawyer  by 
.  deeply  read  in  Roman  law ;  and  that  he  must  have 
I    the  jiiaticinry  Henry  of  Bracton    mentioned    in  judicial 
a  of  1246,  1252,  1255,  and  other  years,  to  1207  inclusive. 
ft  was  a  judge,  therefore,  from  1245  to  12G7,  if  not  longer. 
tere  is  reason  to  Uiink  he  was  a  clerk  in  orders  before  he  be- 
e  &  lawyer.     In  his  treatise  he  does  not,  like  GlanvUle,  avoid 
ftliDg  with   first  principles.      English  Law  bad,   during  the 
renty  j-ears  between  Glanville'a  book  and  Bracton's,  been  de- 
ll into  a  science,  and  the  time  was  come  for  the  first  scien- 
}  commentary  on  its  rules.     Bracton  painted  accurately,  in 
$  five  books  into  which  his  work  is  divided,  the  state  of  the 
taw  in  his  time,  and  he  digestetl  it  into  a  logical  system.     The 
king's  place  in  its  system  Bracton  thus  defined:  "The  king 
must  not  be  subject  to  any  man,  but  to  Goil  and  the  law 
the  taw  makes  him  king.     Let  the  king,  therefore,  give  to  the 
law  wliat  the  law  gives  to  him,  — dominion  and  power  ;  for  there 
U  no  king  where  will,  and  not  law,  Lfcars  rule." 
r  1&  In  the  department  of  religions  discussion  English  Iit«ra- 
9  Ui  everj-  jwriocl  has  been  copious  and  strong.     It  is  impor- 
it  to  observe,  that,  in  the  period  now  under  view,  the  English 
i  WIS  fitirrcd  by  two  great  religious  topics  that  have  often 
«  then  «ngnge<:l  its  passionate  attention  :  first,  the  seat  and 
bt  of  anthority ;  and,  second,  corruption  in  ttic  visible  church, 
mlroveray  upon  the  seat  and  limit  of  authority,  wliiuh,  in  ita 
Mive  funns,  is  the  most  vital  part  of  English  histor}',  and 
I  been  eaeenlial  rverjwheri'  to  Ihe  advance  of  modern  Europe^ 
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became  active  in  many  countries  during  the  latter  half  of  t 
twelfth  century.     It   became  especially  active  at  that  time  ia.l 
England,  as  illustrated  by  the  struggle  between  Henry  II.  and! 
Thomas  k  Becket. 


Ab  we  shall  fiud  Che  course  of  EngUsh  lil^ratnre  illustrating  throagbril 
out  a  stead;  maintenance  of  the  principle  out  of  which  lliis  c 
ftriaes,  let  us  at  once  settle  the  point  of  view  from  which  It  will  he  bet«1 
regarded. 

No  two  men  think  alike  upon  all  points,  and  some  part  of  the  differ- 
ence is  as  distinctly  natural  as  Ibal  wldcli  distinguishes  one  man  from 
another  by  his  outward  form  and  face.  It  is  part  of  the  divine  plan  of 
the  world  that  we  aliould  not  all  have  the  same  opinions,  H  we  observe 
in  one  man  the  group  of  ideas  forming  his  principles  of  thought,  we  find 
that  they  havo  well-marked  characters,  which  arc  common  to  blm  and 
to  many  otben.  One  might  even  imagine  an  arrangement  of  men  b]r 
their  way  of  thought,  as  of  plants  by  their  way  of  growth,  into  primatyj 
classes,  sections,  alliances,  families,  genera,  and  species.  The 
primary  classes  of  civilized  men  are  (1)  those  In  whom  it  is  the  nal 
tendency  of  the  mind  to  treasure  knowledge  of  the  past,  and  ahiut^ 
departure  from  that  which  has  been  affirmed  by  wise  and  good 
Ihronghout  many  generationi,  —  tliose,  in  short,  who  find  rest,  and  hops-, 
of  unity,  in  the  upholding  of  autburily;  and  (2)  those  in  whom  It  is  tha' 
natural  tendency  of  the  mind  to  claim  free  right  of  examining  and  test- 
ing past  opinions,  who  seek  the  utmost  liberty  of  thought  and  action, 
holding  that  the  Ijest  interests  of  llie  future  are  advanced  when  every 
man  labors  for  truth  in  Ills  own  way,  and  holds  alncercly  by  Ills  indi- 
vidual convictions.  Look  where  we  may,  lo  parties  in  the  Church,  to 
parties  In  the  State,  or  any  chance  knot  of  a  doxen  men  collected  at  a 
dinner-party,  the  form  of  debate  Invariably  shows  this  natural  division 
of  men's  minds,  serving  lis  purpose  for  the  thoruiigh  trial  of  new  truth. 
No  bold  assertion  la  allowed  to  pass  unquestioned.  Whoever  etnies  k 
fW;t  roust  also  he  prepared  to  prove  it  agatnit  ready  opponents,  who  pro<{ 
duce  all  possible  grounds  of  doubt,  and  forms  of  evidence,  against  It, 
Thus  men  are  trained  in  the  right  use  of  reason;  their  intflleetual 
llmba  gather  strength  by  healthy  exercise;  and  wholesome  truths 
out  of  the  ordeal,  as  the  pure  grain  winnowed  from  the  chaff.  Inst(^ad 
of  wishing  Cbat  alt  men  were  of  our  minds,  we  should  account  It  one  o( 
iha  flrat  blessings  of  Ufa  that  there  are  men  who  don't  agree  with  ua. 
Th<>  currents  of  the  air  and  sea  are  not  more  necessary,  and  more  surely 
a  part  of  the  wise  ordinance  of  the  Creator,  than  those  great  currents  of 
thought,  which,  wll.b  all  the  storms  bred  of  their  confiict,  maintain 
^^alth  in  man's  intellectual  universe. 

'   When  the  millions  tie  lu  darkness,  and  are  thought  for  by  the  few, 
IWy  need  the  guidance  of  an  absolute  authority.    As  the  light  grow*  oa 
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aiem,  e»ch  becmn^s  more  able  to  help  himself.  External  aids  and  re- 
nrictioiis  become  gniduiilly  1«S5  and  less  necessary ;  exerciae  of  amhority 
f&IIs  witlita  niuTDwer  liiulls;  and  cxttrcise  of  individual  discretion  talies 
X  wider  range.  Tlils  constant  re-ad juBtinent  of  the  boundary-line  be- 
tween individual  right  and  the  restraint  of  law  must  needs  advance  with 
CivtllxatioQ,  as  keen  intellectual  d«liute  prepares  [lie  way  for  every 
cliange.  In  England  such  a  prrwess  has  gone  on  so  actively  and  freely, 
thai  lU  political  inaUtutlons.  wbicli  have  grown,  and  are  growing  with 
Its  growth,  are  strong  also  with  all  its  strength. 

Id  liie  time  of  Henry  IL  the  contest  between  the  king  and  BecUct 
lepreHnted  what  was  then  the  chief  point  to  be  settled  in  the  argument 
U  to  the  limit  of  authority.  It  was  a  question  of  supremacy  between 
the  two  great  forms  of  authority  to  wliich  men  were  subjected.  Was 
Ih*  church,  representing  God  on  earth,  to  be,  through  its  chief,  the 
Pope,  a  supreme  arbiter  in  the  affairs  of  men,  — a  Lord  of  lords  and 
Kiug  of  kings?  Or  was  the  king  alone  supreme  in  every  temporal  rela- 
liun  with  his  subjects  ?  Becket  devoutly  battled  for  supreme  rule  of  the 
cliurcli-  Henry  maintained  the  independence  of  his  crown.  That  battle 
woo,  the  next  part  of  the  controversy  on  the  limit  of  authority  would 
conceni  the  relations  between  king  and  people.  When  Henry's  cause 
was  stained  with  the  crime  of  Beclcet's  murder,  the  church  had  an 
•diautsi^e  of  whidi  it  understood  the  value.  All  that  was  done  to  make 
the  Bliriiie  of  tha  martyred  BocUel  a  place  of  pilgrimage,  and  to  exalt  the 
taint,  was  exaltation  of  the  name  Inseparable  from  the  cause  of  an 
unlimited  church  supremacy. 

19.  In  the  reign  of  Henrj'  II.  lived  a  noted  religious  eatirlst, 
jngel  Wireker,  who  was  precentor  in  the  Benedictine  monas- 

at  Canterbury.  Ue  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  "  Comiptlona 
llie  Church,"  whit'h  he  dedicated  to  William  de  Longchamp, 
ftdiaTvurds  Bishop  of  Ely.  His  minor  writings  were  attacks 
ii[)on  sclf-scelting  and  hyiwcrisy  among  those  who  made  reli- 
gion thuir  profession ;  for  the  movement  towards  reformation  in 
the  church  was  now  begun.  WJreker'a  chief  woric,  "Bninel- 
Ina,"  or  "Speculnm  Stnltorum"  ("The  Jlirror  of  Fools"),  is 
a  satirical  i>ocm  in  about  ^,600  Latin  elegiac  lines,  which  has 

n  hero  an  ass,  who  goes  the  round  of  tlie  monastic  orders. 

e  name  of  tills  hero,  Brunellus,  a  diminutive  of  Brown,  is  taken  j 

B  llie  jafKOn  of  (he  monastic  schools,  which  the  nuilior  me. 

The  asi  Brunellus  found  his  tail  loo  short,  ami  went  ti 

suit  Otlen  on  the  subject.     The  author  explained  that  his  "  ass  is  that 

muiuk,  who,  not  co[itent  with  his  own  condition,  wants  to  have  his  old 

|- Wl  yuUtA  off,  aod  uy  by  all  mean*  to  get  a  new  and  longer  toil  to  grow 
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In  it*  place;  tbat  Is  to  say,  by  attaching  to  hitnselF  priories  and  Bbba] 
Brunellua  was  uulucky  with  his  medicines,  and  had  purt  of  IiIh  tall,  short 
as  he  tbought  It,  bitten  off  by  four  great  masliSs.  He  couli)  not  go  homa 
to  his  friends  in  that  state.  He  felt  that  he  had  an  immense  power  fit 
patient  labor.  He  would  go  and  study  at  the  University  of  Paris.  After 
Beven  years  of  hard  work  there,  he  could  not  remember  the  name  of  tha 
town  in  which  he  had  been  living.  But  he  was  proud  of  his  erudition. 
Be  did  also  remember  one  syllable  of  the  town's  name,  ant)  had  been 
t&iight  that  part  may  stand  for  the  whole.  The  sketch  at  Brunellua  «t 
Firtois  a  lively  latire  upon  the  shortcomings  of  the  schools.  Bninelliu 
having  gnne  straight  through  the  sciences,  It  was  only  left  for  hira  to 
perfect  himself  lu  religion.  He  tried  all  the  orders  in  succession,  and 
ended  in  the  resolve  to  construct  for  himself  out  of  tliem  a  new  com- 
posiie  order  of  his  own.  Meeting  Oaten,  Bmnellus  entered  Into  discus* 
lion  with  him  on  the  slate  of  the  church  and  of  society,  until  lie  fell 
into  the  hand  of  his  old  master,  and  returned  to  tlie  true  duties  of  hifl 
life. 

20:  Nigel  Wirekor  did  not  fight  unaided  in  this  battle  against 
the  corruption  whicL  had  come  into  the  church  willi  wealth  and 
idleness.  A  like  battle  formed  part  of  the  work  of  the  man  of 
greatest  genius  atnong  those  who  wrote  in  the  time  of  Henry  II., 
— Walter  Map,  whom  wo  have  already  studied  in  connection 
with  the  Batirical  and  romantic  poetry  of  tluH  period.  And  the 
figlit  for  church  itforra  was  taken  up  and  carrie<l  forward  in 
graver  fashion  by  Robeit  GrosBttteste  (nlso  called  Grost- 
head),  who  was  born  of  poor  parents  at  Stimllu-ook,  in  Suffolk, 
about  the  year  llTJi.  He  studied  perhaps  at  Paris  as  well  as 
at  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  in  divinity,  and  became  master 
of  the  schools.  Grossetcste  was  coiitcm|)orary  with  the  found- 
ers of  those  orders  of  friars,  the  Franciscans  aud  Doniinienno, 
who  represented  in  their  first  institution  a  strong  effort  to  give 
to  Uie  church  unit}'  of  faith  and  a  pure  Christian  discipline. 
Uomiiiia  was  five  3'cars  older,  Francis  of  Assist  seven  yeara 
younger,  than  Robert  Grosseteste,  who  became  in  122-1,  at  tlis 
re(]ucst  of  Agnelhis,  the  provincial  minister  of  Uie  Fruiiciscana 
In  Knglnnd,  their  first  rector  at  Oxford,  He  had  already  been 
Archdeacon  of  Wilts,  was  then  Archdeacon  of  Northsntpton, 
and  became  afterwards  Ardideacon  of  Leicester,  At  one  time 
he  was  Rector  of  St.  Margaret's,  LeiccBter.  In  1'232.  after  a 
aevQrc  iUnuss,  Grosselestc,  wliu  would  no  Kmgcr  lie  a  pluralist, 
tnt  np  rU  hU  prefermsnts,  oxccpt  a  prebend  at  Uocoln ;  and 
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in  1235  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  then  the  largest  and 
most  popaloos  diocese  in  the  country,  and  very  famoas  for  its 
theolc^cal  school.  It  was  as  Bishop  of  Lincoln  that  Grosse- 
teste  began  the  most  energetic  part  of  his  career  as  church 
reformer.  Strictly  interpreting  the  duties  of  his  office,  he  de- 
voted himself  to  the  suppression  of  abuses.  Within  a  year  of 
his  consecration  he  had,  after  a  visitation  of  the  monasteries, 
removed  seven  abbots  and  four  priors.  Next  year  he  was,  in  a 
council  held  in  London,  supporting  the  proposal  to  deprive  plu- 
ralists  of  all  their  livings  except  one.  His  strictness  produced 
outcry.  The  canons  preached  against  their  bishop  in  his  own 
cathedral;  a  monk  tried  to  poison  him.  In  1245  Grosseteste 
obtained  the  support  of  the  Pope  for  his  visitations;  and  in 
1246  he  obtained  anotlier  bull  from  the  Pope  to  prevent  scholars 
at  Oxford  from  graduating  in  arts  without  examination.  When 
his  visitations  were  resumed,  his  unreserved  inquiry  into  the 
morals  of  those  who  undertook  the  spiritual  guidance  of  his 
diocese  produced  so  much  scandal,  that  appeal  was  made  to  the 
king  to  check  it.  The  king  interfered  by  forbidding  laymen 
to  give  evidence  in  such  matters  before  Grosseteste's  officials. 
Grosseteste  battled  against  the  greed  of  monks  who  seized  for 
their  monasteries  possessions  and  tithes  of  the  church  meant 
ibr  the  nse  of  resident  priests.  But  the  monks  made  it  worth 
the  Pope's  while  to  be  deaf  to  all  the  bishop's  arguments  upon 
that  head.  As  he  left  the  Pope,  Grosseteste  said  aloud,  so  that 
his  Holiness  might  hear,  ^'  O  money,  money !  how  much  you  can 
do! — especially  at  the  court  of  Rome."  In  1252  Grosseteste 
caused  a  calculation  to  be  made  of  the  income  of  the  foreign 
clergy  thrust  by  the  Pope  on  English  maintenance.  It  was 
seventy  thousand  marks, — three  times  the  clear  revenue  of 
the  king.  In  the  following  year,  1253,  the  last  year  of  his  life, 
Grosseteste  made  a  famous  stand  against  the  avarice  of  Rome, 
bj  refusing  to  induct  one  of  the  Pope's  nephews  into  a  canonry 
at  Lincoln.  He  died  in  the  autumn  of  that  3'ear,  accusing 
Rome  of  the  disorders  brought  into  the  church.  He  left  his 
library  to  the  Franciscans.  The  mere  list  of  his  own  writings 
occapies  three  and  twenty  closely-printed  quarto  pages.  He 
ifiote  a  book  of  hosbandry  in  l4Uin,  of  which  there  are  also 
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HSS.  in  French.  He  wrote  sermons,  treatises  on  physical  and 
mental  philosophy,  commentaries  on  Aristotle,  I^tin  and  French 
verse,  indmling  a.  religious  allegory  of  the  "  Chateau  d'Amonr.' 
He  applied  also  a  rare  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  to  tha 
miniitcat  study  of  the  Scriptures.  He  battled  against  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  clnirth,  not  in  the  narrow  spirit  of  an  ascetic 
Tliree  things,  he  once  told  a  Dominican,  are  necessary  for  tern-' 
poral  health, —  food,  sleep,  and  liveliness.  Heartily  in  accord 
with  the  movement  representetl  by  the  poverty  of  the  Francis- 
cans, he  said  that  he  liked  to  see  the  friars'  dresses  patched. 
But  when  one  of  them,  mistaking  a  particular  means  for  the 
great  end  that  was  sought  thereby,  praised,  in  a  sermon,  men- 
dicancy as  the  highest  stop  towards  the  attainment  of  all  heaven- 
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^^^_Jy  things,  Grosseleste  told  him  that  there  was  a  step  yet  higher  ;  ^^J 
^^^H^wnely,  to  suppoil  one's  self  by  one's  own  labor.  One  inti*  ^^H 
^^^^Bnte  fViend  of  Grossctestc's  was  especially  struck  by  his  cour-  ^^H 
^^HKfege  in  facing  both  the  King  and  the  Pope  to  maintain  right :  ^^H 
'  another,  the  most  famous  of  his  pupils,  Roger  Bacon,  was  im- 

pressed most  by  his  marvellous  and  almost  universal  knowledge. 

21.  Thus  we  see,  that,  during  the  three  centuries  from  the  ^^1 
Korman  conquest  to  the  beginning  of  Chaucer's  career,  a  very  ^^H 
considerable  body  of  literature  was  produced  by  Englishmen  in  ^^^^ 
languages  not  English.  —  chiefly  in  Latin.  Wc  have  reserved  to  ^^H 
the  last  the  mention  of  one  book,  which  fitly  closes  this  branch  ^^H 
of  our  subject,  —  a  hook  which  was  produced  near  tlie  end  of  tha  ^^H 
present  period,  and  which  seems  to  gather  into  itself  Uic  finest  ^^| 
qualities  both  of  literature  and  of  scholarship  pervading  that 
entire  mass  of  Anglo-Latin  writings.     The  book  to  which  we 

reffer  is  "  I'liilobibJon,  seu  de  Amore  Libronim  et  Institutioua   i 

Bibllothecic  Tractatus  "  ("  A  Treatise  on  the  Love  of  Books  ").  ^^H 
Its  author,  Richard  Aungen'yle,  was  born  in  the  year  1281,  at  ^^H 
Btiry  St.  Edmund's,  in  Saflblk.  and  has,  therefore,  usually  beea  ^^H 
called,  from  bis  birthplace.  Richard  de  Buxy.  His  father  wot  ^^| 
%  Norman  knight,  who  died  in  middle  life,  and  lefl  him  to  Ilia  ^^| 
caro  of  his  mati'rnal  nncics,  who  sent  him  to  continue  his  studies  ^^H 
at  Oxford.  There  he  distinguished  himself  so  much  by  his  ac- 
quirements, that  he  was  appointed  tutor  to  Prince  Edward,  afler- 
wonU  King  Edward  III.    This  1^  the  foimdation  of  the  hearty 
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friendship  between  Richard  de  Bury  and  his  ro3'al  pupil,  which 
brought  to  the  former  the  great  influence  and  prosperity  en- 
joyed by  him  during  his  life.  On  the  accession  of  Edward,  his 
tutor  was  given  one  office  after  another  until  he  became  lord- 
chancellor;  and  in  1333  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Durham. 
Three  years  before  that,  he  had  been  sent  in  great  state  as 
ambassador  to  Pope  John  XXII.  at  Avignon,  and  there  met 
Petrarch,  who  was  at  that  time  twenty-six  years  old.  Petrarch, 
knowing  that  Richard  de  Bury  was  a  great  scholar,  who  had 
collected  the  largest  librar}-  in  England,  asked  him  for  some  in- 
formation on  the  subject  of  the  "  farthest  Thule,"  which  Rich- 
ard said  that  he  thought  he  could  find  in  one  of  his  books  when 
he  got  home,  and  promised  to  send ;  but,  as  Petrarch  told  one 
of  his  correspondents,  he  forgot  to  send  it.  He  might  well 
forget ;  for  he  was  \exy  busy.  Even  after  he  became  Bishop 
of  Durham,  he  was  employed  by  the  king  as  his  ambassador, 
that  he  might  use  his  wit  in  carrying  out  the  peaceful  polic}'  that 
he  advised.  His  wealth  and  influence  were  ver}'  great,  and  he 
made  generous  use  of  them.  In  politics  his  voice  was  on  the 
side  of  peace  and  good-will.  When  his  desires  for  peace  were 
frustrated,  he  closed  his  career  as  a  statesman.  In  his  diocese 
he  was  a  most  liberal  friend  to  the  poor.  As  a  scholar  he  was 
the  friend  of  all  who  sought  knowledge,  and  gave  to  all  true 
students  who  asked  for  it,  with  his  hospitality  while  they  were 
studying  at  Durham,  free  access  to  that  valuable  library  which 
it  had  been  the  chief  pleasure  of  his  life  to  collect.  He  had 
used  his  private  fortune  and  his  influence  in  Church  and  State 
as  a  collector  of  books,  applying  to  them  the  counsel  of  Solomon, 
*'  Buy  wisdom,  and  sell  it  not."  Travelling  friars  searched  for 
him  among  the  book-chests  of  foreign  monasteries.  Suitors  in 
chancery  knew  that  the  gift  of  a  rare  volume  would  induce  the 
chancellor,  not  to  pervert  justice,  but  to  expedite  the  hearing  of 
their  suits.  The  books,  collected  with  enthusiasm,  were  not 
treasured  as  a  miser's  hoard.  When  he  withdrew  from  partici- 
pation in  the  too  warlike  policy  of  Edward  III.,  Richard  de 
Bury,  confining  himself  to  the  duties  of  his  diocese,  lived  re- 
tired among  his  beloved  parchments,  still  drawing  to  himself  as 
chaplains  and  companions  the  most  learned  English  8dx>lars  of 
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his  time.  To  be  his  chaplain,  and  by  Bctiolarship  to  win 
household  affection  of  a  man  so  influential  with  the  king,  was 
a  step  to  promotion  sure  enough  to  satisfy  auihitious  miniia 
while  life  with  Rkhard  Aungervyle  boused  the  scholar  amoi^ 
books,  and  gave  him  hourly  access  to  the  best  library  in  Eng- 
land. 

He  died  at  his  palace  of  Auckland  in  IS45  ;  and  it  was  only  1 
a  little  while  before  his  death  that  he  had  Soished  his  delightful^ 
book  about  books,  which  will  keep  his  name  alive  as  long  Mi 
books  last.  It  consists  of  a  prologue  and  twenty  chapters.  In' 
the  prolc^e  he  greets  his  readers,  and  expresses  sympathy  for 
good  scholars  whose  study  poverty  imijedes ;  and  for  their 
sakes,  as  well  as  his  own,  he  has  long  been,  he  saj's,  an  ardent 
collector  of  books.  The  first  chapter  opens  the  subject  by 
commanding  wisdom,  and  books  as  the  abode  of  wisdom^. 
"  The  glory  of  the  world  would  perish  in  oblivion  if  God  had 
not  provided  moi-tals  with  the  remedies  of  books.  Tower* 
crumble  to  the  earth  ;  but  he  whose  book  lives  cannot  die.  And 
it  is  to  be  consiilered,  lastly,  what  convenience  of  teaching  is 
books,  how  easily,  how  secretly,  how  safely,  in  books  wo  beari 
without  shame,  the  poverty  of  himian  ignorance.  These 
masters  who  instruct  us  without  rod  and  cane,  niUiout  wordC^ 
and  wrath,  and  for  no  clothes  or  monej-.  If  you  approaoh 
them,  they  are  not  asleep;  if  you  question  them,  they  are  not 
secret ;  if  you  go  astray,  they  do  not  grumble  at  you ;  they 
know  not  how  to  laugh  tf  you  are  ignorant.  O  books  I  yo  only 
are  liberal  and  free,  who  paj'  tribute  to  all  who  ask  it,  and 
fhinchise  all  who  serve  you  faithfully." 

Tlius  he  proceeds  from  chapter  to  chapter,  writing  in  a  viv**, 
cioua  style,  and  enforcing,  with  a  contagious  enthusiasm,  Ihs, 
right  spirit  of  study  and  the  right  care  of  books.  It  is  notice- 
able, that,  orthodox  bishop  as  he  was,  no  book  of  the  time  spoka 
more  severely  than  his  of  the  degradation  of  tlie  clergy*  of  the 
sensuality  and  ignorance  of  monks  and  friars.  The  main  object 
of  Richanl  de  Uury's  book  was  practical.  He  was  williiti  n 
year  of  his  death  wlten  ho  \Trote  it ;  and  he  desired  not  only 
Justil^'  his  Ufe-long  enthusiasm  as  a  book -collector,  but  to  mako 
the  treoaures  whidi  he  liad  held  in  bis  lifetime  m  ft  trust  for  the 
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benefit  of  all  good  scholarship  in  England  useful  after  his  death 
forever.  "  Philobiblon  "  ended,  therefore,  with  a  plan  for  the  be- 
quest of  his  books  to  Oxford,  on  conditions  that  were  to  secure 
their  perpetual  usefulness,  not  merely  to  the  particular  hall 
which  he  proposed  to  endow  in  association  with  his  library,  but 
to  the  whole  university.  He  did,  accordingly,  endow  a  hall, 
which  the  monks  of  Durham  had  begun  to  build  in  the  north 
suburbs  of  Oxford,  and  did  leave  to  it  his  famous  library. 
Aungervyle's  library  remained  at  Durham  College,  for  the  use 
of  the  university,  until  that  college  was  dissolved  in  the  time  of 
Henry  Vm.  Some  of  the  books  then  went  to  Duke  Hum- 
phrey's library,  and  some  to  Balliol  College.  Some  went  to  Dr. 
Greoige  Owen,  the  physician  of  Edward  YL 


CHAPTER  n. 

ENGLISH  WRITINGS  OF  THE  TRANSITIONAL 
PERIOD. 
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BriBBC. -T.  L»rrn«  Hlnot.  ~S.  Rlrhird  Kolli.  —  B.  Din  Hkhrl.  —  10. 
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1.  We  must  now  turn  from  the  Latin  and  French  writings  I 
produced  by  Englishmen  during  tlie  three  centuries  between  the  | 
Conquest  and  Cliaucer,  and  must  give  our  attention  to  whatever  | 
writings  were  produced  during  the  eaniG  period  ia  tlte  English  j 
language. 

For  the  first  hundred  and  forty  years  of  this  period  almost  | 
nothing  was  written  in  the  language  of  the  conijucred  nice ; 
and  we  may  tliink  of  English  literature  for  all  those  hundred  J 
and  forty  ycai's  as  in  a  state  of  abeyance,  waiting  for  the  time  1 
when  the  people  who  were  inclined  to  write  in  the  English  Ian-  I 
gunge  should  lally  trom  the  depression  caused  by  the  Noiinaa  f 
Conquest.     In  the  reign  of  King  John,  which  began  in  1199, 
books  in  the  English  language  once  more  taade  their  appear- 
ance; and  tbeir  number  steadily  increased  from  that  time  on- 
wartl.     Nevertheless,  during  this  entire  period,  English  was  not  I 
the  fashionable  or  dominant  language   in  England;  and  the  I 
highest  and  best  thought  of  England  uttered  itself  in  speech  J 
that  was  alien  to  England. 

2.  Perhaps  the  earliest  book  representing  the  revival  of  ■  j 
desire  for  literary  utterance  in  English  is  a  long  and  notalilo  J 
]H>c<ni  called  "Brut."  Its  author  was  Layamon,  a  priest  of  j 
the  I'lmreh  at  Ernley,  in  Worcestershire.  Living  in  the  days  I 
when  Geoffrey  of  Monmoutli's  "Chronicle"  and  Waco's  French  J 
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metrical  version  of  it  were  new  books  in  high  fame  among  the 
educated  and  the  courtly,  *'*'  it  came  to  him  in  mind,  and  in  his 
chief  thought,"  that  he  would  tell  the  famous  story  to  his  coun- 
trymen in  English  verse.  He  made  a  long  journey  in  search  of 
copies  of  the  books  on  which  he  was  to  found  his  poem ;  and 
when  he  had  come  home  again,  as  he  says,  '^Layamon  laid 
down  those  books,  and  turned  the  leaves ;  he  beheld  them  lov- 
ingly. May  the  Lord  be  merciful  to  him  !  "  Then,  blending 
literature  with  his  parish  duties,  the  good  priest  began  his  work. 
Priest  in  a  rural  district,  he  was  among  those  who  spoke  the 
language  of  the  country  with  the  least  mixture  of  Norman 
French,  and  he  developed  Wace's  "  Brut "  into  a  completely 
English  poem,  with  so  man}'  additions  from  his  own  fanc}*,  or 
his  own  knowledge  of  West -country  tradition,  that,  while 
Wace's  "  Brut  "  is  a  poem  of  15,300  lines,  Lajamon's  "  Brut " 
is  a  poem  of  32,250  lines.  Layamon's  verse  is  the  old  First 
Enghsh  unrh3'med  measure,  with  alliteration,  less  regular  in  its 
structure  than  in  First  English  times,  and  with  an  occasional 
shp  into  rh^-me.  Battles  are  described  as  in  First  English 
poems.  Here,  as  in  First  English  poetry,  there  are  few  similes, 
and  those  which  occur  are  simply  derived  from  natural  objects. 
There  is  the  same  use  of  a  descriptive  synonj-me  for  man  or 
warrior.  There  is  the  old  depth  of  earnestness  that  rather  gains 
than  loses  dignity  by  the  simplicity  of  its  expression.  From 
internal  evidence  it  appears  that  the  poem  was  completed  about 
the  year  1205.  It  comes  down  to  us  in  two  thirteenth-century 
MSS.,  one  written  a  generation  later  than  the  other,  and  there 
are  many  variations  of  their  text ;  but  the  English  is  so  distinctly 
that  of  the  people  in  a  rural  district,  that,  in  the  earlier  MS.,  the 
whole  poem  contains  less  than  fifty  words  derived  from  the 
Norman,  and  some  of  these  might  have  come  direct  from  Latin. 
In  the  second  MS.  about  twenty  of  those  words  do  not  occur ; 
but  forty  others  are  used.  Thus  the  two  MSS.,  in  their  56,800 
lines,  do  not  contain  more  than  ninety  words  of  Norman  origin. 
In  its  grammatical  structure  Lajamon's  English  begins  for  us 
the  illustration  of  the  gradual  loss  of  inflections,  and  other 
changes,  during  the  transition  of  the  language  from  First  Eng- 
lish to  its  present  form.     It  has  been  called  Semi-Saxon ;  it  is 


better  called  Transitional  English  of  ■VVoreeHterahire  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  lliirtecnlh  eentiiry. 

3.  A  writer  oatuecl  Ormin,  or  Orm,  hogan  also,  in  the  reign 
of  King  John,  another  Kiiglish  poem  of  considerable  extent, 
called,  from  hia  own  name,  "The  Ormiiliim."  He  tells  of  him- 
eelf,  in  the  dedication  of  hia  book,  that  he  was  a  regular  canoa 
of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine,  and  that  he  wrote  in  English,  at 
the  request  of  brother  Walter  (alao  an  Augustinian  canon), 
for  the  spiritual  improvement  of  his  eoiintrymen.  Tlie  plan  of 
his  book  is  to  give  to  the  English  people,  in  their  own  tongue, 
and  in  an  attractive  form,  the  spiritual  import  of  the  church 
aervices  throughout  the  year.  He  gave  first  a  metrical  para- 
phrase of  the  portion  of  the  Gospel  assigned  to  each  day,  and 
adjled  to  each  portion  of  it  a  metrical  homily,  in  which  it  was 
expounded  doctrinally  and  practically,  with  frequent  borrowing 
fVom  the  writings  of  ^Ifric,  and  some  borrowing  from  Bede. 
The  metre  is  in  alternate  verses  of  eight  aud  seven  sytlablea,  in 
imitation  of  a  Latin  rhj-lhm :  or  in  lines  of  fifteen  syllabh 
with  a  metiical  point  at  the  end  of  the  eighth ;  thus, 


Of  the  homilies  provided  for  nearly  the  whole  of  the  yearl 
service  nothing  remains  beyond  the  thirty-second,  and  there 
remains  no  allusion  that  points  to  the  time  when  the  work  was 
written.  Its  language,  however,  places  it  with  the  earliest  ex- 
amples of  Transitional  English,  and  it  belongs,  no  doubt,  to  the 
reign  of  John,  or  to  the  first  years  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
It  seems  to  be  the  Transitional  English  of  a  north-eastcni  county ; 
and  the  author  had  a  iiecuhar  device  of  spelling,  on  the  adher- 
ence to  which  by  copj'ists  he  laid  great  stress.  Its  purpoat 
eridently  was  to  gnide  any  half-Normanized  town-priest  in  the 
right  pronunciation  of  the  English  when  he  read  these  %'ersefl 
aloud  for  tho  pleasure  and  good  of  the  people.  After  evety 
short  vowel,  and  only  then,  Orm  doubled  the  consonant. 
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4.  Ill  tbe  reign  of  Ilenryin.  |121I!-I3^3),  which  we  have  n 
tho  production  of  book*  in  the  English  Unguaga  beouae  mor 
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nnv  ii  a  teif^  X^^ib  pofsu  ctlM  ''  Hm"  Owl  and  tbn  Klffki- 
^«iuch  lellB  kow-  ihow  birds  adranced  ^ach  a^inut  tht  other 
In  K^ponl  ctanui  lo  adnuntiaii  and  th«  d«iii«rits  of  hit  antafrcmtol(  and 
bw  tbef  caDed  19101  tbe  author,  Ki^iolas  off  QvildlordU  to  bo  JudRO 
btilawam  ^em.  JCaiter  Xicholas  lets  us  know,  that^  fixmi  a  gay  y^nith  In 
the  world,  be  had  pnaed  into  the  ^urch,  where  hla  merits  had  Ink^ii 
maeVywl,  and  that  be  iras  liring  at  Portesham  in  Dorsetshira.  In  thia 
bare  the  ibjmins  eight-syllabled  measure  of  many  a  Fit^nch 
»:  but  it  is  to  dsstinetlj  Snglish  of  a  rural  dlstriet>  that  Its  l«7USl 
«Briy  ahoat  twenty  woids  whkb  aio  distinctly  Norman  in 


To  ahovtt  the  year  1950  belongs  an  Sngiish  poem  kindred  in  spirit  to 
dw  "  Onnnhun,'^  and,  indeed,  illostrative  of  the  same  feature  in  Kiig* 
fiib  <tencter  Which  was  martDed  at  the  outset  of  our  literature  by  Cued* 
moaTs  "Psnyibrase.^'  This  Is  a  version  of  the  Scriptnre  narrative  of 
CiiaMii  sad  Ezodna.  like  ''  The  Owl  and  the  Nightingale,*'  It  illua* 
tralas  tbe  wdoftioa  off  riayme  into  our  native  poetry  by  uss  of  the  octo* 
sjilahic  ibymiog  vene  common  in  many  French  romances.  The  poem 
off  "  Genens  and  Sxodns^*  is  by  an  unknown  author.  In  its  4>1Cd  lines 
there  are  ooly  shout  fifty  words  of  Norman  origin.  The  writer  begins 
by  s^Fii^  that  man  ought  to  love  those  who  enable  the  unlearned  to 
love  and  serve  the  God  who  gives  love  and  rest  of  the  soul  to  all  Chris* 
tians,  and  that  Christian  men  should  be  glad  as  birds  are  of  the  dawn  to 
bare  the  story  off  salvation  turned  out  of  Latin  into  their  own  native 
apeecba 

The  same  spirit  among  the  people  is  represented,  from  the  date  of 
Imyamon  onward,  by  Homilies,  Metrical  Creeds,  Paternosters,  Gaudta, 
or  Joys  oi  the  Virgin,  and  short  devotional  or  moral  poems,  of  which 
MSS.  remain.  There  is  also  a  Bestiary,  In  English  apparently  of  the 
same  date;  and  in  its  802  lines,  except  one  or  two  Latin  names  of  ani- 
mals, which  had  already  been  adopted  in  First  English,  there  are  not 
more  than  eight  words  of  Romance  origin. 

During  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  we  meet  the  earliest  translations  Into 
Elfish  verse  of  French  popular  romances.  The  most  notable  of  tlicse 
were  **  Eing  Horn"  and  " The  Romance  of  Alexander." 

"King  Horn"  belongs  to  an  Anglo-Danish  cycle  of  romance,  from 
which  the  Norman  trowihrea  drew  material,  and  includes  such  tales  m 

Havelok  the  Dane,"  "  Guy  of  Warwick  and  Colbrond  the  Dane," 
Alexander"  was  a  famous  subject  of   romance  poetry,  and  re- 
appears, during  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteen  centuries,  in  Greek, 
Latin,  Hebrew,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  Scandinavian.    It  became  the  basis 
of  many  French  and  English  poems  likewise. 

We  must  observe  that  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  appeared  the  earliest 
Scottish  poet,  Thomas  of  Zbceldoone,  who  produced  an  English  ver- 
sion of  **  Sir  Tristrem,"  and  was  in  repute  in  his  own  day,  not  only  ai 
a  poet,  but  as  a  prophet  also. 


Another  of  the  English  productions  of  this  time,  but  one  which  hu 
greater  interest  to  students  of  language  Ibaii  to  students  of  literature,  is 
tbe"Anci«u  Rlwie"  ("Rule  of  the  Anchoresses  "),  which  seems  to  have 
been  written  by  a  Bishop  Poor,  who  died  in  1237.  It  was  intended  for 
the  guidance  of  a  einali  household  of  womeu  withdrawn  from  the  world 
lor  service  of  God  at  Tarrant  Keyuslone  iu  Dorsetshire. 

5.  Passing  from  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  to  that  of  Edward  I.j 
(1272-1307) ,  we  find  our  first  example  of  an  English  chronicli 
in  the  period  of  Transitional  English.  This  was  Robert  of 
OIoDceater,  a  monk  of  the  abbey  in  that  town,  who  produced 
a  rhymed  "  Chronicle  of  England,"  fl-om  the  siege  of  Troy  to 
the  death  of  Henry  III.  in  1272.  It  was  in  long  lines  of  sevi 
accents,  and  occasionally  six,  and  was  the  first  complete  hii 
tory  of  his  country,  from  the  earliest  times  to  his  own  day, 
written  in  popular  rhymes  by  an  Englishman.  The  language' 
is  very  free  from  Norman  admixture,  and  represents  West  Mid- 
land Transitional  English  of  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
Robert  of  Gloucester  wrote  also  rhjiued  "  Lives  and  Lcgenda 
of  the  English  Saints."  I 

Among  other  l>ool<s  written  In  English  during  the  reign  of  Edward  L 
was  the  English  version  of  "  The  Lay  of  Havelok  the  Dane,"  which  wu 
made  about  the  year  1280,  and  is  one  of  the  brightest  and  moat  Interest- 
ing examples  of  the  English  of  that  time.      To  nearly  the  same  date 
belong!  "  A  Fragment  on  Popular  Science,"  which  colors  with  religious 
thought  an  attempt  to  diffuse  knowledge  of  some  facts  in  astronomj'iX 
meteorology,  physical  gei^aphy,  and  physiology.    "  A  Metrical  Venlof 
of   the  Psalms"  Into  Eogiish  was  another  of  the  produelious  of  t 
time;  It  is  Intown  as  "The  Northumbrian  Psalter."    Luiury  of  I 
monks  was  attacked  with  satire  In  an  English  poem  of  "  The  Land  < 
Cocka^^ne,"  named  from  fo^Ina,  a  kitchen  (a  fomi  of  satire  c 
In  many  parts  of  Europe),  which  told  of  a  region  free  from  trouhl^ 
where  the  rivers  ran  with  oil,  milk,  wine,  and  honey;  wherein  the  whit* 
and  gray  monks  had  an  abbey  of  whieh  the  walls  were  built  ot  pHsllea,fl 
wbicb  was  paved  with  cakes,  and  had  pudditigs  for  pinnacles.    UeeMl 
there  flew  about  roasted,  crying,  "Geese,  all  hoti"  and  the  monks  — 
as  the  song  went  on  It  did  not  spare  them.    To  the  close  of  the  mlgi 
of  Edward  L  belongs  also  a  set  of  roornlixed  proverbs,  called  ' 
Proverbs  of  Hendyiig,"  In  a  Soulhcm  English  dialect. 

6.  Passing  to  tlic  reign  of  Edward  II.  (1307-1327),  we  find" 
a  time  of  great  literary  barrenness,  tlie  most  notable  English 
writer  being  Robert  of  Bmime.    Ue  wrote  in  the  pr«vtoua 
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reign  his  first  work,  ^^  Handljnge  Sjnne,"  a  free,  amplified 
translation  into  English  verse  of  a  French  poem,  ^^  Manuel  des 
Pech6s,"  written  by  an  Englishman,  William  of  Waddington. 
Between  1327  and  1338  Robert  of  Brunue  made  a  popular 
translation  into  English  verse  of  the  French  rhyming  "  Chroni- 
cle ''  of  Peter  Langtoft.  It  should  be  added,  that,  throughout 
the  fourteenth  century,  there  was  a  continual  reproduction  in 
English  verse  of  the  most  famous  among  the  French  metrical 
romances. 

7.  The  great  King  Edward  m.  came  to  the  throne  in  1327 ; 
and  in  the  year  1328,  according  to  the  usual  chronology,  Geof- 
frey Chaucer  was  bom.  But  the  great  era  of  literary  pros- 
perity, with  which  the  name  of  Chaucer  is  connected,  cannot 
be  said  to  begin  before  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
During  the  first  half  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  that  is, 
during  the  boyhood  of  Chaucer,  the  two  most  noted  English 
writers  were  North-of-England  men,  —  Laurence  Minot  and 
Richard  Rolle  of  Hampole. 

Laurence  Minot  was  a  poet,  who,  in  Northern  English,  cele- 
brated victories  of  Edward  III.  over  the  Scots  and  the  French, 
from  the  battle  of  Halidon  Hill,  in  July,  1333,  to  the  capture 
of  Guisnes  Castle,  in  January,  1352.  His  war-songs  were 
linked  together  by  connecting  verses.  When  he  had  celebrated 
the  defeat  of  the  Scots  at  Halidon  Hill,  which  caused  the  sur- 
render of  Berwick,  he  exulted  in  his  second  song  over  the 
avenging  of  Bannockbum ;  then  celebrated  the  king's  expedi- 
tion to  Brabant  in  1338 ;  proceeded  to  the  first  invasion  of 
France,  the  sea-fight  of  Sluys  or  of  the  Swyne,  the  siege  of 
Toumay,  a  song  of  triumph  for  the  great  battle  of  Crecy  in 
1346,  songs  of  the  siege  of  Calais,  and  of  the  battle  of  Neville's 
Cross  (October,  1346),  in  which  David,  Bang  of  the  Scots,  was 
taken  prisoner ;  then  followed  his  celebrations  of  victory  at 
sea  over  the  Spaniards  in  1350,  and,  lastly',  of  the  taking  of 
Guisnes  Castle  in  1352,  when  Chaucer  was  twenty-four  years 
old.  Probably  Minot  died  soon  afterwards,  as  he  did  not  sing 
of  the  memorable  events  of  the  next  following  years.  He  was 
our  first  national  song-writer,  and  used  with  ease  a  variety  of 
rhyming  measures,  while  he  retained  something  of  the  old  habit 
of  alliteration. 
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8.  Hlchard  RoUe,  known  nlso  ae  the  Hermit  of  Hampole, 
waa  born,  about  the  year  1'290,  at  Thornton  in  Yorkshire.  He 
waa  Bent  to  school,  and  from  school  to  Osford,  by  Thomas 
Nerille,  Archdeacon  of  Durham,  and  made  great  progress  in 
theological  studies.  At  the  age  of  nineteen,  mindftil  of  thfl' 
nnoertainty  of  life,  and  fearing  the  temptation  to  sin,  he 
turned  home,  and  one  day  told  a  beloved  sister  that  ho  had 
mighty  desire  towards  two  of  her  gowna,  —  one  white,  the  oth^" 
gray.  Would  she  bring  them  to  him  the  next  day  in  a  neigh- 
boring wood,  and  bring  with  them  a  hooil  her  father  used  in 
rainy  weather?  When  she  did  so,  he  took  these  garments,  and 
clothed  himself  with  them ;  then,  looking  as  much  like  a  hermit 
ae  he  could,  he  ran  away  ;  while  his  sister  cried,  "  My  brother 
is  mad!"  He  went  then,  so  dressed,  on  the  ^-igil  of  the 
AsGumption,  into  a  church,  and  placed  himself  where  the  wift 
of  a  Sir  John  de  Dalton  used  to  pray.  When  Lady  de  Dolton 
came  wit]i  her  servants,  she  would  not  allow  them  to  disturb 
the  pious  young  man  at  his  prayers.  Her  sons,  who  had  studied 
St  Oxford,  told  her  who  he  waa.  Next  day  he  assumed,  un- 
bidden, the  dress  of  an  assistant,  and  joined  in  the  singing  of 
the  service;  after  which,  having  obtained  the  benediction  of 
tile  priest,  he  mounted  the  pulpit,  and  preached  such  a  scrmoa 
that  many  wept  over  it,  aud  said  they  had  never  heard  the  like 
before.  After  mass.  Sir  John  de  Dalton  invited  him  to  dinner; 
but  he  went,  becauJe  of  humility,  into  a  poor  old  bouse  at  the 
gate  of  the  manor,  till  he  waa  urged  by  the  knight's  own  sons 
to  the  dinner-table.  During  dinner  be  maintained  a  profound 
silenoe.  But  after  dinner.  Sir  John,  having  talked  with  him 
privately,  was  satisfied  of  hia  sanity ;  he  therefore  fbrnished 
the  enthusiast  with  such  hermit's  dress  as  he  wished  for,  gai 
him  a  oell  to  live  in,  and  pro\-ided  for  hia  daily  suBtenani 
The  Hermit  of  Hampole,  thus  set  up  in  his  chosen  vocation^ 
became,  while  Minot  was  singing  the  victories  of  Edward  lil., 
the  busiest  religious  writer  of  his  day,  and  continued  so  till 
1349,  when  he  died,  and  was  buried  in  the  Cistercian  nunnery 
of  Hami>ole.  about  four  miles  fh>m  Doncastcr,  near  which  he 
had  aet  up  his  hermit's  cell,  aud  which,  after  his  death,  derived 
great  profit  (torn  his  reputation  as  a  s^nt.      He  wrot« 


hed 
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refigioos  trefltisM  in  Latin  and  in  English,  and  he  turned  the 
Psalms  of  David  into  English  verse.  He  also  versified  part  of 
the  Book  of  Job^  and  produced  a  Northern  English  i)oem  in 
seven  books^  and  almost  ten  thousand  lines,  called  ^^  The  Pricko 
of  Conscience"  ("Stimulus  Conscientiae").  Its  seven  books 
treat,  1.  Of  the  Beginning  of  Man's  Life;  2.  Of  the  Unstablo- 
iiess  of  this  World ;  3.  Of  Death,  and  why  Death  is  to  bo 
Dreaded;  4.  Of  Purgatory;  5.  Of  Doomsday;  6.  Of  the  Pains 
of  Hell ;  7.  Of  the  Joys  of  Heaven.  The  poem  represents 
in  the  mind  of  an  honest  and  religious  monk  that  body  of 
BKdiaeval  doctrine  against  which,  in  some  of  its  parts, — and 
especiaUy  its  claim  for  the  Pope,  or  his  delegates,  of  power  to 
trade  in  release  from  the  pains  of  purgatory,  —  the  most  vigor- 
ous protest  of  the  English  mind  was  already  arising. 

9.  To  the  year  1340,  which  is  about  the  date  of  Ham  pole's  **  Pricke 
of  Conscience,'^  belongs  a  prose  translation,  by  Dan  Miohel  of  North- 
gate,  into  Kentish  dialect,  of  a  French  treatise,  **  Le  Somme  des  Vices 
et  des  Yertos,"  written  in  1270  by  Fr^re  Lorens  (Laurentlus  Gallus) 
for  Philip  IIL  of  France.  The  English  translation  is  entitled  **Tli6 
Ayenbite"  (Again-bite,  Remorse)  **of  Inwit"  (Conscience).  It  dis- 
cusses the  Ten  Commandments,  the  creed,  the  seven  deadly  sins,  how  to 
learn  to  die,  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  wit  and  clergy,  the  five  senses, 
the  seven  petitions  of  the  Paternoster,  the  seven  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  other  such  subjects,  with  more  doctrine  and  less  anecdote  than  in 
the  ''Manuel  des  P^ch^s,"  or  ''Handlynge  Synne,"  which  was  a  work 
of  like  intention. 

10.  We  have  already  noted  the  introduction  of  miracle-plays 
into  England ;  but  they  were  written  in  Latin.  We  have  now 
to  note  several  steps  in  the  development  of  this  kind  of  enter- 
tainment ;  the  first  of  which  is,  that,  probably  during  the  first 
half  of  the  fourteenth  century,  miracle-plays  began  to  Ikj  written 
in  English.  Although  not  beyond  doubt,  it  is  very  likely  that 
the  first  acting  of  miracle-plays  in  English  was  at  Chester, 
about  the  year  1328,  and  that  the  author  of  them  was  a  Bene- 
dictine monk,  named  Ralph  Higden,  who,  in  his  later  years, 
wrote  the  famous  Latin  chronicle  called  "  Polychronicon. 


»» 


For  nearly  two  hundred  years  previous  to  1328,  miracle-plays  had  been 
growing  in  popularity  in  England.  Even  in  the  twelfth  century  the 
aeting  of  these  plays  began  to  be  outside  of  the  church,  instead  of 
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taaida.  This  must  Boon  hare  become  necessary,  If  It  were  only  for  ac- 
commodatioii  of  the  increasing  numlier  of  spectators.  For  the  aciiiig  ol  1 
those  plays  of  which  a  MS,  was  found  at  Tours,  scaSoldlng  t 
over  the  sieps  of  the  ctmruh,  and  the  audience  occupied  the  square  Ib3 
front.  Out  of  the  heaven  of  the  cimrch,  Figura  (Goil)  passed  Ui] 
Ailnm  in  paradise  upon  a  stage  level  with  the  highest  steps  of  the 
church-door.  From  that  paradise  Adam  and  Eve  were  driven  down 
a  fow  steps  to  the  lower  stage  that  represented  earth.  Below  this, 
nearest  to  the  spectators,  was  hell,  an  enclosed  place.  In  which  cries 
were  made,  chains  were  rattled,  and  out  of  which  smote  c 
which,  also,  men  and  boys  dressed  as  devils  came  by  a  door  opening  h 
B  tree  apace  between  the  scaffolding  and  the  semicircle  of  the  front  r 
of  spectators.  They  were  also  directed  now  and  then  to  go  among  tha 
people,  and  passed  round  by  them,  sometimes  to  one  of  the  upper  plat- 
forms. The  original  connection  of  these  plays  with  the  church  service 
was  represented  by  the  hymns  of  choristers. 

The  next  step  in  the  development  of  the  miracle-play  was  hastened 
by  the  complaint  that  the  crowds  wiio  came  to  witness  the  performance, 
on  an  outside  scaffolding  attached  to  the  church,  trampled  the  gr.tves 
In  the  churchyards.  Decrees  wore  made  to  prevent  this  desecration  of 
the  graves;  and  the  advance,  probably,  was  rapid  to  the  setting  up  of 
detached  scaffolding  for  the  performance  of  the  plays  —  still  by  the 
clei^,  choristers,  and  parish  clerks  —  upon  uneonsccrated  ground. 

In  London  the  parish  clerks  hail  formed  themselves  into  a  harmonic 
guild,  chartered  by  Henry  III.  in  12-13:  and  their  music  was  sought  % 
the  funerals  and  entertainments  of  the  great.  As  mirocle-plays  li ' 
creased  in  popularity,  the  parish  clerks  occupied  themselves  much  will 
the  acUng  of  them.  Chaucer's  jolly  Absalom,  of  whom  we  are 
that, 

"  HnmDtlmei  id  abew  hli  llghtncm  sn<]  nulalrle, 
He  play cth  Bvnict  on  k  Maflbld  blgL," 
was  a  parish  clerk. 

The  strongest  impulse  to  a  re^ilar  participation  of  the  laity  in 
production  of  these  plays  seems  to  have  l>een  given  by  the  church,  whe 
In  12fi4,  Pope  Urban  IV,  founded,  and  in  1311  Clement  V.  firmly  estai 
lishedt  the  festival  of  Corpns  Christi  in  honor  of  the  consecrated  I 
This  was  the  one  festival  of  the  church  wherein  laity  and  clergy  wallH 
tueeiher.    The  guilds  of  a  town  contributed  tlicir  pictures,  images,  i 
living  representatives  of  Scripture  characters,  to  the  procession,  and  tl 
day  was  one  of  common  frsllvol.    From  the  parade  of  persons  dres« 
to  represent  the  Scripture  characters.  It  was  an  easy  step  to  their  use  Wil 
the  dramatic  presentation  of  a  sacred  story.    Karly  In  the  fourti 
century  onn  author  declared  11  to  Im  sin  in  the  clergy 
other  plays  than  those  which  lielonged  to  the  liturgy,  and  were  acted 
within  thn  church  at  Easter  and  ('lirlsimas.     This  author  especially  iron- 
d«mucd  participation  by  the  clergy  in  plays  acted  In  churchyards,  streeti, 
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or  green  places.  In  1378,  when  Chaucer  was  fifty  years  old,  the  chor- 
isters of  St.  Paol's  Cathedral  petitioned  Richard  IL  to  prohibit  the  act- 
ing of  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the 
deigy  of  the  church,  who  had  spent  considerable  sums  for  a  public 
representation  of  Old-Testament  plays  at  the  ensuing  Christmas. 

In  the  hands  of  the  English  guilds  —  which  stood  for  the  rising  middle 
classes  of  the  people  —  miracle-plays  received  a  development  peculiar  to 
this  country.  Instead  of  short  sequences  of  three  or  four  plays,  com- 
plete sets  were  produced,  and  they  told  what  were  held  to  be  the  essen- 
tial parts  oi  the  Scripture  story  from  the  creation  of  man  to  the  day  of 
judgment.  The  number  in  each  set  may  have  corresponded  to  the 
number  of  guilds  in  the  town  for  which  it  was  originally  written.  Each 
guild  was  intrusted  permanently  with  the  due  mounting  and  acting  of 
one  play  in  the  set.  Thus,  at  Chester,  the  tanners  played  *'  The  Fall 
of  Lucifer; "  the  drapers  played  ''  The  Creation  and  Fall,  and  the  Death 
of  Abel ; "  **  The  Story  of  Noah's  Flood "  was  played  by  the  water 
leaders  and  the  drawers  of  Dee.  Among  the  possessions  of  each  guild 
were  the  properties  for  its  miracle-play,  carefully  to  be  kept  in  repair, 
and  renewed  when  necessary.  Actors  rehearsed  carefully,  and  were 
paid  according  to  the  length  of  their  parts.  They  wore  masks,  or  had 
their  faces  painted  in  accordance  with  the  characters  they  undertook. 
The  player  of  the  devil  wore  wings  and  a  closely-fitting  leather  dress, 
trimmed  with  feathers  and  hair,  and  ending  in  claws  over  the  hands 
and  feet.  All  the  other  actors  wore  gloves,  or  had  sleeves  continued 
into  hands.  The  souls  of  the  saved  in  the  day  of  judgment  wore  white 
leather;  the  others,  whose  faces  were  blacked,  wore  a  linen  dress  sug- 
gestive of  fire,  with  black,  yellow,  and  red.  Thus  we  have,  among  the 
miscellaneous  items  in  old  books  of  the  Coventry  guilds,  a  charge  for 
souls'  coats,  one  for  a  link  to  set  the  world  on  fire,  and  '*  paid  to  Crowe, 
for  making  of  three  worlds,  three  shillings.''  The  stage  furniture  was 
as  handsome  in  thrones  and  other  properties  as  each  company  could 
make  it.  They  gilded  what  they  could.  Hell  mouth,  a  monstrous  head 
of  a  whale  (its  old  emblem),  was  painted  on  linen  with  open  jaws,  —  some- 
times jaws  that  opened  and  shut,  two  men  working  them,  —  and  a  fire 
lighted  where  it  would  give  the  appearance  of  a  breath  of  fiames.  By 
this  way  the  fiends  came  up  and  down. 

The  acting  of  one  of  these  great  sequences  of  plays  usually  took  three 
days,  but  was  not  limited  to  three.  In  1400,  in  Uie  reign  of  Henry  lY., 
the  parish  clerks  played  at  Skinner's  Well  in  Islington,  for  eight  days, 
"Matter  from  the  Creation  of  the  World.''  In  England  the  taste  for 
miracle-plays  was  blended  with  the  old  desire  to  diffuse,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, a  knowledge  of  religious  truth;  and  therefore  the  sets  of  miracle- 
plajTS,  as  acted  by  the  town  guilds,  placed  in  the  streets,  as  completely 
as  might  be,  a  living  picture-Bible  before  the  eyes  of  all  the  people. 
Such  sequences  of  plays  were  acted  in  London,  Dublin,  York,  New* 
CMtle,  Lancaster,  Preston,  Kendal,  Wakefield,  Chester,  Coventry,  and 
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'tiMwherc.  The  let  uaed  in  one  town  might  be  adopted  by  nnothen 
Han;  Kts  roust  have  been  iost ;  but  three  reniain  to  show  iiow  thorough- 
ly the  Engiish  people  sought  to  use  the  miracle-play  for  the  advancement 
of  right  knowledge.  Tliese  three  are  linowa  u  the  "  Chester,"  "  Walca- 
field,"  and  "Coventry"  plays. 

11.  The  Chester  Playa  were  a.  aeries  of  twenty-four,  written,  as  we 
hnve  seen,  by  a  tnonlf  of  St.  Werbnrgh'a  in  Chester,  probably  Bali^i 
Bigden,  and  Hrat  acted  in  1327  or  132S. 

The  spectator  who  had  taken  his  place  betlmea  — by  aix  o'clock  In  the 
morning — at  a  window,  or  upon  a  scaffolding,  to  see  the  mirac)(^-plays, 
would  have  first  the  great  decorated  stage  upon  six  wheels,  which  was 
to  preaeut  the  creation,  rolled  before  him.     He  would  receive  from  Ihat 
Bucb  living  impression  ns  It  was  meaut  to  convey;  and,  when 
away  to  begin  the  series  at  some  other  part  of  the  town  U-fore  anol 
concourse  of  spectators,  the  next  pageant  would  follow  to  present  U 
the  story  of  the  death  of  Abel.    That  would  pass,  and  then  would 
a  lively  presentment  of  the  story  of  the  flood.     Somotintea  more 
one  stage  was  necessary  to  the  acting  of  a  piny.    The  Old-Testainont 
teries  would  be  founded  on  those  parts  of  Scripture  which  told  of  the 
relations  between  God  and  man,  and  pointed  to  the  Saviour.     The  Mew- 
TestamcQl  series  would  represent  the  life  of  Christ,  still  showing  what 
the  church  taught  to  be  man's  relation  to  the  world  to  come,  and  cloi> 
lag  with  the  day  of  judgment.    The  acting  was  not  conliued  to  the 
Stages,  but  in  some  places  blended  with  the  real  life  of  the  town.    The 
magi  rode  in  through  the  streets,  sought  Herod  on  his  throne,  and  ad- 
dressed him  from  their  hones;  then  rode  on  and  found  the  infant  ClirlsL 
At  another  time  a  procestlon  travelled  through  the  streets,  leading  the 
I^ord  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Pilate.     Every  thing  that  was  a  part 
Bible  story  was  presented  and  received  with  deep  religious  feeling, 
cooneness  of  coarse  men — slayers  of  the  innocents,  tormsntun,  and 
ecutioners — was  realized  in  a  way,  that,  whatever  we  may  now  think 
It,  hod  no  comic  clTect  upon  spectators.    U  in  France  the  mann< 
KCting,  which  brought  those  who  performed  devil*'  parts  into  too 
Itant  and  familiar  relations  with  the  audience,  deprived  them  of  tc 
It  was  not  so  in  England.     Our  evil  spirits  came  only  wlien  there  wi 
occasion,  —  aa  tempiers,  as  bringcrs  of  evil  dreams,  as  the  possesso 
lost  aouls.    Bui,  since  the  strain  of  deep  and  serious  attention  for  ttai 
long  successive  days  could  not  tie  bonie  by  any  human  audience,  pi 
of  relaxation  and  laughter  were  provided,  always  from  material  that 
outside  the  Bible  story.    Thus  C^n  might  have  a  comic 
obstinate  irlfe  was  an  accepted  comic  character;  and  between  the 
Testament  and  New-Testament  sections  of  the  series  l^ere 
tiucUy  comic  interlude,  —  "  The  Shepherds'  Play." 

12.  The  Shepherds'  Play  perhaps  arose  out  of  a  custom,  wbii^h  cer- 
tainly existed  in  the  Netherlands,  of  blending  the  performance  of  a  great 
mj^Ury  in  the  church  wlUi  ih«  daily  life  of  the  people  in  the  world  ou^ 
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ride.  Tlie  fim  Bodon of  ''The  Shepherds*  Plaj"  was  a  homelr  realita- 
tlon  of  the  record  that  **  there  weie  in  the  same  eonntiT'  shepherds  abid- 
ing in  the  field*  keeping  watch  orer  their  flocks  by  night.**  Simple 
riiepherda  wcfe  repiesenled  first,  talking  together,  and  their  talk  was 
Bometimes  cxf  the  hardships  of  the  poor,  of  wrongs  to  be  righted ;  then 
came  one  who  was  especially  the  comic  shepherd,  and  jesting  began,  with 
wrestling,  or  some  other  rough  country  sport ;  after  that,  each  would 
bring  oat  his  snpper.  They  were  shepherds  of  the  same  country  with 
the  spectators  of  the  play.  In  *'  The  Chester  Play  *'  they  spoke  of  eating 
meat  with  Lancashire  bannocks,  and  of  drinking  Alton  ale.  Jest  having 
been  made  over  the  rade  feast,  there  floated  through  the  air,  from  con- 
cealed choristers,  the  song  of  the  angels.  At  first  the  shepherds  were 
still  in  their  jesting  mood,  and  mimicked  the  singing;  then  they  became 
filled  with  religious  awe,  went  with  their  rustic  gifts  to  the  stable  in 
which  the  infant  lay,  and,  after  they  had  made  their  offerings,  rose  up 
exalted  into  saints.  In  the  Wakefield  series  there  are  two  Shepherds* 
Plays;  so  that  the  actors  might  take  either.  In  one  of  them  the  comio 
shepherd  is  a  sheep-stealer;  and  an  incident  which  must  have  excited 
roars  of  laughter  from  a  rough  and  hearty  Yorkshire  audience  is  so  clev- 
erly dramatized,  that,  apart  from  the  religious  close  which  can  be  com- 
pletely separated  from  it,  this  Wakefield  Shepherds'  Play  may  justly  be 
accounted  the  first  English  farce. 

13L  Nevertheless,  as  we  shall  find,  the  origin  of  the  modern 
drama  mast  not  be  traced  to  the  miracle-play.  There  is  no 
more  than  a  distant  consinship  between  them.  The  miracle- 
plays,  as  thus  adopted  by  the  English  people,  remained  part 
of  the  national  life  of  England,  not  onl^'  throughout  Chaucer's 
lifetime,  bat  long  afterwards.  In  Chaucer's  time,  even  the 
Comishmen  had  such  plays  written  for  them  in  the  old  Cjmrio 
of  Cornwall ;  and  miracle-pla^'s  were  still  acted  at  Chester  as 
late  as  the  year  1577,  at  Coventry  as  late  as  1580,  when  Shake- 
speare was  sixteen  years  old,  and  the  true  drama  was  rising 
fh>m  another  source. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

SECOND  HALF  OF  THE  FOURTEENTH  CENTURY: 

CHAUCER. 

1.  Ckaacer'iBagIlsli.^8.  Ckaac«r'g  Parentage  and  Blrtk«Tear.— t.  Htg  Edncatloii. 
—4.  Hla  Tratnlag  for  Poetry. —6.  HIb  Tranglatioas  of  ^  Le  Roman  de  la  Bom  " 
and  Boetliins.— 6.  **The  Court  of  Loto."  — 7.  Chancer'!  SUnza.  — 8.  ^*Tlio 
Anembljof  Foales.*'— 9.  *' Complaint  of  the  Black  Knight.'' — 10.  Chaaeer's 
HiliUry  Career.— 11.  HIb*' Dream. "—12.  ''Book  of  the  Dnchen."  — 18.  Hla 
Political  Life.  — 14.  Second  Period  of  his  Literary  Life;  ''Trollni  and  Creo- 
ilda."  — 16.  ''HouM  of  Fame."— 16.  ''Legend  of  Good  Women."  — 17.  Hla 
Farther  Political  Life.— 18.  "The  Flower  and  the  Leaf."  — 19.  "TheCnekoo 
and  the  Hlghtlngale."— 20.  Hli  PoUtlcal  Life  continued;  "The  Aitrolahe."  — 
21.  His  Last  Tears.— 22.  "Canterbnry  Tales."  — 28.  His  so-called  Spnriona 
Writings. 

1.  Our  writers  before  Chaucer  were  men  speaking  the  mind 
of  England,  either  in  Latin,  the  tongue  of  the  learned ;  or 
in  French,  the  tongue  of  the  court  and  the  castle ;  or  in  Eng- 
lish, the  tongue  of  the  people.  But  the  English  they  used 
differed  much,  both  in  vocabulary  and  in  grammatical  structure, 
from  the  English  of  to-day.  With  Chaucer,  however,  the 
English  language  had  reached  a  fulness  of  development  which 
enables  it  to  speak  to  us  all  yet  with  clearness  and  a  living 
warmth. 

2.  Gtooffirey  Chaucer  was  the  son  of  John  Chaucer,  a 
wine-dealer  of  London,  and  was  born  in  that  city,  perhaps  in 
the  year  1328,  i)erhaps  not  until  the  year  1340. 

The  first  of  these  dates  has  been,  until  lately,  the  accepted  one,  and  it 
is  not  yet  by  any  means  abandoned.  The  argument  in  its  favor  rests 
chiefly  on  the  fact  that  1328  is  the  date  given  in  the  inscription  on  Chau- 
cer's monument  in  Westminster  Abbey.  This  monument,  an  altar-tomb 
under  a  Grothic  canopy,  was  not  erected  until  the  year  1550,  when 
Nicholas  Brigham,  a  small  poet  who  reverenced  the  genius  of  Chaucer, 
built  it  at  his  own  expense.  But  we  know  from  Caxton  that  there  was 
an  earlier  inscription  on  a  table  hanging  on  a  pillar  near  the  poet's  burial- 
place;  and  Brigham  can  hardly  have  done  otherwise  than  repeat  on  his 
new  tomb  the  old  record,— that  Chaucer  died  on  the  25th  of  October, 
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1400,  and  that  bla  age  was  then  seventy-tn-o.    This  date  Is  in  barmonfl 
wilii  wbal  we  kuow  of  Chaucer's  life  and  writings. 

The  argument  against  the  former  date,  and  In  tavorof  the  latter,  real* 
chiefly  on  the  fact,  that,  in  a  certain  famous  suit,  Chaucer  served  u  ft 
witness  on  the  l^tb  of  October,  138(1,  and  that,  in  the  official  record  of 
bis  evidence,  he  is  described  as  "  GeSray  Cbaucere,  Esquler,  del  age  de 
zl  ons  et  plus,  armecz  par  xxrij  ans  "  (aged  furty  and  more,  and  having 
borne  arms  for  twenty-seven  years).  Here  it  will  be  observed  that  upon 
the  point  essential  to  the  cause,  namely,  the  length  of  time  during  whiclt 
be  hod  home  onus,  the  record  la  exact;  for  it  was  in  1359  that  he  bi^giui 
to  bear  arms.  If,  however,  he  was  born  in  1328,  he  was,  at  the  time  of 
giving  his  testimony,  flfty-elght  years  old;  and  to  many  this  seems  too 
advanced  an  age  to  be  fairly  described  by  the  phrase,  "  forty  yean  and 
more ; "  and  accordingly,  to  such,  1340  seems  the  very  earliest  date  that  J 
can  be  Oxed  tor  his  birth.  On  the  clber  hand,  it  is  to  be  said  that  M 
Chancer  probably  was  not  asked  his  age,  since  it  was  not  at  all  material  4 
to  the  case,  and  since,  if  he  hod  been  a«ked,  the  answer  would  have  been  ' 
more  precise.  The  reporter  perhaps  glanced  at  the  witness,  and  set  down 
for  age  "  forty  and  more,"  liefore  putting  the  more  material  question. 
Upon  the  age  of  a  man  in  middle  life  the  eslimates  diETer  widely,  accord- 
ing to  the  sense  and  eyesight  of  those  who  make  them,  and  as  men  dUIer 
widely  in  the  period  at  which  tbey  begin  to  show  signs  of  decay.  Chauoer 
wu  beallby,  genial,  and  cheerful.  It  may  well  have  been  enough  for  m 
rough  estimate  of  his  age  to  set  down  that  he  was  on  ihe  wrong  side  of 
forty,  —  "forty  and  more,"  References  made  tohlsoIdagt'lnChaucer'a 
later  life  forbid  ns  to  be  misled  by  the  bod  guess  of  an  unknown  reporter. 

3.  Chaucer's  writings  show  him  to  have  been  a  student  to  the 
Ust ;  wc  cannot  therefore  ascribe  all  his  knowIe<1gc  to  the  cda- 
eation  he  had  as  a  youth.     But  his  early  writings  show  a  range 
of  culture  that  eould  have  come  only  of  a  Hbcral  education. 
There  is  no  direct  evidence  tliat  be  studied  at  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge.    If  he  went  to  either  university,  probably  it  was  tol 
CBmbridgo ;   for  in  his  "  Court  of  Love  "  he  makes  his  I'M-  I 
logi?n('t  (loacribe  himself  as  "  of  Cambridge,  clerk ;  "  and  in  the  y 
ojiening  of  his  Reeve's  tale  he  alludes  familiarly  to  the  brook, 
mil!,  anil  bridge,  which  were  "at  Trompington,  not  far  fto   ' 
Cantohriggc."     But  there  are  no  such   familiar  references  to  ^ 
Oxford  in  liie  verse,  though  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
poor  scholar  skcteluHl  with  sympathetic  touches  in  the  prologos 
to  Uio  "  Canterbury  Tales  "  was  a  clerk  of  Oxenford*. 

4.  Nothing  trustworthy  is   known   of  Chaucer's   oecnipatfon  I 
during  tlie  first  years  of  his  manhood.    He  was  a  i>oct,  we  know  l 
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and  perhaps,  while  training  himself  for  that  high  service,  he  may 
have  earaed  money  by  assisting  in  the  business  of  the  family. 
At  any  rate,  there  seems  no  doubt  that  his  method  of  training 
himself  for  poetry  consisted  of  study  of  the  French  literature, 
then  most  in  demand,  and  of  practice  in  translation.  This,  then, 
we  may  regard  as  the  first  period  in  Chaucer's  literary  career,  — 
that  of  literary  apprenticeship,  during  which  his  own  work  was 
largely  imitative,  and  the  models  for  his  work  were  French. 

&  It  was  in  this  time  of  his  life  that  he  turned  into  English 
verse  the  famoas  French  poem  called  "  Le  Roman  de  la  Rose," 
which  in  the  original  was  begun  early  in  the  thirteenth  century 
by  William  of  Lorris,  and  was  finished  in  the  latter  part  of  that 
oentury  by  John  of  Meung,  being  a  poem  of  over  twenty-two 
tliousand  lines.  It  is  an  allegorical  love- poem,  in  which  the 
timid  grace  and  the  romantic  sentiment  of  its  first  maker  are 
followed  by  the  boldness,  the  wit,  and  the  \'igor  of  its  second 
maker,  who  had  no  compassion  for  polished  hypocrisy,  and 
annoyed  priests  b}'  his  satire,  and  court  ladies  with  a  rude  esti- 
mate of  their  prevailing  character. 

'  This  poem  had  acquired  great  popularity  throughout  Europe, 
when  Chaucer  put  somewhat  less  than  half  of  it  into  English 
verse,  under  the  title  of  "The  Romaunt  of  the  Rose,"  the 
translator  allowing  himself  some  freedom  both  of  amplification 
and  of  abridgment,  and  often  using  that  freedom  to  improve 
greatly  upon  the  original. 

It  is  probable,  that,  even  at  an  earlier  period  of  his  life, 
Chaucer  made  his  "  Translation  of  Boethius,"  which  reads  like 
a  student's  exercise.  In  the  original  work,  prose  is  interspersed 
with  poetry ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that,  in  his  translation,  young 
Chaucer  forbore  to  exercise  his  skill  in  English  verse,  and  put 
the  entire  book  of  Boethius  into  prose. 

6.  Chaucer's  first  original  work  was  probably  "  The  Court  of 
Love,"  —  a  poem  which  so  clearly  derives  its  allegorical  form 
from  a  study  of  "  Le  Roman  de  la  Rose,"  that  it  might  most 
naturally  have  come  into  the  mind  of  Chaucer  while  he  was  at 
work  on  his  translation  of  that  poem.  But,  through  forms 
which  he  was  to  outgrow,  Chaucer  already  spoke  like  himself. 
In  this  "  Court  of  Love  "  he  struck  the  key-note  of  his  fUture 
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barmonics.     The  most  charactciistic  feature  of  his  poetr;  at  J 

e  appears  in  it. 

I  The  author  ii  represented  aa  "Philogenet  of  Cnmbridge,  clerk," 
Ihnnied  lo  think  ILat  he  Is  eigbteen  yeara  old  and  hns  not  yet  paid  sep- 
it  the  Court  of  Love.  He  joumeya  thitber,  nnd  what  does  he  fiiid  P 
Veuus,  of  course,  is  the  goddess  worsliipped.  But,  under  her,  the  mylhU 
cal  Admetus  and  AJccslls,  through  whum  niarriagG  was  idealized,  are 
King  and  Queen  of  Love,  and  tliey  live  in  a  castle  painted  williin  and 
without  with  daisies.  This  reading  of  love,  and  the  use  of  the  dais;  as 
Its  type,  is  Chaucer's  own,  repeated  sometimes  In  form,  and  in  spirit 
pervading  all  the  work  of  his  life.  For  Chaucer  alone,  in  bis  time,  felt 
the  whole  beauty  of  womanhood,  and  felt  It  most  in  Its  most  perfect 
type,  —  in  wifehood,  with  the  modest  graces  of  the  daisy,  with  its  sooth-] 
ing  virtues,  and  its  power  of  licaling  Inward  wounds.  Pbysicinns  in  hUi 
duy  ascribed  such  power  to  the  diUsy,  which,  by  Heaven's  special  ble«sing, 
wfts  made  common  to  all,  and  was  outward  emblem  also  of  the 
pure  wife  in  Its  heart  of  gold  and  its  wtilte  crown  of  innocence.  Thai' 
Is  what  Chaucer  meant  when  he  told  in  later  writing  of  hit 
the  daisy,  and  identified  Alcestis  with  iL  Wliy  Atccstis  ?  She  was  the 
Wif^  uf  that  Admetus  to  whom  tho  Fates  had  given  promise  that  he 
should  not  die,  if,  when  the  hour  came,  his  father,  mother,  or  wife  would 
die  for  him.  This  his  wife  did,  and  was  brought  bock  from  the  dekd 
by  Ilercnlcs.  Tlie  poem  is  an  ideal  of  wifely  devotion  and  a  mytliienl 
upholding  of  true  marriage.  Chaucer  here  worked  upon  tlie  lines  of  tbo 
French  poets,  introduced  even  a  code  distinctly  founded  upon  that  of  the 
Courts  lit  Love,  which  were  in  his  lime  still  popular  In  France;  but  it 
was  not  in  liim  to  adopt  the  playfid  Bclion  of  these  courts.  He  had  what 
we  might  now  call  bis  own  English  sense  of  the  domestic  side  of  their 
one  courtly  tJieme.  not  represented  even  by  the  English  literature  of  bU. 
day;  and  at  once  he  became,  alone  in  his  own  time,  and  more  dlstiuo 
rely  than  any  who  followed  bim,  the  revercncer  of  the  daisy,  as  he 
KiersloiMl  his  flower,  —the  poet  of  a  true  and  perfect  womanhood. 

1 7.  Of  leas  interest,  but  still  important,  is  another  point  lo  bo 
rl  in  Chaiicer'e  "Court  of  Lovo."    It  includes  stanzas  trans-  J 
ted  nom  one  of  those  poems  with  wliich  Boccaccio  was  tlica  J 
blighting  ever}'  educated  reader  of  Italian  who  could  buy  or  I 
r  copies,     It  is  also  in  the  peculiar  eoren-linei)  etanitai  f 
fUeh  should  be  cnlli<d  "  Chaucer's  stanza,"  since,  probnbly  inl 
!  course  of  sucli  translation,  it  was  evidently  formed  by  him  H 
nil  of  the  octave  rhyme  which  Boccaccio  was  then  Brst  introdu- 
cing into  litcratnr<i.    Putting  like  letters  to  stand  for  rhymes,  the 
rli^-ming  in  tltc  eight  lines  of  Boccaccio's  stanza  runs  a  b  a  b  a  b 
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c  c  n  vlnek  the  jiami  of  tiie  kunoBj  is  obTiOQS*      In  the 
cM  ^CLOUi  <K&nY  i^jrae  tbe  T^erse  }iad  saiphr  jL!ii»Tialie%i«    IW- 

the  vboie  saessofe  a  se&si^  of  ;^eT<e<ciiess«  vbile  a^idii^  u>  it$ 
Omissams  Boeaciao's  fifth  line  aund  its  itiymc^  Ouuic^nr 
s  nev  ttmzft  ran  n  b  a  b  b  c  c,  IIex>?  thcf^  u^  s^^vexi 
fines,  tkree  on  endi  side  of  a  middle  line«  which  is  that  upon 
nrhich  all  the  nnsic  of  the  stanza  turns:  it  is  the  last  c^  a 
qoatznin  of  aheniate  ihrmes,  and  first  of  a  qoatndn  of  conpletsu 
The  stanza  thns  produced  has  a  more  delicate  mnsic  than  the 
Italian  ocCare  ihyme  oot  of  which  it  was  fonned«  and  it  i^ 
mained  a  fiiTorite  with  English  poets  till  the  time  of  Queen 
FJiiahefh  Because  it  was  used  bv  a  loval  ft^lower  of  Chan- 
(xr's,  it  has  been  calkd  ^^^  rhvme  roval.**  Let  us  rather  call  it 
"  Qiancer*s  stanza.*' 

&  Chanoer's  **  Court  of  Lore  "  was  court  poetry ;  and  the 
next  evidence  we  have  of  the  course  of  his  life  shows  that  he 
had  obtained  footii^  at  court  as  an  attendant  upon  the  joung 
princes,  Lionel  of  Antwerp  and  John  of  Gaunt.  So  f)ur  as  re* 
gaids  his  court  service,  Chaucer's  life  and  poetry  arc  espedaUy 
associated  with  the  friendship  and  patronage  of  John  of  Gaunt ; 
and  we  come  now  to  a  group  of  his  poems  which  seems  to  have 
been  distinctly  written  fcx*  this  prince.  In  1359,  being  then  but 
nineteen  years  old,  Jdm  of  Gaunt  married  Blanche,  aged  also 
nineteen,  second  of  two  daughters  of  Henr}*,  Duko  of  Lancas* 
ter,  the  first  prince  of  the  blood  after  the  children  of  the  king. 
Chaucer's  '^Assembly  of  Foules,"  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  calloi!, 
^^Pariiament  of  Birds,"  was  most  probably  a  poem  written  for 
John  of  Gaunt  in  1358,  during  his  courtship  of  this  lady.  If  so, 
the  argument  implies,  that,  when  she  was  eighteen,  there  were 
three  noble  suitors  for  the  hand  of  the  great  heiress ;  that  ono 
of  them,  whose  cause  the  poet  advocates,  was  the  king's  son ; 
and  that  her  marriage  was  postponed  for  a  3*ear.  The  |x>em  is, 
like  ^^The  Court  of  Love,"  in  Chaucer's  stanza,  and  is  in  tho 
form  of  a  dream,  opening  and  closing  with  suggestion  of  tho 
author  as  a  dose  student  of  books.  He  always  reads,  ho  says ; 
he  surely  hopes  so  to  read  that  some  day  he  shall  bo  the  better 
for  his  study ;  ^'  and  thus  to  read  I  will  not  spare." 
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In  the  opemog  of  thia  poem  Chaucer  represents  himself  as 
"reading  with  delight  a  beautifal  fragment  of  the  sixth  book  of 
Cicero  "On  the  Republic,"  which  contains  the  doctrine  of  Uie 
Boul'a  immortahty  in  "The  Dream  of  Sc-ipio"  ("Somnium 
Scipionia").  To  this  fragment  a  wide  influence  was  given 
among  educated  readers  of  the  middle  ages, — an  influence 
which  even  Dante  felt.  It  maj'  be  named  as  the  work  whicb, 
next  to  "The  Romaunt  of  the  Rose,"  had  chief  influeoce  in 
detcrmiuing  a  fashion  of  court  literature  for  allegorical  inci- 
dents in  form  of  dream.  We  find  the  fashion  illustrated  in 
"The  Assembly  of  Foules,"  and  other  of  the  earlier  works 
Chancer,  and  in  the  literature  of  succeeding  time,  until 
great  development  of  new  thought  and  new  forms  of  wril 
in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 

In  telling  the  (Iream  whicii  forma  the  story  of  "  The  Assembly  of 
Fonlas,"  Chaucer  shows,  aa  in  "  The  Court  of  Love,"  lie  enjoyment 
with  wbicb  be  h(ui  then  received  the  uarrative  poems  ol  Boccaccio. 
Sixteen  stanzas  of  the  "  Teselde,"  wliich  describe  Cupid  at  a  fountain 
leraperlng  bis  arrows,  and  the  crouched  Venus  herself,  are  translated 
In  sixteen  stanzas  of  "The  Assembly  of  PouIbb,"  and  they  are  trans- 
lated In  a  way  Ibat  places  beyood  question  Chaucer's  knowledga  of 
Italian.  The  turns  of  phriise  make  it  qiUtti  evident  lliat  Chaucer  wrota 
with  the  Italian  original  before  him. 

9.  Chaucer's  "  Complaint  of  the  Black  Knight,"  which  is  aim 
written  in  Chaucer's  stanza,  professes  to  record  what  the  poet 
beard  of  the  complaint  of  a  knight  whom  false  tongues  had 
hindered  of  his  lady's  grace;   and   the   poem,  probably,  wa« 

1  designed  for  John  of  Gaunt  to  present  to  Uis  lady  on  occoaioB, 
■iOf  some  small  misunderstanding  incident  to  days  of  courtalu] 
I  It  is  a  court  poem  of  French  pattern,  thoroughly  conventioj 
I.Cxprcssing  unreal  agonies  by  the  accepted  formulas ;  and  in 

B  natural  genius  of  Chaucer  appears  only  in  some  toui 
P  tbe  close. 

10.  Chaucer's  great  patron,  John  of  Gaimt,  was  married  In 
May,  1359  ;  and,  five  months  afterward,  Chaucer  himself  waa 
In  the  army  which  I'klward  III.  then  led  against  France;  first 
laying  unsuccessful  siege  to  Khciins  ;  next  advancing  on  Paris, 
imd  burning  its  suburbs ;  and  then  suffering  famine  so  severe, 
that  the  English  host  waa  compcll^  to  retreat  towards  Brit- 
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txirr,  lesrii^  m  tni^  of  dead  upon  its  way.  It  was  in  Brittany 
thai  Cbanoer  was  taken  prisoner  bv  the  Fronoh ;  and  as  |x«aoc 
was  sagned  in  May,  136(L  it  is  supposed,  thau  unless  ransomed 
before  tbax  trmfu  be  was  then  released.  Hiis^  however <.  is  onl}* 
cxmiecSDTE' :  and  nothing  is  known  of  Chanoer*s  life  for  the  next 
sercD  JOBS.  JLt  tiie  end  of  that  time,  in  1S67^  when  he  was 
tinxty-acne  yean  old,  be  was  stiH  attached  to  the  king^s  house* 
bo3d.  and  be  reeeired  in  that  year  a  salarr  of  twenty  marks  for 
£fe.  or  nntil  be  should  be  otherwise  proTided  fcx^  in  considera* 
tkm  of  bis  foamer  and  fhtore  services. 

U.  It  was  probably  aboot  this  time  that  Chancer  married 
Ffai^ipa  BoeU  one  of  the  ladies  in  attendance  on  the  qneen, 
eldest  dai^iter  of  Sir  Payne  Boet^  and  sister  of  Katherine, 
tbird  wife  of  John  of  Gannt.  To  this  time,  thePDfore,  may  be 
aaaigiied,  with  some  probability,  the  exquisite  poem  known  as 
"Cbaooer's  Dream." 

Tlntnie^ioiit  this  poem  there  is  a  delicate  play  of  fairy  fancy.  It  Is  in 
iht  li^it  octoBjllahic  ihyme,  which  came  in  almost  with  the  first  Eng- 
lish poems  written  after  the  ConqnesU  telling  how  the  poet  found  him- 
self, in  dream,  the  only  man  in  a  marrellous  island  of  fair  ladies,  whose 
queen  was  gone  over  the  sea  to  a  far  rock  to  pluck  thr^  magic  apples, 
iQKm  which  their  hliss  and  well4>eing  depended.  But  she  returned,  and 
with  her  came  the  Poet's  Lady,  by  whom  the  Queen  of  that  Isle  of  Pleas- 
annee  had  found  herself  forestalled.  The  Poet*s  Lady  had  been  found 
already  on  the  far  rock,  with  the  magic  apples  in  her  hand.  A  Knight 
also  had  there  churned  the  unlucky  Queen  as  his ;  but  the  Poet's  Lady 
bad  eonfdrted  her,  had  graciously  put  into  her  hand  one  of  the  apples, 
and  had  bron^t  in  her  own  ship  both  Queen  and  Knight  home  to  the 
pleasant  island.  There  its  fair  ladies  all  knelt  to  the  Poet's  Lady.  The 
Knight  would  haye  died  of  the  Queen's  rigor  if  she  had  not  revived  him 
by  some  acts  of  kindhess,  after  which  she  was  resolved  to  bid  him  go. 
But  then  there  were  seen  sailing  to  that  island  ten  thousand  ships;  and 
the  God  of  Lotc  himself  made  all  resistance  vain.  If  any  knights  landed ; 
and  the  Queen  of  the  Isle,  being  overcome,  presented  to  the  Lord  of  Love 
a  bill  declaring  her  submission.  The  God  of  Love  also  paid  homage  to  the 
Poet's  Lady,  and,  himself  pleading  to  her  the  Poet's  cause,  laughed  as  he 
told  her  his  name.  At  last,  after  a  multitude  of  marvellous  incidents, 
there  was  a  marriage-festival ;  and  all,  except  the  Poet,  had  been  thus 
happily  married,  when,  during  a  whole  day,  they  besought  of  the  Poet's 
Lady  grace  for  him  also.  She  yielded,  and  their  marriage  was  to  be 
that  nl^L  Then  the  happy  Poet  was  led  into  a  great  tent  that  served 
for  church,  and  there  was  solemn  service,  with  rejoicing  afterwards,  of 
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girlilch  the  loud  sound  woke  him  from  his  dream.    Be  was  alone  then 
a  the  old  forest  lodge,  where  he  had  slept,  and  waa  left  in  grief  t 
iat  his  Lady  would  give  substance  to  bis  dreaming,  or  tbat  be  might  g 
uk  Into  his  dream  and  always  serve  her  iu  the  Isle  of  Pleosaunce. 
ided  his  verse  with  a  balado,  bidding  bis  Innocent  heart  go  forth  to 

who  may  "give  thee  tbe  bliss  that  thou  desirest  oft." 

12.  We  Eiippose  Chaucer's  marriage  to  have  been  about  t 
year  1367.     It  waa  two  yeara  afteri^ard,  in  September,  1369j 
that  his  illastrious  patron  lost  his  wife,  the  Duchess  Blanche^ 
in  the  courtship  of  whom,  eleven  years  before,  Chaucer's  poemgy 

"  Assembly  of  Foules  "  and  "  Complaint  of  the  Black  Knight,'^ 
are  believed  to  have  assisted.     So  the  devoted  poet  mourns  her 
death  in  hie  "  Book  of  the  Duchess,"  a  court  poem  in  eight- 
eytlabled  rhyming  verse,  with  Ihe  ciistomarj-  dream,  Maj-  morn- 
ing, and  so  forth,  the  romance  figure  of  Emperor  Octavian, , 
from  the  tale  of  Charlemagne,  and  a  chess  play,  with  Fortuni 
imitated,  almost  translated,  from  a  favorite  passage   of  ' 
Soman  de  la  Hose."     Thus  far  a  follower  of  the  court  fash«J 
Lions,  Chaucer  is  in  this  poem  himself  a  celebrnter  of  that  hom 
Kdelight  of  love  over  which  Alcesti-i  was  queen  under  Vcniifc 
T  It  is  faithful  wedded  love  that  the  "Book  of  the    Duchess" 
honors.    We  have  here  also  the  individual  portrait  of  a  gentler 
woman  who  had  been  the  jjoet's  fKend,  and  in  whom  he  hu 
seen  a  pattern  of  pure  womanly  grace  and  wifely  wort 
Duchess  Blanche  left  one  son,  about  three  years  old.  who  1 
came  King   Henry  IV.      To  him,  in   his  childhood.  Cbauoe 
must  have  been  familiar  as  his  father's  household  fliend,  a 
doiihlless,  often  welcome  as  a  playfellow. 

13.  In  the  spring  and  summer  uf  1370  Chancer  was  abroad 
on  the  king's  service;   and  again,  in  Novoniher,  1372,  bcin( 
heni-eforth  entitled  an  esijuirc.  was  made  one  of  a  uommission.fl 
that  was  to  pnK^ed  to  Italy,  and  treat  with  the  rtnko,  cittzenS|l 
and  merchants  of  Genoa  for  the  choice  of  some  port  on  th#l 
English  coast  at  which  the  Genoese  might  establish  a  eommei 
cial  faclury.      Upon  such   business  he  was   in   Italy,  both   atfl 
Florenee  and  Genoa,  in  tlie  year  1373.     This  was  a  year  befor«fl 
Uie  ileatli  of  Petrarch,  — the  j'ear.  also,  in  which  Petrarch  wroul 
tluit  moralized  1-alin  version  of  Boccaccio's  tale  of  Criselda,  a 
which  was  olU-rwaids  followed   by  Chancer  in  hia  "Clerk'a 
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Tide,"'  mud  of  iddch  he  made  his  Clok  say  that  it  was 
^^lemmed  at  Padnji  of  m  wcHthy  derk,  .  .  .  Francis  Petrarch, 
tibe  laoreaie  poet."  Chaucer  is  likely  to  have  sought  speech 
vith  so  great  m  master  of  his  art.  He  might  also,  during  this 
visit  to  Italy,  have  spc^en  with  Boccaccio,  then  linng  at  Ven« 
ioe,  and  within  bat  two  years  of  his  death ;  for  Petrarch  died  in 
1374,  Boocaodo  in  1375.  Our  own  poet  was  home  again  at 
tiie  dose  of  November,  1373,  and  was  paid  for  his  service  and 
expenses  ninefy-two  pounds,  which  would  be  worth  more  than 
nine  hondred  pounds  in  present  value.  In  April  of  the  next 
year,  1374,  on  St.  Geoige's  Day,  a  grant  was  made  to  Chaucer 
of  m  dafly  {Htdier  of  wine  fiom  the  hands  of  the  king's  buUer. 
This  he  received  till  the  accession  of  Richard  II.,  when,  instead 
of  the  wine,  twenty  marks  a  year  were  paid  as  its  money 
value.  Less  than  two  months  after  the  grant  of  daily  wine, 
Chancer  owed  also  to  John  of  Gaunt's  good-will  a  place  under 
government  as  comptroller  of  the  customs  and  subsidy  of 
wool,  skins,  and  tanned  hides  in  the  port  of  London.  The 
rolls  of  his  office  were  to  be  written  with  his  own  hand,  and 
none  of  his  duties  might  be  done  b}*  deputy.  Onl}*  three  da^^s 
after  he  had  been  enriched  with  this  appointment,  John  of 
Graunt  made  in  his  own  name  a  personal  grant  to  Chaucer  of 
ten  pounds  (represented  now  by  one  hundred  pounds)  a  year 
for  life,  payable  at  the  manor  of  Savo}',  in  consideration  of 
good  service  rendered  by  Chaucer  and  his  wife  Philippa  to  the 
said  duke,  to  his  consort,  and  to  his  mother  the  queen.  In 
November  of  the  following  year,  1375,  Chaucer  received,  fVom 
the  crown,  custody  of  a  rich  ward,  Edmund  Staplcgate  of 
Kent;  and  this  wardship  brought  him  a  marriage-fee  of  one 
hundred  and  four  pounds,  represented  now  by  ten  times  that 
amount.  Two  months  later  Chaucer  obtained  another  ward- 
ship of  less  value ;  and  in  another  half-year  he  was  presented 
with  the  fine  paid  by  an  evader  of  wool-duties,  —  a  gift  worth 
more  than  seven  hundred  pounds  of  our  money. 

14.  The  works  of  Chaucer  hitherto  described  form  a  distinct 
group,  marked  by  the  predominating  influence  of  French  court 
poetry.  Every  young  poet  must  acquire  the  mechanism  of  his 
art  by  imitation ;  and  the  fashion  among  poets  in  his  younger 
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days  caused  Chaucer  to  learn  his  art,  in  the  first  iustancc,  as  an 
imitator  of  the  trouvires.  His  indiriduality  is  shown  froni  the 
first,  &9  in  the  lionor  paid  to  marriage ;  tliougii  his  models  are 
not  of  the  best,  and  they  do  not  quiclten  the  development  of 
independent  strength.  But,  as  Chaucer  became  more  and  more 
familiar  with  the  great  poets  of  Italy,  their  vigorous  artistic 
life  guided  his  riper  genius  to  fiill  expression  of  its  powers. 
Before  the  age  of  forty  he  had,  perhaps,  not  fully  outgrown  the 
influences  of  his  early  training.  When  he  had  passed  the  age 
of  forty,  Chaucer's  writing  shows,  with  the  best  quahties  of 
his  own  independent  genius,  that,  where  he  looked  abroad  at  all 
for  a  quickening  influence,  it  was  not  to  France,  but  to  tbo 
great  Italian  writers,  —  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Boccaccio,  We 
thus  enter  the  second  period  of  Chaucer's  literary  hfe,  —  a 
period  in  which  the  poet  felt  more  and  more  strongly  the  im^* 
pulae  toward  independent  song,  but  in  which  the  strongest 
external  influence  is  derived  from  the  higher  strain  of  ItaUaa 
literature. 

The  first  poem  falling  in  this  second  period  is  his  "Troilus 
and  Cressida,"  which  is  a  free  version  of  Boccaccio's  "Filos- 
trato,"  out  of  octave  rhjine  into  Chaucer's  seven-lined  stanza, 
la  his  rendering  of  the  Italian  story  the  English  poet  not  only 
BO  dealt  with  the  baser  incidents  as  to  breathe  pure  air  through 
an  unwholesome  talc,  and  even  somewhat  to  spoil  the  first 
charm  of  the  story-telling  by  interpolation  of  good  counsel; 
but,  for  love  of  honesty,  he  so  transformed  the  character  of 
Pandarus  in  ever}'  respect  as  to  make  of  it  a  new  creation,  rich 
with  ft  dramatic  life  that  is  to  be  found,  outside  Chaucer,  in  no 
other  work  of  imagination  before  Shakeapearc.  Chaucer  may 
have  been  at  work  upon  bis  poem,  which  is  in  five  books  and 
8,251  lines,  in  the  last  years  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  who 
died  in  1377.  Ripeness  of  age  is  indicated  not  only  by  tha 
breadth  and  depth  of  insight  shown  in  the  charact^^r- pain  ting, 
but  may  be  inferred  also  from  the  grave  didactic  lone  that  iDt«r- 
nipts  from  time  to  time  the  light  strains  of  a  love-story.  Such 
fine  halh  Troilus  for  love,  says  Cliancer,  at  the  close ;  ; 
fresh  folks,  lie  or  bIic.  look  Godwanl,  ami  Uiink  Una  world 
Cair.     Love  Him  who  lK>ught  our  aouls  upon  the  cross,  and  whosa 
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never 'viD  be  Use  to  ron.     Sndi  stories  as  this  the  old 
tell  of  the  world's  wretched  appetites,  and  of  the  giiojdon 
Jar  trKToil  in  senrioe  of  the  heathen  irods. 

*•  O  numLl  Gower,  this  l»ook  1  direct 

To  thee,  and  to  the  philosophical  Strode, 
Td  TDodwde  there  need  is  to  convct. 
Of  jonr  benignities  and  aeaies  good.^* 

Aad  liie  book  ends  with  m  prajer  that  Christ  may  make  us 
WDTShv  of  hifi  merer. 

XSl  Sicfaard  XL  began  to  reign  in  1377^  and  oontinned  upon 
I3ut  throne  until  1399,  one  rear  before  the  death  of  Chanoer ; 
and  dming  aH  this  time  we  are  to  imagine  Chancer  as  chief  in 
renown  of  aH  lunglifth  poets  and  men  of  letters.  Of  his  ditties 
and  glad  songs  the  land  full  ^ed  was  over  all.  And  the  next 
important  poem  of  his  that  we  meet  is  *•  The  Iloose  of  Fame," 
Tbe  poem,  in  three  books  of  octosyllabic  rhyme,  opened  with 
a  dream  of  the  Temple  of  Veims^  which  is  of  glass,  in  a  wide 
wildemess  of  sand.  The  x>oet,  prating  to  be  saved  from  phan- 
tom or  Hlofiaon,  was  carried  up  by  an  eagle  like  that  which 
swooped  in  dream  npon  Dante  in  the  ninth  canto  of  the 
*'  PoigatOTj :  "  and  in  **  The  House  of  Fame  "  we  find  very 
distinct  traces  of  the  inflneix^  of  Dante  on  the  nund  of  a  great 
fdk>w-poet.  In  Chancer  there  was,  indeed,  no  gloom ;  but  he 
penetrated  none  the  less  deeply  to  the  heart  of  human  life,  be- 
cause he  had  laith  in  God's  shaping  of  the  umverse,  was  kindly 
and  ever  cheeriul,  and  knew  how  to  be  wise  without  loss  of  the 
homely  playihlness  that  comes  of  bright  fancy  and  a  heart  at 
ease.  The  eagle  of  the  poem  said  to  the  poet:  You  have 
taken  pains  with  your  love-singing,  and  have  been  a  quiet 
tit^nV^*^ ;  therefore  you  are  beii^  taken  up  to  see  the  House  of 
Fame.  Too  hear  little  about  your  neighbors,  said  the  eagle  to 
him-  When  you  have  done  the  reckonings  of  your  day's  office 
woik  (over  ihe  books  relating  to  the  customs  and  subsidy  of 
wools,  skins,  and  tanned  hides  in  the  port  of  London) , 

^  Thou  goest  home  to  thine  house  anone. 
And  aliso  dumb  as  a  stone 
Thoa  sittest  at  another  book 
Till  folly  dazed  is  thy  look. 
And  llTest  thus  as  an  hermite, 
Although  thine  abstinence  is  lite.' 


»» 


Chaucer  enjoyed  life  and  good  fare.     But  the  man  of  genitu 

wins  onlj'  by  hard  work  a  fame  tliat  is  to  live  through  mtiny 
centiirieB ;  and  Chaucer,  happy  among  iiooks,  whicii  are  mett 
disembodied,  as  among  men  in  tlie  flesh,  was  a  hard-working 
atudent.  As  for  the  liousc  of  Fame,  which  he  was  permitted 
to  look  into,  he  found  it,  he  said,  tiie  plaoc  bctneen  hearen. 
earth,  and  sea,  to  which  nil  rumors  fall;  and  his  description 
of  it  began  with  a  reminiscence  of  tlie  invocation  at  the  opening 
of  Dante's  "Paradise."  But  in  invoking  "  A|ki11o,  God  of 
Science  and  of  Light,"  Chancer  modestly  avoids  following 
Dante  in  the  suggestion  that  he  will  crown  himself  with  a  fev, 
leaves  of  Apollo's  laurel.     He  sajs  only  tliat  he  will  go 

"Uato  tie  nest  laurSr  I  see 
And  kies  ii,  for  It  is  llay  tree." 

Then  Chancer  described  tlic  House  of  Fame  as  he  saw  it  ob. 
a  rock  of  ice,  inscnbed  with  names  of  men  once  famous.  Man^ 
were  raelted  or  melting  away ;  but  the  graving  of  the  names  of 
men  of  old  fame  was  as  fresh  as  if  just  written,  for  they  were 
"  consented  with  the  shade."  The  description  of  the  House  b 
one  of  the  brightest  creations  of  Chaucer's  fancy.  There  is  a 
grand  suggestiveness,  a  true  elevation  of  thought,  in  the  plidn 
words  that  conjure  up  images,  clearly  duflneit  and  brightly 
colored,  which  do  not  rise  only  to  melt  in  air  and  be  no  more. 
They  pass  into  the  reader's  inner  house  of  thought,  and  live 
there. 

Of  the  Boddcea  who  sat  within,  some  nsked  fame  for  tlieirgood  worta% 
fend  wcra  denied  good  or  bnd  fume.  Others  who  bail  deserved  welt 
trtiiiip«letl  bjr  Blunder.  Others  ubb^ned  their  due  revrard.  Some  whft 
had  done  wi^ll  iteslriHl  tlicir  good  works  Id  lie  hidden,  anil  had  IhetF 
aaldus.  OUiera  luade  like  request,  but  had  lUclr  d««OB  tnimpeted 
tliruuKb  the  clarion  of  gold.  Some  who  hod  doiio  noUtliig  ulced  and 
had  r>iau  Tor  demU  only  to  be  done  by  Inbor;  others  who  luid  naked  Ilk* 
favor  were  Jested  at  Ibrougb  the  black  elarbn.  Cliauccr  himself  f». 
fused  lo  be  petitioner.  Etiouiih,  If  his  name  were  lost  after  his  ilealli. 
that  he  best  knew  what  he  siifferiMl,  what  ha  tlioiigbL  He  would  drtuh, 
he  Euid,  of  the  rup  given  to  him,  and  do  bis  belt  In  his  own  aru  Frosi 
tbe  House  of  Fttxac  he  wns  taken  by  the  eoglo  to  (ho  whirling  Uoiise  of 
Kutnor.  full  of  reportii  ntid  of  lie»  shnpetl  as  sUtpmeu  and  pilgriina, 
pardoners,  runners,  and  messengers.  JCvcry  rumor  tiew  Orst  to  Fame, 
wbu  ifave  it  namo  and  duration.    In  a  comer  of  this  IIuum  of  numoi 
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Cbmesr  snr  man  Bm^Aincr  Jikinot  oote  v)m  u4d  kvT^Mit<^iMk  TliA 
cisDur  mbnxc  dis  ahadfir  of  2iiiik!«If  awoik^  him  fro«n  his  diXMun.  Th<^n« 
'haa^  swaksi.  "ht  ifsmembered  hoir  hi£:h  ja>d  Ui  he  h*d  heen  iu  Ui«  tpiriu 

2  pnzpoar  so  ^  di^  )sj  d^y.* 

IfiL  I3ie  next  iinpuiUmt  poem  of  ChuiKer^s^  ^^Tho  Ix^ik!  of 
Good  WoBDen.*^  «xnld  xKtf;  bmr^  beoD  pobUsbed  iKifoiY'  I  ^:2«  Nt>t 
nunnii  -wnA  alL  tint  ke  bsd  dcme  to  gir^  womanly  delicacy  to  the 
tSbmr^cOT  at  Oesadm  in  the  earlier  part  of  tbo  v>ocm  relating 
to  ber.  and  to  draw  the  noblest  mond  ftom  her  falK  he  felt  exx^n 
pBt  tlkal  liie  beantr  of  poi«  womanhood  was  clouded  by  her  story* 
He  fid  to  work,  therefore^  upon  **The  Le^mi  of  l*ood 
Women  "  with  the  axowed  purpose  of  satisAin^r  by  his  writini^rA 
bis  own  sense  of  what  is  good  and  just.  But  the  su^;^^>$tlon 
ePCB  of  tids  senes  of  poems  Chancer  derived  ftom  BiKcacdo^ 
whose  coflertaon  of  one  hundred  and  five  stories  of  illustrioua 
women*  told  hiiefly  and  pleasantly  in  Latin  prose^  includes 
neaiiv  all  of  those  whom  Chancer  celebrated ;  a  romarkal^le 
omission  beii^  that  ideal  wife  Alceisti^^  long  since  enshrined 
in  oar  poet^s  verse  as  Queen  of  Love.  Chaucer*s  stories  of 
good  womoi  probably  were  written  in  various  years,  and  rcpro* 
sent  the  steadiness  with  whidi  he  paid,  through  life,  what  he 
calls  reverence  to  the  daisv.  The  book,  when  finished,  was  to 
be  given^  on  bdbalf  of  Alcestis,  to  the  queen,  Anne  of  Bohe* 
mia,  wife  of  Bidiard  II. 

17.  During  the  first  decade  of  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  in 
which  time  Chaucer's  poetic  life  seems  to  have  been  expresseil 
by  these  two  poems,  ^^  The  House  of  Fame  "  and  ^^  The  Legeml 
of  Good  Women,"  his  outward  life  was  that  of  a  diplomatist, 
n  courtier,  and  a  politician.  In  1378,  within  a  \*ear  after  the 
accession  of  Bidiard  n.,  he  had  been  twice  sent  abroad  on 
diplomatic  service,  — in  January,  with  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon, 
to  France,  to  treat  of  the  king's  marriage ;  and  in  May,  with 
Sir  Edward  BeriLcley,  to  Lombaidy,  to  treat  on  affairs  concern- 
ing the  kii^*s  war,  when  the  shores  of  England  lay  at  the 
mercy  of  the  French  and  Spaniards.  In  1382  the  friendship  of 
John  of  Gannt  had  procured  for  Chaucer  another  office  under 
government.     Retaining  his  post  as  comptroUa  of  wocd  cus- 
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IS,  he  became  bIso  comptroller  of  Ihe  i)etty  cnstoms  i 
port  of  London,  with  liberty  to  do  the  work  of  that  office  I 
deputy.     In  February,  1385,  he  was   released   from   all    com 
pulaory  work  for  his  salaries  by  being  allowed  to  appoint  1 
permanent  deputy  in  the  office  of  wool  customs.     In  1386  he 
it  as  one  of  the  members  for  Kent  in  the  Parliament  which 

it  on  the  Ist  of  October.  The  French  were  then  threatening 
"England  with  invasion ;  and  the  {treat  barons,  headed  by  the 
king's  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  wei-e  active  for  the  over- 
throw of  the  Icing's  corrupt  administration.  John  of  Gaunt 
was  then  away  witli  an  army  in  Portugal,  upon  affairs  a 
out  of  his  relation  to  Castile. 

In  the  Pariiament  which  had  Chaucer  —  acting,  of  coaraO|| 
with  the  king's  party  — among  its  members,  there  arose 
if  strength.     After  three  weeks  of  stru^lc,  Uicliard  wai 

iiled  to  abandon  his  chancellor,  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  to  a  prosed 
OUtion  by  the    Commons,   and   to   submit   himseir  for  twelvi 
months  to  a  commission  of  regency.     Two  famous  noblemen  O 
the  day,  the  Earl  of  Gloucester  and  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  i 
leaders  of  the  opixisition,  were  included  in  ttiis  commissiomfl 
It  was  to  inquire  into  tlie  conduct  of  officials  of  all  kinds,  »nA' 
into  gifts  and  pardons  granted  in  the  name  of  the  crown ;  it 
was  to  hear  and  decide  on  all  griefs  of  the  people  which  could' 
not  be  redressed  by  common  course  of  law,  and  to  provide  I 
all  abuses  such  rymedies  as  might  seem  to  it  good  and  profita 
ble.     The  oommission  was  appointed  on  the  lUth  of  Noi'en) 
ber,  13)46.     It  began  wilh  an  examination  of  the  accounts  c 
officers  employed  in  the  collection  of  the  revenue. 
lOtb  of  December  it  dismissed   Chaucer   from  his  office  i 
comptroller  of  the  wool  customs.     Ten  days  later  it  dism 
bim  also  from  his  other  offioe  of  oomptrollor  of  the  petty  o 
toma. 

1&  During  at  least  a  port  of  the  year's  rule  of  this  commtfli 
sion  of  regency,  Cliauwr  «o<'mB  to  have  l>een  in  Guienne  v 
John  of  Gauut,  who  was  there  marrjing  I'hilippn,  his  datighti 
'by  hia  first  wife.  Duchess  Blanche,  to  King  John  1.  of  I'ortngt 

le  marriage  was  graced  by  Chaucer  with  his  )x>em  of  "  Thi 

maz  oud  the  Leaf."    The  flowisr  and  liie  Itaaf  reprcaente 
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two  of  tbe  brndtgw  nsnil  in  medieval  heraldry*.  A  flower,  the 
rose,  is  the  badge  of  England ;  a  leaf,  the  shamroolc,  is  Uio 
faac^  of  Ireland.  In  Chauoer's  time  there  was  a  current  argn* 
ment  in  chivaliT  at  to  the  relative  significance  of  leaves  and 
flovers.  Eostacbe  Deschamps,  nephew  and  pupil  of  Guillaumo 
Varhanh,  with  an  eye  to  the  roses  of  England,  wrote  in  honor 
of  Flulippa,  iqKMi  the  occasion  of  the  wedding,  a  poem  giving 
to  the  flower  soperiority  over  the  leaf,  as  ha\ing  fairer  scent, 
coHar,  and  pionuae  of  fruit.  There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that 
Cbanocr'a  poem  was,  from  the  English  side,  a  return  compli- 
jnent  to  the  bridegroom.  John  of  Portugal,  a  man  of  tliirty, 
had  ioQ^t  for  his  throne,  and  owed  both  that  and  his  wife  to 
BBCoeBB  in  battle.  He  was  a  soldier-king,  who  lived  to  be  called 
John  the  Great ;  and  Chaucer's  poem,  written  in  the  person  of 
a  lady,  —  the  bride-^ect,  — gives  the  chief  honor  to  the  laurel, 
meed  of  mi^ty  conquerors.  ^^Unto  the  leaf,"  she  sa^^s,  ^^I 
owe  mine  observaunce." 

19l  To  this  part  of  Chaucer's  life  ma}*  belong  also  the  poem 
of  ^^TbeCnckoo  and  the  Nightingale."  Master  Nicholas  of 
Gnild£:>rd  had  sung  of  the  contest  overheard  by  him  between 
the  owl  and  nightingale  about  two  hundred  3'ears  before  Chaucer 
sang  of  what  he,  also,  had  overheard  between  the  nightingale 
and  cndEoo.  But,  two  hundred  years  before  Chaucer,  the  birds 
were  rode ;  eadi  bragged  of  himself,  and  made  contemptuous 
attadts  upon  the  other.  The  only  question  was,  Wliich  is  tlio 
better  bird?  Now,  in  the  contest  between  nightingale  and 
cockoo,  the  cuckoo,  indeed,  is  a  bird  of  bad  manners ;  but  ho 
does  not  afikont  the  nightingale  with  personalities.  He  is  rude 
because  he  flouts  at  love,  which  is  the  subject  of  discussion. 
The  poem  is  based  on  a  popular  superstition  that  they  will  bo 
happy  in  love  during  the  year  who  hear  the  nightingale  before 
the  cuckoo.  If  they  hear  the  cuckoo  first,  it  is  tlie  worse  for 
them.  No  date  can  be  sug^sted  for  the  poem,  which  seems  to 
belong  to  Chaucer's  second  period,  and  like  ^^  The  Flower  and 
the  Leaf,"  which  was  no  doubt  written  in  1387,  during  the  da^s 
of  terror  for  the  king's  party,  shows  that  Chaucer  was  a  man 
wl^m  no  adversit}^  could  sour. 

201  In  Mayi  1389,  King  Richard  suddenly  asked  his  uncle 


Gloucester  Low  old  he  was,  and,  being  told  that  he  was  i 
twenty- secoDd  j'ear,  said  he  must  then  certainly  be  of  an  age  to" 
manage  his  own  concei'ns.     So  he  dismissed  his  eouneil,  took 
the  government  into  his  own  hands,  and  left  his  uncle  Glouces- 
ter to  retire  into  the  countrj- ;  while  John  of  Gaunt  was  desired 
to  return  to  England,    By  this  court  revolution  Chaucer  profited. 
On  the  12th  of  July  in  the  same  year  be  was  appointed  cleric 
of  the  works  at  the  Palace  of  Westminster,  Tower  of  London, 
Castle  of  Berkhamatead,  and  at  about  a  dozen  royal  manors 
and  lodges,  and  at  the  mews  for  the  king's  falcons  at  Charing 
Cross.     He  might  ser\-e  by  deputy  ;  and  his  salani'  was  two 
Bhillings  a  day,  which  would  be  about  twenty  in  pi'esent  value. 
In  November  of  the  same  year  John  of  Gaunt  returned  to  Lon- 
don,    But  in  1391  Chaucer,  for  some  unknown  reason,  ceased 
to  bold  oEQco  as  clerk  of  the  king's  works.     His  means  were 
then  very  small ;  indeed,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  had  other 
income  than  the  ten  pounds  a   year   (say  now  one   hundred 
pounds)  for  lilb  granted  in  1374  by  John  of  Gaunt,  and  hia 
allowance  of  forty  shillings  half-yearly  for  robes  as  the  king's 
esquire.     And  it  was  at  this  date,  1301,  that  he  wrote  for  hia 
I  K>n  I^wia,  ten  years  old,  a  book  of  instruction,  "  Bread   and 
I'Hilk    for   Babes,"  or   the    "  Conclusions   of  the   Astrolabe," 
I  Bimply  and   tenderly  —  true  to  the  pure  domestic  feeling  that 
[  Bhines  through  his  tctsc  —  employed   in  a  father's  duty  of 
I  encouraging  his  chUd's  tast«  for  ennobling  studies.     He  had 
given   the   boy  an   astrolabe ;    and  the   little  treatise   was  to 
show  him  how  to  use  it,  as  far  as  a  child  could.     Some  of  ita 
uses,  he  said,  "  be  too  hard  for  thy  tender  age  of  ten  years  to 
conceive.     By  this  treatise,  divided  in  five  parts,  will  I  show 
tliee  wonder  light  rules  and  naked  words  in  English  ;  for  Latin  ne 
canst  thou  not  yet  but  small,  my  little  son.     But,  nevertheless, 
Buineeth  to  thee  these  true  conclusions  in  English,  as  well  as 
|_  BnOlecth  to  those  noble  clerks,  Greeks,  these  same  conclusiona 
I  Greek,    and    to  the  Arabians  in  Arabic,    and   to  Jews   in 
'Hebrew,  nml  to  Ihi?  Latin  folk  in  Latin  ;  which  Latin  folk  had 
them  first  out  of  divers  other  languages,  and  wrote  them  in 
their  own  tongue,  that  is  to  say  in  Latin.  .  .  .  And,  Lewis, 
if  it  BO  be  Ui&t  1  ahow  thee  in  my  little  English  aa  true  condu- 
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sions  toochii^  tins  matter,  and  not  only  as  true,  but  as  manj 
and  subtle  oonclosions,  as  be  showed  in  Latin  in  anv  common 
treatise  of  the  astrolabe,  eon  me  the  more  thanks*  and  {M^ay 
Gk>d  save  the  king  that  is  the  lord  of  this  language." 

This  treatise  on  the  astrolabe  is  of  special  interest,  as  the 
only  example  of  his  prose-writing  that  remains  to  us  besides 
the  two  prose  stories  in  "  The  Canterbury  Tales,"  called  "  The 
Tale  of  Meliboeus  "  and  "  The  Parson's  Tale."  There  is  an- 
other prose  work  that  has  been  attributed  to  Chaucer,  —  ^^  The 
Testament  of  Love ; "  but  it  is  probable  that  this  belongs 
among  the  spurious  writings  attributed  to  him. 

2L  We  now  come  to  the  last  and  the  most  glorious  period  of 
the  life  of  Chancer,  when  he  was  at  work  upon  ^^  The  Canter- 
bury Tales."  He  must  have  lost  his  wife  about  the  year  1387. 
She  left  him  two  sons, — an  elder  son,  Thomas,  and  the  Lewis 
for  whom  the  treatise  on  the  astrolabe  was  written.  Li  1394 
Chaucer,  whose  means  then  were  very  small,  received  from  the 
king  a  pension  of  twenty  pounds  a  year  for  life,  payable  half- 
yearly, — at  Michaelmas  and  Easter.  In  1395  Chaucer's 
straitened  means  were  indicated  by  four  borrowings  fh>m  the 
exchequer  of  money  in  advance.  There  was  but  one  such  bor- 
rowing in  1396 ;  but  there  were  four  again  in  1397.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  Chaucer  was  very  poor.  In  May  he  obtained  the 
king's  letters  of  protection  from  arrest,  on  any  plea,  except 
it  were  connected  with  land,  for  the  next  two  years,  on  the 
ground  of  *^  various  arduous  and  urgent  duties  in  divers  parts 
of  the  realm  of  England."  After  this,  Chaucer,  on  account 
either  of  sickness  or  of  occupation,  did  not  &pp\y  for  money 
personally ;  but  in  July,  1398,  within  three  months  of  his  ob- 
taining letters  of  exemption  from  arrest,  he  sent  to  the  ex- 
chequer for  a  loan  of  6«.  8d.,  — sa}-  £3.  6s.  Sd.  present  value. 
In  September,  1399,  Richard  II.  publicly  surrendered  his 
crown  to  that  Henry  who  then  became  Henry  IV.,  who  was 
the  son  of  John  of  Gaunt  and  his  first  wife,  the  Duchess 
Blanche,  and  who  from  his  childhood  had  been  Chaucer's  friend. 
Amid  all  his  new  prosperity  Henry  did  not  forget  the  ix)or  old 
poet.  On  the  3d  of  October  he  granted  to  Chaucer  fort}'  marks 
a  year,  in  addition  to  the  smaller  annuity  that  King  Richard  had 
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given  him.    The  old  poet  had  then  only  a  year  to  live ; 
his  last  year  was  freed  from  care.     At  Christmas  he  took  1 
ie  of  a  house  in  the  garden  of  the  Chapel  of  St.  Mary,  We« 

I  minster ;  and  there  he  died,  aged  seventy-two,  on  the  25tb  « 

I  October,  1400. 

12  But  these  yeara  of  public  ttirhulence  and  of  private  ( 

t  tress  could  not  darken  the  genius  of  Chaucer ;  they  were  mM 

'  glorious  by  his  partial  performance  of  a  task  that  lifts  him 
among  the  few  great  poets  of  ail  time.  Work  upon  "  The  Can- 
terbury Tales  "  must  have  been  the  main  occupation  of  the 
poet's  latter  days ;  and  the  last  words  of  the  lost  tale  in  the 
3>apers,  gathered  tc^ether  by  the  hand  of  his  son  Thomas,  may 
have  been  the  last  words  from  his  pen.  TLey  look  up  to  heaven, 
where  "  the  body  of  man,  that  whilom  was  sick  and  frail,  feeble 
and  mortal,  is  immortal,  and  so  strong  and  so  whole,  that  ttu 
may  no  thing  impair  it ;  there  ia  neither  hunger,  nor  thirst,  i 
cold,  but  every  soul  repleiitslied  with  the  sight  of  the  | 

I  knowing  of  God.     Tliia  blissful  reign  may  men  purchase  by  p 

y  erty  spiritual,  and  the  glory  by  lowness,  the  plenty  of  joy  t 
hunger  and  thirst,  and  rest  by  travail,  and  the  life  by  death  b 
mortification  of  sin.     To  this  life  He  us  bring  that  bought  as 
with  his  precious  blood.     Amen."     Chaucer  was  one  of  the  few 
greatest  poets  of  the  world  who  rise  to  a  perception  of  its  har- 
monies, and  have  a  fulth  in  God  forbidding  all  despair  of  n 
No  troubles  could  extort  from  him  a  fi-ctful   note,     WU 
kindly,  with  shrewd  humor,  and  scorn  only  of  li\ix)crlsy, 

*  read  the  characters  of  men ;  and,  seeing  far  into  their  hcs 
was,  in  his  "  Canterbury  Tales."  a  dramatist  before  there  n 

'   a  drama,  a  poet  who  set  the  life  of  his  own  England  to  I 

I    proper  music. 

In  this  work,  had  it  Immd  completed,  the  wholu  character  of  Englul 

would  have  been  expreMed,  ns  It  !■  nirenily  expresaml  or  implied  In  t  

great  Inigment  lot!  tu  ut.  Boceacrlo,  who  died  twenty-five  years  befof* 
Cliauccr,  [itAo^l  the  tveaa  of  IiU  "  Decameron  "  in  a  garden,  to  wlUch 
BsvoQ  [aahlouable  hidips  had  rullred  wiili  ilireu  fasliionalile  gunilemen, 
during  the  plngiio  tiiut  devastated  Kl'iri^iici.'  In  13^5.  Tlicy  told  oM 
aiwttii'r  ituriM,  usmiliy  dlK«olitte,  '.<i\i<\\  witly,  sonictlmes  exquisllA^ 
puvtical,  and  aiwaya  In  Blmple,  clianniii^  iiro*o.  'Hie  purpose  of  C 
people  wa*  to  (orgat  the  dutiea  on  which  tliey  had  turned  ibclr  tu 
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and  stifle  any  sympathies  they  might  have  had  for  the  terrible  grief  of 
their  friends  and  neighbors  who  were  dying  a  few  miles  away.  For  these 
fine  ladies  and  gentlemen,  equal  in  rank  and  insignificance,  Chaucer  gave 
ns  a  group  of  about  thirty  English  people,  of  ranks  widely  different,  in 
hearty  human  fellowship  together.  Instead  of  setting  them  down  to 
lounge  in  a  garden,  he  mounted  them  on  horseback,  set  Uiem  on  the  high 
road,  aSid  gave  them  somewhere  to  go,  and  something  to  do.  The  bond 
of  fellowship  was  not  a  common  selfishness;  it  was  religion;  not,  indeed, 
in  a  form  so  solenm  as  to  make  laughter  and«  jest  imseemly,  yet,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  his  day,  a  popular  form  of  religion,  —  the  pilgrim- 
age to  the  shrine  of  Thomas  2i  Becket,  —  into  which  men  entered  with 
much  heartiness.  It  happened  to  be  a  custom  which  had  one  of  the  best 
uses  of  religion,  in  serving  as  a  bond  of  fellowship  wherein  conventional 
divisions  of  rank  were  for  a  time  disregarded;  partly  because  of  the 
sense,  more  or  less  joined  to  religious  exercise  of  any  sort,  that  men  are 
equal  before  God,  and  also,  in  no  slight  degree,  because  men  of  all  ranks, 
trotting  upon  the  high-road  with  chance  companions,  whom  they  might 
never  see  again,  have  been  in  all  generations  disposed  to  put  off  restraint, 
and  enjoy  such  intercourse  as  will  relieve  the  tediousness  of  traveL 
Boccaccio  could  produce  nothing  of  mark  in  description  of  his  ten  fine 
gentlemen  and  ladies.  The  procession  of  Chaucer's  pilgrims  is  the  very 
march  of  man  on  the  high  road  of  life. 

From  diffbrent  parts  of  London  or  the  surrounding  country, 
Canterbury  pilgrims  met  in  one  of  the  inns  on  the  Southwark  side 
of  London  Bridge,  to  set  fort^  together  upon  the  Kent  road. 
Chaucer's  pilgrims  started  from  the  ^^  Tabard,"  an  inn  named 
after  the  sleeveless  coat  once  woin  by  laborers,  now  worn  only 
in  a  glorified  form  by  heralds.  Chaucer  feigns  that  he  was  at 
the  ^^  Tabard,"  ready  to  make  his  own  pilgrimage,  when  he 
found  a  company  of  nine  and  twenty  on  the  point  of  starting, 
and  Joined  them,  so  making  the  number  thirty.  Harr}*  Bailly, 
the  host  of  the  '^  Tabard,"  also  Joined  the  party,  so  making 
thirty-one.  When  Chancer  describes  the  pilgrims  in  his  prol- 
ogue to  ^^  The  Canterbuiy  Tales,"  his  list  contains  thirt3'-one, 
without  reckoning  the  host.  This  little  discrepancy  is  one  of 
many  reminders  in  the  work  itsdf  tiiat  Chaucer  died  while  it  was 
incomplete.  As  he  proceeded  ynth  his  story-telling,  he  probably 
was  modifying,  to  suit  the  development  of  his  plan,  several  of  the 
first-written  details  of  his  prologue.  The  pilgrims  were,  1,  2,  3, 
a  knight,  his  son,  and  an  attendant  3'eoman ;  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  a 
{Hnoarass,  anotber  wan  who  was  her  chaplain,  and  three  priests ; 
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9,  10,  a  monk  and  a  friar;  11,  a  merchant ;  13,  a  clerk  of  Os- 
ford  ;  13,  a  serJcnDt-at-law  ;  14,  a  rmnklin,  that  is,  a  landholder 
free  of  feiidnl  scirice,  holding  inaniediat«ly  from  the  king ;  15, 
16,  17,  18,  19,  a  haberdasher,  a  carpenter,  a  weaver,  a  dyer, 
and  a  tapestry-maker ;  20,  R<^cr,  or  Hodge,  of  Ware,  a  Lon- 
don cook  ;  21 ,  a  sailor  from  the  West  country  ;  22,  a  doctor  of 
physic;  23,  Alisoun,  a  wife  of  Bath;  24.  25,  two  brothers, 
poor  town  parson  and  a  ploughman  ;  2G,  a  reei'C,  or  lord's  aep* 
vant,  as  steward  or  ovei-seer ;  27,  a  miller ;  28,  a  sompnour, 
eummoner  of  delinquents  to  the  ecclesiastical  coiuts;  29, 
pardoner,  who  dealt  in  pardons  from  the  Pope  ;  30,  a  manciple 
of  a  lawyer's  inn-of-eonrt  {a  manciple  was  a  buyer  of  victuftla 
for  a  coriMration)  ;  31,  Chaucer  himself,  who  is  desciibed  by 
32,  Harry  Bailly,  the  host,  as  one  who  looked  on  the  groiiml  as 
he  would  find  a  hare,  seemed  elvish  by  his  coimtenance,  for  he 
did  unto  no  wight  dalliance,  yet  was  stout ;  for,  says  the  host, 
"  he  in  the  waist  is  shape  as  well  as  I," 

Hany  Bailly,  large,  bright-eyed,  bold  of  speech,  shrewd, 
manly,  well-infonned,  had  a  shrew  of  a  wife-  He  gave  his 
guests  a  good  Bup|>er,  and  jested  merrily  when  thoj'  had  jMud 
thtiir  reckonings.  It  was  the  best  company  of  jnlgiiins  that 
been  at  his  inn  that  year,  he  said,  and  he  ehonlil  like  to  bc 
them  mirth  upon  the  way.  They  were  all  ready  for  Ills  conn 
and  it  was  tliat  each  of  tlicm  shoidd  tell  two  talcs  on  tlio 
to  Canterhmy,  and  two  other  tales  on  llie  way  home.  The 
whose  tales  proved  to  be  "  of  best  sentence  and  of  solas"  bIk 
have  a  supper  in  tJiat  room,  at  the  cost  of  all,  when  they  ci 
back  from  Canterbury,  He  was  to  be  their  guide ;  and  wlioe< 
gainsaid  his  judgment  was  to  pay  for  all  they  spent  upon 
way.  All  agreed,  and  api)oinled  the  host  governor,  judge, 
re[>orter  of  the  talcs.  Then  wine  was  fetched  ;  Lhcy  di-mik,  m 
went  to  bed.  The  host  roused  tbeni  at  dawn  next  morning, 
2kUi  of  April  (our  7th  of  May),  when  tlio  length  of  day  was 
few  minutes  over  fiftocn  hours.  The  company  rode  slowly 
the  watering  of  St.  Thomas,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  Hospital 
St.  Thomas  the  Majtyr  in  Sonthwark  ;  which  may  be  callett,  in 
the  aeries  of  church-stations,  tlie  London  terminus  of  tlic  line  of 
^Igrimage  to  St.  Thomaa  the  Maxtyr's  ehrine  at  CwtterUiij'. 
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i3)e  oompuixyiis  of  their  undoitukini;^ ; 
i£.  ML  ins  liddTTg.  drew  out  slips  by  way  of  lot .  WhiH^N^r 
ik  AaneA  s^toold  liecjn.  Tliis  wbolc^omo  dovioo  oxohhlod 
jJl  qaaaiamB  of  pRcedenoe  of  rtnk  among  tbo  fdlow^pilgriinii. 
ne  lot  fiii  to  1^  kn^^  wberoat  all  were  gl*d ;  and  with  th« 
d  igim^  assent  he  began* 


]EB^hi*»  TM^  B  ibe  tile  of  **  PaUmoQ  and  Aitit^^*^  RnKU»h<Hl  by 
tpkdi  as  wt^  MS  Ungoage^  from  tb«  **Tet9eide  **  of  l^vcaccitv 
far  ibe  next  stoir ;  bat  th«  milW  is  drunk,  and  fi^rc^a 
wiiat  lie  calls  a  noMe  tale.  This  is  a  <»ar»^  tak»^  toM 
with  rhid  BuaiSer-toiaclies:  and,  as  its  jest  is  s^nst  a  carpenter,  Oswald 
tihe  reeve  is  prorokM  to  match  it  with  a  <\\arsier  jest  s^nst  a  miller. 
An  lamm  wamlni:  of  their  nature  is  placed  by  ChaucoT  before  theaa 
two  ttonea.  wUch  beloos  to  the  broad  Tiew  of  life^  but  show  the  low 
pan  of  it:  — 


*  A»d  iherelbiv  vboao  BA  it  aot  to  h(«r, 
TsTB  over  the  ktti;  aod  choowaaolber  tal»; 
Fbr  be  afamn  fiad  jnow  bolb  frr«l  and  amal« 
Of  mortal  thiaf  Vbml  toadMdi  cvDtUeaWt 
Amd  eke  monJOSj  wd  boHBMft.* 

la  pill  riff  words  the  reader  is  warned  beforehand,  by  the  pure*hearted 
poet,  of  the  character  of  these  two  stories,  in  order  that  thoy  may  Iki 
paaaed  oTcr  by  those  who  wouM  avoid  their  theme.  The  miller's  tale 
has  in  its  coarseness  a  nm^  moral  at  the  close.  The  reeve*s  tale  paints 
a  fonn  of  life  that  we  can  well  spare  from  the  picture;  yet  it  is  taken 
from  the  "  Decameron,"  and  was  put  by  Boccaccio,  not,  as  by  Chaucer, 
In  a  charTs  mouth,  but  upon  the  lips  of  one  of  his  fine  ladies.  After 
this,  we  find  throu^ioat,  what  we  found  in  the  knight's  tale,  Chaucer's 
sense  of  the  pure  beauty  of  womanhood.  There  is  the  whole  range  of 
chararter  to  be  included  in  his  picttune;  but  on  the  fleshly  side  most  nat- 
mral  and  genial  are  the  touches  with  which  he  gives  the  wife  of  Bath  her 
place  among  the  company.  Chaucer  began  a  cook's  tale  of  a  riotous 
apprentice,  as  if  he  meant  to  read  a  lesson  to  the  Perkin  revellers  of  the 
day;  but  he  broke  off,  weary  of  low  themes.  '*The  Tale  of  GameJyn," 
a  hri^t  piece  of  the  class  of  poetry  to  which  the  Robin  Hood  ballads 
belong,  is  here  placed,  as  a  cook's  tale,  in  Chaucer's  series.  It  may  have 
been  among  his  pi^iers;  but  it  probably  is  from  another  hand.  *'The 
Man  of  Law's  Tale"  is  of  a  good  woman,  the  pious  Constance,  and 
•eema  to  have  been  taken  from  the  second  book  of  Oower's  *'  Confessio 
AmantiiL"  ««The  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,"  of  a  knight,  Florentius,  who 
by  obedience  won  a  perfect  bride,  is  again  one  of  the  tales  of  the  '*  Con- 
fessio Amantis."  *'  The  Friar's  Tale  "  contemns  the  cruel  rapacity  of 
•omimoura,  and  **  The  Sompnour's  Tale  "  scorns  hypocritical  rapacity  in 
Ikian.    '^The  Clerk's  Tale"  is  the  story  of  the  paUence  of  Griaekiay 
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the  lost  tale  In  tbo  "Decameron,"  and  one  ^Urh  Fetcsrch  Bald 
had   been  able   to  read   without  tears.     Chaucer's  poem  it  dlsttncUy 
founileil,  not  on  the  tale  as  it  stands  in  the  "Decameron,"  but 
Petrarch's  morallied  version.    This  we  find  throughout,  from  the  ft 
of  opening  down  to  tlie  religious  application  at  the  end,  and  the  cltal 
of  the  general  EpUUe  of  SL  James,  in  the  stanzas  beginning,' 

"  For  (lib  a  woman  vu  » inUVDt 
Unlo  n  morU.1  innn,  well  indpa  we  onght 
B»t^lVFD  an  In  grce  tbU  Ood  lu  aenl." 

But  the  poetical  treatment  of  the  slory  is  so  Individual,  that  it  all  comes 
afresh  out  of  the  miud  of  Chaucer.  Its  pathos  Is  heightened  by  the 
humanizing  touch  with  which  the  Kiiglish  poet  reconciles  the  moat  mat- 
Ier-of-[act  reader  to  its  qut^llonable  aspects.  lie  feels  that  the  Incidents 
of  the  myth  are  against  nature,  and  at  every  difficult  turn  in  the  ilory 
he  disarms  the  realist  with  a  tight  passage  of  fence,  and  wins  to  hia  own 
side  the  host  of  readers  who  have  the  common  English  turn  for  ridicula 
of  an  ideal  that  conflicts  with  reason.  Chaucer's  "Merchant's  Tale"  Ii 
that  afterwards  modemlKed  by  Pope  in  his  "January  and  May."  HIa 
"Squire's  Tale"  Is  of  the  Tartar  Cambys  Eon,  or  Combutcan,  of  his 
two  sons  Algarsif  and  Combolto,  and  of  his  daughter  Canoce,  who  had  a 
ring  enabling  her  to  hear  the  speech  of  birds,  and  a  mirror  which  showed 
coming  adversity,  or  falsehood  in  a  lover.  This  Is  a  tale  of  enchantment 
left  unfinished,  witit  stately  promise  of  a  sage  and  solemn  tune,  and 
which  suggested  to  Milton  the  wish  that  the  grave  spirit  of  thoughtful* 
new  would  raJse  Mnsteus  or  Orpheus, 
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up  him  IhU  left  half  told 
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nballanaof  Algunift. 

lo  (ltd  Cnnun  lo  wift 
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Ando 
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On  which  the  Tsrlu  king  did  liJ 
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"  The  Franklin's  Tale,"  to  be  found  also  In  the  "  Decainoron,"  itm  o*  ■ 
wife  true  of  word  as  true  of  beart.  The  second  "Nun's  Tale"  was  of 
St.  Cecilia,  from  "  The  Golden  Legend,"  a  trcatiao  on  church  festivals, 
written  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  contury  by  an  archbishop  of  Genoa, 
Jacobus  JL  Voraglne,  and  translated  into  French  by  Jehan  do  Vignoy. 
"  The  Pardoner's  Tale"  is  a  lesson  against  riotous  living.  Three  profii' 
gates  would  slay  death,  the  slayer  of  the  young.  An  old  man  siOd  Ihey 
would  find  him  under  an  oak  In  the  woo<L  Tliey  found  there  ne»ff^ 
clKht  bushels  of  gold  florins.  At  this  they  rejoiced,  and  east  \oU  wlrfdVl 
of  tliem  should  gu  to  the  town  to  fetch  bread  and  wine  while  the  OtiMik* 
watched  the  treaiure.  The  lot  fell  on  the  youngest.  While  he  was  gone, 
his  comrades  plotted  to  kill  him  on  his  return,  that  the  gold  might  tM 
divided  between  two  only;  and  he  himself  plotted  lo  poison  two  of  the 
beUlM  of  win*  bo  brought,  Uwt  all  Uie  gold  might  belong  to  hiuMtl 
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S€*  -fiif^r  il(^  lum.  snd  limd  fthmrt  mirth  Jift<^min!ft  0T<^r  ih^  wlti4 
"ht  had  liOBiiiied. 

-  Tut:  Snannan's  Taki."  from  iho  "TVcAm^rrtn/*  WM  rtf  a  kimvUh 
jnnnr  mims.  The  jiriarcss  told  the  Ic^rcnd  of  a  OhriftlUn  rhlM  Klll«Mt  liy 
liif-  ^l^w  iL  AsuL  Hie  child  whoji  living  lovod  the  Viivin*  »( h«>  nptn^iiitHl 
ID  h  -K^iszi  drxap  and  put  a  p^n  under  itsi  U^n|n)<^<  *o  tliAt  lh<«  dc^ml 
fdiDd^mamr  adll  sang.  *"0  ahna  Redfimptom  Mator/'  Vt\\\\  iho  iti'Ain 
^w  Temrwod.  ite  sonx:  oontinu<<id.  Chaac«r  himK^lf  b<^fran  **  Tho  UhyniA 
of  Sir  Thflpaa,''  a  mernr  bark^qne  upon  tho  mt'tJical  romnnooii  of  ihA 
dar,  TidimRng  the  profusion  of  trivial  dot4ul  Uiat  imp<Hlo<l  the  pn^itiVMi 
<tf  a  SUTT  itf  lasteileB  adventnres.  Sir  Thopa5  rodo  into  a  fort^t-*  %h«^nA 
be  lav  dcpwn.  and.  as  he  had  dreamed  all  nifrht  tlial  ho  MiouK!  have  an  p\U 
queen  icr  his  love,  ncvt  on  his  horsic  apun  to  ^>  in  M^ivh  of  tho  olf-^ 
qneen:  met  a  pant,  irboin  he  promised  u>  kill  noxt  da>\  iho  ^ant  throw^ 
ii^  stcBws  at  him;  asd  cam«  again  to  town  to  drrs«i  himself  for  ih« 
adrmnire.  Hie  peitinacitT  with  which  the  rhyme  prooeenh  to  spin  *nd 
Imimflr  ont  all  aitades  of  clothing  and  armor  worn  by  Sir  Tliopas 
aubes  the  host  exclaim  at  the  story4eJ1er«  **  Mine  oaK^s  aken  for  thy 
dnstr  ipewh,*"  and  ciy^  **Xo  more!"'  The  device,  too,  is  ingenious, 
wiiich  p«ts  the  poet  oat  of  court  in  his  own  comi^any,  so  far  as  rr^ganls 
the  questaon  who  won  the  supper.  His  verse  haviixg  l>een  crie<!  out 
upcML,  Oiaooer  answers  the  demand  upon  him  for  a  tale  in  prose  with 
**  The  Tale  of  Meliboeus,"  a  moral  all<^ry  upoh  the  duties  of  life,  **  T1t« 
Monk's  Tale**  is  of  men  in  high  estate  who  hav«  fallen  into  hopeless 
advenitT,  — a  aeries  of  short  '*  tragedies,'"  suggested  by  a  popular  l«atin 
prose-boc^  of  Boocacdo*s  on  the  **  Falls  of  Illustrious  Men/*  Among 
the  monk^s  examples  is  that  of  UgoIin(\  whcrei^f  Chaucer  writes  thai 
they  who  would  hear  it  at  length  should  go  to  Dante,  **  the  git'tj^  poetd 
of  Itaille."*  as  he  had  said  of  any  ituuler  curious  to  hear  more  of  Keno- 
bia,  '*  Let  him  unto  my  maister  Petrarch  ga*'  The  host  at  last  stopped 
Pien  the  monk  because  his  tales  were  dismal ;  and  Sir  John,  the  nun's 
priest,  asked  for  something  merry,  told  a  tale  of  the  Cock  and  the  Fox, 
taken  from  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  '*  Roman  de  Renart.** 

Thus  the  pilgrims  made  for  themselves  entertainment  by  the  way  till 
fhey  reached  Boughton-under-Blean,  seven  miles  from  Tanterbury, 
where  they  were  overtaken  by  a  canon^s  yeoman,  who  was  followed  by 
his  master.  These  had  ridden  after  the  pilgrims  for  three  miles.  They 
seem  to  have  foUowed  them  from  Faversham,  where  the  canon,  a  ragged, 
joyless  alchemist,  who  lived  in  a  thieves*  lane  of  the  suburb,  was  on  the 
watch  for  travellers  whom  he  might  join,  and  dupe  with  his  pretensions 
to  a  power  of  transmuting  metals.  This  canon,  said  his  man,  after  other 
flourishing  as  herald  of  his  master,  could  pave  all  their  road  to  Canter- 
bury with  silver  and  gold.  "  I  wonder,  then,"  said  Harry  Bailly,  *'  that 
your  lord  is  so  sluttish,  if  he  can  buy  better  clothes.  His  overslop  is  not 
worth  a  mite;  it  is  all  dirty  and  torn."  Chaucer  proceeds  then  skilfully 
to  represent  the  gn^iul  hat  quick  slide  of  the  yeoman^s  faith  from  hit 
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L.nutfter,  wlio,  wheo  he  caught  up  the  company,  found  hia  m 

Lthat  they  lired  by  borrowing  gold  of  men  who  thint  that  of  a  pound  tliij 

"  Tat  It  le  Gtleo  ;  and  &f  wo  have  ^ood  bopo 


It  )•  {•>! 
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*the  canon  cried  at  his  man  for  a  slanderer.  The  host  bade  the  n 
t£ll  on,  and  not  mind  his  master,  who  then  turned  and  fled  for  Hbante, 
le&ting  the  company  to  be  entertained  with  "  The  Canon's  Teoinui't 
Tale,"  preluded  with  experience  of  alchemy. 

The  manciple  related  after  this  the  tale,  from  Ovid's  "Metamor- 
phoses," of  the  turning  ot  the  crow  from  white  to  black  for  having  told 
Apollo  of  the  falsehood  of  his  Coronis,  There  is  then  an  indication  of 
tbe  time  of  day — tour  o'clock  in  the  afternoon — before  "Thfl  Par- 
son'* Tale,"  wiiich  evideatly  was  meant  to  stand  last;  for  it  is  a  long 
and  earnest  sermon  in  prose  on  a  text  applying  the  parable  of  a  pilgrim- 
age to  man's  heavenward  journey.  The  test  ia  from  Jeremiah,  vi.  10, 
"  Stand  ye  in  the  ways,  and  see,  and  ask  for  ibe  old  paths,  wliore  Is  tha 
b  good  way,  and  walk  therein,  and  ye  shall  find  rest  for  your  souls." 

23.  Much  debate  ia  now  going  on  among  scholars  rcBpecting 
B'the  genuineness  of  some  of  the  writings  attributed  to  Chaucer,,  j 
IBj  F.  J.  FuroJvall,  for  example,  the  genuineness  of  the  follow 
lii^  worlia  ia  vehemently  denied,  — "  Tho  Court  of  Love;' 
"  The  Craft  of  Lovers,  and  Remedy  of  Love ;  "  "  The  Laments 
tion  of  Mary  Magdalene;"  "The   Bomaunt  of  the  Rose;** 
"  The  Complaint  of  the  Black  Knight ;  "  "  Chaucer's  Dream  ; 
"  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf;  "  and  "  The  Cuckoo  and  the  Night^ 
bingnle."    The  argument  against  them  is.  that,  in  Uie  earliest 
ftttttant  MSS.,  Chaucer  is  not  named  as  their  author ;  that  they 
BiXlontain  many  violations  of  Chaucer's  usages  in  rhj'me ;    that 
•lAlrae  of  them  are  ridiculously  inferior  lo  hia  certified  works ; 
luid,  dually,  that  some  of  them  arc  obviously  of  a  date  later  than 
life.     The  trial  of  the  case,  however,  is  still  i 
final  verdict  cannot  yet  be  rendered. 


CHAPTER  n. 

8BOOND  HATiF  OF  THE  FOURTBENTH  CENTURY. 
CHAUCSE'S  LITERARY  CONTEMPORARIES. 


Us  BalaiM;  **S»eni1ui  Me^ituitts :  **  **Tn  Haauitlit^  **0b»* 
itli:**  Us  Later  Jtmx  **Tripwttte  Clir^alflf^**  - 1«   Wllllrai 
TWm  9i  Ften  PlMflim»;*»  IbIUIIom  9t  iU-9.  49km 
T*— 4.  Sir  J«lui  Mui4«Tlllc|  ««TrmT«ls.**-ft.  i%km  WHIf.— 
J«lHi  TkvfiM;  •'nrmMliiIlM   9t  HlffAMti   P^lydurMkoa.**  —  9.  Bdpll 


1.  Though  Chancer  had  no  peer  in  genius  during  his  own 
time,  there  were  among  his  contemporaries  several  strong  men 
of  letters,  of  whom  ttiree  were  poets, — John  Gowor,  William 
Langland,  and  John  Barbonr ;  and  three  were  prose- writers,  — 
Sir  John  Mandeville,  John  Wiclif,  and  John  Trovisa. 

Jcdin  Gtower  was  a  gentleman  of  Kent,  close  kindred  to  a 
wealthy  knight,  Sir  Robert  Gower.  The  date  of  lUs  birth  is  not 
known;  but  he  survived  Chaucer  eight  3'ears,  dying,  a  blind 
old  man,  in  the  year  1408.  It  is  likely  that  ho  was  born  two 
or  three  years  before  Chaucer.  He  was  well  educated ;  wrote 
with  ease  in  French,  Latin,  and  English ;  and  used  coat  armor 
at  a  time  when  such  matters  had  significance.  Wo  know  that 
he  had  landed  property  in  several  counties, -« Essex,  Norfolk, 
Suffolk,  and  Kent.  Among  the  pleasant  hills  of  Otford  in 
Kent,  Gower  was  at  home  in  the  reign  of  ICdwanl  III.  as  a 
country  gentleman  who  had  neither  wish  nor  need  to  live  at 
court.  He  wrote,  in  these  his  earlier  days,  verse,  not  mon«ly 
according  to  the  fashion  of  France,  but  in  French.  There 
remains  a  collection  of  his  French  exercises  in  love-poetry, 
"Balades," — a  form  of  Proven9al  verse  not  in  the  least  re- 
lated to  the  Northern  ballad.  A  balade  is  a  love-poem  in  three 
stanzas  of  seven  or  eight  (usually  seven)  lines,  and  a  final  qua- 
train.   Gower  wrote  five  of  his  balades  for  those  who  ^^  look  fbr 
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the  issue  of  their  love  in  honest  marriage."    The  other  for^- 
Gve  are  of  the  usual  kind,  mere  varialions  on  the  given  tUeme, 
"  unit'eraal  to  all  the  world,  according  to  the  properties  and  c( 
ditious  of  lovers  who  are  diversely  experienced  in  the  fortune 
love." 

Gower  wrote  also  three  long  poems,  —  one  in  French,  one 
Latin,  one  in  English,  The  one  in  French  is  lost, 
divided  into  twelve  books,  treating  of  the  vices  and  virtuea, 
and  of  the  various  degrees  of  men  seeking  —  as  a  contempo- 
rary described  it  —  to  teach  by  a  right  path  tlie  way  whereby 
a  transgressed  sinner  ought  to  return  to  the  knowledge  of  his 
Creator.  That  first  work,  called  the  "  Speculum  MeditAntis  " 
("  Mirror  of  one  Meditating  "),  was  written,  no  doubt,  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.,  and  was  probably  the  book  which  earned 
for  the  poet,  ftom  hts  friend  Chaucer,  the  name  of  "  Moral 
Gower." 

In  the  earlier  days  of  Richard  II.,  John  Gower  was  etOl 
liring  at  his  home  in  Kent;  and  in  May,  1381,  he  was  in  the 
very  midst  of  the  tumult  connected  with  the  uprising  of  the 
men  of  Kent  and  the  men  of  Essex,  led  on  by  Wat  Tyler,  Jack 
Straw,  and  John  Bail.  This  event  drew  from  John  Gower  liim 
second  great  poem,  the  "Vox  Ctamantis"  ("Voice  of  Out,] 
Crying  "),  in  seien  books  of  Latin  elegiacs. 

In  Us  first  book  Gower  told  of  llie  revolt  allegoric  ally,  in  the  form  of  | 
•  dream  of  beasta  who  liavc  chan^d  their  nature.     A  voice  admoniBt 
him  quickly  to  write  what  he  bad  seen  and  beard;  for  dreonui  often  o 
tain  warnings  of  the  future. 

Ill  bi«  second  book,  being  awake,  he  did  begin  to  write,  invoking  aif  1 
muse  but  the  Holy  Spirit.    If  he  seem  unpolished  to  the  reader,  let  tl 
reoiler  spare  the  faults,  and  took  to  the  inner  meaning  of  his  woA,  4 
And  again  and  again  he  ask*  that  the  bouI  of  his  book,  i 
funn,  be  looked  to.     "The  Voice  of  One  Crying"  shall  be  the  name  aCl 
hit  volume,  because  there  are  written  in  it  the  words  that  come  of  ft] 
fresh  grief.     Tlien  lie  wont  on  to  utter  what  was  in  Ills  heart.    There  b 
nohllnU  fortune  ruling  tlie  affairs  of  men;  tbcy  go  ill  or  well  accordlnc4 
to  the  manner  in  which  men  fulBI  their  duties  before  God.     As  we  40^  | 
so  wo  rejoice  or  luffcr.     There  li  no  misfortune,  no  good  luck.    Wha^    I 
ever  happens  nuioiig  us.  (or  good  or  ill.  comes  with  our  own  doing,— 
"  uoB  iiiinuB  hi  causa."    Tlie  object  of  Gower's  "  Vox  Clamantis"  WM, 
tUcrufore,  to  set  the  educated  men,  rcadcn  of  Latin,  to  the  tuk  of  And- 
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ing  ihal  fiwasr  -vidun  onr  socxb]  \KidT  of  irhich  tlM"  Jftck  Stnw  rf bcllinn 
vas but  a  vympumiz  hit  |iluk  iras  to  co  ihroiurh  all  orders  ci  society,  and 
aik  i*i»*»>-H  viieRBZk  each  ftdl  short  of  lis  duTv. 

Xlus  be  be^an  id  do  in  the  iLird  book,  which  has,  ]ikc  ihr  st^coTid,  a 
iDOSl  eaznest  jmehide.  **  1  do  uc^i.'*  Gower  says,  '*  affoci  to  touch  Uio 
•tars,  or  wriie  Ibe  iranders  at  ibe  poles :  but  rather,  wiih  Uic  common 
bumaa  Toioe  thai  is  lamentmsr  in  this  land,  I  write  the  ills  I  see.  In  the 
Toiee  of  nj  qjiug  tbere  will  be  nothinxr  doabtful;  f<a>  evenr  man's 
knovled^  will  be  its  best  interpreter/^  Then  follows  a  passaj^c  which 
cfo^bl  to  be  qa^^tad  br  all  teachers  wbo  would  train  young  people  to 
viite.  Gower  prays  that  bis  rerse  may  not  be  turpd ;  that  there  may 
be  in  it  no  word  of  nntrath:  that  ejKh  word  may  answer  to  the  thing  it 
■peaks  of  pleasantly  and  fitly:  that  he  may  flatter  in  it  no  one^  and  seek 
in  it  no  praise  abore  the  praise  of  God.  **  Give  me  that  there  shall  b« 
leas  Tioe,  and  more  virtoe,  for  my  speaking.^' 

Then  he  divided  society  into  three  classes,  represented  by  clerk, 
soldier,  and  plonghman ;  and  to  an  unsparing  review  of  their  vices  he 
devotes  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  books.  The  seventh  and  last 
book  applied  Nebuchadnezzar's  dream  to  the  state  of  society  in  England; 
man's  hanl  avarioe  being  the  iron  in  the  feet  of  the  image,  and  his  lusts 
the  clay.  Prelates,  curates,  priests,  scholars,  monks,  friars,  soldiers, 
merchants,  lawyers,  were  degenerate.  Gower  declared,  with  tliis,  his 
e^>ecial  love  for  the  laud  of  his  birth.  lie  repeated  that  what  he  had 
written  was  not  his  own  complaint,  but  the  voice  of  the  people  re\*ealed 
to  him  in  his  dream.  It  touches  only  the  guilty ;  and  may  eadi  correct 
his  own  fault  where  he  finds  it!  **  Here,*'  he  says,  **  is  the  voice  of  Uio 
people;  but  of  ten  where  the  people  cries  is  God.**  And  in  the  **Vox 
Clamantis  "  we  do  hear  the  voice  that  throughout  the  literature  of  tho 
English  people  labors  to  maintain  the  right  aud  to  undo  tho  wrong. 

Between  Gower  and  Chaucer  there  seems  alwa3's  to  Irnvo 
been  a  devoted  fHendship.  When,  in  the  first  year  of  Riohanrs 
reign,  Chaucer  went  with  a  mission  to  Lombardy,  he  had  loH 
the  care  of  his  private  interests  in  the  hands  of  two  fVioiids,  one 
of  whom  was  John  Gower.  Chaucer  had  dedicated  to  Gow(»r 
his  ^^Troilus  and  Cressida,"  and  had  then  Joined  to  his  Aioiurs 
name  a  word  of  honor,  as  the  "moral  Gower,"  which  cloaves 
to  it  still.  Presently  we  come  to  a  poem  of  Gowor's  ft'oin 
which  we  learn  that  this  fHendship  remained  unbroken  to  thoir 
later  days. 

In  1389  King  Richard  had  taken  the  government  into  his  own 
hands,  and,  living  in  fear  of  his  people,  made  some  effort 
to  rule  also  himself.    For  a  few  following  years,  men  who,  like 
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fower,  had  their  conntiy's  welfare  at  heart,  credited  the  \ 

jftitb  good  intentious,  and  gate  hiin  loyally-  their  friendBhip, 

^893,  John  Gower,  rowing  to  town  from  his  liouse  in  Kent  c 

Essex  by  the  river  highway,  then  commonly  used  as  the  g 

lOndon  road,  met  the  king's  harge.     At  the  invitation   • 

Bichard  —  who  was  ai  that  time  twenty-six  years  old,  ■ 

B  poet's  ago  was  about  sisty-six  —  Gower  left  his  boat,  a 

Veonvcrsed  with  the  king,  who,  in  tlie  course  of  conversation,* 

piuked  iiim  to  write  a  new  book  for  himself  to  read.     Gower 

ad  been  sufleriog  IJom  a  long  illness,  and  still  was  ill ;  but  lie 

'  undertook  to  write  suth  a  book  in  EngUsh  for  King  Uicbard, 

to  whom  his  allegiance  and  heart's  obedience  were  due ;  and 

he  resolved  to  write  so  that  his  words  might  be  as  wisdom  to 

the  wise,  and  recreation  to  the  idle.     Thus  Gower  began  hia 

"Confessio  Amantis"  ("Confession  of  a  Lover")  at  a  time 

when  his  friend  Chaucer  was  at  work  upon  '*  The  Canterbury 

Tales ;  "  and  thus  each  poet  In  his  latter  years  was  follawiog 

Lfhc  example  which  had  been  set  by  Boccaeeio  in  his  "  Decani 

,"  except  tbat  tbej  ased  verse  instead  of  prose  i 
Eing  ^  chain  of  tales  on  a  slight  thread  of  story.    But,  as  to  t 
spirit  of  their  work,  the  English  poets  differ  much  team  t 
Italian. 

Ill  Lho  "Coufesaio  Amontls,"  Gower's  ncilion  of  «  pocra  tbdt  sboul 


■t  lilt  b.  pi./." 


'  yna  lu  serious  as  Iliiinpoto'g  *'  IMcke  of  ConsclcriCe."    TTe  h^gitn  by  MlW 

lug  iis  origin,  aud  deilicnting  it  to  tbe  kliiR.     Bui  In  *  revialoii  uf  h 

book,  m»de  when  Richard  hnd  cast  down  the  bojie  ot  those  who  cradiM 

him.  fur  a  fuw  jcars  alter  13S0,  with  the  desire  to  do  hia  duly,  Qowij 

I  fxpiiuged  bla  words  of  allrglnnre;  said.  In  place  of  them,  "What  ahalt 

Itefall  here  afterward  God  wot ! "  and  Irnnafcrred  the  dedlcAtloa  to  Uenrr 

r  Lancaster.     For  the  fashionable  device  of  bis  poem,  Gow«r,  hiAnn 

knd  elderly,  cared  little.     To  tlie  best  of  his  power  he  uaod  it  ai 

I  earthwork,  from  Itehliid  which  he  sot  lijiusulf  the  ia«k  of  dicing  ■ 

Brltii;Iii^  a  mine  uiidvr  eucii  of  Ibu  MvtMi   deadly  sliis.      Tbere  WM 

Hgiit  books.  Willi  a  [irulogue,     The  proloKUe  retH^atnl  briefly  tbe  cry  oj 

>>  Vox  ClanuLiitia."     Tbe  piulil  iHitiks  wi^Tl'.  oiiu  for  each  of  the  sev* 

sadly  siiiR.  witli  one  hilerpiilated  book,  seveiilb  In  the  smca.  wbint 

rhymed  iiito  EiigllsU  a  dl^«t  of  the  "  Sccretum  Bt'treiorum."    Thia  w 

Y  •uniuuLry  of  phUiwo{>liJca)  aud  iwlUlcal  doctrine  wrou|{ly  ni|)poM!d  £ 
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the  Middle  Ages  to  contain  the  pith  of  Aristotle's  teaching,  as  drawn 
out  by  himself  for  the  use  of  Alexander.  The  second  part  of  it,  "  De 
Kegimine  Principum,"  on  the  duties  of  kings,  or  "  Govemail  of  Princes" 
as  the  English  writers  called  it,  enabled  Grower  to  edify  the  unteachable 
Richard  with  much  argument  upon  the  state  and  duties  of  a  king. 

Near  the  end  of  this  poem  the  aged  poet,  having  received  absolution 
from  his  confessor,  the  priest  of  Nature,  was  dismissed  from  the  court 
of  Venus,  with  advice  from  her  to  go  "  where  moral  virtue  dwelleth." 
He  was  to  take  also  a  message  from  Venus  to  her  disciple  and  poet 
Chaucer,  who,  in  the  flower  of  his  youth,  made  ditties  and  glad  songs, 
wherewith,  said  Venus, 

••The  land  ftilfilled  \b  over  all; 
Whereof  to  him  in  special, 
Above  all  others,  I  am  most  hold ; 
Forthi  now  in  his  daiSs  old, 
Thou  Shalt  him  tcllS  this  message : " 

that  he  was  to  crown  his  work  by  making  his  Testament  of  Love  as 
Gower  had  made  his  shrift,  so  that  her  court  might  record  it.  Here  it 
is  quite  evident  that  Grower,  speaking  of  himself  as  one  old  man,  turns 
with  playful  compliment  to  his  friend  Chaucer  as  another. 

About  the  year  1396,  Grower,  being  not  far  fi'om  seventy 
years  of  age,  and  having  lost  all  confidence  in  the  character  of 
King  Richard  II.,  withdrew  from  the  outer  life  of  the  world. 
The  Priory  of  St.  Mary  Overies,  on  the  Southwark  side  of 
London  Bridge  (of  which  the  chapel  is  now  represented  by  the 
Parish  Church  of  St.  Saviour),  was  being  rebuilt  in  the  reigns 
of  Richard  11.  and  Henry  lY.  The  masons  were  still  at  their 
work,  when  John  Gower,  who  was  the  most  liberal  contributor 
towards  the  cost  of  rebuilding,  established  lodgings  and  a 
chapel  of  his  own  in  the  new  priory,  and  withdrew  from  the 
world  to  spend  his  last  years  peacefuU}',  a  clerk  among  clerks, 
within  shadow  of  the  church  of  which  he  was  an  honored  bene- 
factor. Gower's  faith  in  Richard  was  gone;  and  the  public 
events  which  immediately  followed  his  retirement  caused  the 
old  poet  to  write  in  Latin  leonine  hexameter  his  ^^  Tripartite 
Chronicle."  This  is  the  sequel  to  his  "  Vox  Clamantis,"  since 
it  tells  the  issue  of  the  misgovernment  against  which  that 
earlier  work  had  been  a  note  of  warning.  The  ''  Chronicle  " 
was  called  "  Tripartite,"  because  it  told  the  story  of  Richard's 
rain  in  three  parts,  of  which  the  first,  said  Gower,  related  hu- 
man work,  the  second  hellish  work,  the  third  a  work  in  Christ 
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iimim  work  was  the  control  or  Richard  by  his  uncle  Gloucc»- 
r  wheu  the  comiaissioa  of  regency  was  established ;  hellisk 
Ivork  was  the  coup  d'etat;  the  work  in  Christ  wita  the  codsg- 
'Iquent  detUronemeiit  of  King  Richard. 

On  the  accession  of  Henry  IV.,  John  Gowcr,  who  needed  no 
money,  reccivud  from  the  new  king  recognition  of  bis  hearty 
sympathy  with  what  be  looked  upon  as  Christ's  work  in  the 
overthrow  of  tjTanuy.     In  the  year  of  Chaucer's  death,  Gower 
became  blind.    But  be  lived  on  in  tbe  priory  till  1408  ;  and  after 
Ills  death  in  that  year,  considering  bis  Uberal  aid  to  their  build- 
•  ing-works,  bis  brethren  there  honored  his  memory  with  a  painted.; 
Trindow  and  a  tomb,  upon  wliich  his  efflgy  is  still  to  be 
lying,  adorned  with  Ibc  Lancastrian  collar  of  SS,  with  an  a] 
_  mdcd  badge  of  tbe  swan.    This  was  the  valued  gift  of 
new  king.    When,  in  his  blindness,  bis  band  touched  it.  the 
Fmoralist  might  now  and  tben  recall  the  past,  and  blend  hope 
I  the  future  with  abiding  faith  that "  often  where  the  people  crii 
there  is  God." 

2,  If  John  Gower  was  the  poet  of  the  wealthy  and  cnltivAl 
classes  in   England  during  the   latter  half  of  tbe  fourt«enl 
century,  William  Langland  was  essentially  the  iHM?t  of 
common  people.     He  was  probably  bom  in  Oxfordshire,  j 
not  earlier  than  1332.     The  opening  of  bis  famous  poem,  "  TbftI 
-Vision  of  Piers  Ploughman,"  leads  us    to  infer  that  William 
VXAngland  was  bred  to  the  church,  and  was  attached  at  one 
time  to  the  monastery  of  Great  Malvern.     But  ho  married,  and 
seems  only  to  bave  porTormed  minor  oHlces  of  the  church.     He 
came  to  London,  for  in  the  latest  continuation  of  the  poem  Ite 
epeaks  of  himself  as  living  poorly  in  Cornhill  by  the  perform- 
ance of  small  clerical  duties.     If  Langland  was  tlio  author 
a  poem  on  the  "  Deposition  of  Richard  11.,"  which  liaa 
not  unreasonably  ascribed  to  bim,  he  was  alive  in  1399. 
"  Tlie  Vision  of  I^ors  Ploughman  "  speaks  the  mind  of 
lain  body  of  tlic  Kuglish  i>eoplc  of  its  time.     It  ia  a  vision 
thrist  seen  through  the  clouds  of  bumanlty ,  —  a  spiritual  picti 
of  tlie  labor  to  mainlniu  right,  ami  uphold  the  life  spent  upos 
duty  done  for  love  of  God.     The  poem  is  in  tbe  mystical  num* 
ber  of  oino  dreauia,  and,  in  its  cumpletesl  form,  twenty-tbrM 
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*'  passns,"  or  cantos.  "Without  rhyme,  unless  by  accident,  and 
with  alliteration  in  First  English  manner,  a  national  poet  of 
vivid  imagination  has  here  fastened  on  the  courtly  taste  for 
long  allegorical  dreams,  and  speaks  by  it  to  the  humblest  in 
a  well-sustained  allegory,  often  of  great  subtlet}',  always  em- 
bodying the  purest  aspirations.  Everywhere,  too,  it  gives  flesh 
and  blood  to  its  abstractions  by  the  most  vigorous  directness  of 
familiar  detail ;  so  that  every  truth  might,  if  possible,  go  home, 
even  by  the  cold  hearthstone  of  the  hungriest  and  most  deso- 
late of  the  poor,  to  whom  its  words  of  a  wise  sympathy  were 
recited. 

Langland  dreamed  of  a  fair  field  full  of  folk, — the  world  and  its  peo- 
ple,— among  whom  the  maid  Meed  (worldly  reward)  was  about  to  be 
wedded  to  Falsehood.  Theology  forbade  the  marriage,  and  the  question 
of  it  was  tried  before  the  king  in  London.  The  allegory  is  the  first  of 
the  sequence  of  dreams  forming  the  whole  vision,  rich  in  lively  pictur- 
ing of  the  conditions  of  men  in  the  world,  and  plain  of  speech  as  to  the 
duties  of  kings. 

The  poet  slept  again,  and  saw  in  his  second  dream  again  the  fair  field 
full  of  folk,  to  whom  now  Reason  was  preaching  that  the  pestilence  and 
the  south-west  wind  on  Saturday  at  even  came  to  warn  them  of  their 
sin  and  pride.  After  a  time.  Repentance  prayed ;  and  then  Hope  blew  a 
horn,  at  which  the  saints  in  heaven  sang,  and  a  thousand  men  cried  up 
to  Christ  and  his  pure  mother  that  they  might  know  the  way  to  Truth. 
They  inquired  of  a  pilgrim  fresh  from  Sinai,  who  said  that  he  had  never 
heard  such  a  saint  asked  after.  Then  suddenly  a  Ploughman  put  forth 
his  head  and  said  that  he  knew  Truth  as  naturally  as  a  clerk  his  books. 
Piers  Ploughman  is  thus  first  introduced  in  the  poem  as  type  of  the  poor 
and  simple  to  whom  the  things  of  God  are  revealed,  and  graduallyr 
within  fifty  lines,  passes  into  the  Christ  who  came  as  one  of  low  es^ 
tate  to  guide  the  erring  world. 

In  the  course  of  this  long  poem  are  discussed,  in  vivid  and  often  in 
satirical  forms,  all  those  topics  that  then  stirred  the  hearts  and  brains 
of  the  English  people,  especially  of  the  lowly  classes;  and  towards  the 
end  of  it,  it  is  shown  that  Grace  gave  to  Piers  the  Ploughman  on  earth  a 
team  of  four  oxen,  which  were  the  four  evangelists,  and  four  stots, 
Austin,  Ambrose,  Gregory,  and  Jerome,  who,  with  two  harrows,  an  old 
and  a  new  (Testament),  followed  Piers's  plough.  And  Grace  gave  the 
seed  that  should  be  sown:  the  spirits  of  prudence,  and  of  temperance, 
and  of  fortitude,  and  of  justice.  Thus  ended  the  spiritual  search ;  but 
over  the  heavenly  vision  of  Piers  Ploughman  there  again  rolled  the  dark 
mists  of  earth.  Piers  was  attacked  by  Pride.  Conscience  counselled 
his  followers  to  def^d  themselves  in  the  Castle  of  Unity  (the  church). 
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Tb«  Pop«,  Thorn  "Ood  amend,"  plundered  the  cburch.    The  king 
cliumed  all  be  could  tahe. 

In  the  last  dream,  the  nlntli,  Antjchrist  came  in  a  man's  fonn  i 

waste  the  crop  of  Truth.     Within  the  Caatle  of  Unity  Flattery  g 

entrance  as  a  phyeiciaa.     Thus  Conscience  was  ousted,  sayiuf, 

"  Nflw  kfnde  me  nvcnpr. 

And  Knd  me  bap  and  bsele, 

TIU  I  liave  Pier.  Uib  Ploughaum." 

So,  with  the  object  of  his  search  yet  unattained,  through  the  turn 
and  disaster  of  those  days  of  Richard  n,,  in  which  the  poem  was  c 
plel«i!,  the  poet  sent  his  last  thought  heavenward,  and  built  his  last  bop 
for  tlie  world  upon  a  search  for  Christ. 

The  power  of  Langland's  poem  is  incidentally  proved  by  the  Unlt»-" 
tlons  of  its  form  or  title  that  haTc  appeared  since  then.  One  of  these  is 
a  poem  of  850  lines,  in  the  measure  and  outward  manner  of  "The  Vision 
of  Piers  Ploi^hman,"  called  "  Piers  Ploughman's  Crede,"  and  levelled 
witli  much  bitterness  of  feeling  against  all  orders  of  friars.  In  tbis 
poem  an  Ignorant  man  who  had  learned  bis  Paternoster  and  Ave  Uarf 
wished  to  be  taught  his  creed,  and,  after  seeking  knowledge  in  vain  of 
the  friars,  met  with  a  common  ploughman,  who  explained  to  him  that 
friars,  although  their  orders  were  founded  by  good  men,  had  bemn 
illdren  of  the  devil,  reminded  him  bow  tliey  persecuted  Wictif,  and  him 
|%elf  gave  the  instruction  sought.  Tlic  ploughman  in  the  poem  was  slnipl; 
»  poor  rustic  There  was  no  high  allegory,  as  in  llie  "Vision,"  and  U 
aniagonlsro  to  church  corruption  was  that  of  a  lower  and  a  hanhtt^ 
mind.  The  poem  was  written  in  or  about  tlie  year  13IM.  and  the  author  ^ 
of  It  seems  to  have  been  the  author  of  "  The  Ploughman's  Tale." 

3,  While  these  great  poets  of  South  Britain  were  thus  put- 
ting their  earneetnesa   ami    their  mirth    into   song,  in    North 
Britain  was  anottier  poet   of  kindred  spirit,  John  Barbour, 
Archdeacon  of  Abei-dccn,  wlio  uttered  in  memorable  verse  I 
best  thDug:ht  and  the  noblest  passion  of  t)ie  Scottish  people. 

He  was  ttom,  perhaps  in  131G,  possiblj'  as  late  as  1330; 
tnadc  Archdeacon  of  Aberdeen  in  1357,  and  so  remained  until 
liis  death  in  1396.  He  wrot«  "  A  History  of  Scottish  Kings," 
'*rhich  is  lost ;  also  many  thousand  lines  of  "  Lives  of  Saints," 
'Wbicti  have  been  Intel}'  found ;  but  his  most  important  work  is 

Bruee,"  a  romance  in  rhjiuing  verse  of  more  than  13.000 
Bnrs.  In  this  poem,  the  hero,  Robert  Bruce,  who  had  died 
less  than  fifty  years  before  Barbour  sang,  came  to  Ufe  again  as 
a  knightly  hero,  able  to  defend  a  pass  against  three  hundred 
men  <^  G&lloway ;  aod  ths  true  course  of  bia  atoiy  was  followed 
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fidthfblly,  thoogli  rather  with  the  freedom  of  a  poet  than  tiie 
Hteralness  of  a  chronicler.  The  poem  as  a  whole  represented 
the  bright  spirit  of  liberty  maintained  by  that  Scottish  war  of 
independence  (A.D.  1294-1324)  which  had  produced  in  the 
days  of  £dward  I.  a  Wallace,  in  the  days  of  Edward  11.  a 
Bruce,  and  in  the  days  of  Edward  III.  a  poet  in  John  Barbour, 
who,  as  he  turned  Bruce  into  a  hero  of  romance,  wrote  with 
ftdl  heart: 

"  Ah,  Freedom  is  a  noble  thing! 

Freedom  makes  man  to  have  liking; 

Freedom  all  solace  to  man  gives: 

He  lives  at  ease  that  freely  lives." 

4.  Passing  to  the  prose-writers,  we  encounter,  first,  Sir  John 
Mandeville.  This  man  represented  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
m.  the  English  spirit  of  adventure,  and  was  doubtless  the 
oldest  of  all  the  writers,  in  prose  or  verse,  whom  we  are 
grouping  around  the  splendid  name  of  Chaucer.  He  was  bom 
at  St.  Albans,  about  1800 ;  and  it  was  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
II.,  on  Michaelmas  Day,  1322,  that  he  set  out  upon  his  travels. 
Five  years  later,  when  Edward  III.  became  king,  Sir  Joltn 
Mandeville  was  still  abroad.  He  teUs  us  that  he  visited  Tar- 
tary,  Persia,  Armenia,  Libya,  ChaldsBa,  and  a  great  part  of 
Ethiopia,  Amazonia,  India  the  Less  and  the  Greater,  and  isles 
that  are  about  India.  For  more  than  thirty  years  he  had  been 
absent,  when  he  came  home,  as  he  said,  in  spite  of  himself,  to 
rest ;  ^^  for  rtieumatic  gouts  that  distress  me  fix  the  end  of  my 
labor  against  my  will  (God  knoweth)."  On  his  way  home  he 
showed  to  the  Pope  what  he  had  written  in  French  about  the 
marvels  and  customs  he  had  seen  or  heard  of.  The  Pope 
showed  the  book  to  his  council,  and  it  was  approved.  After 
his  return  home,  his  book  was  translated,  by  writers  now 
unknown,  from  the  French  into  English  and  into  Latin ;  and, 
espedally  in  its  English  version,  it  reached  a  popularity  during 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  unsurpassed  by  any  other 
work  of  those  times.  It  was  first  published  in  1856,  and  was 
dedicated  to  Edward  III.,  at  a  time  when  Chaucer,  at  court,  had 
perhaps  done  little  more  than  translate  ^'Le  Roman  de  la 
Rose,"  and  write  his  ^'  Court  of  Love ; "  when  Gower  might 
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hve  written  a  balade  or  two ;  and  Wiclif  and  Langland,  one  at 
Oxford,  and  Uie  other  possibly  at  Malvern,  were  two  young  aod 
earnest  men,  with  the  chief  labors  of  their  lives  before  them.         I 

Mandeville'a  book  was  planned  with  distinct  reference  to  the 
wanlfi  of  pilgrims  to  Jerusalem,  and  contrived  to  subordinate 
accounts  of  the  remotest  travel  to  the  form  of  what  we  might 
call  a  traveller's  guide  to  Jerusalem  by  four  routes,  with  a 
handbook  to  the  holy  places.  The  wonderful  things  told  do 
not  in  themaelvea  convict  Mandeville  of  any  wilful  untruth. 
He  tells  of  what  was  seen  by  him  as  matter  of  knowledge ;  in 
the  miracles  narrated  to  him  he  put  faith  ;  and  all  other 
of  which  he  hoard  he  tells  only  as  matter  of  hearsay.  Mande>^ 
TiUe  died  at  Liege,  in  1871. 

5.  John  Wicli^  born  in  Yorkshire  about  1324,  was  in  13611 

master  of  BaUiol  College,  Oxford,  and  was  in  that  year  pro*! 

Bented  by  his  college  to  the  rectory  of  Fylingham,  in  Lincol 

Bhire.     Soon  afterwards  be  resigned  his  mastersliip,  and  went 

reside  on   his  living.     He  was   presently  made   doctor  of 

iTinit^'.     He  had  a  quick  mind  in  a  spare,  frail  body ;  and  at 

time  when  William  Langland  was  writing  in  like  spirit  his 

Vision  of  Piers  Plouglunan,"  Wiclif  was  showing  his  pure  rie- 
to  restore  a  spiritual  church.  John  of  Gaunt  was  then 
iady,  as  bead  of  the  l\^udal  party  at  court,  to  humble  the  pride 
the  prelates  who  claimed  temporal  power.  He  welcomed, 
'therefore,  the  most  innocent  and  aelf-denying  Wiclif  as  a  fellow-; 
combatant;  and  when,  in  137G,  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.,  Wiclif  was  cited  as  a  heretic  to  appear  at  St. 
Paul's  before  the  appointed  ecclesiastical  judges,  he  went  tliith- 
er  with  John  of  Gaunt,  and  Percy,  tlic  Earl  Marshal  of  Eng- 
land, as  supporters.  This  led  to  s  brawl.  The  populaw' 
judged  Wiclif  by  his  companions,  and  saw  in  liim  one  of  the 
people's  enemies.  Vet  he  was  already  quietly  engaged  with 
oUiers  upon  that  "Translation  of  the  Bible"  which 
completed  until  afler  the  death  of  Edward  III.  As  nothing 
came  of  the  proocedings  at  St.  Paul's,  the  monks,  who  also 
looked  on  Wiclif  as  their  enemy,  obtained  the  Pope's  injunctiwi 
to  tlie  prelates  and  the  uuivereity  to  renew  process  against  himi 
but  before  the  Pope's  bulls  could  reach  England  Edward  II" 
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was  dead,  and  the  next  following  changes  were  in  Wiclifs 
favor. 

In  the  year  1360  the  English  people  had  in  their  own  current 
language  no  part  of  the  Bible  but  the  Psalter.  Twenty  years 
afterwards,  in  1880,  the  devoted  labor  of  Wiclif  and  his  fellow- 
workers  had  produced  a  complete  English  Bible,  including  the 
Apocrypha.  Wiclif  began  with  comments  on  the  Gospels,  and 
in  the  prologue  to  the  Gospel  by  Matthew  strongly  urged  that 
the  whole  Scripture  ought  to  be  translated  for  the  use  of  the 
laity.  It  was  while  finishing  his  translation,  that  Wiclif,  whose 
chief  work  had  been  a  Latin  one,  ^^  De  Dominio  Divino,''  be- 
gan to  forsake  the  use  of  Latin,  and  wrote  English  tracts.  In 
1381  he  issued  a  paper  of  twelve  propositions  against  transab- 
stantiation.  In  1382  the  Dominicans,  or  Black  Friars,  who 
were  the  custodians  of  orthodoxy,  had  in  their  house  at  l/CfotUm 
a  council  at  whidi  twenty-four  conclusions  selected  from  Wiclifs 
writings  were  condemned.  He  was  banished  from  the  aniversi- 
ty.  In  1384  Wiclif  was  summoned  to  appear  before  the  Pope ; 
but  he  was  then  dying  fSrom  paralysis,  and  on  the  last  day  of 
that  year  he  obeyed  his  sammcos  to  i^>pear  before  a  higher 
Judgment-seat. 

6L  John  Tieflm  was  a  Comisfaman,  educated  at  Oxford, 
who  became  vicar  of  Berkeley,  in  Gloucestershire,  and  chap^ 
lain  to  Thomas,  fourth  Lord  Berkeley.  Afterwards  be  was 
canon  of  the  coD^iate  dmrch  of  Westbury.  A»  a  derj^yman 
be  was  no  friend  to  the  monks.  In  the  course  ^  his  Wfe,  he 
had  been  to  Germany  and  Italy ;  hut  he  spent  most  of  his  days 
in  Gloucestershire,  where  he  occupied  his  leisure  in  translatirm 
iji  useful  books  oat  of  Latin  into  his  mother-tom^e.  H#^  is 
said  to  have  died  in  UI2.  His  most  important  work  was  his 
"  Translatioa  of  Higden'a  Polychronicon."  complete  in  I.X7, 
and  made  espedally  for  his  patmn,  r»rd  Berk^^U^y.  h  w^m 
preflu»d  bjTrevisa'a  own  ^^  Dialo^pie  on  Trafisiation  ryMm^^t^n 
a  Lord  and  a  Cleric; "  that  is  to  say,  his  psf/*/^  jtnd  mm*i^Jr 
Moreover,  Treviso,  who  was  a  shrewd  man.  sdd«»d  ^  it^xr  4HA«-ft 
explaDatoffj  notes  to  his  translation  of  the  -^  ?^Vr}\vr^\i^r^  " 
and  Iksas  Mtea,  togedier  with  the  **  tAi^k^^pW'.'  %r^  ^/  a^^XiA 
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interest  as  very  primitiye  examples  of  original  prose  in  Early 
Modem  English. 

7.  A  writer  of  this  period,  Ralph  Strode,  has  an  undying  name  only 
because  Chaucer  has  mentioned  him.  There  is  reason  to  think  that 
he  taught  one  of  Chaucer*  s  sons.  He  was  a  Dominican  of  Jedburgh 
Abbey,  who  had  sought  knowledge  in  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  had 
visited  the  Holy  Land,  and  was  in  highest  credit  as  a  theologian  and 
philosopher  about  the  year  1870.  He  wrote  verse  also,  both  Latin  and 
English.  Some  of  his  books  have  been  printed  in  Gennany,  but  none 
in  England. 
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THE  FIPTBBNTH  C3BNTURY:  POETS. 

1.  latellcetval  Ckarartcr  sT  the  FlftMath  Ceatvry.— 8.  DeTelopaeat  of  th«  Eay- 
lisk  iMMgmagt  aad  sT  EBflUli  Style;  Betenred  Eaersiet.— S.  Joha  Ljdgate.— 
4.  Tk«Mis  OcdeTC— 6.  Jsmm  !•  of  ScotUad.— ft.  Miaor  Poets.— 7.  Balladi. 


1.  It  is  usual  for  literary  historians  to  speak  of  the  fifteenth 
century  as  a  dismal  one  in  the  annals  of  English  letters,  —  as  an 
epoch  of  intellectual  relapse  and  of  literary  barrenness.  Even 
be3*ond  the  borders  of  England  there  was,  during  this  period,  a 
dearth  of  important  literary  works :  according  to  Haliam,  no 
great  literary  masterpiece  was  produced  in  the  fifteenth  century 
anywhere  in  Europe.  Certainly,  in  England,  during  all  that 
time,  there  was  no  literar}*  genius  of  the  highest  order,  such  as 
the  fourteenth  century  had  in  Chaucer,  such  as  the  sixteenth 
centuT}'  had  in  Spenser  and  in  Shakespeare. 

In  stud3'ing  the  English  literature  of  the  fifteenth  century,  it 
will  be  best  for  us,  first,  to  group  together  the  principal  facts  in 
the  outward  and  inward  life  of  that  century,  that  helped  or  hin- 
dered the  progress  of  literature. 

(a)  It  was  in  England  a  century  of  turbulence ;  of  popular 
convulsion ;  of  bloody  strife  between  rival  families  of  the  royal- 
ty and  nobility.  Not  a  king  sat  on  the  throne  whose  right  to 
sit  there  was  not  in  dispute.  It  was  the  century  of  the  insur- 
rection of  Jack  Cade,  and  the  Wars  of  the  Roses. 

(6)  The  claim  of  the  King  of  England  to  the  crown  of  Franco 
kept  both  countries,  during  the  first  half  of  the  century,  in  a 
state  of  constant  war,  or  of  the  expectation  of  war. 

(c)  Greater  restraints  were  put  upon  the  action  of  the  human 
mind  than  had  ever  before  been  done  in  England.  In  1401  an 
English  statute  was  confirmed,  by  which  it  was  sctllcd  that 
every  sheriff  in  taking  the  oath  of  his  ofiSce  must  swear  to  re- 
dress all  errors  and  heresies ;  and  also  that  heretics  might  be 
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dealt  with  at  their  own  discretion,  proi-idcd  always  that  the  pro- 
ceedings against  any  heretic  should  be  publicly  and  judicially 
ended  within  three  months.  In  that  very  year,  William  Saw- 
•iree,  the  first  English  martjT  for  heresy,  was  burned  alive  in 
Bmithlleld  ;  and  the  light  of  such  fires  was  kept  up  in  England 
for  more  than  a  century. 

(d)  In   spite  of  such  perils,  bitter  tlieol<^cal  controversy 
raged  in  England,  diverting  many  minds  ttom  the  temper 
is  favorable  to  literary  studies,  yet  educating  many  miuds 
think  keenly  on  the  most  dilHcnlt  problems. 

(e)  It  was  in  tliis  century  that  the  fliture  influenee  of 
wise  thought  was  enlarged  by  the  invention  of  printing,  mi 
by  John  Gutenberg  in  1438,  and  introduced  into  England 
William  Caxton  about  1475. 

(/)  For  a  hundred  j'eara  and  more  before  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, the  impube  had  been  growing  in  Europe,  to  turn  away 
from  the  tasteless  mass  of  mediteval  Uterature  to  the  studj'  of 
the  Roman  and  Greek  classics.  This  impulse  was  n^ih'anetng 
under  grejit  disadvautagcs,  the  principal  one  being  the  lack  of 
Greek  books  and  of  Greek  teachers.  In  1453,  about  the  time 
that  the  art  of  printing  was  perfected  by  Gutenberg,  Constan- 
tinople, then  a  vast  Greek  city,  was  captured  by  the  Turks ; 
and  multitudes  of  the  finest  Greek  scholars,  carrying  with  then 
copies  of  the  best  Greek  classics,  were  turned  adrift  upon 
Western  Europe  to  gain  a  livelihood  by  teaching  Greek.  They 
and  their  books  wore  evcrj-whcre  welcomed  with  unspeakable 
homage  ;  and  the  push  they  gave  to  the  revival  of  ancient- team- 
ing can  hardly  be  overstated.  England,  as  the  weBt«mmo«| 
barrier  of  Europe,  was  of  course  the  last  to  be  reached  by  tlibi 
new  light  shining  out  of  the  East ;  but  it  was  reached  in  du« 
Lime,  and  that,  too,  before  the  end  of  Uie  fifteenth  century. 

(g)  Two  otiier  great  events  occurred  in  that  period,  which 
greatly  stimulated  mental  activity  and  widened  the  range  of 
human  thonght  in  all  European  countriea.  and  especially  in 
England  :  tlicso  events  were  the  rounding  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  in  IIHO,  and  Uie  discovery  of  Aineri.-a  in  H!)2. 

(It)  During  tlie  fldeenth  century,  extraordinary  seal  wai 
•hown  in  England  for  the   foundation  and  iiopiovoiittiit  at 
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oolites.  Then  it  was,  that,  at  Oxford,  Lincoln  College  was 
foanded,  besides  All  Souls,  and  Magdalene ;  then  it  was  that  at 
Cambridge  was  erected  a  building  for  a  library  and  divinity 
school,  —  ^^  the  most  magnificent  structure  of  which  the  uni- 
versitj"  yet  had  to  boast ;  "  then  it  was  that  Eton  College  was 
founded ;  and  in  Scotland,  the  first  of  her  univeiaities,  that  of 
St.  Andrews,  and  the  second,  that  of  Glasgow. 

(i)  There  were  likewise  then  in  England  several  influential 
noblemen  and  statesmen  who  loved  letters,  were  themselves 
considerable  scholars,  and  by  founding  libraries,  protecting  au- 
thors, and  themselves  becoming  authors,  at  once  gave  a  new 
dignity  to  scholarly  pursuits,  and  a  new  impulse  to  English  lit- 
erature. Sudi  were  John  Tiptoit,  Earl  of  Worcester ;  Duke 
Humphrey ;  Earl  Rivers.;  and  Sir  John  Fortescue. 

2.  Besides  these  facts  bearing  in  a  general  and  sometimes 
indirect  way  upon  the  progress  of  English  literature  in  the  fif- 
teenth century,  we  ought  to  take  note  of  the  great  progress 
then  made,  not  only  in  the  literary  use  of  English  in  preference 
to  Latin  and  Frendi,  but  especially  in  the  quality  of  the  Eng- 
lish that  was  then  used.  The  language  underwent  during  that 
century  a  constant  and  rapid  amelioration ;  it  grew  in  smooth- 
ness, copiousness,  and  expressiveness.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
George  P.  Marsh,  that,  in  ecclesiastical  prose,  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury ^^  made  a  considerable  advance  upon  Wiclif  in  vocabulary, 
and  more  especially  in  the  logical  structure  of  period; "  and 
that  the  two  most  eminent  poets  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Lyd- 
gate  and  King  James  I.,  '^  exhibit  .  .  .  increased  affluence  and 
polish  of  diction  as  compared  with  Chaucer."  Indeed,  so  rapid 
were  the  improvements  which  then  went  forward  in  our  lan- 
guage, that  the  writings  of  the  latter  part  of  the  foiuleenth  cen- 
tury seemed  to  readers  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century 
to  be  marred  by  uncouth  and  obsolete  words.  For  instance, 
William  Caxton  printed  in  1482  that  English  translation  of 
Higden's  "  Polychronioon  "  which  had  been  finished  by  John 
Tre\isa  in  1387 ;  but  in  his  preface,  Caxton  thought  it  necessary 
to  insert  this  explanatjion :  ^^  I,  William  Caxton,  a  simple  per- 
son, have  endeavored  me  to  write,  first  over,  all  the  said  book 
of  ^  PolyehronioQa,'  and  somewhat  have  cbao^ed  the  rude  and 
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old  English,  that  is  to  wit,  certain  words  which  in  these  d&y 
neitlier  used  ne  understood."  The  space  between  Trevisa  and 
Caxtoa  was  uo  greater  than  that  lietween  Cowper  or  Burke,  and 
writers  of  the  present  day ;  yet  in  the  former  case  the  language 
had  so  rapidly  developed  that  some  of  the  diction  of  Treilsft 
eeemed  "rude"  to  Caston,  and  to  be  in  hia  days  "neithi 
used  ne  understood." 

If  the  fifteenth  century  did  not  add  to  our  literature  a  singlfi 
masterpiece,  at  least  it  fed  with  its  Tcrj  mists  the  great  streams 
of  the  fliture.  Scattered  personal  interest  sped  over  the  scene 
as  a  wild  mass  of  clouds,  and  rolled  at  times  into  a  tempest  to 
which  mists  of  darkness  seemed  to  be  reserved  forever, 
in  the  clods  of  the  earth  —  among  its  unconsidered  people 
there  lay  forces  to  which  even  mist  and  storm  gave  enei^^ 
and  still  over  all  there  shone  the  light  of  Him  whose  strength 
is  in  the  clouds.  The  vigor  of  a  nation  lies,  at  all  times,  in  the 
character  and  action  of  the  common  body  of  its  people.  The 
highest  genius,  which  imphes  good  sense,  true  insight,  and 
quick  sjinpatiiy,  must  draw  its  sustenance  from  the  surround- 
ing world  of  man  and  nature.  WTien  it  mistakes,  if  it  ever  can 
mistake,  the  conventional  life  of  a  court  for  the  soul  of  a  nation; 
seeking  to  strike  root  down  Into  that  only  and  draw  support 
frora  that,  it  must  be  as  good  seed  fallen  among  stones.  When 
It  mistakes,  if  it  ever  can  mistake,  the  mere  dust  of  the  high* 
road,  the  day's  fashions  blown  about  by  every  wind,  for  souKM 
of  life,  it  dies  under  the  feet  of  the  nest-comer.  The  good  ao!I 
is  everywhere  in  the  minds  of  men.  Culture  may  be  confined 
to  a  few  patches,  but  everywhere  in  the  common  ground  Ue» 
that  of  which  ft-uit  shall  come. 

3.  Let  ua  study,  first,  tlie  poeta  of  this  century,  and  after- 
waixl  the  prose- writers.  Of  poets,  there  were  only  three  of  much 
mrn-k, — John  Lydgate,  Thomas  Occleve,  and  James  I.  of  .Scot- 
land. In  the  latter  part  of  the  ccntuiy,  there  arose  two  other 
prominent  iwets, — John  Sketton  and  William  Dunbar ;  but  Iheir 
principal  activity  Iny  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  we  shall 
defer  our  account  of  them  until  we  come  to  deal  nilh  tliu  six- 
teenth century. 

The  three  poeta  flist  named  were  alike  in  this,  that  they 
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STOwed  themselves  ss  tiie  poetic  diildren  of  Chaucer,  and  were 
oootent  to  be  merely  his  imitators.  This,  of  course,  deprives 
them  ci  an  ciKaim  to  be  regarded  as  original  or  inde^Kudcnt 
forces  in  our  fiteratore. 

Jokn  Lfydgate  was  bom  not  later  than  1370,  at  the  village 
of  Lr^gate,  in  Suffolk.  In  the  Benedictine  monastery  of  Bury 
St.  Edmimds  he  was  ordained  subdeaoon  in  1389,  deacon  iu 
1393,  and  priest  in  1397.  After  studying  at  Oxford.  Pans, 
and  Padua,  he  opeoed  a  school  of  rhetoric  at  his  monastc^r}-  of 
Buy  St.  Edmonds,  where  Dan  (that  is  Dominus)  John  hyd- 
gate,  the  mask  of  Buy,  became  a  famous  teacher  of  literature 
and  the  art  of  TersiQing.  He  was  well  read  in  ancient  lore ; 
mathematician  also,  and  astronomer,  as  well  as  orator  and  \X)ct ; 
a  bri^t,  pleasant,  and  earnest  man,  who  wrote  clear  fluent 
Terse  in  any  style  then  reputable,  but  who  was  most  apt  at  the 
telling  of  sodi  moral  stories  as  his  public  liked.  He  preferred 
to  take  his  heroes  and  heroines  out  of  the  Mart^Tolog^*,  and 
he  could  write  pleasantly  to  order  for  the  library  of  any  monas- 
tery the  legend  of  its  patron  saint.  Since  he  wrote  so  much 
(there  are  not  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  works  bearing 
his  name),  and  almost  always  as  a  story-teller,  he  found  many 
readers,  and  his  riiyming  supplied  some  of  the  favorite  tales  of 
his  time.  Lydgate  wrote  for  Henry  V.  ''The  Life  of  Our 
Lady ;  "  he  sang  the  tale  of  St.  Alban,  the  English  proto-mar- 
tyr,  of  his  own  St.  Edmund,  and  of  many  a  saint  more. 
He  could  catch  the  strain  of  popular  song,  and  satirize  the 
licking  up  of  money  which  leaves  the  poor  man  hopeless  of 
justice,  in  his  "London  Lickpenu}',"  whereof  the  measure  is 
enlivened  with  the  street-cries  of  his  time.  He  could  write 
morality  in  the  old  court  allegorical  style;  he  could  kneel  at 
the  foot  of  the  cross,  and  offer  to  his  God  the  sacrifice  of  a  true 
outburst  of  such  song  as  there  was  in  him.  John  L3*dgatc  was 
not  a  poet  of  great  genius,  but  he  was  a  man  with  music  in  his 
life.  He  was  full  of  a  harmony  of  something  more  than  words, 
not  more  diffuse  than  his  age  liked  him  to  be,  and  therefore, 
with  good  reason,  popular  and  honored  among  English  readers 
in  the  fifteenth  century. 

He  is  to  be  remembered  for  three  great  poems  which  con- 
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stitute  his  chief  works.  First  is  hia  "Falls  of  PrinoeB,"  a 
long  poem  in  Chaucer's  seven-lined  stanza,  founded  upon  Boc- 
caccio's Latin  prose-work  in  nine  books,  "  De  Casihus  Illu»- 
trium  Virorum;"  but  Lydgate  said  thai  he  followed  Boccaccio 
through  the  version  of  a  Frenchman,  Laurent,  that  is  Lanrent 
de  I'remierfftit,  who  translated  also  the  "Decameron"  for 
Jeanne,  Queen  of  Navarre.  Ljdgate  intorsiwraed  hia  work 
wilb  occasional  prologues  and  balades  of  his  own,  while  bsi 
retold  the  stories,  not  as  a  mere  rhyming  translator,  but  as 
man  who  had  an  honest  gifl  of  song  and  felt  their  poetryj 
There  passes  through  the  reader's  mind  a  Mineral  pomp  of  men: 
who  have  been  carried  high  on  Fortune's  wheel,  and  then  been 
bruised  to  death  by  its  descending  stroke.  The  poem  warns 
ttie  mighty  to  be  humble,  and  the  lowly  to  be  well  content. 

"The  Story  of  Thebes"  is  told  by  Lydgate  as  another 
"Canterbury  Tale."  After  a  sickness  he  went  in  a  blaclf 
cope,  "on  pallVey  slender,  long,  and  lean,"  with  rusty  bridlsi 
and  his  man  before  liiin  carrjing  an  empty  pack,  to  the  8h]'in« 
at  Canterbury,  and  by  accident  put  up  there  at  the  inn  wIictb 
Chaucer's  pilgrims  were  assembled.  There  he  saw  the  host  of 
the  Tabard,  who  thought  liim  lean  for  a  monk,  iircsoritied 
nut-brown  ale  after  supper,  with  anise,  cumin,  or  curiander- 
seed  at  bedl.imc.  But  the  best  medicine  was  (.-hccrrul  com- 
piiny.  .So  Dan  John  supped  with  the  pilgrims,  went  homa 
with  them  next  day,  and  ]icl|K;d  to  amuse  them  with  (lie  atoiy 
of  the  "Thebaid  "  of  Stntius,  as  it  had  been  manipulated 
the  romancers  of  the  middle  ages. 

Lydgate's  "  Troy  Book  "  is  a  metrical  version  from  a  Frem 
translation  of  the  "  Ilistoria  Trojana  "  of  Guido  della  Colonni 
a  Sicilian  ]x>et  and  lawyer  of  Alessina,  who  came  to  EnglKiMl< 
ill  1287  witli  I'/lward  I. 

4.  Thomiia  Occleve^  the  otlier  chief  poet  of  the  generic 
tion  after  Chaucer,  was  of  the  same  age  as  Lydgate,  and,  lilra 
Ljtlgatc,  about  thirty  years  old  when  Chaucer  dieil.  He  was  « 
Londoner,  and  knew  Cliaucer ;  evidently  he  refers  to  a  ])crsonal 
relation  between  tbem  when  he  sjicaks  of  himself  as  Chnuivr'i 
disciple.  In  his  carher  years  he  livml  in  the  Strand,  nt  Che^ 
I  lun,  one  of  the  builditigs  [hiIImI  iIowd   fbr  llu:  site 
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Somerset  House.  He  says  that  his  life  was  ill  regulated  in 
his  youth,  but  says  this  in  a  poem  designed  for  moral  counsel 
to  young  men  —  "  La  Male  Regie  de  T.  Hoccleve  "  — of  which 
the  purpose  doubtless  led  to  a  half-artistic  exaggeration  of 
self-censure.  We  know  Occleve  tolerably  well  through  his 
chief  poem ;  for  the  long  original  introduction  to  his  version  of 
*'De  Regimine  Principum,"  or  "The  Govemail  of  Princes," 
consists  wholly  of  moral  reflections  on  tiie  manners  of  his  time, 
interspersed  with  references  to  his  own  position  in  a  govern- 
ment office  as  clerk  of  the  privy  seal.  He  was  married,  had  a 
household  to  provide  for,  and  could  not  get  his  salaiy  paid,  or 
an  annuity  for  life  of  twenty  marks  which  had  been  nominally 
granted  him.  Therefore  he  took  a  melandioly  morning  walk 
and  met  an  old  man,  who  asked  what  was  his  trouble.  A  lively 
dialogue  followed  on  that,  giving  occasion  for  earnest  words 
upon  all  evils  of  the  time,  from  the  self-seeking  churchmen  to 
the  length  of  side  sleeves.  The  old  man's  advice  was  that 
Occleve  should  write  to  the  prince  something  in  English,  but 
"write  to  him  no  thing  that  sowneth  to  vice,"  and  show  him- 
self to  bo  a  man  who  deserved  pa}'ment  of  arrears  of  salar}^. 
In  obedience  to  this  counsel,  he  translated  for  Henr}'  V.  the 
book  "  De  Regimine  Principum,"  digested  into  practical  coun- 
sel, not  without  reminder  of  the  unpaid  annuity,  and  towards 
the  end  with  deprecation  of  the  wars  between  the  kings  of 
France  and  E^land,  and  an  invocation  of  peace  for  the  land. 
^'  Let  Christian  kings,"  he  says,  "  war  onl}'  on  the  enemies  of 
Christ." 

Were  they  the  men  accused  of  heresy?  Occleve  —  earnest 
and  liberal  in  many  things,  and  in  this  lighter  x)oem,  written  in 
English  and  in  Chaucer's  stanza,  seeking  to  find  out  the  wrong 
and  get  it  undone,  with  as  much  earnestness  as  Gower  in  hia| 
"Vox  Clamantis,"  while  he  x)ointed  to  the  corruption  of  the 
clergy  —  was,  like  Gower,  an  orthodox  maintainer  of  church 
doctrine.  We  find,  therefore,  that  he  assented  to  the  new  en- 
deavor to  save,  as  it  was  thought,  many  from  the  everlasting 
fire  by  giving  some  to  be  burned  publicly  in  this  world. 

5.  Jamee  L  of  Scotland  was  considerably  younger  than 
the  two  poets  with  whom  his  name  is  here  associated ;  he  was 
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born  in  1394.  In  1405,  beiog  ft  boy  of  eleven,  he  set  out  npon 
a  voyage  to  France,  whither  he  was  being  sent  for  education. 
Upon  this  voyage  he  was  captured  by  an  English  armed  ship, 
and  taken  as  a  prisoner  to  Windsor  Castle.  In  the  following 
year,  his  father,  King  Robert  III.,  died,  and  the  lad  became 
nominal  king  of  Scotland.  But  James's  uncle,  the  unacrupu- 
loU3  Duke  of  Albany,  had  long  held  all  [wwer  in  Scotland  in 
bia  own  bands ;  and,  having  a  eon  of  his  own  to  succeed  him, 
he  wiUingly  sufTered  the  boy-king  to  remain  a  prisoner  in  the 
hands  of  the  English,  where  he  continued  for  nineteen  years. 
In  many  respects,  this  proved  a  great  blessing  to  James, 
received  a  careful  and  refined  education  at  the  English  courtH 
was  well  educated  in  English  laws  and  customs  ;  and  ^ 
released  when  further  bound  by  marriage  with  a  lady  of  t 
royal  family  of  England.  Nature  assisted  Henry's  policy,  for 
a  true  atfecUon  sprang  up  between  King  James  and  the  Lady 
Jane  Beaufort,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  .Somerset,  niece 
King  Henrj-  IV.,  and  first  cousin  to  Henry  V.  The  love  « 
celebrated  in  a  iwcm  known  as  "The  King's  Quair,"  that  isi  ] 
"  The  King's  Little  Book."  This  is  a  graceful  piece  of  court 
poetry,  inspired  by  love  and  a  study  of  Chaucer,  and  written 
in  Chaucer's  own  soven-bned  stanza,  which  long  remained  a 
flivoritc  with  his  successoi's.  and  has  been  called  rhyme  royal, 
because  this  particular  disciple  used  it.  An  epilogue,  or  " 
cusnlion  of  the  author,"  represents  James,  king  Uiough  he  be,  I 
Kcknowlcdging  his  "masters"  in  three  poeta,  whose  royalty 
was  more  than  the  inlicritnnce  of  worldly  rank, — Gower  and 
Chancer,  and  next  to  these  John  Lydgate,  who,  when  Iha 
yoimg  king  wrote  his  poem,  was  first  in  repute  among  men  of 
the  generation  after  Chaucer. 

In  1424,  King  James  was  permitted  to  go  home  to  Scotland. ' 
flis  love  was  first  crowned  by  marriage  to  Jane  BeatifoK,  I 
royal  stAto  :  and  then  he  was  crowned  at  Scone,  King  of  Kc< 
land.  He  sought  to  maintain  pence  and  order  in  liis  kingdoiafl 
endeavored  to  bring  law  and  Justice  within  reach  of  the  poorfl 
regulated  wvighU  anil  measures  ;  cstabhshcd  asuncyof  proper^ 
with  a  view  to  justice  in  taxation;  and  made  careful  inquiry 
Into  titles.     Ila  tried  to  suppress  with  a  strong  band  the  violenoB 
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of  IftCtkai.  Jkxi  iht  CTilflnred  Lltcrtics  of  iLo  ]ieo}i]o  prcswd  on 
the  feadiJ  ligios  of  the  Bolticf^  MaDV  a  rou|rh-h&ndod  chief 
looked  jQso  idiii  ocmoerD  iiX  LtK-  inqniiT  iolo  titk^.  Sir  KohoTt 
Gr&hnu  "wiio  liad  ckgimroc^  the  king  jis  ji  tiTtmt  for  bii(  en* 
croadaaMsm  on  the  BoIQes.  ax  Iasi  lirc^c  in  n|xm  him  with  thiw 
bimdred  Righlaniiprs,  la  Chhstzna^  time  in  144^6^  ctng)it  him 
miAiiDed^  And  kUkd  liim.  Be  defc^c^d  himself  hravoh\  ami 
his  vife^  Jjme,  wbo  sought  to  shch^cr  him^  was  wonndod  in  ihc 
&tri^;gle.  He  bad  wiicten  of  ber  trnly  in  ^^Tbc  Kix^^s 
Quair:*' 

*^  And  thns  this  fkniiie  ... 
So  henlhr  hss  xmto  hit  help  aSt«»d!U 
ThMX  from  the  deth  hir  nun  sche  has  deiendit.'^ 

Some  writers  ascribe  to  James  I.  of  Scotland  two  humorous 
old  Scottish  poems  describing  the  roc^h  holidav-life  of  the 
people.  Ther  are  called  **  Peeblis  to  the  Play/'  and  ^^  ChrisUs 
Kiri^  of  the  Grene."  If  tbey  were  really  his,  ho  most  have  had 
a  nu^  of  power  that  would  place  him  first  among  the  |)0cts  of 
his  time. 

61  Banadict  Bnxgh,  Ardideacon  of  Colchester^  who  died  in 
1483,  translated  into  English  verse  Cato's  ^^  Morals ;  '*  and  is 
said,  also,  to  have  finished  a  metrical  version,  led  incomplete 
by  Ljdgate,  of  ^'  De  Begimine  PrinciiHim/'  John  Harding 
was  bom  in  1378 ;  entered  as  a  lad  the  service  of  Sir  Henry 
Percy,  known  as  Hotspur,  and  fought  under  him  at  Homildon ; 
was  a  fighter  in  the  battle  of  Agincourt ;  was  constable  of  one 
of  the  castles  of  Sir  Robert  Umfhtville ;  and  wrote  an  KngHsli 
^^  Chronicle  "  in  rh3ine.  So,  also,  Andrew  of  Wjrntoun,  a 
r^ular  canon- of  St.  Andrews,  wrote  ^^  The  Oryginalo  Cit)nykil 
of  Scotland,"  in  nine  books  of  octosyllabic  rhymed  vormm. 
Dame  Jnliana  BamexB,  lady  prioress  of  tlio  nunnery  of 
Sopwell,  near  St.  *Albans,  who  was  living  in  14 GO,  wrote  In 
English  verse  a  ^'Book  of  Hunting,"  and  in  English  proso 
**  The  Art  of  Hawking  "  and  "  The  Laws  of  Arms." 

Thomas  Chestre,  who  wrote  for  the  minstrels  in  tlic  roign 
of  Henry  VI.,  EngUshcd  **  The  Lay  of  Sir  Launful ;  "  but  tho 
most  famous  minstrel  of  this  time  was  a  ScottiHh  rustics  blind 
from  birth,  known  as  Henry  the  Minstrel,  or  Blind  Banyi 
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wlio  obtainet!  food  and  clothing  by  recitation  of  stories  lieforA  ' 
men  of  the  higliest  iiink.  ilo  was  one  of  an  or<lcr  of  n 
sang  or  chanted  tales  tc  the  harp,  in  verses  often  of  their  own 
composing,  enliveneti  with  mimiciy  and  action.  Blitwl  Hiirp>\ 
w!io  understood  Latin  and  t'reneh,  jji-odueed  a  long  iJoero  on  hia 
nation's  hero,  "  Wallace,"  in  or  about  the  year  14til.  He  was 
the  first  who  followed  Chaneer  in  nse  of  Uic  heroic  couplet :  and 
he  calls  bis  poem  a  ehi-onicle  derived  chietly  fVoin  tho  Latin  of 
John  Blair,  who  had  been  AVallace's  school-fellow.  ■ 

During  the  latter  iKirt  of  the  fifteenth  century,  English  pocticat  | 
literature  was  most  vigorous  iu  the  noHh.  Besides  Blind  HaiTy 
and  WilUam  Dunbar  and  a  number  of  other  Scottish  Bingcra 
who  arc  named  by  Dunbar  in  his  "  Lament  for  the  Makers," 
was  Robert  HenryBon,  schoolmaster  of  Dunfermline,  who 
turned  into  Chaucer's  stanza  ^'  The  Moral  Fables  of  ^sop  the 
ITirygian."  There  are  thirteen  fables  here  versified,  including 
one  that  has  once  or  twice  since  taken  a  place  of  note  in  litera- 
ture, the  fable  of  "  The  Town  and  Country  Monse,"  or,  as 
llenryson  had  it,  "  The  Tuill  of  the  Uponlandis  Mous  and  the 
Buf^s  SIous."  Another  fable,  of  "The  Dc^,  the  Wolf,  and 
the  Sheep,"  is  treated  ns  an  ex|Kisurc  of  the  abuses  in  procedure 
of  the  ceclesiastieal  courts.  Henryson  wrote  a  prologue  to  the 
collection,  and  another  to  the  fiible  of  "Tho  Lion  and  the 
Mou«,"  which  represents  himself  wanderii^r  into  a  wood  on  B 
June  morning,  sleeping  under  a  hawthorn,  and  visited  in  dream 
by  "  Afaister  Eso|)e,  |)oet  laureate,"  who  says  that  he  is  of 
gentle  blood,  and  that  his  "  natal  land  is  Rome  n-itliouttin  nay."  ' 
Ilia  original  poems  are  "Testament  ofCresseid,"  an  Impreastra  J 
moral  sequel  to  Chaucer's  "  Troilus  and  Cressida  ;  "  '*  Robene  1 
and  Makjnc,"  our  flret  pastoral  poem,  a  work  that  has  mnc4l 
natural  and  simple  beauty;  and  "The  Bludy  Serk,"  a  good 
example  both  of  his  own  religious  carueatnOsa  uwl  of  tho  con- 
tinuance of  the  old  taste  for  allegory. 

7.  To  the  close  of  the  lifteenth  centiiry  belong  also  tlie  enrliett  J 
remaining  traces  of  old  English  ballad  literature.     Wynken  d*^fl 
Worde,  who  came  to  England  with  Caxton,  and  suocctHhxl  lui 
in  his  prinling-ofHoe,  published  a  collection  of  Robin  Hooii  t«l*  ] 
lada  cntied  "A   Lylel  Civet*  of  Robyn   Hode-"      There 
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ijUs  bUbo  of  the  htllads  oT""  Robin  Hoot)  ami  tho  Pot- 
ter "  mud  —  Robin  Hood  ami  the  Monk,'*  not  oUior  tlinn  lhc> 
last  Tissrs  of  the  fifteenth  centun.  The  l^llaiU  and  talon  that 
made  Bolnn  Hood  representati'i^  of  English  ixv|Hi1ar  fivling,  not 
€mkhr  sMxibed  to  liim  eoarage  and  good-hunK>r«  and  conneoUnl 
Itts  mane  with  the  maiDtenance  of  arehor}*  for  national  dofoiu\s 
but  mkao  gare  huB  Fiiar  Tuck  for  chaplain,  ami  blcndcil  in  him 
refigkns  SMfiiig  with  resistADoe  to  oppression : 


**  A  good  maner  then  had  Robyn 
In  londe  where  thai  he  were, 
Ereiy  daye  ere  he  wolde  dlm^ 
Thiee  masses  woldc  he  hear/' 

His  rei^ioB  took  especially  the  form,  once  dear  to  the  people, 
of  that  worship  of  the  Virgin  which  sodened  the  harah  tomi)er 
of  ■edic\'al 


"  Bob3m  loTed  our  dere  lady; 
For  doute  oC  dedely  s>iinc, 
Wokle  he  never  do  company  harme 
That  ony  woman  was  ynue." 

Maid  Marian  being  added  to  his  company',  fidelity  to  her  would 

express  English  domestic  feeling ;  while  tho  same  battle  agalnat 

eormpt  hixuiy  in  the  church  which  had  boon  repreaontod  for 

the  edocated  courtier  b}*  Walter  Map*s  Gollas  |)Ootry  was  rudoly 

expressed  to  the  people  in  Robin  Hooirs  ii\|unction  to  his 

men: 

**  These  byshoppes  and  these  archcbyshoppes. 
Ye  shall  them  bete  and  byndc/' 

Robin  Hood  pitied  the  poor,  and  gave  them  part  in  tho  wonltli 
stripped  from  those  who  lived  in  sensual  excess.  Tho  chlof 
representative  <^  rich  ecclesiastics  in  the  Robin  Hood  balludM 
was  the  Abbot  of  St.  Mar3''s  at  York  ;  and  the  opprcsHionn  of 
secular  authority  were  csixicially  defied  in  the  iwrson  of  tho 
Sheriff  of  Nottingham.  Robin  Hood  is  said  to  have  o8cai)od  all 
perils  of  his  way  of  life,  and  to  have  been  more  than  eighty 
years  old  when  he  went  to  his  aunt,  the  prioress  of  Kirkloos 
Nunnery,  in  Yorkshire,  to  be  bled.  She  treacherously  lot  him 
bleed  to  death.  As  he  was  thus  dying,  Robin  bethought  him 
of  his  bugle-horn,  and  ^^  blew  out  weak  blasts  three."     Little 
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Jobu  came  to  his  rescue,  and  asked  leave  to  burn  the  i 
but  llobin  said : 

"  I  noTer  hurt  fair  maid  In  all  my  [iraii, 
Kor  at  my  end  shall  11  be." 
He  asked  only  to  shoot  an  arrow  from  the  window,  that  li«1 
might  be  buried  where  the  arrow  fell ;  and  so,  says  tradition,  ho  ] 
was  buried  on  a  heiglit  that  overlooks  the  valley  of  Uie  Calder,  ■ 
at  the  distance  of  a  might3~  bow-shot  from  Kirklees. 

To  the  end  of  Uie  fifteenth  century  belongs  the  charming!! 
dialogue-ballad  of  "The  Nut  Brown  Maid;"   likewise   th« 
famous  ballads  of  "The  Battle  of  Otterbnm  "  and  "Chevy 
Chase;  "  although  of  the  last  two  there  remains  no  copy  written 
BO  early  as  the  fifteenth  century.     The  ballad  literature  to  which 
these  poems  belong  came  into  strong  life  in  Europe  during  the 
tbirteenth,  and  especially  Uic  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries. 
In  the  thirteenth  century  Spain  uttered  tlirougli  national  ballads 
the  soul  of  freedom  in  her  struggle  against  the  Moors.     Oui 
English  ballads  are  akin  to  those  which  also  among  the  Scandi-   I 
navians  became  a   familiar  social  amusement  of  the   people.   [ 
They  were  recitfid  by  one  of  a  companj-  with  animation  and  with  \ 
varying  expression,  while  the  rest  kept  time,  often  with  Joined 
hands  forming  a  circle,  a<h'ancing,  retiring,  balancing,  some*   | 
times  remaining  still,  and,  by  various  movements  and  gestures, 
followed  the  changes  of  emotion  in  the  story.    From  this  maoinef 
of  enjoying  them  the  ballads  took  their  name.     Sallare  is  a 
middle  Latin  word,  meaning  to  incline  to  this  side  and  that, 
witli  which  the  Italians  associate  their  name  for  dancing,  and 
we  the  word  '■  ball  "  for  the  name  of  a  dancing- party.    Thera   ] 
is  some  reason  to  think  tliat  educated  gentlewomen  were  often 
the  unknown  writers  of  the  ballads  of  England  and  the  North 
of  Euroiie. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY:  PROSE -WRITERS. 

1.  Litenrj  Use  of  Latin.— 2.  Reginald  Peeock.— 8.  Sir  John  Fortescne.— 4.  WII- 
lian  Cnxton.— 6.  Sir  Thomas  Malory.  — 6.  John  Tlptoft;  Anthony  Wood- 
TUle. 

1.  The  literary  use  of  Latin  in  preference  to  English,  on  the 
part  of  Englishmen,  still  continued  in  the  fifteenth  centurj',  al- 
though the  custom  was  steadily  declining. 

Among  English  writers  of  Latin  books  may  be  mentioned  Henry 
Knighton,  who  wrote  a  chronicle  of  events  in  England  from  King  Edgar 
to  Richard  II. ;  John  of  Bromyard,  who  taught  theology  at  Cambridge, 
and  wrote,  as  his  great  work,  "Summa  Predicantium,"  an  earnest,  eru- 
dite, and  interesting  mass  of  medieval  practical  theology;  William  Lind- 
wood,  a  professor  of  theology  at  Oxford,  who  wrote  **  Constitutiones 
Provinciales  Ecclesiffi  Anglicansd;"  Thomas  Netter,  who  wrote  numer- 
ous tlieological  books,  especially  against  Wiclif ;  Sir  John  Fortescue,  who 
wrote  "  De  Laudibus  Legum  Anglian; "  and  Thomas  Walsingham,  whose 
principal  work  wae  a  chronicle  entitled  '*  Historia  Anglicana." 

2.  The  most  imix)rtant  writers  in  English  prose  during  the 
jSfteenth  century  were  these  four,  —  Reginald  Peeock,  Sir  John 
Fortescue,  William  Caxton,  and  Sir  Tliomas  Malorj'. 

Reginald  Feoock,  probably  a  Welshman,  was  born  towards 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  studied  at  Oxford,  and  was 
admitted  to  priest's  orders  in  1421.  Being  a  man  of  great 
learning,  piety,  and  eloquence,  he  soon  became  distinguished, 
especially  for  the  defence  of  orthodoxy  in  arguments  addressed 
to  the  reason.  In  1444,  he  was  made  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph ;  and 
in  1449,  Bishop  of  Chichester.  About  this  time,  he  was  engaged 
upon  his  principal  work, — the  most  important  English  prose- 
work  produced  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  centur}',  —  "The 
Repressor  of  Overmuch  Blaming  of  the  Clergy.**  In  this4)ook, 
he  attempted  to  justify  six  of  the  practices  for  which  the  clcrg}' 
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incurred  blame  among  the  people ;  these  were,  the  use  of  i: 
the  going  on  pilgrimages  ;  the  holding  of  hinded  posaessions 
the  clergy ;  the  various  ranks  of  the  hierarchy ;  the  framing  of 
vhurch  laws  by  papal  and  episcopal  authoritj' ;  and  the  instita- 
tion  of  the  religioua  onlers.  Upon  the  topics  it  discussed,  the 
book  was  a  repertory  of  lj  lice  nth -century  ai^imcnt.  Although 
aiucerely  meant  as  a  defence  of  the  clergy  against  the  Bible- 
men,  this  book  greatly  increased  tlie  hostility  of  hia  own  order 
agitinBt  him, — an  hostility  that  had  been  growing  for  many 
years.  His  offence  was  that  the  whole  sulijoct  was  ai^ued  out 
ill  homely  English  for  discussion  by  the  English  iKopIe;  fbr 
while  Pecock  exalted  the  Pope's  supremacy,  be  conceded  to  his 
opponents  that  in  Scripture  was  the  only  rule  of  faith,  and  ui^ed 
that  doctrine  should  be  proTsd  therefrom  by  reason.  Thia, 
however,  he  did  while  opiiosing  tlio  demand  of  the  Lollards 
Puritans  of  the  firicentli  century  —  for  authority  of  Scripture  in 
less  important  matters  of  usage,  lay  or  clerical.  There  could  be 
no  real  conflict  between  reason  aud  Scripture,  Pecock  taught ; 
and  the  clergy,  he  said,  sliall  be  condemned  at  the  last  day  ^'  if 
by  dear  wit  tbey  draw  not  men  into  consent  of  true  faitli  other-] 
wise  than  by  fire,  sword,  and  hangmcnt;  although  I  will  nofr 
deny  these  second  means  to  be  lawful,  proiideil  the  former  be 
llrstused."  A  bishop  who  thought  for  himself  ader  this  fashiou 
— denying  to  the  LoUarils  that  deductions  tmxa  their  reading  of 
tho  Bible  were  lufulUble,  denying  also  to  his  bielhrcu  of  thp 
hierarchy  the  right  to  claim  an  uninquiriug  faith  in  dogmas  of 
the  church — opposed  bimscir  to  the  passions  of  the  combatant! 
on  cither  side,  aud  bad  no  partisans,  lu  1457  a  council  was 
held  at  Westminster,  in  which  all  temporal  lords  revised  to 
speak  till  Pecock  had  been  expelled  from  it.  The  divines  at 
this  council  apiiointed  four  and  twenty  doctors  to  examine  Po- 
cock'a  books.  The  books  were  reixirted  ngninst,  I'ccock  was 
deelurttil  n  sickly  sliecp,  and  called  upon  to  ahjure  or  be  burnt. 
lie  had  admitted  the  right  of  tho  church  thus  to  compel  oiiin- 
ion,  and  ho  subniitted.  Tho  exeoutiouor  burnt,  iuatead  of  th» 
bishop,  hia  works  in  three  folios  and  eleven  quartos,  including 
a  copy  of  Uiat  "  Repressor  "  of  his,  a  piece  of  ualiual  fllleenlli- 
ccntury  English,  which  yet  survives  as  one  of  the  best  and  most 
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oT  eazh-  praeip  nno^  tbe  trMMtrm  of 
onr  JnexBtore.  After  aome  manUis  Bishop  IVock^  w«$  i)c)>n>'<Ht 
of  bifi  flBCL.  mmd  wni^mM  id  ibe  AbboT  of  Iliomcy  in  C^ftmhri^l^* 
fiidre,  ^mbett  ht  warn  oonfined  u>  a  prii^o  ivxwi  irithin  $i^ht  of 
mn  alKBr,  ine  fafiaddea  ever  agiun  to  pot  pen  to  }>apcr«  ami  was 
to  bare  aoocBB  lo  no  books  bat  a  brcTiair,  a  ina$9-lxxtk«  a  ))saU 
to-,  a  legend,  and  a  Bilde.  The  dooi%  of  Thoroey  Abbey  dosed 
OB  Inm.  md  te  ms  beard  of  no  more. 
3u  fxea  wben  distiwsted  by  ocmtendii^  i^MAions^  Kiurlaixl 
mdvwmxDg  to«raids  freedom.  The  laws  of  the  country 
BOt  baaed  like  those  of  France  upon  the  will  of  the 
monarch  bal  upon  the  will  of  the  peo}>le  throug:h  their  i>e|>r(s 
iB^italiveB.  An  Ei^Ssh  lawyer.  Sir  Jobn  FortWClM,  who 
w^B  bora  in  DeroDafaire.  wi»  chief  justice  of  the  Kill's  BeiKth 
fitaa  1442  to  1460,  and  lived*  it  is  said,  to  the  age  of  ninety^ 
wrote  in  tiie  latter  pari  of  his  life  a  strc^ng  ainl  nol>le  Uxik 
on  tiie  '-*'  IMfference  between  Absolute  and  Limited  Monarch v/* 
his  dacf  object  hekog  to  show  the  superionty  of  a  ccmstittitioiial 
.orer  a  despotic  government.  The  stren|rth  of  constitutional 
feting  in  this  duef  Eoglish  lawyer  of  the  fidcenth  century  may 
be  infinred  finm  his  manner  of  dating  the  absolute  regal  domin* 
ion  from  Ximrod.  who  **  first  aequircnl  to  himself  a  kingdom, 
tboogh  he  is  not  called  a  king  in  the  Scripture^  but  a  mighty 
hnnter  before  the  Lord.  For/^  says  Fortescue,  ^*as  a  hunter 
Itehaves  towards  beasts^  which  are  naturally  wild  and  fV>De ;  so 
did  he  oblige  mankind  to  be  in  scnituile  and  to  olx^y  him.**  Ho 
went  bade  even  to  the  m^ihical  time  for  the  free  spirit  of  the 
Engliah  body  politic.  '•*'  The  kingilom  of  England/*  he  says, 
*'*'  had  its  original  from  Brut  and  the  Trojans  who  attended  Inm 
from  Italy  and  Greece^  and  became  a  mixed  kind  of  govern- 
ment, ocHnpoonded  of  the  regal  and  ix>liti<'al.**  Going  as  far 
back  as  be  could,  he  was  unable  to  find  or  conceive  an  English 
people  passivdy  obedient  to  any  one  irresponsible  master.  The 
nation  was  advancing  slowl}*  in  his  days ;  there  was  social  con- 
fusion, and  intellectual  life  seemed  to  be  numbed,  while  events 
of  great  moment  were  happening  abroad.  But  if  tliere  was  no 
guiding  light  of  genius,  there  was  the  sense  of  God  and  duty  in 
the  people  whidi  enabled  them  to  find  their  own  way  till  the 
next  guides  came. 
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4.  William  Cazton,  born  about  1422,  in  the  Weald  of 
Kent,  was  apprenticed  to  a  wealthy  London  mercer.  After  his 
maater'B  death,  in  1441,  he  lived  chiefly  in  Brabant,  Flandere, 
Holland,  and  Zealand,  for  thirty  years  and  more.  In  14G4  he 
was  employed  by  Edward  IV.  as  one  of  two  commissioners  for 
the  settlement  of  a  treaty  of  eonraierce  with  Philip  the  Good, 
Duke  of  Burgundy.  Afterward,  Caston  was  in  the  service  of 
Edward  IV, "s  sister  Margaret,  who  married  Charles  the  Bold. 
In  1469,  he  began  to  translate  from  French  into  English  the 
"Histories  of  Troy,"  and  finished  it  in  I4T1.  Having  done 
this,  he  says  that  ho  "  pi-actised  and  learnt  at  great  chaise  and 
expense  "  the  art  of  printing,  to  enable  him  to  strike  off  in  one  -_ 
day  manj-  copies.  He  seems  to  have  learnt  the  art  at  Cologne,  I 
of  Conrad  Winters,  who  had  set  up  his  press  there  in  1470, 

The  first  book  printed  by  him  was  his  translation,  also  from 
the  French,  of  a  moral  treatise,  "The  Game  and  Play  of  the 
Chess."     Of  this  there  are  two  ediiiona,  the  first  said  to  ha\-e 
been  finished  on  the  last  day  of  March,  1471.     It  is  assumed 
to  he  the  first  book  printed  in  England.     Perhaps  it  was ;  hn^  I 
there  is  no  evidence  that  Caxton  did  not  print  it  at  Cologns.  f 
It  is  to  the  printed  copy  of  the  translation  of  "Les  Dict«a  I 
Moraux  dcs  Philosophes, "  as  "  The  Dictes  and  Sayings  of  Phi- 1 
loflophcrs,"  by  Anthony  Woodvillc,  Earl  Rivers,  that  CaxtoaJ 
first  added.  "  impryntod  by  me,  William  Caxton,  at  Westmyn-l 
Btre ; "  and  the  date  of  it  is  1477.     A  book  of  1480  sijeeiflea  1 
the  Abljey  as  the  place  where  Caxton  had  his  press.     Resort  to-l 
the  Abbey  scriptorium  for  copies  of  books  had  led  to  a  settla- 1 
ment  of  copyists  within  the   Abbey  precints.     The   new-hont  I 
giant  was  in  its  mother's  lap  when  Ca.xton,  who  had  k-arnt  tha  J 
new  art  as  a  business  speculation,  worked  his  press  at  WesttuiiK-J 
ster  Abbey  among  the  professional  transcribers  whom  he  found  f 
there  busy  with  their  pens.     From  the  beginning  until  his  deatb  J 
in  1492,  Caxton  worked  with  astonishing  industry,  both  as  R.l 
printer  and  as  a  writer.     Though  already  stricken  in  years,  1 
published,  in  all,  sixty-funr  volumes,  and   himscir  translated.! 
Into  English  not  fewer  than  five  thousand  closely  printed  fofol 
pages.     His  is  one  of  the  worthiest  names  in  English  litcrntim.f 

6.  The  most  dclightthl  example  of  English  prose  produced  ii 
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this  century  is  "  The  BjTth,  Lif,  and  Aetes  of  Kjng  Arthur," 
printed  by  Caxton  in  1485,  and  frequently  reprinted  since  then. 
The  book  is  often  entitled  ''  Morte  d' Arthur/'  Of  its  author, 
Sir  Thomas  Malory,  almost  nothing  is  now  known.  Some 
suppose  him  to  have  been  a  AVelsh  priest ;  also,  that  he  died  a 
little  before  his  book  jmssed  through  Caxton' s  press.  At  any 
rate,  the  book  itself  is  a  storehouse  of  racy  English  words,  and 
for  delight  of  reading  is  still  one  of  the  most  exquisite  books  in 
our  literature.  It  is  a  felicitous  selection,  chiefly-  from  French 
romances,  of  the  best  legends  concerning  King  Arthur,  and  the 
knights  and  ladies  of  his  court.  Few  books  equal  it  in  simpli- 
city and  sweetness  of  phrase,  in  poetic  and  dramatic  vividness, 
in  the  grace  of  chivalric  feeling.  Sir  Walter  Scott  pronounced 
it  '*  indisputably  the  best  prose  romance  the  language  can 
boast;"  and  Robert  Southey  said  of  it,  that  "there  was  no 
book,  except  'The  Faery  Queen,'  "  which,  in  his  boyhood,  he 
*'  perused  so  often  or  with  such  deep  contentment." 

6.  John  Tiptof t,  Earl  of  WorceBter,  who  was  beheaded  on  Tower 
Hill  in  1470,  translated  into  English  Cicero's  '<  De  Araiciti&."  Antho- 
ny Woodville,  Lord  Rivers,  translated,  from  the  French,  ^'Dictcs 
and  Sayings  of  the  Philosophers,"  the  first  book  upon  which  Caxton  put 
his  imprint. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

FIRST  HALF  OF  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY: 

PROSE-WRITERS. 

1.  Cluratten  of  the  English  Xeaarchs.  — 2.  The  Hew  Learalag  m4  Its  Chief 
ProMoters.  — 3.  Sir  Thoaias  More.  — 4.  Henry  Till,  as  an  Anthor.  — S.  Hugh 
Latimer.  — 6.  Williaa  Tyndal.  — 7.  Other  English  TraaNlators  of  the  Bible. 

—  8.  Chroaicleni   in  Latin.— 9.  Chroniclers   in  Englinh;  John    Bellenden; 
Bobert  Fabyan;  Edward  Hall;  Lord  Berners*s  Frolssart.— 10.  John  Leiand. 

—  11.  81r  Thoniaa  ElyoU 

1.  At  the  opening  of  the  sixteenth  century-,  Henry  VH.  was 
King  of  England.  In  1509,  he  was  sncceeclcd  by  his  son,  Hen- 
ry VHI.,  wlio  reigned  until  1547;  in  which  year  Edwanl  VI. 
came  to  the  throne,  and  reigned  until  1553.  The  intellectual 
character  of  the  time  was  affected  by  the  i)ersonal  cliamctei*s  of 
these  monarchs.  Henry  VII.,  whose  nature  was  cold,  greedy, 
jealous,  despotic,  but  essentially  commonplace,  ''  looked  with 
dread  and  suspicion  on  the  one  movement  which  broke  the 
apathy  of  his  reign,  the  great  intellectual  revolution  which  beara 
the  name  of  the  ReWval  of  Letters."  Heniy  VHI.,  on  the 
other  hand,  though  equally  despotic  and  far  more  violent  and 
dangerous,  was  *'  from  the  first  o^xinly  on  the  side  of  the  new 
learning,*'  and  was  not  onl}'  a  fair  scholar  and  a  wit,  but  a 
lover  of  scholars  and  of  wits.  Edward  VI.,  who  was  but  a  boy 
of  sixteen  when  he  died,  was  of  saintly  disposition,  in  favor  of 
the  Protestant  Refonnation,  and  fond  of  learning,  but  was  con- 
trolled by  the  two  powerful  noblemen,  Somerset  and  Northum- 
berland, who  in  succession  were  the  real  kings. 

2.  The  most  remarkable  feature  of  this  portion  of  the  six- 
teenth century  is  the  energ}'  with  which  "the  new  learning" 
was  both  cultivated  and  resisted  in  England.  In  the  year  1500, 
there  lived  six  Englishmen  who  were  then  the  chief  promoters  of 
the  new  EngHsh  scholarship.:  Grocyn,  fifl3*-eight  3*ears  old  ;  Lin- 
acre,  about  forty ;  John  Fisher,  forty-one ;  John  Colet,  thiily- 
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ir;  William  Lily,  about  thirty-two;  and  Thomas  More,  twenty. 
'  Often  at  a  distance  from  these  men,  but  in  full  sjnipalhy  with  . 
them,  and  ready  to  help  liiem  at  any  moment  bj'  his  learning,  ■ 
his  eloquence,  and  his  wit,  was  the  renowned  scholar  Erasmus,  1 
who  had  tnught  Greek  at  Oxford.     The  eldest  of  these  men,  i 
^7illiaiii  Qrocyn,  was  born  in  1442  ;  and  after  obtaining  all 
the  Icaraiug  that  England  could  give  him,  he  went  to  Itulj'  aud 
leariie<l  Greek.     In  1491,  he  settled  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford, 
as  the  first  teacher  of  that  language  in  England,  having  at  ona  J 
time  Erasmus  among  his  pupils.     He  died  in  1522,  being  thca  I 
master  of  All  Hallow's  College  at  Maidstone. 

Xext  comes  Thomas  Linacre,  a  physician,  about  eighteen  | 
years  younger  than  Grocyn,  and  fellow  of  All  Souls'  College,  I 
Oxford.     Early  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  he  was  sent  on  ] 
a  mission  to  the  court  of  Rome,  and  staid  by  the  way  at 
Florence  to  learn  Greek.      On  his  return  to  Oxford,  he  gave 
lectures  on  medicine,  and  taught  Greek  and  Latin.      He  waa 
chief  founder  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  ;  he  did  much 
for  Latin  scholarship  iu  England  ;  and  died  in  1524. 

Next  in  tliis  group  of  scholars  is  John  Fisher,  Bishop  of 
Roehcster.  of  about  the  same  ago  as  Linacre.  He  invited 
Erasmus  to  Cambridge,  and  supported  him  in  the  endeavor  to 
teach  Greek  there. 

John  Cola^  born  in  14C6,  was  the  son  of  Sir  Ilcnrj-  Colct, 
a  wealthy  knight  of  London,  and  twice  its  Lord  Mayor.  After 
seven  years  at  Oxford,  he  studied  in  Paris,  and  then  went  to 
Italy  and  learned  Greek.  In  1505,  he  became  Dean  of  St. 
Paul's.  In  1510,  the  death  of  his  father  gave  him  a  large  in- 
heritance, with  a  part  of  which  he  founded  St.  Paul's  Suliool, 
—  at  once  a  flourishing  seat  of  the  new  scholarehip.  He  died,  a 
after  a  noble  and  most  useful  Ufe,  in  1519. 

When  John  C'olot  founded  St.  Paul's  School,  he  appointed  m  J 
its  head  master  his  friend  'WlUiant  LUy,  an  excellent  Grc 
acholAr,  a  man  al>aut  two   years  younger  tlinn  himself.      I 
most  famous  tiook  waa  the  "Latin  Grammar,"  wliich  Henry 
VIII.   sanctioned   so   vigoronslj',   that   he   declared   it  penal  j 
publicly  to  tcaoli  aiij'  other,  aud  which  continued  to  be  in  i 
iti  England  for  many  generations. 
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3.  The  youngest  and  the  most  brilliant  man  in  this  group  of 
scholars  who  early  in  the  sixteenth  centurj',  against  formidable 
opposition,  gave  to  English  thought  and  English  literature  the 
awakening  that  came  with  the  new  scholarship,  was  Thomas 
More.  He  was  born  in  1480,  the  son  of  Sir  John  More,  a 
justice  of  the  King's  Bench.  While  still  a  lad,  Thomas  More 
became  an  inmate  of  the  household  of  the  powerful  Cardinal 
John  Morton,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Lord  Chan- 
cellor. 

Morton  had  been  one  of  the  foremost  of  Oxford  scholars  when  Wil- 
liam Grocyn  was  a  child.  He  was  Doctor  of  Laws  and  Vice-chancellor 
of  the  University  in  1446.  He  practised  law,  and  obtained  many  church 
benefices;  was  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  1472,  Bishop  of  Ely  in  1478,  — the 
same  Bishop  of  Ely  of  whom  the  Protector  Richard,  about  to  seize  the 
crown,  said: 

**  My  Lord  of  Ely,  when  I  was  last  in  Holborn, 
I  saw  good  strawberries  in  your  garden  there ; 
I  do  beseech  you  send  for  some  of  them ;  ** 

an  honr  before  he  sent  him  to  the  Tower.  When  afterwards  released, 
and  transferred  to  the  custody  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  Morton 
helped  to  oi^ganize  the  insurrection  which  cost  Buckingham  his  head; 
and,  being  himself  safe  in  Flanders,  was  thenceforth  busy  as  a  negotiator 
on  the  side  that  triumphed  at  Bosworth  Field.  Thus  Morton  became 
the  tnisted  friend  of  Henry  VII.,  who  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign 
made  him,  in  1486,  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  and  nine  months  after- 
wards Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Wliile  upholding  the  sovereignty  of 
the  archbishop  in  spiritual  things,  Morton,  as  Henry  VII. 's  chief  adviser, 
maintained  in  temporal  affairs  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  the  king.  He 
greatly  enriched  himself,  but  was  liberal  with  his  wealth.  He  helped 
the  king,  more  narrowly  avaricious,  to  draw  money,  by  benevolences  or 
otherwise,  from  his  subjects;  and  he  shared  the  king's  unpopularity. 

Morton  was  a  vigorous  old  man  of  between  seventy  and 
eighty,  whose  life  was  blended  with  the  histor}'  of  half  a  cen- 
tury, when  young  Thomas  More  was  placed  in  his  household, 
and  found  him  a  generous  patron  and  appreciative  friend.  A 
son  of  one  of  lower  rank  was  often  received  of  old  into  a  great 
man's  house.  He  wore  there  his  lord's  liverj^  but  had  it  of 
more  costly  materials  than  were  used  for  the  footmen,  and  was 
the  immediate  attendant  of  his  patron,  who  was  expected  to 
give  him  a  start  in  life  when  he  came  of  age.  When  at  Christ- 
mas time  a  Latin  play  was  acted,  young  Thomas  More  could 
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sU>p  in  at  will  among  the  players,  and  extemporize  a  < 
part.  "  ^Vboever  liveth  to  try  it,"  Morton  would  say,  "  shall 
see  this  cliilii  here  waiting  at  table  prove  a  notable  and  rare 
mnn."  Dean  Colet  used  to  say,  "There  is  but  one  wit  in 
England,  and  that  is  young  Thomas  More."  About  the  year 
1497  llie  archbishop  sent  the  youth  to  Oxford,  where  lie  was 
entered  to  Canterbury  College,  now  included  in  CUriat  Church. 
There  ho  learned  Greek  of  Linacre  and  Grocyn.  lu  1499  h«  . 
removed  tlieuce  to  London,  and  proceeded  to  study  law  afaJ 
XJncoln's  Inn.     In  1500  Archbishop  Morton  died.  I 

While  studying  law,  More,  who  was  earnestly  religions,  tried  i 
on  himself  for  a  time  the  experiment  of  monastic  discipline ; 
wore  a  hair  shirt,  took  a  log  for  a  pillow,  whipped  himself  on 
Fridays.  At  the  ngc  of  twenty-one  he  entered  Parliament,  and 
soon  after  he  had  been  called  to  the  bar  he  was  made  an  Under- 
SlierilT  of  London.  In  1503  he  opitosed  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons Ilpnry  VII. 's  proiwsal  for  a  subsidy  on  account  of  the 
marriage- portion  of  hia  daughter  Margaret :  and  he  opposed 
with  so  much  energy,  that  the  Ilonso  refused  to  gi-ant  it.  One 
went  and  told  llie  king  that  a  beardless  boy  had  dtsap{K>iutcd 
all  his  expectations.  During  the  last  years,  therefore,  of 
Henry  VII.,  More  was  under  the  displeasure  of  the  king,  and 
had  thoughts  of  leaving  the  countrj-.  But  in  the  first  years  of 
the  reigu  of  Henry  VIII.  he  was  rising  to  large  practice  in  the 
law  conrts,  where  it  is  said  he  refused  to  plead  in  cases  which 
he  thought  unjust,  and  took  no  fees  from  widows,  orphans,  or 
the  poor.  He  would  have  preferred  marrying  the  second 
daughter  of  John  Colt,  of  New  Hall,  in  Essex,  but  chose  her 
elder  sister,  that  he  might  not  subject  her  to  the  discredit  of 
being  passed  over.  In  1513,  Thomas  More,  then  under-sher- 
ilf  of  London,  is  s.iid  to  have  written  hia  "  History  of  the  Life 
and  Death  of  King  Edward  V..  and  of  the  Usurpation  of 
Iticlinrd  III.."  first  printed  in  1557.  Ttom  a  MS.  in  his  writ- 
ing. The  work  comes  down  to  us  both  in  Latin  and  in  Eng- 
lish ;  and  although  More's  son-in-law,  who  first  printed  it, 
believed  it  to  have  been  written  by  More,  there  is  some  reason  | 
to  think  that  tlie  Latin  original  was  the  work  of  Cai-dinol  1 
Ion,  and  the  English  version  ouly  the  work  of  More. 
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book  was  wholly  More's,  it  must  have  been  written  from  infor- 
mation chiefly  derived  from  his  old  patron,  Morton. 

In  1515,  two  3'ear8  after  Thomas  More  is  supposed  to  have 
written  the  book  just  mentioned,  he  was  sent  by  the  king  on  an 
embassy  into  Flanders,  "  for  the  debatement  and  determination  " 
of  matters  in  dispute  between  Henry  VIII.  and  Charles  V.  In 
1516,  he  was  again  sent  thither  on  the  same  business.  During 
these  visits  in  Flanders,  More  was  much  with  his  friend  Eras- 
mus, and  found  also  a  new  friend,  Peter  Giles,  a  scholarl}-  and 
courteous  young  man  who  was  secretary  to  the  municipality  of 
Antwerp.  It  was  in  these  two  3'ear8  that  Thomas  More  wrote 
his  celebrated  book  "Utopia,"  —  the  most  significant  literary 
production  of  this  period,  and  one  of  the  mofet  notable  produc- 
tions in  English  literature.  It  was  written  in  Latin,  and  first 
printed  at  Lou  vain  in  1516.  It  was  afterward  reprinted  at 
Basle,  at  Paris,  and  at  Vienna,  but  never  in  England  during 
More's  lifetime.  Its  first  publication  in  England  was  in  1551, 
in  the  delightful  English  translation  made  by  Ralph  Robinson  ; 
which  translation  was  revised  and  rcj^ublished  in  1556. 

More's  "Utopia"  has  given  an  adjective  to  our  language, — we  call 
an  impracticable  scheme  Utopian.  Yet,  under  the  veil  of  a  playful  fic- 
tion, the  talk  is  intensely  earnest,  and  abounds  in  practical  suggestion. 
It  is  the  work  of  a  scholarly  and  witty  Englishman,  who  attacks  in  his 
own  way  the  chief  political  and  social  evils  of  his  time.  Having  com- 
mended the  book  in  a  witty  letter  to  his  friend  Giles,  More  tells  in  the 
first  part  how  he  was  sent  into  Flanders  with  Cuthbert  Tnnstal,  "  whom 
the  king's  majesty  of  late,  to  the  great  rejoicing  of  all  men,  did  prefer 
to  the  office  of  Master  of  the  Rolls; "  how  the  commissioners  of  Charles 
met  them  at  Bruges,  and  presently  returned  to  Brussels  for  instructions ; 
and  how  More  then  went  to  Antwerp,  where  he  found  a  pleasure  in  the 
society  of  Peter  Giles,  which  soothed  his  desire  to  see  again  his  wife  and 
children,  from  whom  he  had  been  four  months  away.  One  day,  when 
he  came  from  the  service  in  Antwerp  Cathedral,  More  fables  that  he  saw 
his  friend  Giles  talking  to  "  a  certain  stranger,  a  man  well  stricken  in 
ai:e,  with  a  black  sunburnt  face,  a  long  beard,  and  a  cloak  cast  homely 
about  liis  shoulders,"  whom  More  judged  to  be  a  mariner.  Peter  Giles 
introduced  him  to  his  friend  as  Raphael  Hythloday  (the  name,  from  the 
Greek  id^oc  and  dutoc,  means  "knowing  in  trifles"),  a  man  learned  in 
Latin  and  profound  in  Greek,  a  Portuguese  wholly  given  to  philosophy, 
who  left  his  patrimony  to  his  brethren,  and,  desiring  to  know  far  coun- 
tries, went  with  Amerigo  Vespucci  in  the  three  last  of  the  voyages  of 


which  an  account  had  been  printed  [a  ISOT.  From  the  lut  voyage  he 
iTid  not  reluni  with  Vespucci,  but  got  leave  to  be  one  of  the  twcnly-four 
men  left  in  Gulikc.  Tlicn  he  travelled  on  until  having  reached  Calicut  < 
be  found  there  one  of  the  ships  uC  his  own  countr;  to  take  blm  homi 
So  it  was  that  In  the  course  of  travel  Raphnel  Hythlodajr  hiul  visited 
Island  of  Utopin,  unkiiowit  to  other  men;  haci  dwelt  there  for  five  yean, 
and  had  become  foinillor  witli  its  customi.  Morc'B  book,  which  expresses 
much  of  the  new  energy  of  Independent  thought,  was  tlius  associated 
ivHh  the  fresh  discovery  of  the  Neiv  World. 

After  the  greeting  in  the  street,  Baphftel  Hythloday  and  Peter  Gilea, 
went  with  More  to  Ills  house ;  "  and  there,"  aaya  More,  "  in  ray  gardi 
upon  It  bench  covered  witii  green  torvea,  wo  sat  down  talking  togeth< 
The  talk  was  of  tlie  cusl-om*  among  men,  and  of  the  govenunent 
princes.    Why  would  not  Ilythluday  give  his  experience  a«  couuseJIor  of 
some  great  prince,  since  "  from  the  prince,  as  from  a  perpetual  well- 
spring,  Cometh  among  the  people  the  (load  of  all  that  is  good  or  evil "  ? 
Tliumas  Mure  hud  withheld  himself  from  such  service;  and  be  put  two 
reasons  fordoing  so  into  the  mouth  of  Hythloday.    First,  that  "most 
princes  have  more  delight  in  war  (liie  knowledge  of  which  I  neither h&va 
nor  desire)  than  in  the  good  feats  of  peace,  and  employ  much  more  studjr 
how  by  right  or  wrong  to  enlar^  their  dominions  than  how  well  and 
peaceably  to  rule  and  goveni  that  they  have  already,'*    Secondly,  becau 
"  every  king's  counsellor  is  so  wise  tn  his  own  eyes,  that  be  will  not  i 
another  rami's  counsel,  If  It  lie  not  shitmeful,  flattering  assent."     ] 
had  in  mind  the  supreme  counsels  of  Wolsey,  abelting  Henry  VQL'i 
policy,  and  doing  little  to  secure  peace  and  well-being  for  the  English, 
Svheu  Raphael  Hythloday's  talk  In  the  garden  had  exclicd  curiosity  by 
freijucnt  reference  to  the  way  things  were  done  In  Utopia,  he  was 
■iladed  to  give  an  account  of  that  wonderful  Island.     Hi*  descriptli 
forms  the  second  part  of  the  little  book.    It  Is  designedly  fantastic  Id  sug- 
gestion of  details,  the  work  of  a  scholar  who  had  read  Plato's  "  Repnblic," 
and  had  his  Eiiiicy  [|uickened  after  rending  Plutarch's  account  of  Spartan 
life  under  Lycurgus.    liut  never  was  there  amoredirect  upholding  of  tha 
duty  of  a  king  iu  his  relation  to  the  country  governed  than  in  Tliorau- 
Miiro's  "Utopia."     Beneath  the  veil  of  an  Ideal  comrauiiism.  Into  whioh 
there  has  been  worked  some  witty  extravsganee,  there  lies  a  noble  English 
argument.    Sometimes  More  puts  the  cose  as  of  France  when  he  means 
England.    Sometimes  Ihcni  Is  Ironical  praise  of  the  good  faith  of  Chrit- 
tl.tn  kings,  saving  the  book  from  censure  as  a  politico]  attack  upon  tito 
piilicy  of  Henry  VIXL    Thus  protected.  More  could  declare  boldly  t 
11  wiTO  best  for  tho  king  ''  tn  content  hiraselt  with  his  own  kingdom 
make  much  of  It,  to  enrich  It,  and  to  make  it  as  flourishing  at  he  coi 
to  ondcnvor  hlmsidt  to  lovo  his  subjects,  and  again  (o  be  beloved 
them,  wlllinsly  to  live  with  them,  peaceably  to  govern  them,  and  wll&i 
other  kingdoms  nut  to  meddle,  seeing  that  wblcb  ha  hath  already  is  evan 
BHoiigli  for  him,  yea,  and  mora  Hum  he  con  well  turn  him  to."    Bitt 
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HythlodAy  added,  **  *  This  mine  adrioe.  Kaster  More,  how  think  ron  it 
would  be  heanl  and  taken?'  'So.  God  htlj*  me.  not  verv  thankfully, 
quod  L'  "  The  prinoe's  office,  in  Mare's  -  Uu^pia,"  -  oontinueih  all  his 
lifetime,  anleas  be  be  deposed  or  put  down  for  raspkaon  of  tyrannT/" 
In  the  chapter  on  the  religions  in  Utopia.  More  irrote  ctf  Kine  Utopms, 
who  conquered  the  eoontiy  because  it  was  distracted  whh  quairels  about 
religion,  that  ^*  first  c^  all  he  made  a  decree  thai  it  shouid  be  lawful  for 
every  man  to  favor  and  follow  what  relipon  he  would,  and  that  be  migfbt 
do  the  best  he  could  to  bring  other  to  Lis  opiiiicm.  so  that  he  did  it  peace- 
ably, gently,  quiiily,  and  soberly,  without  hasty  and  contentious  rebuk> 
ing  and  inveig^i^  againftt  each  other.  If  he  could  not  by  fair  and 
gentle  speech  induce  them  unto  his  c^inion.  yet  he  should  use  no  kind 
of  Tiolenoe,  and  refrain  from  displeasant  and  seditious  words.  To  him 
that  would  Tehementlv  and  fervent] v  in  this  cause  strive  and  .contend 
was  decreed  banishment  and  bondage.  This  law  did  King  Utopus  make, 
not  only  for  the  maintenance  of  peace,  which  he  saw  through  continual 
contention  and  mortal  hatred  utteriy  extinguished,  but  also  because  he 
thou^t  this  decree  would  wo^  for  the  furtherance  of  religion.*' 

The  sabseqoent  writiDgs  of  Thomas  More  are  of  bat  little 
interest  to  the  student  of  literature,  being  entirely  devoted  to 
theological  controversy,  and  written  in  the  coarse  and  rancorous 
style  then  thought  to  be  necessan*  in  all  controversy.  In  1520, 
four  years  after  the  first  publication  of  his  ^^  Utopia,"  he  was 
made  Treasurer  of  the  Exchequer;  in  1521,  he  was  made  Sir 
Thomas ;  in  1523,  he  was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons ;  in  1529,  he  became  Lord  High  Chancellor,  and  re- 
mained so  for  three  3'ears ;  and  in  1535,  having  given  offence  to 
Henry  VIII.  b}'  his  resignation  of  that  office,  and  b}'  his  refusal 
to  attend  the  coronation  of  Anne  Boleyn,  he  was  found  guilty 
of  treason,  and  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill.  Before  the  troubles 
connected  with  the  king's  divorce,  Heniy  VIII.  liad  delighted 
in  his  society,  and  would  pay  him  unceremonious  visits  in  the 
house  at  Chelsea  to  which  he  had  removed  from  Bucklersbury. 
''Great  honor,"  said  one  of  his  famil^^  "was  this  to  him." 
"Yes,"  answered  More,  "the  king  is  my  very  good  master; 
but  if  my  head  would  win  his  Majesty  a  castle  in  France,  it 
would  not  fail  to  be  struck  off  my  shoulders." 

Sir  Thomas  More  has  been  accused  of  using  the  power  of  his 
great  office  as  Lord  High  Chancellor  in  the  infliction  of  bodily 
cruelties  upon  persons  suspected  of  heresy.    This  accusation  is 


undoubtedly  groundless.      Nevertheless,   in  his  controversial 
writings,  lie  was  at  times  false  to  the  liberal  principles  laid  dowfl. 
in  his  "  Utopia  "  aad  illustrated  by  the  main  course  of  his  liCftn^ 
He  was  not  himself  a  persecutor,  but  he  was  defending  bis  owal 
church  at  a  time  when  it  believed  that  thousands  might  be  sj 
fttim  everlasting  Are  by  terror  of  the  burning  of  a  few, 
diiiched  from  the  practical  enforcement  of  that  doctrine  wbet^l 
he  himself  wielded  the  terrors  of  the  law.     But^broad  and  i 
homo  it  was  enforced  by  governments,  when,  in  Kply  to  Tyit 
dal's  sentence,  "  If  our  shepherds  liad  been  as  willing  to  feedV 
as  to  shear,  we  had  needed  no  such  dispicicnce,  nor  they  to  liaTl 
t}urnt  so  many  as  Ihey  have,"  Jlore  admitted  that  there  wotiUJl 
hove  been  less  heresj-  if  there  had  been  more  diligence  in  preaeli>l 
ing,  and  said,  '^  Sure  if  the  prelates  had  tjiken  as  good  heed  iaM 
time  as  they  should  have  done,  there  should  pcradveiiture  «t>'l 
length  fewer  have  been  burneil  thereby.     But  there  should  hav-fl.'! 
been  more  burned  by  a  great  manj-  tlian  there  have  been  withln.'l 
this  seven  year  last  jiust ;  the  lack  whereof,  I  fear  me,  will  mafcsl 
more  burned  within  this  seven  year  next  coming  than  else  sbouldLV 
have  needed  to  have  been  burned  in  sovenscore,"     Let  us  bdn 
Just  to  More,  without  foi^ttiitg  that  he  has  lefl  this  ecnt<-nce, 
written  in  lo32,  to  be  qnotcii  against  him.     He  did  support  in 
controversy  —  and  that  not  in  a  single  passage  —  the  flcrco 
policy  of  persecution.     If  he  did  not  himself  light  martyr  fires, 
he  at  least  publicly  assented  to  the  ai^iment  by  which  tliej-  were 
sustained.    By  zeal  for  hia  church,  when  days  of  conflict  came, 
Morc's  calm  philosophy  was  passed  as  through  a  fhrnnce,  and 
did  not  come  out  unsinged. 

4.  Besiiles  tlic  "  Utopia  "  —  which  was  not  in  English  —  there 
was  not  produced  by  any  Englishman,  during  the  fli'st  half  of   i 
tho  sixteenth  century,  any  original  prose-work  of  great  jwwot.J 
'J'ho  most  characteristic  expression  of  the  time  is  in  rellg)OtiB|l 
and  theological  litemture,  often  bitterly  controversial. 

In  thi^  department.  King  Henry  VZZX.  distinguisliotl  lilin*| 
self;  publishing  in  l.'>21,  against  Luther,  "the  nroh-hcrel 
Latin  treatise  on  "'The  Seven  Sacraments,"  For  this  I>ook»l 
Poitc  Leo  X.  conferred  on  the  monarch  of  England  the  title  of  I 
"  Defender  of  tho  Faith."     Luther  replied  to  the  king  in  twoJ 
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letters;  and  in  December,  1526,  appeared,  in  Latin,  King 
Heniy's  answer  to  Luther,  printed  with  Luther's  letter  and  an 
address  to  the  pious  reader.  At  the  banning  of  1527  there 
was  published  also  in  English  "  A  Copy  of  the  Letters  wherin 
the  most  Redoubted  and  Mighty  Prince  our  Soveraj-ne  Lordc 
Kjnge  Henrj'  the  Eight,  K3-nge  of  Englande  and  of  France, 
Defensor  of  the  Faith,  and  Lorde  of  Ireland,  made  Answer 
unto  a  certa^Tie  Letter  of  Martj-n  Luther,"  etc. 

S.  One  of  the  most  racy  and  vigorous  of  these  religious 
writers  was  Hugh  Latimer,  bom  about  1491,  the  son  of  a 
3'eoman  in  Leicestershire.  At  the  age  of  thirt}-,  he  graduated 
Bachelor  of  Divinity  at  Cambridge,  where  he  had  already  taken 
his  master's  d^ree  and  held  a  fellowship.  Though  at  first 
opposed  to  the  Protestant  Reformation,  he  soon  changed  his 
opinion.  Gaining  the  favor  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  having  the 
friendship  of  Archbishop  Cranmer,  Latimer  was,  in  1535,  made 
Bishop  of  Worcester.  In  the  controversies  of  the  times  he 
took  a  bold  part ;  he  was  an  energetic  and  popular  preacher ; 
and  after  many  vicissitudes,  he  and  Ridley'  were  burned  at 
Oxford  in  1555.  When  the  lighted  fagot  was  placed  at  the 
feet  of  Ridle}',  Latimer  exclaimed,  ''Be  of  good  comfort. 
Master  Ridley,  and  plaj'  the  man.  We  shall  this  day  light  such 
a  candle,  b}*  Crod's  grace,  in  England,  as  I  trust  shall  never  be 
put  out." 

His  sermons,  man}'  of  which  were  printed  in  his  own  time, 
form,  in  the  modem  edition  of  them,  two  volumes.  His  preach- 
ing was  essentially'  English ;  homel}',  practical,  and  straight  to 
its  purpose.  There  was  no  speculative  refinement,  but  a  simple 
sense  of  dut}'  to  be  done  for  love  of  God.  He  pointed  dis- 
tinctly- to  the  wrongs  he  preached  against.  After  three  of  his 
Lent  sermons  before  the  king,  three  hundred  and  seventy-three 
pounds  retained  dishonestly  were  restored  to  the  state  b}'  cer- 
tain of  the  king's  ofiUcers.  He  enlivened  his  admonition  with 
shrewd  sa3'ings,  recollections  of  life,  genial  humor.  In  many 
respects  Latimer  personified  the  spiritual  life  of  the  work-a-day 
Englisliman.  In  his  fifth  sermon  on  the  Lord's  Pra3^er,  when 
he  was  arguing  that  the  true  religious  houses  had  not  been 
pulled  down,  he  said,  ''  I  read  once  a  story  of  a  holy  man,  some 
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■ay  it  was  St.  Anthony,  which  hnd  been  a  long  season  in  thi 
I  irlldcrness,  eating  nor  drinking  notliing  but  brearl  anri  walen 
I  at  the  length,  he  thonght  himselT  so  holy  tliat  tlif^rc  siioiild 
'  nobody  like  unto  him.  Therefore,  he  desired  of  God  to  kn 
who  should  bo  his  fellow  in  lieaven.  God  marie  him  answer, 
and  «>mraaiiilt'd  him  to  go  to  Alexandria,  there  he  should  find 
a  cohbler  which  should  be  hia  fellow  in  heaven.  So  be  went 
Ihilliur  and  sought  him  out,  and  fell  aequaiutcd  with  Lim,  and 
tarried  with  him  three  or  four  days  to  see  his  conversation.  Ian 
tile  morning  hia  wife  and  he  pra_ved  together,  then  they  went  WW 
Iheir  busiuess,  he  in  his  shop,  and  she  about  ber  housewiferj-. 
At  dinncr-t^roe  lliej'  had  bread  and  cheese,  wherewith  they  wers 
well  content,  and  took  it  thankfully.  Their  chikUvn  were  weU 
taught  to  fear  God,  and  to  say  their  Patemoster,  and  the  Creed, 
and  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  so  he  spent  his  time  in  doing 
his  duty  truly.  I  warrant  you  he  did  not  so  many  false  stitches 
R3  cobblers  do  nowadays.  St.  Anthony,  i)ereei\-ing  that,  came  to 
the  knowletlgc  of  himself,  and  laid  away  all  pride  nud  presump. 
tion.  By  this  example  you  may  learn  that  honest  conversation 
and  godly  living  is  much  regarded  before  God,  insomuch  thai 
this  poor  cobbler,  doing  his  duty  diligently,  was  made  St 
Anthony's  fellow." 

6.  Another  strong  writer  of  the  lime  was  William  Tyndal, 
born  in  Gloucestei-shirc,  probably  in  \\M.  Afler  graduating 
at  Oxford,  and  spending  some  jeare  at  Cambridge,  be  became, 
about  1519,  tutor  in  the  family  of  a  Gloucestershire  gentleman, 
Sir  John  Walsh,  of  Little  Sodl>ury.  He  translated  into  Eng* 
Uah  tlie  Enchiridion  of  Erasmus,  which  argues  that  CluH«» 
tian  life  is  a  warfare  gainst  e\il.  sustained  rather  by  olwjinj 
Christ  than  by  faith  in  scholastic  dc^mas.  As  the  controversy 
idK)Ut  Luther  gathered  sti-engtb.  Tj-ndal  supported  Luther's 
cause  so  earnestly  that  he  was  cited  before  Uic  Chancellor  of 
Uie  diocese  of  Worcester,  and  warned.  In  dispute  aflerwai'dfl 
with  n  Worcestershire  tlivino,  lie  said,  "  If  God  spare  my  life, 
ero  many  years  I  will  cause  a  boy  that  driveth  the  plough  shall 
know  more  of  the  Scriptures  than  thou  dost."  AfterwaM 
going  to  I^indon,  he  was  rc«nved  into  the  house  of  Humphrey 
Uonmouth,  n  rich  drai>er,  liberal  of  miud  and  purine.    I'here, 
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he  was  for  about  half  a  3*ear,  and,  as  Monmouth  said  afterwards, 
when  in  trouble  for  liis  own  opinions,  ••'  he  lived  like  a  good 
priest,  as  methought.  He  studied  most  part  of  the  da3'  and  of 
the  night  at  his  book,  and  he  would  eat  but  sodden  meat  by  his 
good  will,  nor  drink  but  small-beer."  Tj'ndal  was  a  small  and 
thin  man,  who  lived  simrel}*,  and  studied  without  stint.  lie 
must  have  been  already  at  work  in  Monmouth's  house  on  his 
translation  of  the  New  Testament  from  Greek  into  English. 
Finding,  as  he  said  afterwards  of  himself,  ^^  not  onl}'  that  there 
was  no  room  in  m}-  Lord  of  London's  palace  to  translate  the 
New  Testament,  but  also  that  there  was  no  place  to  do  it  in  all 
England,"  Tyndal  left  England  for  Hamburg,  where  he  increase<l 
his  knowledge  of  Hebrew.  He  was  skilled  in  Hebrew,  Greek, 
and  Latin,  in  Italian,  Spanish,  French,  and  German.  Although 
no  copies  of  such  an  edition  are  now  extant,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  Tyndal  at  once  printed,  somewhere  on  the  Conti- 
nent, his  translation  into  English  of  two  of  the  Gospels,  those 
of  Matthew  and  Mark.  He  then,  in  1525,  secretly  printed, 
beginning  to  print  at  Col(^ne  and  finishing  at  Worms,  three 
thousand  copies  of  his  translation  of  the  New  Testament  into 
English,  in  a  quarto  edition,  of  which  only  one  fragment 
remains.  There  was  added  to  it  imme<liately  a  second  edition 
of  three  thousand  copies  in  octavo,  printed  at  Worms.  This 
was  three  ^-ears  after  Luther's  publication,  in  September,  1522, 
of  his  translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  German ;  and 
Luther's  version  was  freely  used  by  Tyndal  in  his  own  work. 
It  was  asserted  also,  by  the  English  bishops,  that  there  were 
three  thousand  errors  in  TjTidal's  translation ;  of  which.  War- 
ham,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  bought  up  and  destroyed  all 
the  copies  he  could  find.  Five  3'eai-s  afterward,  in  1530, 
Tyndal  printed  in  Hesse  his  translation  of  the  Pentateuch.  In 
1535,  he  was  arrested  at  Antwerp ;  and  in  the  following  3'ear, 
at  Vilvoorden,  he  was  strangled  and  burnt;  his  last  words 
being,  ^'  Lord,  open  the  king  of  England's  c^es." 

Of  his  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  George  P.  Mareh 
says  that  it  ^Ms  the  most  important  philological  monument  of 
the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  perhaps  I  should  say  of 
the  whole  period  between  Chaucer  and  Shakespeare,  both  as  an 


liistorical  relic,  and  aa  having  more  than  any  thing  clao  e 
Iributed  to  shape  aucl  fix  tlic  saercd  lUalect,  and  estaldish  tl 
fovm  whicii  the  Bible  must  permanently  assume  in  an  Eiiglia] 
dress." 

Tyntlal's  original  writings  are  numerous,  consisting  of  oxp< 
sitions  of  Scripture,  theological  treatises,  and  an  answei-  to  Sii; 
Tliomas  Morc's  "  Dialogue." 

7.  Tile  invention  of  printing  liail  caused  a  wide  difFuaion  ot\ 
tlie  Bible  in  tlie  received  Latin  version,  known  as  tlie  Vulgato 
Between  tlie  yeare  l-iC2  and  1500,  eighty  editions  of  it  wer 
printed.     In  1616,  Erasmus  published  a  con-cctcd  edition  of^ 
the  New  Testament  both  in  Greeli  and  in  Latin ;  and  In  the 
Intnxluction,  be  said  that  the  Scriptures  addressed  all,  adapted 
themselves  even  to  the  understanding  of  children,  and  that  it 
were  well  if  tliey  could  be  read  by  all  peojile  in  all  langui^es ; 
tliat  none  could  reasonably  be  cut  off  from  a  blessing  as  much  I 
meant  for  all  as  baptism  and  the  other  sacraments.    Erasmus  f 
only  expressed  n  demand  which  the  people  of  many  eonntricfl  1 
were   anxious  to   utt^r  for  themselves ;   and  for  tlie  Kngli^  J 
iwoplc,  the  attempt  to  satisfy  this  demand  was  made  by  other  1 
men  as  well  as  by  Tyndal, 

In  IJiSa,  at  Zurich,  was  printed  for  the  Urst  time  a  completfl  I 
translation  of  the  Bible  into  English ;  the  translator  being  I 
MUes  Coverdale,  an  Augustine  monk  of  Cambridge,  who  had  | 
miopted  tiie  principles  of  the  Beformalion,  and  had  assisted  1 
Tyndiil  in  liis  pailial  version.  In  the  same  jear,  Thomsfl  I 
Cromwell,  Secretary  of  State  to  Henry  VIII.,  was  in  search  of  I 
an  English  Bible  which  might  go  among  tbo  people  and  csrapM  4 
the  ciiarge  of  containing  heresies.  Coverdnle's  translation  wa 
submitted  to  the  Englisli  bisliops,  who  said  that  it  had  maoj,l 
fanlls.  "  But,"  said  the  king.  "  are  thera  any  heresies  tania* 
Uunti\  thereby?"  And  when  they  said  thai  they  had  foimdl 
none,  he  answered,  "  Then,  in  God's  name,  let  it  go  among  the  I 
people,"  The  royal  license  was  obtained ;  but  the  introduction  I 
of  Coverdale's  ti-anslation,  printed  in  1535.  was  delayed  by  the  I 
necessity  of  striking  out  the  name  of  the  king's  "  most  dearest)  I 
just  wife,  Anne,"  which  stood  with  liis  own  in  the  dedication. 
The  Drst  printed  copies  of  the  whole  Bible  were  admitted  into  J 
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England  in  1536,  the  year  of  the  burning  of  Tyndal,  the  year 
also  in  which  T3-ndars  New  Testament  was  first  printed  in 
England.  Coverdale's  translation  was  described  on  the  title- 
page  as  ha^ing  been  made  from  the  German  and  Latin, — 
"fiiithfully  and  truly  translated  out  of  Douche  and  Latin  into 
English."  He  said  that  he  had  five  several  translations  b}' 
him,  and  followed  his  interpreters.  A  new  edition,  revised 
and  corrected,  appeared  in  1537,  printed  in  England. 

In  July  of  the  same  year,  there  was  published  abroad 
a  complete  Bible  in  folio,  professing  to  be  "  trul}'  and  purely 
translated  into  English  by  Thomas  Matthew."  This  was 
formed  out  of  the  translations  of  Tyndal  and  Coverdale,  under 
the  superintendence  of  John  Rogers,  who  was  afterwards 
famous  as  a  martyr,  and  who  for  this  translation  assumed  the 
name  of  Matthew.  His  Bible,  known  as  ^^  Matthew's  Bible," 
included  all  that  had  been  done  by  T3Tidal,  namely  his  Penta- 
teuch, followed  by  other  translations  of  his  down  to  the  end  of 
the  Second  Book  of  Chronicles,  and  his  New  Testament.  The 
other  canonical  books  Rogers  gave  in  a  strict  revision  of  Cover- 
dale's  translation,  and  the  Apocrypha  he  gave  in  a  translation 
of  his  own. 

In  1538,  Thomas  Cromwell,  who  had  become  Lord  Cromwell, 
planned  a  republication  at  Paris  of  Tyndal's  translation,  in  a 
fotm  that  would  adapt  it  for  free  use ;  and  for  this  purpose  he 
sent  Miles  Coverdale  to  Paris  to  superintend  the  printing. 
Being  there  in  some  peril  from  the  Inquisition,  the  work  was 
transferred  to  London,  where,  in  1539,  appeared  Coverdale's 
revision  of  Tj-ndal's  work  and  his  own,  in  the  folio  known  both 
as  "  Cromwell's  Bible,"  and  as  "  The  Great  Bible." 

In  the  same  year  was  published  a  careftil  revision  of  ''  Mat- 
thew's Bible,"  made,  under  the  patronage  of  Cromwell,  by 
Richard  Tavemer,  an  Oxford  Reformer,  then  attached  to  the 
court.    This  edition  was  called  "  Tavemer's  Bible." 

Finall}',  in  1540,  appeared  the  most  authoritative  of  the  ver- 
sions made  in  Henry  VIII.'s  reign.  It  was  a  revision  of ''  The 
Great  Bible,"  planned  by  Cranmer  as  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, and  made  by  direct  collation  with  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
texts.    It  was  first  published  in  April,  1540,  with  a  prologue 
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byCranmer;  and,  besides  retaining  the  name  of  "The  Great 
Bible,"  was  also  called  "Cranmer's  Bible."  This  became, 
and  remained  till  l.ISS,  the  translation  appointed  to  be  read 
in  churches.  Its  version  of  the  Psalms  is  retained  to  this 
day  by  the  Church  of  England  in  its  Book  of  Commoa 
Prayer. 

&  The  treatment  of  historical  events  in  England  was  still  in 
the  hands  of  chroniclers  ;  and,  even  during  the  first  half  of  the  ^^m 
sixteenth  century,  several  of  the  chroniclers  wrote  in  Latin  in^^H 
preference  to  English.  ^^H 

Of  the  Latin  chroniclers,  we  first  encounter  Bernard  Andr^  bom 
at  Toulouse,  an  Austin  friar,  who  was  present  at  Heary  VIL's  entry 
Into  London  after  Bosworth  Field.    He  iras  blind ;  he  was  a  scholar,  and 
wrote  verses;  and   having  gained  favor  at  court,  he  became  tutor  U> 
Artliur,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  styled  himself  Henry  YIL's  poet  laureate. 
In  1600,  having  retired  from  court,  he  began  to  work  at  his  Latiii  "  Life 
of  Henry  VIL,"  finished  in  1502;  as  well  oa  to  compile  yearly  accounti 
of  the  chief  events  of  bis  time.     There  remain,  however,  his  records  of    ^^H 
only  four  years,  the  latest  bein^  1321,      This   blind   French   poet  and    ^^| 
historiographer,  naturalized  in  England,  although  no  genius,  had  ntiidi    ^^| 
repute  in  his  own  day.  ^H 

Polydore  Vergil,  bom  at  TTrbino,  had  won  fame  in  Italy  before  ha 
came  to  England  for  Peter's  pence,  and  was  there  made  Archdeacon  of 
Wells.  He  returned  to  Italy,  and  died  there  In  I&55.  Amoug  his  works, 
all  written  In  Latin,  is  an  "  English  Chronicle,"  in  twenty-seven  books, 
begun  by  him  In  the  latter  years  of  Henry  VU.,  and  finished  in  the 
earlier  years  of  the  reign  of  Henry  Vin. 

John  Mair  (Latinized  Major),  a  Scolehnan,  bom  in  1469,  a  famonB 
theologian  of  his  day,  having  been  professor  of  divinity  both  at  the 
Sorbonne  and  at  St.  Andrews,  and  having  bad  both  Enox  and  Buchanan 
among  his  pupils,  wrote  in  Latin  theological  and  moral  treatises,  and  a 
"  History  of  Great  Britain,"  In  six  books,  which  joined  the  Chronicles 
of  England  and  Scotland,  and  was  published  at  Paris  in  1521,  the  year 
in  which  Luther  appeared  at  the  Diet  of  Worms.  This  book,  by  a 
Scottish  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  was  not  sparing  In  condemnation  of 
the  corruptions  of  the  clei^  and  the  usurpations  of  the  court  of  Rome. 
For  each  period  Matr  gave  first  the  English  history,  and  then  the  Scot- 
tish. For  Its  free  speech,  Malr's  Historj'  was  placed  by  the  orthodox 
abroad  below  Its  author's  scholastic  writings.    Moir  died  in  1.^50. 

Another  Scottish  chronicler  was  Hector  Boeca  (Boyce),  profeMor 
of  the  College  of  Montacute,  who  published  st  Paris,  in  1S26,  his  Latin 
"  History  of  the  Scots,"  In  nineteen  books.  Boece  was  bom  at  Dundee 
■bonl  IMS,  edncal«d  at  Aberdeen  and  Paris,  where  be  taught  philoso-        « 
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phy,  and  afterwards  was  principal  of  Eing^s  College,  Aberdeen.  Eras- 
mus corresponded  with  him,  and  the  King  of  Scotland  pensioned  him. 
He  died  about  1536. 

9.  Bat  the  most  memorable  chroniclers  daring  this  time  were 
those  who  wrote  in  English.  The  Latin  chronicle  last  men- 
tioned was  translated  into  English,  and  published  at  Edinburgh 
in  1536,  under  the  title  of  the  "  Histor}'^  and  Chroniklis  of  Scot- 
land," forming  one  of  the  most  important  pieces  of  old  Scottish 
prose.  The  translator  was  John  Bellenden,  who  matriculated 
as  a  student  of  St.  Andrews  in  1508.  He  was  liberall}*  edu- 
cated, and  obtained  much  credit  as  a  poet  at  the  court  of  James 
v.,  in  whose  ser\'ice  he  had  been  from  the  time  of  the  king's 
infanc3\  His  translation  of  Boece  was  made  at  request  of  this 
king,  for  whom  also  he  began  a  translation  of  Livj,  of  which  he 
completed  only  the  first  five  books.  Bellenden,  when  he  pub- 
lished his  translation  of  Boece,  was  a  doctor  in  the  Church, 
Archdeacon  of  Mora}',  and  Canon  of  Ross ;  but  he  added  to  his 
translation  an  earnest  letter  to  James  V.  on  the  miseries  of 
wicked  princes  and  the  duty  of  a  king.  Bellenden' s  chief  poem 
was  a  "Proheme  of  the  Cosmographe,"  written  for  the  king's 
instruction.  He  died  at  Rome,  in  1550,  an  earnest  honest  man, 
and  stout  opponent  of  the  Reformation. 

Robert  Fabyan,  an  opulent  citizen  and  politician  of  Lon- 
don, who  died  in  1512,  wrote,  partly  in  verse  and  partly  in 
prose,  his  "Concordance  of  Histories,"  afterwards  called 
**New  Chronicles  of  England  and  France,  in  Two  Parts." 
The  work  opened  with  a  prologue  in  Chaucer's  stanza,  which 
represented  its  author  as  one  who  prepared  material  for  the 
skilled  artist  or  historian  who  should  come  after  him  to  perfect 
what  he  had  rudely  shaped.  The  prologue  ended  with  an  invo- 
cation to  the  Virgin  for  help ;  and  the  seven  parts  of  the  chroni- 
cle, which  brought  the  history  from  Brut  to  the  year  1504, 
ended  with  seven  metrical  epilogues,  entitled  "The  Seven  Joys 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin."  The  chronicle  itself  was  in  prose, 
with  translation  into  English  verse  of  any  Latin  verses  that 
were  cited.  A  notable  example  of  this  was  Fabyan's  English 
version  of  the  Latin  verses  said  to  have  been  made  by  Edward 
IT.  in  his  imprisonment.    Though  Fabyan  was  not  credulous 
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of  miracles  and  marvels,  he  was  a  zealous  churchman,  and,  in  ' 
using  monkish  chroniclos  as  material  for  his  own  compilatio 
history,  was  a  devout  adopter  of  the  censures  of  ail  kings  who 
were  enemies  to  religious  places.     Of  Becket  he  spoke  as  a 
"glorious  martjT"  and  a  "  blessed  saint;  "  of  Henry  II.  as  a 
"  hammer  of  Holy  Church." 

With  the  name  of  Fahyau  as  a  chronicler  is  associated  that  J 
of  Edward  Hal},  who  was  born  in  Shropshire  at  the  end  ] 
of  the   fifteenth  century.     He  was  in  1514  scholar  of  King' 
College,  Cambridge,  but  removed  to  Oxford;  ahout  1518,  he  I 
entered  at  Gray's  Inn,  was  called  to  the  bar,  became  common  j 
sergeant  and  under-sheriff,  and  iu  1540  one  of  the  judges  of  the  I 
sherUTs  court.     His  career  belonged  entirely  to  the  reign  t 
Henry  VIII.,  and  he  died  in  15-17.     His  historj-  of  "  The  Union  i 
of  the   Two    Noble    and    lUustre    Families  of  Lancastre   and 
Yorke,"  commonly  called  Hall's  "Chronicle,"  ended  with  the 
year  1532.     It  was  first  published  in  1548,  after  its  author's 
death,  by  Richard  Grafton,  who  said  that  "  HaU  djing,  and 
being  in  his  latter  time  not  so  painful  and  studious  as  he  ought 
to  have  been,"  Grafton  himself  undertook  the  completion  of  it. 
This  was  a  forbidden  book  under  Phihp  and  Mary. 

Of  this  branch  of  literature,  the  most  agreeable  spccimea 
protluced  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
English  translation  of  Froissart's  "Chronicle,"  made  by  Ztord 
BemeiB,  and  published  in  1523.  Lord  Berncrs  was  educated 
at  Oxford,  travelled  abroad,  earned  the  favor  of  Henry  VII., 
and  was  made  by  Henry  Vlll.  his  Chancellor  of  tho  Exchequer 
for  life.  He  translated  the  "  Golden  Book  "  of  Marcus  Aure- 
Uus,  and  other  works,  and  wrote  also  a  Latin  sacred  play,  ' 
in  Vlneam  Mcam,"  which  was  acted  in  church  atCaltus  after  J 
vespers.  His  translation  of  Froissart  is  among  the  best  pross  1 
English  of  his  time. 

t~  10.  Closely  allied  to  these  English  chronicles  is  tho  famous 

•'  Itinerarj'  "  of  John  Leland,  who  was  born  in  Loudon  about 
1500.     Ho  was  one  of  the  boys  under  William  Lily  at  St.  Paul's 
School.     Tlience  he  proceeded  to  Christ's  College,  Cambridge. 
Ho  took  his  degr(!e  of  B.A,  early  in  1522,  went  then  to  Oxfordf^ 
thcnoe  to  the  University  of  Paris.     He  became  chaplain  i 
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Hbrsriui  to  Henry  A  ill.,  wbc-  ^tt  him.  it  Jnnt.  1530.  im  ret^ 
toiT  of  Poppeiitig.  in  liif  Mareiics-  of  Calais.  Ahoin  i-V^*  at 
obtained  tihe  title  of  Knip's  Antiauarr  :  mret  Teart  iaie:  lit  inir. 
special  Hoense  to  keep  a  curait  a:  PujiiKjiinc-  anc  t^ot'l  n.  JLus- 
land.  Tien  he  wse  for  bis  T«ir&.  h\  roviL  'jommiHsioi..  rravel- 
ling  over  England,  takinr  a*  jiarticiiiar  aetonnt  of  iio:  cities. 
towns,  and  Tillages  of  each  coimty  :  descnbinr  a]Bc>  the  situa- 
tion. BoiL  ooQXBe  of  the  rj\erb.  and  nmni^er  of  mileE  from  phice 
to  place.  He  set  down  the  fierenil  castle&.  religions  honseb.  and 
other  pablic  and  private  bnlldingE.  with  account  of  the  families 
of  best  note  resident  therein.  He  recorded  windows  and  monu- 
ments of  antigoit^*  belonging  to  the  several  cathedrals,  monas- 
teries, etc  He  inspected  also  their  libraries,  toc^  exact  cata- 
logoes  of  bo(^.  even  made  transcnpits  of  matter  nsefol  to  his 
purpose  of  setting  forth  a  trust  worth  v  account  of  the  histoir 
and  antiquities  of  the  kingdom.  Leland.  although  a  church 
reformer,  lamented  the  havoc  made  of  valuable  libraries  at 
the  dissolution  of  the  monasteritis.  and  he  did  what  he  could 
to  bring  into  safe  keeping  the  treasures  of  literature  that  he 
found.  Upon  his  return  to  London,  he  settled  down  to  arrange 
for  the  press  his  vast  accumulations ;  but  after  the  cxcossi\-e 
labor  of  several  years,  his  brain  gave  way^  about  1550,  and  in 
that  condition  he  died  in  1552.  During  his  lifetime,  he  had 
won  distinction  by  publishing  minor  Latin  poems ;  but  at  his 
death,  the  great  mass  of  his  writings  were  still  unpublishoii. 
Many  of  these  were  pilfered,  and  in  a  garbled  form  ap|H'arcil 
on  the  pages  of  other  antiquaries.  It  was  not  until  more  than 
a  centuiy  and  a  half  after  his  death,  that  his  manuscripts  wore 
publish^.  In  1709,  his  '*  Conmientarii  de  Scriptoribus  Britnn- 
nids,"  edited  by  Anthony  Hall,  was  published  in  two  voUiinos ; 
and  in  1715,  his  "  Collectanea  de  Rebus  Britannicis,**  cMiitcni  by 
Thomas  Heame,  was  published  in  six  volumes.  Thoso  nro  li» 
Latin.  His  most  celebrated  work  is  in  English,  the  **  Itinora- 
ry,"  likewise  edited  by  Hearne,  which  was  publishod  in  1710-' 
1712,  in  nine  volumes.  Some  of  his  writings  still  mniiiii  lii 
manuscript. 

U.  A  memorable  piece  of  English  writing  In  tliis  ilnin  t» 
^'The  Gk>vernor,"  by  Sir  ThomM  Blyot»  published  in  15;n ,  -^ 
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a  prose  treatise  on  education,  generous  and  wise  in  its  tone, 
and  strongly  opposing  the  custom  of  ill-treating  schoolboys. 
Elyot  was  a  graduate  of  Cambridge ;  was  knighted  by  Henry 
VIII.,  in  whose  service  he  was  much  employed  in  foreign  em- 
bassies ;  and  died  in  1546.  Although  his  book  on  education  is 
the  one  for  which  he  is  chiefly  remembered,  he  wrote  several 
other  books,  particularly  "The  Castle  of  Health,"  published 
in  1533 ;  a  ''Latin  and  English  Dictionary,"  in  1538,  the  first 
ever  published  in  England;  and  a  ''Defence  or  Apology  of 
Grood  Women/'  in  1545. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

FIRST    HALF   OF   THE   SIXTEENTH   CENTURY: 

POETRY  AND  THE  DRAMA. 

1.  JokB  SkeltOB.— 2.  WiUUn  Dunbar.  — 3.  Garin  IK>iigla8.— 4.  Sir  Darld  Lindsay 
of  tke  MoBBt.  —  5.  Sir  Thooias  Wjatt.  —  6.  Earl  of  Rvrrej.  —  7.  Alexander 
Barelaj.  — 8.  Stephen  Hawe«.  — 0.  William  Roj.  — 10.  Sfottish  Hjmini.— 11. 
The  1h«flia;  the  Moralitj-Plaj.  — 12.  8kelton*8  "Hagniacenee."  — 13.  Llnd- 
•a7*i  Satire  on  the  Three  Estates.  — 14.  Rise  of  the  Modem  Drama.  — 16.  The 
First  Corned  J ;  Nicholas  Udall.— 16.  Masqnes.  — 17.  Interlndes;  John  Hej- 
wood. 

1.  During  this  period,  six  poets  came  into  especial  p]*omi- 
hence,  three  of  them  being  Scotsmen :  John  Skelton,  William 
Dunbar,  Gavin  Douglas,  Sir  Da\^d  Lindsa}-,  Sir  Thomas 
Wyatt,  and  the  Earl  of  Surrey.  These  poets  we  shall  first 
study  in  the  order  named ;  then  we  shall  deal  with  a  few  poets 
of  less  note ;  and  finally  we  shall  examine  the  progress  made 
up  to  1550  in  the  development  of  the  English  drama. 

John  Skelton  was  born  either  in  Cumberland  or  in  Norfolk, 
and  not  before  the  3'ear  1460.  He  took  his  Master's  degree  at 
Cambridge  in  1484  ;  and  in  1490  he  was  spoken  of  by  Caxton 
as  *'  late  created  poet  laureate  "  at  Oxford.  Several  years 
later,  he  was  admitted  to  the  same  title  at  Louvain  and  at  Cam- 
bridge. The  degree  of  poet  laureate  was  then  a  recognized  de- 
gree in  grammar  and  rhetoric  with  versification.  A  wreath  of 
laurel  was  presented  to  each  new  ^'poeta  laureatus; "  and  if 
this  graduated  grammarian  obtained  also  a  license  to  teach  boys, 
he  was  publicly  presented  in.  the  Convocation  House  with  a  rod 
and  ferule.  K  he  served  a  king,  he  might  call  himself  the 
king's  humble  poet  laureate ;  as  John  Ka}-,  of  whom  no  verse 
remains,  was,  as  far  as  we  know,  first  to  do,  in  calling  himself 
poet  laureate  to  Edward  IV.  Before  obtaining  this  degree  the 
candidate  would  be  required  to  write  a  hundred  Latin  verses  on 
the  glory  of  the  University,  or  some  other  accepted  subject. 
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In  H98,  Skelton  took  orders,  and  became  afiei-wards  rector  I 
of  Diss,  Norfolk  ;  at  which  time,  he  was  likewise  tutor  to  Prince  ' 
Henry,  afterward  King  Henry  VIII.    During  the  earlier  days 
of  Cardinal  Wolsej,  Skelton  was  his  friend  ;  but  from  about  the 
year  1519,  when  Wolsey's  oppressions  of  the  clergj-  and  l!ie 
people  became  more  severe,  Skelton  turned  against  him,  and  in 
Ills  fearless  and  savage  satires  braved  the  great  prelate's  wrath. 
Against  that  wrath,  the  poet  had  finally  to  protect  himself  by 
taking   the   sanctuary  of  Westminster  Abbey,  where   he  was  j 
eafely  sheltered  untL  his  death,  in  1529.     He  never  ceased  to  be  ] 
nominal  rector  of  Diss ;  though  he  is  said  to  have  been  sns- 
pended  from  liis  functions  by  Dr.  Richard  Nix,  Lis  diocesan, 
for  inclination  towards  the  opinions  of  the  reformers.     The  par- 
ticular offence  said  to  have  been  chained  against  John  Skelton 
by  the  Dominicans  was  that  he  had  violated  tlie  rule  of  celibacy, 
by  Bccrct  marriage  to  the  mother  of  his  children. 

The  stndent  who  glances  at  the  most  {popular  of  Skelton'a  ] 
poems,  written  in  the  coarse  and  artless  verse  which  has  been 
named  "  Skcltonical,"  and  which  at  first  seems  to  be  mere  dc^- 
gerel,  will  be  in  danger  of  concltiding  that  Skelton  himself  was 
not  a  man  of  much  learning  or  literary  cultivation.     In  reality, 
however,  he  was  both.    That  he  had  many  university  honors, 
that  he  was  a  tutor  in  the  royal  family,  and  that  he  wrote 
Latin  verses,  and  a  prose  treatise  in  Latin  called  "  Speculum  J 
Principis,"  is  proof  of  his  learning;   while  his  literary  cuUi> 
vatlon  was  something  for  which  he  was  distinguished  in  his  ! 
own  day.     Caston  publicly  appealed  to  him  as  an  arbiter  in 
matters  of  scholarship,  sajing  that  Skelton  had  translated  from 
Uie  Latin,  "  not  in  mde  and  olde  langagc,  hut  in  polysshed  and 
ornate  termes  craflely.  as  he  that  hath  reddo  VjTgjlc,  Ovyde, 
Tullye,  and  all  the  other  noble  poets  and  oratours,  to  me  un- 
knowen.     And  also  lie  hath  redde  the  nine  muses,  and  under- 
stanile  thcyr  musicalle  scyencea,  and  to  whom  of  thcjTn  ech« 
scyence  is  approprcd.     T  suppose  ho  hath  dronken  of  Elycon's 
well."     At  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  Prince  Henry   , 
waa  nine  years  old,  Erasmus,  in  dedicating  to  the  boy  a  Latin  ■ 
ode  in  "Praise  of  Britain.  King  Henry  VII.,  and  Ihe  royal ■ 
children,"  congratulated  him  on  being  housed  with  Skelton,  af 
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flfpefn&l  licin  buc  amameu:  of  IhiiisL  iiicTatiirt    "  unim:  Ihitai^ 
ni'jarniL  iiicraniiL  imneL  ^'»  cieniF  '*   .  wur-  rnuic  no:  on*;-  kmdir 

Lif  ci-bsirt  fa:  f5tupT-.  "iim  Sfcuri  itf  fonsmniuaiiiiT..     li.  ijk   otir 

'U*  liif-  sacred  soiin?»  of  it!iimiii£:. 


iie  Skidioc  wns^  fitiT  £  studem  s  Camiindfrf..  bf  aTmcwn^ 
to  larre  irriiiiBB  s  TK»eiE  "  «I^  tbt  Dcaui  of  Kinr  P-cwarc  IT.'' 
Like  one  of  tiie  old  metrici^  tniiredies-  of  met  iulicii  from  hirfj 
estaxe.  il  liJk  —  ihe  dead  king  sjieaking  —  haw  ibc-  davs  of 
porver.  of  we&hki  -vrmng  fram  the  cazmnonaln'.  of  cxiszjr  works 
imder  a  mle  nksafiing  U'  same.  u>  oiiie?F  dispteasiitf .  a»  ai  aa 


rr  I  ask  nf  nrr  misdninp: 

Siib  I  cumm  mis:  nor  uneDd  rcvnr  cvimpiUmiiif  ? 
^tud,  ecct^  nvac  u  jiuipcTY  darmif*.^ 

Tbe  lail  Ime.  suggesting  Toyhl  pomp  a53oep  in  dusu  is  ibe 
refrain  to  ererv  stanza.  In  14^5?  Ske^ion  wrote,  in  CbancoT''s 
■efjtiT^,  an  "*  ElegT  upon  iLe  Death  of  ibe  Earl  of  Xorthnmlxr- 
land,*'  who  was  killed  bj  an  insurgent  ^x^i-valace  in  Yorksluiv« 
During  the  latter  part  of  the  it^ign  of  Henn'  VI L,  prol\jibh\ 
Skelton  wrote  his  '*  Bowge  of  Court/*  It  was  an  allogorical 
ooart  poem  against  court  follies  and  vices. 

Bowge  if  the  IVpnch  homcke  (the  months :  and  bow|!e  oC  eonit  wan  tb« 

old  technical  name  for  the  right  to  fee«)  at  a  khi^*«  table.    Sk^Uon  her« 

told,  in  Chancer*!  stanza,  how  in  auiiUDn  he  thought  of  tlio  craft  <4  old 

poets  who 

Tader  M  eorrrte  tmnf*  m  «o«M  b« 
Chi  toiKbe  a  troaUi,  and  cloke  It  subtylly 
With  frcMbe  utteraunce  toll  aentcDcyously.** 

Weary  with  much  thinking,  he  slept  at  the  port  of  Harwich  In  mine 
host's  house  called  "  Power's  Keye; ''  and  it  seemed  to  him  tlisl  he  mw 
sail  into  harbor  a  goodly  ship,  which  cast  anchor,  and  was  iHmnlod  by 
traders  who  found  royal  merchandise  in  her.  The  poet  Also  wi«nt  ou 
hoard,  where  he  found  no  acquaintance,  and  there  was  nnich  tioise« 
until  one  commanded  all  to  hold  their  peace,  and  said  that  tho  sbtp  was 
the  ''Bowge  of  Court,"  owned  by  the  Dame  Saunce-pere  (IVi'iirss); 
that  her  merchandise  was  called  Favor,  and  who  would  havo  It  utust 
pay  dear.  The  poet  found  that  there  were  seven  subtle  persons  In  ibn 
ship: 
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"The  am  wu  F«voll.  foil  of  (lattrr, 

With  fublca  t«lM  thnt  well  cpade  fajne  a  [ale; 
The  leaoiide  wu  8uipecle.  which  that  daj-ly 

MytdemplfriicbcmsD,  with  face  decdij  sod  pulll  I 

Wllh  other  faure  of  Ibc^r  aS^Dlte,  ] 

Dj-sdnj-ns,  EjQlle,  Dyssj-muler,  Subtylle." 

Then  seTen  ains  of  the  court  had  for  their  friend  Fortune,  who  often 
dauced  vrith  them;  but  tbcy  bod  no  love  for  tbe  new-(»imer,  Dread,  the 
name  of  the  poet.  Favell  cloaked  his  ill-will  with  sugared  speech.  Dread 
thanked  him,  and  was  then  addressed  in  turn  by  the  other  vices,  eacli  in 
his  own  fashion ;  and  at  lost  Dread,  tbe  pocl,  was  about  to  jump  out  of 
tbe  ship  to  avoid  being  slun,  wliea  he  awoke,  "  caught  penne  and  ynke, 
and  wrote  this  tytytl  buke." 

But  Skelton's  fame  does  not  rest  upon  good  thought  put  into 
this  conventional  disguise.  He  felt  with  the  people ;  and  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  we  shall  find  him  speaking  with  them,  and 
for  them,  by  putting  bold  words  of  his  own  upon  the  life  of  his 
own  day  into  a.  form  of  ver.se  borrowed  from  nobody.  This 
form  of  verse,  which  has  been  called  Sfceltonical,  apiieared  in 
the  delicately  plaj-ful  "  Itoke  of  Phyllj'p  Sparowe,"  the  lament 
of  a  maid  over  the  death  of  a  pet  sparrow-  Tlie  lament  ended 
with  a  Latin  epitaph  to  the  bird,  and  it  was  followed  by  dainty 
commendations  of  its  mistress.  This  poem,  suggested  no  doubt 
by  the  Sparrow  of  Catullus,  waa  written  by  Skelton  before  the 
end  of  1508. 

During  the  earlier  years  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VTII.,  Skelton 
was  in  high  favor  with  his  old  pupil ;  and  later  in  the  poet's 
life,  it  must  have  been  in  part  tbe  consciousness  of  the  king's 
IViendship  for  him  that  eml>o[dened  him  to  make  his  tremendous 
assaults  on  Cardinal  Wolsey,  HLs  favorite  manner  beeanio  sa- 
tiric, and  even  vituperative,  animated  by  passionate  indignation 
at  the  evils  of  the  time,  and  by  genuine  sj-mpathy  with  the  dis- 
content of  the  people.  The  least  eroditable  of  his  writings  in 
tliia  satiric  vein  are  four  minor  |x>cms,  personally  abusive  of 
Sir  Christopher  Garnesche,  gentleman  usbcr  to  Hcnrj'  VIII.. 
with  whom  iSkelton  had  a '*  flyting."  —  a  contest  of  metrical 
scolding  in  billingsgate,  for  the  diversion  of  tlie  king  and  bia 
court.  This  metrical  scolding- match  belongs  to  n  form  of  lit- 
erature descended  from  the  "  tenson"  or  "jeu  parti  "  of  early 


IVovcn^  poetrr.  Tut  •■  t^nsoi.  '  ^sxr  l  eou^  n  fiiititgu*  o' 
oontentioL  wiiicL  fooiiL  iif  wr*-  un^  i-n'-oi^ai  lit-eraiiir'  frcnL 
irit-combaif  of  tiit  ATii:.»r  oi  ni^.r  ]»oinii-  o'  i'"n-.  ai,L  yLL'jrifJvir. . 
Bm  tilt  fifteeniL  oennr;  sta-aii'jtjc  !\-  mrir;  v^vr  v  l  roup. 
heartinest  it  ckxilinc  via.  reiiiiiitrf  o:  Iiir,  Tau-.  u  i  f^-iiiii:. 
irhicL  i&ktt  ia  namt  iron,  out  oic  nam*:  I  or  'j'jiiiriuiiJJL..  -  fin.' 
the  two  poeiB.  wiib.  if  Uie;.  nac  L'^tiC  b'jiii*:  'j*jiuiirief  earue:. 
irooid.  liiTDDgii  a  "Xeufioi..'  iiavt  iieeL  aiia£:iiiiir  aiic  u^l'iridiur 
casileF  in  tiit  air.  vert  acnrt  iiitoL  earu.  iKiUiiitjrmr  ea'jL  ouie: 
nith  liie  pen  af  iitairrL*'  ue-  if  111^7"  iiad  Komt-  inxc  int  tih-'-arci. 
and  the  pent  were  ianiifcf  viii.  viijii  thex  vert  enrur^^il.  t:a:± 
in  the  piarful  endtiavor  ic-  knocik  dovL  iiif-  Iriencl.  C»f  pnnrac-.. 
Boch  perfannanfxr  vat  &  decradaiioL  of  uie  char&cssr  of  joet 
and  man  of  lecLers  :  and  in  Skeh^aL^^  ca9&.  a^  ir  iha:  of  everr 
other  satiric  jKiet.  ssiire  docE^  no;  deserre  res^jieai  untii  it  Tises 
above  pereanal  petulanoe..  and  is  inspired  bj  wraiii  ai  rreal  pnb- 
Hc  wrongs,  and  vy  campasaian  for  those  who  suSer  sooL  wrongis. 
The  first  of  Skelton's  greai  satires  is  •■  >fieak.  Parrc^^"' 
written,  not  in  his  own  jiecuiiar  rerse..  bm  in  C'hanccir's  sc^veti- 
lined  stanza.  It  was  wriruen  a'riom  lo2S.  at  the  heig"ht  of  Wol* 
sej's  power.  This  man.  then  snpreme  mini5t<?T,  was  honsdi 
Inxurioaslv  in  his  palaoe  at  Hampton  Court :  the  English  ]xs>plo 
snfiered  from  his  exactions,  and  he  was  daily  pointisi  at  by 
chnrch  reformers,  who  inveighed  against  the  **  jx"vmp  ami 
pride  "  of  a  high  clergy,  more  ready  to  shear  than  Awi  thoir 
sheep.  Then  it  was  that  John  Skelton.  who  folt  with  tho  |xh>- 
pie,  poured  npon  Wolsey  from  the  voice  of  ouo  tho  wrath  of 
many.  In  his  poem  of  **  Speak,  Parrot/'  ho  uttoitn!  satitv 
through  a  medley  of  apt  sayings,  jumbled  tc^Hhor  and  plonn- 
antly  blended  with  scraps  ih>m  the  parrot's  foast  of  langua){OA. 
The  parrot  appeared  frequently  as  a  court  bini,  in  tho  Euro- 
pean literature  of  these  times ;  and  although  |>arrot.*<  hnd  boon 
brought  into  Europe  by  the  followers  of  Aloxandor  tho  i«ivrtt 
man}'  centuries  l>efore,  their  difl\ision  in  tho  onrlior  yoni*»  of 
the  sixteenth  century  was  due  to  the  followers  of  Cohnnhnw, 
for  it  was  one  of  the  smaller  results  of  tho  diHiH)vory  of  Iho 
New  World.  Skelton's  Parrot  was  gayly  |>n{ntod  m  11  ImlloR* 
pet,  and  a  philologist  who  picked  up  phrases  in  nil  tonguon, 
and  also,  as  he  said, 
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"Such  shreilis  of  Beatecce,  strowed  in  the  shop  I 

Of  amicyent  Arislippua  and  Buch  oiher  mo  1 

I  gader  togyther  and  dose  in  my  crop."  1 

Wlifltever  else  may  bo  obaciirc   in   liis  whimsically  diejointedJ 

oracles,  it  is  clear  tliat  he  meant  Henrj'  VIII.  and  Wolsey  bjr  I 

the  dogs  Bo-Uo  and  Hough-lio  (Bow-wow  and  Wow-wow),  whea  I 

he  said :  '  I 

"  Bo-ho  doth  bark  well,  but  Hough-ho  he  mleth  the  ring;  I 

From  Scarpar;  to  Tarlaiy  renown  therein  doth  spring,  I 

WlUi,  He  said,  and  Wb  said,  I  wot  now  what  I  wot,  I 

Qaad  magnua  eat  dominus  Juiaa  Scariolh."  I 

Elsewhere  Wotscy  was  he  who  makes  men  to  jumble,  to  stum"   I 
ble,  to  tumble  down  like  foola,  to  lower,  to  drop,  to  kneel,  to  J 
Btoop,  and  to  play  couch-quail.     "  He  csrrieth  a  king  in  hia   ] 
sleeve,  if  all  the  world  Tail."     Since  Deucalion's  flood,  spoke 
the  Parrot,  there  were  never  seen  "  so  many  noble  bodies  under 
one  daw's  head  ;  so  many  thieves  hanged  and  thieves  never  the 
less  ;  BO  much  prisoument  for  matters  not  worth  an  haw ;  so 
bold  a  bragging  butcher,  and   flesli  sold  so  <lear ;   so  many 
plucked  partridges,  and  so  Tat  <]uails ;  so  mangy  a  mostilT  cur 
the  great  greyhound's  peer;  so  fat  a  maggot  bred  of  a  flesh- 
fly;  was  never  such  a  filthy  Gorgon,  nor  such  an  epicure,  sines 
Deucalion's  flood  I  make  thee  fast  and  sure." 

The  second  of  hia  great  satires  is  "Why  Come  ye  Not  to 
Court?  "  in  which  the  same  public  scorn  of  Wolsey  is  poured 
forth  in  Skelton's  own  verse  ;  a  foim  of  verse  that  was  itself 
papular,  — earnest,  whimsical,  with  torrents  of  rh>'me  added  to  J 
short  lines  kindi-ed  in  accent  and  alliteration  to  the  old  nationd  I 
form  of  verae.  \ 

All  was  wrong  in  the  land;  the  English  nobles  were  extinguished 
under  the  red  hat.      "  Our  barons  be  so  hold,  into  a  mouie-hole  they 
would  run  away  and  creep,  like  a  mnyny  o(  sheep;  dare  not  look  out  al 
door,  (or  dread  of  the  magtiH  cur.  for  dread  of  the  butcher's  itog  would 
worry  them  like  an  hog."    '■  I  pray  God  aave  the  king,"  says  Skelton,  J 
"wherever  he  go  or  ride,  I  pray  God  be  bis  guide."     But  "once  yel9 
■gain  of  you  I  wonid  frnyne  (ask),  Why  come  ye  not  to  Court  f    Tal 
wblchcourt?    To  the  King's  Court,  or  to  Hampton  Court  ?    Nay.tolh*   I 
King's  Court:  tlie  King's  Court  should  have  the  excellence.    But  Hamp- 
tou  Court  hath  the  pro-cm hicnce,  and  Torkiis  Place  with  my  lurdis 
fTMe,  to  whose  magnlflcenoe  I*  alt  the  confluence,  taXU,  and  lupplic*- 
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tionB,  embaasides  of  all  nmti(m&.  A  straw  for  law.  it  shall  be  ae  be  will. 
He  regardeth  lordes  no  more  than  potsfaordeE :  he  is  xu  sucb  eiatiou  of 
Ills  exaltation,  and  the  suppurtatiou  of  our  sot-ereipi  lunl.  that..  Otxi  to 
record,  he  nileth  all  at  will  wiihout  reason  or  skill.  Huwiivii  liie  pri- 
mordial of  his  wretched  original,  and  hie  base  protein,  and  hit  ^rea^y 
genealogy,  he  came  of  the  sang-royal  that  was  casi  out  of  a  uuicher's 
stalL"  In  more  than  twelve  hundred  of  such  short  hnes  bkelton's 
"  Why  Come  ye  Not  to  Court  ? ''  i*oured  out  the  anger  of  the  jieopk 
against  Wolsey: 

•*  Be  makeifa  so  proode  pratfOw 
That  in  bis  equipoleiw 
He  jncytb  him  aquhraJent 
With  God  aomipotait  : 
But  yet  beware  the  rt»d, 
▲ad  tha  atrake  of  God.** 

Sfcelkm  felt  deeply,  or  be  eooM  not,  eren  with  tiie  kisg't  secret  ^ror, 
ha.Te  braTed  Wolsey  in  his  day  of  power  with  so  bold  a  satire.  In  this 
poem  he  iMuntM  the  condition  of  the  courL 

There  wss  jet  a  third  great  satire,  his  *-*'  Colin  Clout,'*  which 
alao  denouDoed  Wolsey,  but  of  which  the  main  impose  was  to 
paint  the  oondition  of  the  oonntry.  Colin  Clout  represented  in 
his  poem  the  poor  Englishman  of  the  daj«  mstic  or  town-bred. 
TbB  name  blends  the  two  forms  of  life :  Colin  is  from  *•*'  colonas  *' 
(tiller  of  the  soil),  whence  clown ;  Cloat,  or  Patch,  sign  of  a 
sedentary  calling,  stands  for  the  town  medianic,  such  as  Bot- 
tom the  Weaver,  and  his  ^^  crew  of  patches,  base  mechanicals.*' 
In  Skeltonic  Terses,  about  equal  in  number  to  those  of  ^^  Why 
Come  ye  Not  to  Court?  "  Colin  Clout  uttered  his  simple  thouglit 
upon  the  troubles  of  the  church,  and  all  the  evil  that  had  come 
of  the  corruption  of  the  bishops  and  high-churchmen.  ^^  That 
the  people  talk  this,  somewhat  there  is  amiss,"  said  Skclton. 
In  this  poem  the  reference  to  Wolsey  was  only  incidental,  and 
the  desire  was  to  sustain  the  church  by  showing  what  reform 
of  discipline  it  needed  if  it  was  to  ^  Met  Colin  Clout  have  none 
manner  of  cause  to  moan."  While  bishops'  mules  eat  gold, 
^'  their  neighbors  die  for  meat."     Heresies  multiply : 

"  Men  hurt  their  souls. 
Alas,  for  Goddes  will, 
Why  sit  ye,  prelates,  still, 
And  suffer  all  this  ill  ? 
Ye  bishops  of  estates 
Should  open  the  broad  gates 
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Of  your  spiritual  charge 
And  cume  forlii  at  large. 
Like  lanterns  of  light. 
In  the  people's  Bight, 
In  ptilpils  Bwteniyke 
For  the  weal  piiblyke 
01  priesthood  ia  this  case." 
Colin  Clout  closed  his  rhyming  wiUi  a  prayer  to  Christ ! 
"  Such  grace  that  lie  ue  geud 
To  rectify  and  amend 
Things  that  are  amiss 
When  that  His  pleasure  is.    Amen." 

Among  Skclton'g  other  poems  two  have  yet  to  be  named. 
One  of  these  was  u  coarse  humorous  piece  upon  the  brewing  or 
"  Timnyng  of  Elynour  Rummyng,"  who  kept  an  ale-house  on  a 
hill  by  Leatherhead,  and  became  known  to  the  courtiers  of 
Henry  VIII.  when  the  court  was  at  Nonsuch,  about  six  miles 
oiT.      The  other  i>oem  was  a  morality  play  called  "Magntfl- 

2  For  the  next  three  poets  of  power  in  English  literature, 
we  pass  from  Kngland  to  Scotland  ;  and  the  first  and  greatest 
of  tliese,  William  Dnubar,  was  an  exact  contemporary  of 
Bkclton.  He  was  born  at  Lothian  about  the  year  1460;  and 
took  his  degree  in  arts  at  St.  Andrews,  in  1479.  For  a  time 
be  was  a  Franciscan  or  Grey  Friar,  and  preached  in  England 
and  in  Picardj-.  In  1491  he  was  one  of  an  embassy  to  France, 
n  lettered  priest  acting  ae  secretary  under  the  Earl  of  Bothwell. 
After  this  he  was  abroad  for  some  years  in  the  King  of  Scot- 
land's 9e^^^ce,  and  then  returned  home  and  resided  at  the  court 
of  James  IV.,  having  a  small  pension  of  ten  pounds  Scots. 
He  died  in  Scotland  about  1530. 

Dunbar  was  a  small  man,  and  was  Joated  at  in  controversy 
as  a  dwarf.  On  one  occasion,  he  seems  to  have  accepted  Uie 
degrading  task  of  engaging  in  a  word-battle  with  a  fellow-poet, 
Walter  Kennedy,  for  the  amusement  of  lookers-on.  The  con- 
test is  commemorated  in  "The  Flyting  of  Dunbar  and  Ken- 
nedy," But  siidi  work  is  altogether  pitiful,  and  was  unworthy 
to  express  the  humaoitj'  and  the  noble  genius  of  a  great  poet 
like  William  Dunbar,  whom  both  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  George 
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Ellis  placed  at  the  head  of  Scottish  poets.  In  the  writings 
of  Dunbar  humor  abounded,  but  it  was  the  humor  of  a  man 
essentially  earnest.  No  poet  from  Chaucer  till  his  own  time 
equalled  Dunbar  in  the  range  of  genius.  He  could  pass  from 
broad  jest  to  a  pathos  truer  for  its  homeliness ;  he  had  a  play 
of  fancy  reaching  to  the  nobler  heights  of  thought,  a  delicacy 
joined  with  a  terse  vigor  of  expression  in  short  poems  that 
put  the  grace  of  God  into  their  worldly  wisdom. 

Of  Dunbar's  principal  poems,  the  first  is  "  The  Golden 
Terge,*'  written,  probably,  before  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth centur}'.  It  is  in  stanzas  of  nine  ten-S3'llabled  lines, 
forming  a  peculiar  measure  allied  to  that  of  the  balade,  each 
stanza  having  a  musical  cadence  of  two  rhymes  thus  interlaced, 
—  aabaabbab. 

This  poem  also  begins  with  the  conventional  May  morning.  The  poet 
rose  with  the  sun,  saw  the  dew  on  the  flowers,  heard  the  songs  of  the 
birds,  while  a  brook  rushed,  over  pebbles  and  little  waterfalls,  among  the 
bushes.  The  sound  of  the  stream  and  song  of  the  birds  caused  him  to 
sleep  on  the  flowers.  In  dream  he  then  saw  the  river,  over  which  there 
came  swiftly  towards  him  a  sail,  white  as  blossom,  on  a  mast  of  gold, 
bright  as  the  sun.  A  hundred  ladies  in  green  kirtles  landed  from  the 
ship.  Among  them  were  Nature  and  Queen  Venus,  Aurora,  Flora,  and 
many  more.  May  walked  up  and  down  in  the  garden  between  her  sis- 
ters April  and  June,  and  Nature  gave  her  a  rich,  painted  gown.  The 
ladies  saluted  Flora,  and  sang  of  love.  Cupid  and  Mars,  Saturn,  Mer- 
cury, and  other  gods,  were  there,  also  playing  and  singing,  all  arrayed  in 
green.  The  poet  crept  through  the  leaves  to  draw  nearer,  was  spied  by 
love's  queen,  and  arrested.  Then  the  ladies  let  fall  their  green  mantles, 
and  were  armed  against  him  with  bows,  but  looked  too  pleasant  to  he 
terrible.  Dame  Beauty  came  against  him,  followed  by  the  damsels  Fair 
Having,  Fine  Portraiture,  Pleasaunce,  and  Lusty  Cheer.  Then  came 
Reason  in  plate  and  mail,  as  Mars  armipotent,  with  the  Golden  Targe, 
or  shield,  to  be  his  defender.  Youth,  Innocence,  and  other  maids  did 
no  harm  to  the  shield  of  Reason.  Sweet  Womanhood,  with  all  her  good 
company.  Nurture  and  Loveliness,  Patience,  Good  Fame  and  Steadfast- 
ness, Benign  Look,  Mild  Cheer,  Sohemess,  and  others,  found  their  darts 
powerless  against  the  Grolden  Targe.  High  Degree  failed  also;  Estate 
and  Dignity,  Riches,  and  others,  loosed  against  him  in  vain  a  cloud  of 
arrows.  Venus  then  brought  in  allegorical  recruits,  and  re-arranged  her 
forces.  But  reason,  with  the  Shield  of  Gold,  sustained  the  shock,  till 
Presence  threw  a  powder  in  his  eyes  that  blinded  him.  Then  Reason 
was  jested  at,  and  banished  into  the  greenwood.  The  poet  was  wounded 
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nearlyto  the  death,  and  [a  amoment  was  Dame  Beauty's  prisoner.  Fair  ' 
Calling  emiled  upon  him;  Cherlshln?  fed  him  with  Tair  words;  Danger 
esme  to  him,  and  delivered  him  to  Heaviness.  But  then  the  wind  began 
to  blow,  and  all,  Qying  to  the  ship,  departed.  As  they  went  they  fired 
guns,  by  which  tlie  poet  was  awakeueit  to  the  renewed  sense  of  the  fresh 
May  morning.  This  kind  of  invention  Is  as  old  oa  "The  Romaunl  of 
the  Rose,"  and  Diintiar  took  it  from  Chaucer.  Though  Chancer  had 
been  dead  a  hundred  years,  no  poet  had  yet  succeeded  to  bis  throoe. 
The  land  was  still  "full  filled  with  his  songs."  Goner  uid  Lydgats. 
were  still  named  after  him  In  conrtiy  verse  as  the  two  other  chief  poata  _ 
of  the  past;  but  of  Chaucer  men  thought  as  Duubar  wrot«ino: 
closing  staaias  of  his  "  Golden  Terge : " 


Tf  rend  CtiiD' 


I  of  Theic 


ir  Bn«U>h  III  tba  Ueht, 


In    Dunbar's  second    great   [)oEm,    "The    Thistle   and    thai 
Rose,"  he  was  stilt  a  folloivcr  of  Chancer,   constructing   hls^l 
own  work  on  a  time-honored  model.     It  was  written  in  \aOS, 
to  celebrate  the  marriage  which  took  place  that  year  between 
King  James  IV.  of  Scotland  and  Margaret  Tudor,  daughter  of 
Henry  VII.  of  England.      It  is  essentially  a  court  ix>em,  la,  . 
Chaucer's  stanza,   and   planned  to  a  form   that  had  i 
become  traditional  Id  Chaucer's  time. 

Here,  again,  we  have  the  May  morning,  and  the  poet  sleeping  In  his 
bed,  when  Aurora  looked  in  at  his  window,  with  a  pale  green  face,  and 
on  her  hand  a  lark,  whose  song  bade  lovers  wake  from  slumber.  Fresh 
Hay  stood  then  before  his  bed,  aiid  bade  the  sluggard  rise  and  t 
aomelbing  In  her  honor.  Why  should  he  rise,  he  asked,  for  few  bird*  ' 
MDg,  and  Hay  brought  only  cold  and  wind  tliat  caused  him  to  forbeic  4 
walking  among  her  boughs  ?  She  smiled,  and  yet  bade  him  rise  to  keep'J 
blE  promise  that  be  would  descriira  "  the  rose  of  most  pleasauuce." 
the  departed  iiilo  a  fair  garden:  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  v 
bailily  alter  her,  among  the  flowers,  under  ilie  bright  sunrise,  where 
the  birds  sang  for  eomfort  of  the  light.  They  sang  Hall  to  the  May, 
llail  to  the  Homing,  tlail  to  Princess  Nature,  before  whom  birds,  beasu, 
flowers,  and  herbs  were  about  to  appear,  *'  as  Ihey  had  wont  in  Hay 
froro  year  to  year,"  and  pay  due  reverence.  First  of  the  beasts  came  llie 
Lion,  whom  Dunbar's  description  pleasantly  associated  with  the  Uon  on 
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the  aims  oi  ScotlaiMl.  Nature,  while  crowning  him,  gare  him  a  lesson 
in  just  rule.  A  like  lesson  she  gave  to  the  Eagle,  when  she  crowned  him 
King  of  Birds ;  and  to  the  Thistle,  who  personifieil  King  James  of  Scot- 
land, when  she  crowned  him  wilh  nihy,  and  bade  him  defend  all  others 
in  the  field.  Then  came  the  poet*s  welcome  of  the  Tudor  Margaret, 
when  Nature  glorified  her  as  the  Rose,  the  freshest  Queen  of  Flowers; 
and  the  poem  closed  with  a  song  of  hail  and  welcome  to  her  from 
the  merle,  the  lark,  the  nightingale,  and  from  the  common  voice  of 
the  small  birds,  who,  by  their  shrill  chorus,  woke  the  poet  from  his 
dream. 

Thus  far  in  Dunbar's  work,  we  trace  the  tokens  of  his  con- 
scious apprenticeship  to  Chaucer ;  but  in  all  liis  work  after  this 
point,  we  see  proof  that  he  has  fully  mastered  his  craft,  and 
that  he  utters  what  is  within  him  in  a  manner  of  his  own. 
With  >igorous  homeliness  in  ix)etry,  a  certain  coarseness  was 
then  often  associated  —  coarseness  which  was  not  immorality, 
but  consisted  in  plain  utterance  of  truths  belonging  to  the 
grosser  side  of  life.  This  was  common  in  Dunbar's  humorous 
poetry.  It  was  used  with  noble  purpose  in  his  third  great  poem, 
—  "The  Dance  of  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins,"  written  in  1507,  a 
piece  in  which  new  life  was  given  to  the  old  forms  of  allegorical 
poetry  by  the  genius  of  a  master.  On  the  festival  night  before 
Lent,  Dunbar  saw  heaven  and  hell,  in  a  trance ;  and  it  seemed 
to  him  that  Mahoun  called  for  a  dance  among  the  fiends.  As 
the  Seven  Deadly  Sins  joined  in  the  dancing,  the  allegorical 
description  of  each  one  became  vi\id  with  intensity  of  life,  and 
was  realized  to  the  imaginations  of  the  x>eople  by  a  profound 
earnestness  expressed  with  playful  humor.  This  poem  was 
followed  by  one  purely  humorous,  which  descnbed  another  of 
the  sports  called  for  by  Mahoun,  "The  Joust  between  the 
Tailor  and  the  Soutar"  (shoemaker).  And  this,  again,  was 
followed  by  an  ironical  "Amends  to  the  Tailors  and  Sou  tars," 
with  the  refrain,  "Tailors  and  soutars,  blest  be  3'e!"  which 
was  but  a  new  form  of  fl3'ting.  You  tailors  and  soutars  can 
shape  anew  a  misfashioned  man,  cover  with  crafts  a  broken 
back,  mend  ill-made  feet : 

"  In  erd  ye  kyth  tic  miracles  here 
In  heaven  ye  sail  be  sancts  full  clear, 
Though  ye  be  knaves  in  this  countrie: 
Tallon  Mid  soatars,  blest  be  ye  t " 


To  the  same  year,  1507,  in  which  "  The  Dance  of  the  Seven 

Deadly   Sina"    waa    written,    belongs  hia    "Lament  for  the 

Makars"    (poets),  writlen  when    the    author  lay  dangerously 

ill.     It  is  in  mosical  four-lined  stanzas,  each  ending  with  the 

lefrain,  "Timor  mortis  conturbat  me"  ("The  fear  of  death 

Ldisquieta  me  ").     Warm  with  religious  feeling  and  a  sense  ofjJ 

■  luiman  feUowsLip,  speaking  high  thought  in  homely  phras 

Fa  true  poet's  blending  of  patlios  and  good-humor,  it  bows  tol 

the  supremacy  of  death  while  Dunbar  joins  lament  with  kindl/fl 

memories  of  poets  who  have  died  before  him : 

"And  he  bits  now  la'en  last  of  aw 
Gude  geuLto  Slobo,  and  Qiiintine  Schaw, 
Of  wlioro  all  wicbtls  has  plUe: 
Timor  morlit  conturbat  me. 

"  Gude  Malster  Walter  Keaaeij 
In  point  of  deid  lies  veril;; 
Great  rutb  It  were  that  ao  auld  be; 
liinoT  inorlU  conturbuf  me. 

"  Sen  he  has  ail  my  brother  ta'en 
He  will  not  let  me  live  aUne: 
On  forse  1  niauu  bis  next  prej  be: 
Timor  mortis  conturbat  me. 

"  Sen  (or  Ibe  tlcatb  remeld  is  none. 
Bust  Is  that  we  tor  death  dispone, 
After  giir  death  that  live  may  we: 
Ttinor  mortis  conturbat  ine." 

3.  Qavln  Donglas,  another  Scottish  poet,  was   somowhiit 

younger  lliau  Dunbar,     He  waa  born  about  the  year  1474,  son 

of  tliat  Archibald,  Earl  of  Angus,  who  was  known  as  Bell-ttie- 

Cal,     He  was  educated  in  Scotland  and  in  France ;  he  took 

holy  onlers,  and  in  1509  was  made  rector  of  Hawick;    htU-r- 

ward,  he  became  provost  of  tit.  Giles  in  Edinburgh.     In  1513 

I  Ue  waa  nominated  by  Queen  Margaret  ns  Aroliljisliop  of  St. 

I  Andrews.     He  took  possession  of  the  archbishop's  palace,  and 

[  was  besieged  in  it  by  one  of  the  other  claimants ;  but  a  third 

^claimant  olilained  the  Pope's  grant  of  tlie  see,  and  Douglas 

Kjlelded.     The  remaining  disputants  opposed  armed  followings 


10  «HH--  anouH?:  ir.  Lnv  cauiear:...  m::  eair  t*i  ;.  raunnnimK&i  i: 
151- ■  IB-  biSDonn  cT  LFnnEv^  iKicair:  vimai...  an  unpr:  an. 
1*oi>*  DO^  naminaifc  v^ni.  i»oiiz;fi'  1  U:  sf*.  rii.  .h  «■•;- 
Accase'i  c-  Drocnnnr  duii  ii'oi.  liom,  .  nzi  ^u-  mai!  :  ^(*i 
tr*"  ainnoTTT'  c  "  ill*  oi .  r'v:.  f  m.  A^laT■?l«^  ir:i  '.r/irirt^i-^no. 
farr  io:  aDoc.  :  yecj  it-  ttil-  ri:ji-.asf'  itiif-:  :•:  Ijiiic  r 
.Aiu&zi'  Decamr  rearsii:  an  h-  itu"  :::-  iii.Niirinr.  ?■•  Tirvi; 
^^esxor.  e  meaianoL  aiuionir-  -ina!v>T  m  ;*'«•£ r  ih  imi.  .-iu; 
acr^ms:  fim.  an^.  etv  0:.  im:  rran  i^a^iir^  an.  .'ri.:iiOi:rj»  Thi 
iiev  oisiioi' came..  Ill-- cainecnk..  ii£-  i  ir-r;  r  lii-r*  r.  f."Tn>. 
bni  'wiuioc:  eenonr  biooosiic.:.  i:.  \'..'2\  iii.  >:r:j.  r:  nc"r-:i(»< 
oomiHdiec  GaTTi.  LFomria^  i  latt  rciar;  i:  t-Rrun,.  1-1 .  wrv 
-irti  receiTet*.  ann  pensioner  a:  lU;  ccizt:  o:'  Hf"rT7  VJli  ]r. 
Jfibniar:. .  lo2i.  n*.  wa-  u.  acouani  rtpfjfiroi-'  ,'.  rr& ■::<-.? .  T^w 
revenufii  o'  iii--  fie<  ^cr  geanesirau-j'.  ani  :.ni  "Pon*  was  ar- 
iieaiec*.  tt  les:  n;  caana  inert  muTu:  rn  ^v«.  i*-  TVnifi-lfts  thr 
ardibisiioprk  o.'  S;.  Andrev  V  inci.  sl^slu.  tataiw  The  of^.v 
was  mveL  U'  sami  oik  eiac  :  anc  ii.  uic-  nunr  v«ii.  l,v?*2. 
liou^ias  died  ir  LoDdoi.  o:  tm  plapiK . 

At  i  poei.  lioxHiiaf  i^  chiefl;-  Temomhorrc  for  Iits  Viip-l^sh 
TersioL  of  tiie  •■-Slneid  :  "  hu:  iu  aW  vrou  t^c  oriijinn',  ivs-^nw, 
*-Tiit  TsusLCi'  ofHono:."  and  "  Klnp  HarJ."  Thr  fivmo;  i^ 
fr  court  poem  dedicated  tf>  .lamo^  l^■.  ;  H  in  \hc  nvs^iir^ 
adopted  by  Dunbar  in  ••  "nir  Goldon  Torjrc  ; "  nmi  is  sn 
allegorr  imitated  in  the  uf;ual  wav  fVom  pooms  j]>n(  romniiwvi 
in  lashion.  C)n  a  May  morning  the  p*v*t  ontoro*i  a  ^n;\^'»n. 
swooned,  and  dreamed  of  a  prcwssion  o(  ^tiponf^  ai^i  bov 
oourl.  Diana  and  her  foUowcrs.  Venus  and  all  her  tr.Mn.  ^jth 
the  court  of  the  Muses,  to  the  Palnee  of  Hontu.  T\w  pj^l^iv 
was  built  on  a  high  slippcn  rook  with  mAm  ivilhR.  nm)  h\\\  ono 
leading  to  the  summit.  After  much  deUiU  olasKionl  nnA  nllo- 
gorical,  after  seeing  the  Muses  cull  (lo^-en^  of  rholoHo.  \^i^^\\^ 
Douglas  awoke,  wrote  a  lay  in  j^raiso  of  l)onoi\  nuil  t^Mhininl 
his  poem  to  the  king.  Steady  maintenntuv  of  right  nuil  \\\M\\ 
which  runs  through  the  liternturo  of  our  et>unti\ .  (q  hvw,  no 
doubt.  We  find  it  also  \\\  («avin  Douglnn^N  W\Wr  )\t\v)\\  of 
««King  Hart,"  an  allegory  of  life,  Uio  lIcArt  piMi<onmi>i|  m 
Man. 


MAmjAL  OF  Enrezzan  literaturx. 

It  was  in  July,  1513,  about  two  months  before  the  battle  of 
Flodden,  in  which  the  poet  lost  his  two  elder  brothers,  that  he 
finished  his  complete  "  Translation  of  the  jEneid  "  into  heroic 
couplet.  This  is  our  earliest  ti'anslation  of  the  "^ncld,"  or 
of  B.ny  Latin  classic,  into  vcrac.  It  gave  all  the  twelve  books  - 
of  Virgil,  and  joined  to  tlicm  a  version  of  the  supplementary 
thirteenth  book  added  by  Mapliieus  Vegius,  a  pious  and  clever 
author,  native  of  Lodi,  who  died  a  canon  of  St,  Peter's  at 
Rome,  in  1458,  Gavin  Douglas  showed  himself  a  poet  with 
fVesh  cneigy,  not  only  in  his  translation,  which  has  the  strength 
of  simplicity,  but  also  in  original  prologues  that  introduce  the 
several  books.  He  was  ready  also,  even  out  of  season,  to  mind 
his  office  as  a  c]er^\ioan,  as  when  he  translated  the  sybil  into 
a  nun  who  advisee!  -Eneas,  the  Trojan  baron,  to  persevere  in 
counting  his  ))cads, 

4.  David  Lindsay  was  bom  about  1490,  and  inherited  from 
his  falbcr  an  estate  called  "Tlie  Mount."  In  FifcsLire.  He 
was  fonr  years  at  the  University  of  St.  Andrews ;  after  study 
of  books  came,  perhaps,  study  of  men  by  travel ;  but  Lindsay 
was  soon  in  senice  at  the  Scottish  court.  When,  on  the  12th 
of  April,  1512.  the  prince  who  became  James  V.  was  born,  on 
the  same  day  Darid  Lindsay,  aged  about  twenty-two,  was  one 
of  those  appointed  to  attend  u|>on  him.  That  appointment 
gave  direction  to  the  whole  after-life  of  the  poet.  He  devoted 
himself  to  the  young  prince  through  his  infancy  and  childhood ;  I 
and  when  the  latter,  as  James  V.,  aged  sixteen  years,  suo- 
ceeded  in  becoming  bis  own  master,  Lindsay  was  by  his  side, 
and  stood  by  him  alwajs  as  a  faithfiil  counsellor.  In  1530  the 
poet  was  knighted,  and  made  Lion  King-at-Arros ;  and  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  which  is  supiiosed  to  have  lasted  until 
15G7,  he  bore  a  prominent  part,  in  Lis  sacred  oBlce  as  herald, 
in  the  chief  transactions  of  the  Scottish  court,  both  at  borne 
and  abroad ;  and  was  e9|ieclally  active,  both  by  bis  writings 
and  by  his  iiersonnl  influence,  in  bringing  about  the  Kcform.ilion 
in  Scotland.  Ills  fame  in  our  time  has  been  quickened  by  tli« 
glowing  description  of  him  in  Slaimion 


*'  He  was  a  man  of  mMJIe  ix^e ; 
la  aspect  mouly,  grave,  viJ  ui 


A 
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As  on  king's  errand  come; 
But  in  the  glances  of  his  eye, 
A  penetrating,  keen,  and  sly 

Expression  found  its  home, 
The  flash  of  that  satiric  rage, 
Which,  bursting  on  the  early  stage, 
Branded  the  yices  of  the  age. 

And  broke  the  keys  of  Rome. 


Still  is  thy  name  in  high  account* 

And  still  thy  verse  has  charms. 
Sir  David  Lindsay  of  the  Mount, 

Lord  Lion  King-at-Arms." 

Never  had  king  a  poet-friend  who  preached  to  him  more  in« 
defatigablj  than  Lindsay  preached  to  James  V.  He  sought 
incessantly  to  use  his  genius  as  a  poet  and  his  influence  as  a 
friend,  for  the  benefit  aUkc  of  his  king  and  his  countr}'.  First, 
there  was  ^'Lindsay's  Dream,**  the  earliest  of  his  longer  works, 
written  apparently  in  1528,  the  first  3'ear  of  the  king*s  independ- 
ent role.  It  contains  1,134  lines,  and  is  throughout  in  Chau- 
cer's stanza.  In  a  prefatory  epistle  to  the  king,  he  reminded 
Ids  master  how 

**  Quhen  thou  wes  young,  I  bure  ye  in  m3rne  arm, 
Full  tenderlie,  tyll  thou  begouth  to  gang, 
And  in  thy  bed  oft  happit  thee  full  warme; " 

how  he  had  been  his  playfellow  in  childhood,  and  had  told  him 

in  his  youth  ^^  of  antique  stories  and  deeds  martial ;  **  but  now, 

he  said,  with  the  support  of  the  King  of  Glory,  he  would  tell  a 

story  altogether  new.    He  told,  in  a  prologue  of  the  usual 

fashion,  how,  after  he  had  lain  sleepless  in  bed,  he  rose  and 

went  out,  on  a  January  morning,  to  the  seashore,  tlierc  climbed 

into  a  little  cave  high  in  a  rock,  and  sat  with  pen  and  pai)er, 

meaning  rhjme.    But  instead  of  rli3'ming,  he  wrapped  himself 

well  up,  and  after  a  wakeihl  night,  was  lulled  to  sleep  bj'  the 

sound  of  the  waves,  which  he  had  been  compai*ing  to  this  false 

world's  instability.     '^  Heir  endis  the  prolong,  and  followis  the 

dreme." 

In  his  dream,  he  was  taken  by  a  guide,  Dame  Remembrance,  first  to 
hell,  and  then  to  heaven;  and  on  his  return  toward  earth,  he  asked  about 
Paradise,  and  passed,  with  a  significant  transition,  from  Paradise  to 
Scotland.    Scotland,  at  his  request,  was  shown  to  him  by  Dame  Remem* 
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brsDce,  and  nben  lie  saw  that  it  was  a  fair  conntr?,  he  sajs,  "  I  did  pro- 
pone ane  lytill  questloun :  ■ 

*  Qubal  li  tbt  cMBe  eur  bontid^s  ben  lo  bilr  ? '  ■ 

Or  qunrcof  doci  proceed  trnr  pouitle?'"  ^1 

Scotland  had  natural  wealth,  and  a.  people  bolh  ingenious  and  atrong  to 
endure.  Lindsay  asked,  therefore,  to  be  told  "the  principal  cause 
wherefore  we  are  so  poor."  The  answer  to  this  question  brougli 
the  purpose  of  his  poem,  as  a  warning  to  James  V.,  now  master  of  hig 
realm.  Remembrance  said,  "The  fault  is  not — I  dare  well  take  on, 
hand— notlier  in  to  the  peple  nor  the  laud.  The  want  is  of  juatlco, 
policy,  and  peace."  "Why  then,"  asked  Lindsay,  "do  we  want  justics 
and  policy  more  than  tliey  are  wanted  by  France,  Italy,  or  England! 
"Quod  Hche:  'I  fynd  the  fait  in  to  the  held.  For  they  in  whom  does  lie 
our  whole  relief,  I  find  them  root  and  ground  of  all  our  grleL'  "  "  The 
poverty  of  the  nation  cornea,"  said  Remembrance,  "from  the  negligence 
■nd  Insolence  of  infatuate  chiefs. 


"  Ilnuind  sia 


millet 


As  Lindsay  and  his  guide  thus  talked,  there  came  a  lean  and  ragged 
man,  with  scrip  on  Iiip  and  pikestaff  in  his  hand,  as  one  who  is  leaving 
home.  This  was  the  well-being  of  Scotland,  John  the  Common  Weal. 
Few  cared  for  him,  he  said,  in  Scotland;  the  spiritual  estate  never  paid 
heed  to  his  compinlnt,  and  among  the  laity  there  was  nought  else  but 
each  man  for  himself;  so  John  the  Common  Weal  must  leave  the  laud. 
"But  when  will  you  come  bock  aguu?"  asked  Lindsay. 

"  '  That  quMlIonn,  II  rail  be  mne  di^iydlt,' 

Quod  he;  "IbcrBMll  im  8cd1  hnvo  romforlylBj 
Off  me,  IjrII  thut  I  KB  Ibe  connm  gydlt 

B«  WfKdome  at  ue  gudo  luld  prudent  krOK, 

Qubllk  mil  del; te  him  miilit.  sbaVE  all  Ui;ng, 
TapntJuniceiyLlciMuilouD, 
And  anMniDftraltoiirlt  miik  puneUlouo. 

Altjil  to  the  1  wr  mne  uther  IhynK: 
I  n,  ryebt  wcUl,  thai  prouerbe  1*  Ibll  Irew ' 

Wo  to  the  rolmo  tbu  bsi  ou(!r  founi  ana  kfng.' " 

Lindsay's  next  poem  was  "The  Cotnplaint,"  also  addressed 
to  the  king,  and  written  probably  in  1529,  the  year  of  Skelton's 
death,  Boon  aller  .Tnrnes  escaped  from  thraldom.  It  la  in  • 
lines  of  octosjilabic  rhyme,  and  professed  to  complain,  that*  I 
HOW  the  l<ing  was  his  own  master,  greedy  men  sought  and  had  J 
gin«  from  him,  wliile  his  old  fViend  "  Da  Ljti  "  was  overloohcd.| 
He  again  reminded  the  king  of  his  own  early  and  atTectioui 
devotion  to  him : 


I 
I 
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**  How  as  ane  chapman  beris  his  pack 
I  bure  thy  grace  upon  my  back, 
And  sumtymes  stridlingis  on  my  nek, 
Dansand  with  money  bend  and  bek; 
The  first  sillabis  that  thou  did  mute 
Was  *  Pa—  Da—  Lyn/    Upon  the  lute 
Then  playit  I  twenty  springis  perqueir 
Quhilk  was  great  plesour  for  to  heir; 
Fra  play  thou  leit  me  never  rest, 
But  *  Gynkertoun '  thou  luffit  ay  best; 
And  ay,  quhen  thow  come  fra  the  scuel 
Then  I  behafflt  to  play  the  fule." 

In  this  poem,  Lindsay  chiefly  recalled  with  strong  censure  the 
history  of  the  "erection"  of  the  3'oung  king  at  the  age  of 
twelve  by  new  rulers,  "  for  commoun  weill  makand  no  cair,** 
and  what  Lindsay  regarded  as  the  wilful  endeavor  of  those  who 
then  possessed  him  to  corrupt  and  cheat  him  by  base  flatteries 
and  allurements  to  a  self-indulgence  that  would  make  him 
weakly  subject  to  their  will.  The  prelates  who  then  ruled 
should  have  shamed  to  take  the  name  of  spuitual  priests : 

**  For  Esyas  in  to  his  wark 
Calles  thame  lyke  doggis  that  can  nocht  bark, 
That  callit  ar  preistis,  and  can  nocht  preche, 
Nor  Christis  law  to  the  people  teche. 
Geve  for  to  preche  bene  thare  professioun, 
Quhy  sulde  thay  mell  with  court  or  sessioun. 
Except  it  war  in  spirituall  thyngis." 

There  was  discord  among  great  lords,  till  suddenly  the  king 
escaped: 

*  Then  rais  ane  reik,  or  ever  I  wyste. 
The  quhilk  gart  all  thare  bandes  bryste: 
Than  thay  allone  quhilk  had  the  gyding, 
Thay  could  nocht  keip  thare  feit  frome  slyding; 
Bot  of  thare  lyfifes  thay  had  sic  dreid, 
That  thay  war  faine  tyll  trott  over  Tweid." 

John  Upland  was  blithe,  said  Lindsay,  to  see  order  restored ; 
but  it  had  yet  to  be  restored  in  the  spiritualty.  The  king  was 
admonished,  therefore,  to  have  an  eye  to  the  clergj*,  and  make 
their  lives  better  conform  to  tlieir  vocation,  make  them  preach 
earnestly,  and  leave  tlieir  vain  traditions,  which  deceived  the 
simple  sheep  for  whom  Christ  shed  his  blood. 
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"A»  siipcrslitioiis  pylgrnmagia 
Prajand  lo  graviii  ymagia, 
Eapres  agaiiiis  ihe  Lordia  command," 

Sir  Darid  Lindsay  has  been  righllj'  called  the  poet  of  the] 
Scottish  Reformation ;  but  the  i-eformation  sought  by  him 
tho  most  active  ycai's  of  his  life  was  far  more  social  tUan  di 
tiinal.  He  hail  bitter  cause  to  direct  tbe  king's  attention  to 
pride  of  prelates  who,  in  the  yeai'  of  the  king's  escape  ft 
the  hands  of  Angus,  first  lighted  a  martjT  fire  in  Scotland.  It 
was  rare  in  Scotland  to  hear  any  preaching,  except  from  Die 
Black  and  Gray  Friars,  George  Crichton,  who  succeeded  the 
scholar  and  poet,  Gat  in  Douglas,  as  Bishop  of  Dunkcld,  once 
thaukcd  God  that  he  knew  neither  the  Old  Testament  nor  the 
New,  but  only  his  brcviai-j-  and  his  jx>nliiical.  For  this  he 
passed  into  a  proverb  with  tlie  people,  who  would  say,  "  Ye  are 
like  the  Bishop  of  Dunkcld,  that  knew  neither  the  new  law  nor 
tlio  old."  But  when  Tyndal's  New  Testament  was  ready, 
traders  flom  Leitb,  Dundee,  and  Montrose,  smuggled  copies  of 
it  into  Scotland :  Lutheran  opinions  spread ;  and  on  the  29th 
of  Febniary,  1528,  young  I'atrick  Hamilton,  not  twenty-five 
years  old.  bom  of  a  good  Scottish  house,  an  abbot  and  & 
scholar,  who  bad  leaiiicd  to  tliink  in  Paris  and  in  Germany,  was 
burnt  for  his  religion  at  St.  Andrews.  In  the  midst  of  the 
flames  he  was  called  U[>on  by  some  si>ectator,  if  he  still  held  to 
his  faith,  to  give  a  last  sign  of  his  constancy.  At  once  he  raised 
three  fingers  of  his  half-burnt  liand,  and  held  Ihem  raised  until 
he  died.  Each  fagot  kindled  a  new  fire  of  zeal.  "Gif  ye  burn 
more,"  said  a  friend  to  one  of  the  bishops,  "  let  them  be  burnt 
in  the  cellara,  for  the  reik  of  Mr.  Patrick  Hamilton  has  infected 
as  many  as  it  did  blow  uiwn."  Calvin  was  then  onlj'  nineteen 
years  old,  John  Knox  but  three  and  twenty. 

Lindsay's  "Complaint"  was  followed,  in  1580,  by  "The 
Testament  of  the  Papingo,"or  Popinjay,  in  1,188  lines  of 
Chaucer's  stanza,  a  Scottish  "  Speak,  Parrot."  In  15^5,  Lind- 
say produced  in  the  i)lay-ficld  at  Cupar  the  most  interesting  of 
liis  works,  the  morality-play  called  "A  Satire  of  the  TIitm 
Estates."  In  1536,  he  wrote  for  Uie  king  two  little  piecea. 
One  was  in  "  Answer  to  the  King's  Flytiug."  a  playful  wanunf 


"*  M 
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answer  to  the  king's  attack  on  his  strict  preaching  of  con- 
tinence. The  other  was  a  ^^  Complaint  and  Public  Confessioft 
of  the  King's  Old  Hound,  Bagsche."  Within  the  next  three 
or  four  3'ears,  he  wrote  ^^The  Deploration  of  Queen  Magda- 
lene ;  "  "  The  Jousting  of  James  Watson  and  John  Barbour;  '* 
also  a  satire  on  the  long  trains  worn  b}'^  ladies,  ^^  Ane  Suppli- 
catioan  against  Side  Taillis;*'  and  ^^Kittie's  Confession,"  an 
attack  on  the  eonfessional.     Its  doctrine  is : 

"  To  the  great  God  omnipotent 
Confess  tLy  sin,  and  sore  repent, 
And  trust  in  Christ,  as  writis  Paal, 
Who  shed  His  blood  to  save  thy  soul; 
For  none  can  thee  absolve  but  He, 
Kor  take  away  thy  sin  from  thee." 

In  1546,  he  wrote  a  poem  on  the  murder  of  Cardinal  Beaton ; 
at  about  the  same  time,  also,  bis  ^^  History  of  Squu'e  William 
Meldrum,'' — the  best  of  his  lighter  strains;  and  in  1558,  he 
finished  his  last  and  longest  work,  and  one  supremely  grave— ^ 
*^The  Monarchic;  a  Dialogue  betwixt  Experience  and  a 
Courtier,  of  the  Miserable  Estete  of  the  World."  Tlie  first 
line  of  its  Epistle  to  the  Reader  called  it  a  ^'  I3i.il  quair  of  mater 
miserabj'U."  There  was,  alas,  no  king  to  dedicate  it  to ;  but  it 
was  submitted  to  the  rulers  and  priests,  praying  them  to  Chris- 
tianize the  laws,  and  remember  that  Scotland  suffered  war^ 
famine,  and  pestilence,  for  sin.  The  Word  of  God  must  be 
taught,  and  the  people  repent  of  sin,  before  their  enemies  could 
have  no  might  against  the  Christian  banner.  He  divided  his 
poem  into  a  prologue  and  four  books. 

David  Lindsay  was  a  poet  of  the  same  national  type  as  John 
Gower.  He  had  not  the  artistic  genius  of  Dunbar,  as  Gower 
Iksdi  not  the  artistic  genius  of  Chaucer ;  but  Gower  and  Lindsay 
had  a  like  sense  <^  God  and  duty,  a  depth  of  earnestness  that 
was  itself  a  power,  a  practical  aim,  and  a  directness  in  pursuit 
of  it,  that  caused  each  in  didactic  i)oetry  to  *^  write  the  ills  he 
saw/'  The  points  of  difi*erence  are  manifest ;  especially  there 
was  in  Lindsay  a  vein  of  humor,  which  also  belongs  to  the 
people  whom  he  refKresented,  bat  of  which  Gower  seems  to  havo 
bad  less  than  his  share. 
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&  A  writer  on  English  poetr}',  in  1589,  says  that  in  the  lattor^ 
end  of  Henry  VIII, 's  reign  "sprang  up  a  new  company  of 
courtly  makers,  of  whom  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  the  elder,  and 
Henry  Earl  of  Surrey,  were  the  two  chieftains ;  who,  having 
travelled  into  Italy,  and  there  tasted  the  sweet  and  stately 
measures  and  style  of  the  Italian  poesy,  as  novices  newly  crept 
out  of  the  schools  of  Dante,  Ariosto,  and  Petrarcii,  they  greatly 
IKilished  our  rude  and  homely  manner  of  nilgar  poesy ' 
i.e.,  poetry  in  the  language  of  the  people  —  "from  that  it^ 
Lad  been  before,  and  for  that  cause  may  justly  be  said  to  be  tha  f 
first  reformers  of  our  English  metre  and  style." 

Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  the  elder  was  horn  in  1503,  at  Ailing- 
ton  Castle,  in  Kent,  son  of  Sir  Henry  W.yatt,  who  was  high  in 
the  king's  favor,  anil  who  died  in  1538.    Thomas  Wyatt  cntci'ed 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  at  the  age  of  twelve ;  took  hia 
Bacliclor  of  Arts  degree  at  fil\oen ;  and  was  Master  of  Aits  at 
seventeen.     He  became  a  gentleman  of  the  king's  bedchamber, 
and  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Lord  Brook  of  Cohham. 
In  1533,  he  was  ewerer  at  the  coronation  of  his  friend,  Anno   { 
Bolej'n.     In  1537  ho  was  knighted.     lie  was  tall  and  hand- 
some !  his  fi'icnd  Surrey  praised  hia  form  as  one  where  "  force 
and  beauty  met."     He  was  skilled  in  exercise  of  arms,  spoko 
French,  Italian,  and  Spanish,  was  apt  at  kindly  repartee,  played 
on  the  lute,  and  at  the  age  of  Qve  and  twenty  had  been  hon- 
ored by  Leiand  as  the  most  accomplished  iwet  of  his  time.    TUo 
king  found  pleasure  in  his  conversation.     Soon  alter  a  short 
imprisonment  in  the  Tower  during  the  king's  pleasure,   S!rJ 
Thomas  Wyatt  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  the  Emperor  CliarleStf 
in  Kp.iin,  and  did  not  obtain  until  April,  1539,  the  recall  hftl 
wished  for.     He  had  to  deal  with  tlio  personal  questions  be-  , 
tween  the  two  sovereigns  arising  out  of  the  divorce  of  Queen 
Katherine ;  the  position  of  her  daughter,  the  Princess  Mary  i 
and  tJie  bii-th  of  Jane  Se'v-mour's  son,  Edward,  afterwards  Kii^  ' 
Edward  VI.,  in  the  autumn  of  1537.    There  was  also  the  argu- 
ment of  the  King  of  England's  next  marriage  after  tlie  death  J 
of  Jane  Seymour.    There  was  also  the  war  between  Charles  V.  j 
and  Francis  I.,  closed  lij'  the  Peace  of  Nice,  in  1538,  dnrii^ 
Wyatt's  tenure  of   office  as  English    omhoasailor  in    SpoiiU 
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Wj'att  followed  the  emperor,  posted  to  England,  was  wise  and 
active,  but  too  good  a  man  for  diplomatic  work  in  which  he  was 
not  free  to  be  true. 

From  Spain,  Wj-att  wrote  earnest  letters  to  his  son,  on  the 
model  of  Seneca's  epistles.  Here  are  a  few  sentences  from 
them :  '^  Make  God  and  goodness  jour  foundations.  Make 
3'our  examples  of  wise  and  honest  men ;  shoot  at  that  mark. 
Be  no  mocker;  mocks  follow  them  that  delight  therein.  He 
jshall  be  sure  of  shame  that  feeleth  no  grief  in  other  men's 
shames.  Have  3'our  friends  in  a  reverence ;  and  think  unkind- 
ness  to  be  the  greatest  offence,  and  least  punished,  among  men ; 
but  so  much  the  more  to  be  dread,  for  God  is  justicer  upon  that 
alone.  ...  If  you  will  seem  honest,  be  honest ;  or  else  seem 
as  3*ou  are." 

In  1540,  Wj-att  had  returned  to  his  home  at  AUington.  In 
that  year  came  the  fall  of  Thomas  Cromwell,  and  after  this  Sir 
Thomas  Wjatt,  who  had  been  one  of  Cromwell's  friends,  was 
sent  in  the  winter  of  1540-41  to  the  Tower,  charged  with  dis- 
respect to  the  king,  and  traitorous  correspondence  with  Cardi- 
nal Pole.    There  he  wrote : 

'* Sighs  are  my  food;  my  drink  they  are  my  tears; 

Clinking  of  fetters  such  music  would  crave; 
Stink  and  close  air  away  my  life  wears; 

Inuocency  is  all  the  hope  I  have. 
Rain,  wind,  or  weather  I  judge  by  mine  ears; 

Malice  assaults  that  righteousness  should  have. 
Sure  I  am,  Bryan,  this  wound  shall  heal  again; 
But  yet,  alas!  the  scar  shall  still  remain." 

About  June,  1541,  Wyatt  was  tried  and  acquitted.  In  July 
the  king  made  some  amends  to  him  b}'  a  grant  of  lands  in  Lam- 
beth, and  he  showed  him  afterwards  substantial  kindness.  Sir 
Thomas  W^'att  went  again  to  AUington,  attended  personally  to 
the  education  of  a  nephew,  wrote  a  rhjTned  "  Paraphrase  of  the 
Seven  Penitential  Psalms,"  with  a  prologue  of  his  own  before 
each  of  them,  and  wrote  also,  in  terza  rima,  three  noble  satires, 
two  imitated  from  Persius  and  Horace,  and  one  freely  trans- 
lated from  the  Italian.  The  first  and  second  were  addressed  to 
his  fHend,  John  Poyntz,  (1.)  "  of  the  mean  and  sure  estate,"  — 
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a  new  elaboratioD  fVom  Hornce  (Sat.  ii.  6)  of  tlie  story  of  the 
town  and  country  mouse;  (2.)  of  the  courtier's  life,  from  the 
Italian  of  Alamanni ;  (3.)  to  Sir  Francis  Bryan,  entitled, 
"  How  to  Use  the  Court,  and  Himself  Therein,"  &  paraphrase 
of  a  satire  of  Horace  (Sat.  ii.  5),  wherein,  fallowing  Horace  . 
closely  and  bitterly,  Wyatt  applied  to  court  life  the  piinciploB  J 
of  Mucchiavelli : 

"  Ose  Tirtu«  as  It  goetli  nowadays 

la  word  aJoue,  to  make  thy  language  Bweel, 
And  of  thy  deed  yet  do  not  as  tliou  snys, 
£Ue,  be  thou  sure,  thou  shatt  be  far  unmeet 
To  get  thy  bread." 

His  second  eatirc,  a  free  translation  from  Alamanni,  told  hift  I 


vhy  be  songht  to  fly  the  press  of  courts,  and  live  at  I 

"My  Poyiitz,  I  cannot  frame  my  tongue  to  feign — 

To  cloke  tlie  IniLh  for  praise,  without  de«ut. 
Of  th«m  that  luA  all  rices  to  retain. 

1  cannot  honour  them  that  set  their  part 
With  Venus  ami  Bacchus  atl  their  lite  long; 

Nor  hold  my  peace  of  them,  although  I  amarU 
I  cannot  crouch  or  kneel  to  such  a  wrong, 

To  worship  them  as  God  on  earth  alone 
That  are  like  wolves  these  Boly  lainlis  among, 

I  cannot  with  my  words  complain,  and  moan. 
And  suffer  nought;  nor  smart  without  complaint; 

Nor  turn  the  word  that  from  my  month  is  gone. 

I  am  not  he  that  can  allow  the  state 

Of  high  Crcsar,  and  doom  Cato  to  die, 
Tlittt  by  his  death  did  scape  out  of  the  gate 

From  Cmsar's  hands,  if  Livy  doth  not  lie, 
And  woulil  not  live  where  liberty  was  lost: 

So  dill  Ills  heart  the  common  weal  apply." 

In  theae  adaptations  from  Italian  and  Latin,  W}iitt  uncon*  ' 

sdoiisly  was  summing  up  his  life  towards  its  close.     In  the  ' 

autumn  of  l.i-12,  Henry  VIII.  was  plotting  with  Charles  V.  war  ] 
ngainst  Francis  I.     Charles  sent  an  ambassador  to  England. 

Kir  Thomas  Wyatt  was  ordered  to  meet  him  at  Falmouth,  and  | 
bring  him  to  London.    Wyatt  rode  fast  in  hail  weather,  wu 

Boized  witJii  B  fever  on  bis  way,  and  died  at  SheH>oriie,  only  J 
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tiiirty-mne  years  old.  His  friend,  John  Leland,  published  Latia 
*^  Nsniae ''  (funeral  songs),  upon  his  death.  His  friend,  the 
£arl  of  Surrey,  then  aged  about  twenty-five,  mourned  his  loss 
in  a  little  eleg}',  and  drew  his  portrait,  flattered,  of  course,  but 
true  to  the  main  features,  in  a  few  stanzas,  of  which  these  are 
three: 

<<  A  yisage  stem  and  mild ;  where  both  did  grow 

Vice  to  contemn,  in  virtue  to  rejoice: 
Amid  great  storms,  whom  grace  assured  so, 

To  Uve  upright,  and  smile  at  Fortune's  choice. 

''A  tongue  that  served  In  foreign  realms  his  king; 
Whose  courteous  talk  to  virtue  did  inflame 
Each  nohle  heart;  a  worthy  guide  to  bring 
Our  English  youth  by  travail  unto  fame. 

"  A  heart  where  dread  was  never  so  Imprest 

To  hide  the  thought  that  might  the  truth  advance; 
In  neither  fortune  lolt  nor  yet  represt. 
To  swell  in  wealth  or  yield  unto  mischance.'' 

Wyatt's  songs  and  sonnets,  balades,  rondeaux,  complaints, 
and  other  little  poems,  closely  and  delicately  imitate,  with 
great  variety  of  music,  the  forms  fashionable  in  his  time  among 
"poetA  of  Italy  and  France.  His  sonnets,  accurate  in  their 
fitmcture,  are  chiefly  translated  from  Petrarch ;  many  of  his  epi- 
grams are  borrowed  from  the  ^^  Strambotti "  (fantastic  conceits) 
of  Serafino  d'Aquila,  a  Neapolitan  poet ;  and  his  three  satires 
are  in  imitation  of  the  satires,  in  terza  rima,  of  Alamanni,  a 
Florentine  poet.  The  longest  of  Wyatt's  amatory  odes  were 
taken  from  two  canzoni  of  Petrarch.  With  all  this,  there  is 
evidence  in  Wyatt*s  poetry  of  strain  for  ingenuity  of  word  and 
phrase,  for  the  concetti  or  ingenious  conceits  which  had  been 
developed  in  Italian  literature  by  imitators  of  Petrarch,  and 
which  had  even  begun  to  form  a  part  of  polite  conversation  in 
the  chief  Italian  cities.  W^-att  is  to  be  remembered  as  the 
introducer  of  the  true  sonnet  into  English  literature.  His 
friend  and  fellow-poet,  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  is  generally  spoken 
of  as  sharing  with  him  in  this  service ;  but  the  credit  of  it  is 
due  especially  to  Wyatt,  not  only  as  the  elder  man  and  earlier 
writeTi  but  as  the  one  of  the  two  who  alone  gave  accurate 
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models  of  the  stnicture  of  that  roim  of  poem.  iSurrey  did  1 
take  the  trouble  to  observe  the  rule  of  rhyming  in  the  t 
of  two  quatrains  nnd  the  sestette  of  two  terzettes  wliich  consti- 
tute the  tj-picnl  Italian  sonnet ;  and  his  rhymes  do  not  once  nc- 
coixi  with  the  system  from  which  Petrarch  hardly  more  than  once  ■ 
depai'ted,  even  in  a  slight  degree.  The  true  souuet  consists  of 
two  quatrains  and  two  terzettes.  In  the  two  quatrains  forming 
the  first  eight  lines  there  are  only  two  rhymes,  wilh  tlicir  order 
fixed  for  the  first  quatrain,  where  it  is  a  b  b  a,  but  not  for  the 
second.  These  quatrains  open  the  subject.  The  expression 
of  the  thought  for  which  the  sonnet  la  written  falls  witliin  the 
two  terzettes:  here  vigor  of  expression  is  less  cramped  by 
restriction  in  the  rhyming;  while  there  are  but  six  lines  there 
ftre  three  rhymes,  and  they  may  be  arranged  at  the  discretion 
of  the  poet,  energj-  of  expression  being  at  its  height  in  tlie  last 
line.  Although  Surrey's  sonnets  are  in  fourteen  lines,  and 
closely  imitate  Petrarch's  forms  of  thought,  yet  as  to  their 
mechanism  they  ore  all  at  fault.  Wyatt  studied  the  form  of  tlie  J 
verse  befora  he  imitated,  and  Uie  true  sonnet  was  introduced  J 
iuto  our  literature  by  him  alone. 

6.  Hemy  HowEurd,  Earl  of  Soirey,  bom  about  1517.  waa 
eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.     He  was  cupbearer  to  the 
king  in  152G  ;  and  in  lo33,  wlien  Wyatt,  aged  thirty,  sened  as 
ewerer  at  the  coronation  of  Anne  Boleyn,  the  Earl  of  Sun-ey, 
haged  about  sixteen,  cairicd  one  of  the  swords  before  the  king.  I 
^£ai'ly  in  1532  he  had  been  contracted  in  marriage  to  the  Lady  J 
Frances  Vcre,  daugliter  to  John,  Eart  of  Oxford.     He  was  u 
ried  to  her  in  1535,  at  the  age  of  about  eighteen.     Early  iai 
1542,  Queen  Catherine  Howard,  a  cousin  of  Surrey's,  wliomJ 
tlie  Icing  maiTicd  within  a  fortnight  after  bis  divorce  from  Anne- J 
of  Cleves,  was  executed  in  the  Tower ;  but  on  the  following  St.  J 
George's  Day,  Suney  was  made  a  Knight  of  the  Garter.     la-l 
July  of  the  same  year,  tlie  Earl  of  Surrey  was  tmpiisoned  in  the  1 
Fleet   for  seeking    tight  with   a  gentleman  of  Middlesex,  aa 
otfcncc  whifh  lie  admitted,  and  ascribed  to  "the  fiiry  of  reck- 
less youth."     He  was  released  eaily  in  August,  and  crossed  the 
border  with  his  father,  wbo  had  command  of  that  exp4>dition 
against  Scotland  which  clouded  wilh  dis.aster  the  last  hours  of 
the  Scottish  James  V. 
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In  1543,  after  bis  return  from  that  expedition*  Sunvv  was 
sommoued  before  the  Pri\'T  Council  on  a  charge  laid  against 
him  by  the  ma^'or,  recorder,  and  corporation  of  London,  for 
going  about  the  streets  at  midnight  in  unseemly  manner,  with 
two  com))anions,  breaking  windows  of  the  citizens  with  stone- 
bows.  He  pleaded  guilty,  and  was  sent  to  the  Fleet  Prison. 
There  he  wrote  a  whimsical  little  *'  Satire  against  the  Citizens 
of  London/*  arguing  that  his  object  was  to  warn  them  of  their 
sins,  and,  since  prcachii^  failed, 

'*  By  unknown  means  it  liked  ma 
My  hidden  burthen  to  express. 
Whereby  it  might  appear  to  thee 

That  secret  sin  hath  secret  spite; 
From  justice*  rod  no  fault  is  free. 

But  that  all  such  as  work  unright 
In  most  quiet  are  next  ill  rest: 

lu  secret  silence  of  the  night 
This  made  me  with  a  reckless  breast 
To  wake  thy  sluggards  with  my  bow." 

After  a  sufficient  penance  in  the  Fleet,  he  was  during  the  fol- 
lowing two  years  much  engaged  in  military  service  on  the  Con- 
tinent; finally,  on  the  12th  of  December,  1546,  both  ho  and  his 
father  were  arrested,  and  sent,  one  by  land,  the  other  by  water, 
to  the  Tower.  They  were  of  royal  blood,  and  could  bo  ruined 
easily  by  the  suggestion  to  King  Henry  of  any  shadow  of  sus- 
picion tiiat  after  his  death  they  might  aspire  to  the  throne  during 
the  minoritj'  of  his  son  Edward.  Mainl}*  upon  a  question  of  tho 
ro3'al  quartering  in  his  arms,  as  he  had  borne  them  for  3'ears 
with  assent  of  the  heralds,  the  Earl  of  Surrey  was  condemned 
to  death  as  a  traitor.  His  death-warrant  was  nearly  tho  last 
signed  by  Henry  VIII. ;  signed  with  a  stamp,  since  tho  dying 
king  was  himself  become  unable  to  write.  Surrey  was  but 
thirty  years  old  when  he  was  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill,  on  tlto 
21st  of  Januai;}^  1547,  and  the  king  died  within  a  week,  leaving 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  death-warrant  unsigned. 

Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey,  was  impetuous  and  livclj', 
less  inclined  than  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  to  side  with  tho  church 
reformers,  but  liberal  of  mind,  bold,  frank,  incapable  of  subtcr- 
fiige  or  IkLsehood.    His ''  Paraphrases  "  of  the  first  five  chapters 


of  Eccleslastes,  and  of  the  eighth,  fifty-fifth,  Beventy-tliiiii,  nnd 
eighty-eighth  Paahns,  show  the  rehgious  aide  of  hia  Enghsli 
character.  The  paraphrases  of  the  Psalms  were  made,  as  a 
little  poem  tells,  wheo  justice  had  impressed  him  with  some 
eiToi'of  hia  leckless  youth,  and 

"  Began  to  work  despair  of  liberty, 
Had  not  David  the  perfect  warrior  taught 
That  of  itiy  fault  thus  pardon  should  be  sought." 

Surrey's  complaints,  sonnets,  and  other  poems  m  the  Italian 
manner,  aU  of  love,  are  more  various  in  their  interest  but  less 
vaiious  in  their  music  than  those  of  Wj'att,  and  contain  a  few 
touclies  of  miilh,  as  in  the  pleasant  poem  of  "  A  Careless  Man 
Scorning  and  Describing  the  Subtle  Usage  of  Women  towards 
their  Lovers,"  which  ends  thus: 
"  Loiil :  what  abuse  1b  iliis ;  who  can  sneh  women  praise, 
That  for  Ihelr  glorj  do  devise  to  use  such  crafty  ways  f 
1  that  among  the  rest  do  sit  and  mark  the  row, 
Phid  that  in  her  Is  greater  crafl  than  is  In  twenty  mo' ; 
WhoM  tender  years,  alu '.  with  wiles  su  well  ore  sped, 
What  will  she  do  when  hoary  hairs  are  powdered  in  her  head  ?  " 

Surrey's  special  distinction  in  our  literature  is  as  tlie  intn>- 
ducer  of  English  blank  verse,  lie  translated  two  IkhiIcs  of 
the  "£neid,"  tlie  second  and  fourth,  into  ten-syllabled  linos 
of  metre  without  rliymc,  nnd  this  exi^enment  was  founded  upon 
one  of  the  new  tashions  in  Italian  literature.  The  taste  for 
unrhymed  verses,  called  "  versi  sciolti  "  (untied  or  free  %'er3es) 
was  new  even  in  Italy.  In  Tuscan  literature,  unrlij-med  verse 
existed,  indeed,  at  the  outset.  It  has  be«n  said  that  the  prow 
of  Boccaccio  in  the  ■*  Decameron  "  was  largely  intermixed  with 
"  verei  acioiti,"  not  distinguished  (Vom  prose  in  the  writing,  or 
aflerwarda  in  the  printing.  But  the  Tuscaua  had  almost  ceased 
to  use  it,  wlien,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  it 
re^appearcd  with  the  new  birth  of  the  drama.  It  was  usetl  hy 
Arioslo  in  his  comedies ;  by  Trissino,  in  his  trage<ly  of  "  So- 
fouisba;  "  by  Alamanni,  in  his  elegies;  anil  particularly  by  the 
Coiriiual  Ippolito  do'  Medici,  in  liis  version  of  the  same  two 
books  of  Vii'gil  that  were  translated  by  Surrey. 

AU  this  was  known  to  Surrey,  as  a  reader  of  the  bast  ItaUaii 
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literature  of  his  time.  In  his  translation  there  are  passages 
which  seem  to  show  that  he  was  acquainted  with  Gavin  Douglas's 
version  of  the  "  -^neid  *'  into  heroic  couplet,  although  that 
work  was  not  printed  till  1553,  Nor  were  any  of  the  poems 
of  Wyatt  or  Surre}'  printed  before  the  death  of  Henr}'  VIII. 
The}-  were  handed  about  and  read  in  written  copies.  The  first 
collection  of  them  in  print  was  made,  we  shall  find,  with  verse 
of  other  poets  of  less  mark,  in  1557. 

7.  We  have  now  to  pay  some  attention  to  the  poets  of  less 
note,  who  belong  to  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

One  of  these,  Alexander  Barclay,  whose  place  and  date 
of  birth  are  unknown,  was  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  After 
lea>ing  college  he  travelled  abroad,  and  then  became  one  of  the 
priests  of  the  College  of  St.  Mary  Ottery,  in  Devonshire.  He 
was  afterwards  a  Benedictine  monk  of  EI3',  then  among  the 
Franciscans  of  Canterbury'.  In  1546  he  obtained  the  li>ings  of 
Baddow  Magna,  in  Essex,  and  of  Wokej*,  in  Somersetshire; 
and  he  had  also  the  living  of  All  Saints,  in  Lombard  Street, 
when  he  died,  an  old  man,  at  Cro3'don,  in  1552.  He  translated 
from  some  of  the  best  authors  of  the  Continent ;  and  the  most 
fiunous  of  his  translations  was  that  of  Sebastian  Brandt's  '^  Nar- 
renschiff,"  done  into  Chaucer's  stanza,  with  an  occasional  vari- 
ation, and  published  in  1508,  with  some  additional  home-thrusts 
of  his  own,  as  Barclay's  ''  Ship  of  Fools."  Brandt  called  his 
book  **  The  Ship  of  Fools  "  because  no  cart  or  coach  was  big 
enough  to  hold  them  all.  The  ship  once  read^',  there  was  a 
great  thronging  for  berths  in  her ;  but  nobody  was  admitted 
who  had  sense  enough  to  call  himself  a  fool.  Whoever  set  up 
for  a  wit  was  welcome.  One  hundred  and  thirteen  fomis  of 
folly  were  at  last  entered,  with  Brandt  himself  for  their  leader, 
as  the  Bookish  Fool,  who  had  many  books,  and  was  continually 
buying  others,  which  he  neither  read  nor  understood.  Various 
forms  of  human  folly,  among  misers  and  spendthrifts,  laborers, 
gamblers,  beggars,  huntsmen,  cooks,  etc.,  were  passed  in  good- 
humored  satirical  re>'iew,  with  incidental  bits  of  counsel  upon 
the  training  of  children  and  other  subjects.  The  book  was 
rh3nned  with  homely  vigor,  and  many  a  proverbial  phrase  in  the 
Alsatian  dialect ;  it  had,  therefore,  wide  currency  as  a  picture 


of  manners,  and  a  wliolesome  satire  on  tlie  foiUos  of  tlie  day. 
it  went  through  many  wlitions ;  was  tianslntpii  into  French  in 
1497  ;  and,  while  still  ui  the  lirat  flush  of  its  fame,  was  also  J 
translated  into  English  as  "  The  Ship  of  Fools  "  by  Alexander  I 
fiai'clay,  then  signing  himself  priest  and  chaplain  in  the  College  I 
of  St.  Mar>-  Ottcry. 

Other  writings  of  Barclay's  are  his  '^  Eglc^cs,*'  being  moral  1 
and  satirical  rather  than  bucolic;  and  "A  Ryght  Frutcful  ^ 
Treatyse  intituled  the  Mirror  of  Good  Maners,"  being  translated  I 
from  a  Latin  poem  by  Mancini. 

8.  Another  English  [wet  of  tlie  reign  of  Hcnrj-  VII.  was  ] 
Stephen  Hawes,  a  Sulfolk  man.  Like  Barclay,  he  was  i 
caled  at  Osfoitl,  and  then  travelled.  Ho  was  well  read  in 
[jocts  of  England,  Fmnce,  and  Italy  ;  could  veiieat  much  of  tho  'i 
verse  of  Ljdgale,  whom  Ue  called  especially  his  master:  and, 
perhaps  for  his  good  knowledge  of  French,  was  made  by  Henry 
Vll.  groom  of  tiie  privy  cliambcr.  Like  Barclay,  Stephen 
Hawes  was  a  jwet  without  indei>endent  genius,  a  clever  man  who 
took  delight  in  litcratui-e,  and  was  active  with  his  pen.  In  1500 
his  "  Temple  of  Glass,"  an  imitation  of  Chaucer's  "  House  of 
Fame,"  was  printed  by  Wynken  de  Worde,  His  chief  work, 
finished  in  130G,  was  "  Tlie  Pastime  of  Pleasure ;  or,  tlic  His- 
tory of  Graund  Amoure  and  La  Bel  Pucell;  containing  the 
Knowledge  of  the  Seven  Sciences  and  the  Courec  of  Man's 
Life  in  this  World.  Invented  bv  Stephen  Ilnwes,  groom  of 
King  Henry  VII.  his  chamber."  It  is  an  allegory  of  the  old 
form,  chieltj'  in  Chaucer's  stanza. 

Among  Uie  other  books  by  Stcjihen  Hawes  was  a  "  Coiiver*fl 
aion  of  Swearers,"  printed  in  1509.  He  wrote  also  in  vei-se,.! 
"  A  Joyful  Meditation  of  All  England,"  on  the  coronation  t^-f 
Kinglli-my  VIII. 

9.  William  Roy,  a  Minorite  friar  educated  at  Cambridge,  [ 
who  had  aided  Tj  ndal  in  his  translation  of  the  New  Testatneiitf ' 
published  at  Strasburg,  in  1.528,  a  satire  in  vci-se  knomi  i 
"The  Burying  of  tlie  Muss,"  with  "Rede  me  and  bo  not 
wrolli  "  for  the  first  woitls  upon  its  lillepage,  and  a  woodcut 
of  n  satirical  shield  of  arms  with  two  lionds  as  suitporters,  I 
Wolsoy,  who  ia  styled  "the  vile  butcher's  son"  and  "t 
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proud  cardinal."  It  contains  axes  to  signify  cruelty,  bulls' 
heads  for  sturdy  furiousness,  a  club  for  t}Tanny,  and  in  the 
centre  a  figure  described  as 

'*  The  mastiff  cur  bred  in  Ipswich  town 
Gnawing  with  his  teeth  a  kinges  crown." 

The  arms  have  this  couplet  above  them,  signifying  Wolsey's 

pride: 

'*  I  will  ascend,  making  my  state  so  high 
That  my  pompous  honor  shall  never  die; " 

and  these  below : 

'*  O  caitiff,  when  thou  thinkcst  least  of  all, 
With  confusion  tliou  shalt  have  a  fall." 

10.  Near  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Scottish 
reformers  completed  ''A  Compendious  Book  of  Godly  and 
Spiritual  Songs,  collected  out  of  sundrie  parts  of  Scripture, 
with  sundrie  of  other  ballates  changed  out  of  prophaine  sangis," 
and  set  the  best  of  the  gay  tunes  to  new  words,  breathing  love 
of  God  or  defiance  of  the  Pope,  in  this  fashion : 

'*  The  paip,  that  pagane  full  of  pryd, 

Hee  hes  us  blinded  lang; 
For  where  the  blind  the  blind  doe  gyde, 

No  wonder  both  goe  wrang. 
Of  all  iniquitie, 

Like  prince  and  king,  hee  led  Uie  ring. 
Hay  trix,  trim  goe  trix,  under  the  grecnwode  tree." 

11.  We  have  already  traced  the  introduction  of  miracle- 
plays,  first  in  Latin,  then  in  English.  We  must  now  attend 
to  a  new  kind  of  play  called  the  "Morality-Play,"  first  per- 
formed in  England  during  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
but  not  rendered  thoroughly  popular  there  until  the  period  now 
under  consideration. 

The  morality-play  does  not  represent  a  transition  from  the 
miracle-play  to  the  true  drama.  Miracle-plaj's  remained  mira- 
cle-pla3-s,  and  were  still  acted.  The  morality-play  was  simply 
an  additional  form  of  dramatic  writing  and  acting.  Its  i)ecul- 
iarity  is  this ;  while  the  characters  in  tlie  miracle-play  are  real 
persons,  as  God,  Angels,  Satan,  Adam,  Eve,  Noah,  Peter,  and 
BO  forth,  the  characters  in  the  moralitj'-play  are  allegorical  i^^r- 
Bons,  —  that  is,  moral  qualities  personified, — as  Faith,  Ho|x;, 
Chant}',  Conceit,  Sober  Sadness,  Magnificence,  and  so  forth. 
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The  beat  examples  of  the  niorslitj-play  belong  to  tiie  reigs 
of  Hcory  VIII.,  and  are  the  "  Magnificence  "  by  John  Skelton, 
and  "A  Satire  of  the  Tbree  Estates"  by  Sir  David  Lindsay. 
In  those  daya,  morality- plays  were  planned  by  men  who  sought 
the  reformation  of  abuses ;  they  helped  them  to  express  or  form 
Opinions  of  the  people.  Their  personification  of  the  iiitaes  and 
vices  in  action  could  be  used  for  an  appeal  to  the  people  o« 
great  public  questions  in  debate  among  them. 

12.  Of  the  two  njorality- plays  just  mentioned  as  the  best  of 
their  kind,  that  by  Skelton  is  in  verse  both  humorous  and 
earnest.  It  showed  how  Felidty  argued  with  Liberty,  who 
was  over-impatient  of  restraint ;  how  Measure,  entering,  set 
forth  that  "  Liberty  without  Measure  proveth  a  thing  of 
nought ;  "  how  wealthful  Felicity  and  Liberty  allowed  Measure 
to  guide  them,  and  resolved  that 

"There  Is  no  prince  but  lie  halh  need  of  ns  three,  — 
Weallb,  witli  Measure,  and  pleasant  Liberty." 

Magnificence  then  entered,  and  took  them  discreetly  for  com- 
panions, but  was  presently  beguiled  by  the  vice  Fancy,  and 
practised  upon  by  Fancy  himself,  under  the  name  of  the  virtue 
Largeness,  and  by  the  vices  Conntcrfeit  Countenance,  Crafty 
Conveyance.  Cloaked  Collusion,  Courtly  Abuaion,  and  Folly, 
under  the  names  of  Good  Demeanaunce,  Surveyance,  Sober 
Sodjiess,  Pleasure,  and  Conceit.  They  separated  SIngniScence  ] 
from  Measure,  Liberty,  and  Felicity ;  then  lefl  him  to  be  beaten 
down  by  the  blows  of  Adversity.  He  was  next  lisited  by 
Poverty,  mocked  by  the  vices  that  betrayed  him,  and  lefl  to  i 
give  entrance  to  Despair.  Upon  Despair  followed  Mischief, 
and  fkllen  Magnificence  was  about  to  slay  himself,  when  Good 
Hope  entering  put  to  flight  those  tempters,  arrested  the  sword, 
and  told  the  sufferer  that  his  physician  is  the  Grace  of  God. 
Then  came  Redress  and  Sad  Circumspection ;  and  fln.nlly,  by 
help  of  Perseverance,  he  rose  to  a  higher  than  his  old  estate, 
after  ho  had  been  taught 

"IIiiw  suddeuly  wurltlly  wealth  doth  decay; 

How  wisdom,  Ilirough  wantunneis,  VMiUlieth  Kwny; 

Haw  none  eitnti?  living  o(  himirif  can  be  Bar«, 

For  the  wckltb  al  thii  world  oannot  endure." 
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33.  IdnOmmfm  monfitr-plmy.  «'  A  Satire  of  the  Threo  Es- 
tates/* is  by  far  the  mare  impoitant.  This  was  a  public  sotting 
finth  of  the  oaDdition  of  the  coantry,  with  distinct  and  practical 
soggestioQ  of  the  refonns  needed.  On  one  occasion^  in  1540, 
at  the  Feast  of  Epiphany,  King  James  V.  of  Scotland  had  this 
play  acted  at  Linlithgow,  before  himself  and  his  queen,  and  the 
whole  oooBciL,  temporal  and  spiritual.  At  the  end  of  the  piece 
James  warned  some  of  the  bishops  who  were  present,  that,  if 
they  did  not  take  heed,  he  would  send  some  of  the  proudest  of 
them  to  be  dealt  with  by  his  ancle  of  Ei^land. 

14.  The  rise  of  the  modem  drama,  however,  was  not  fVom  a 
modification  either  of  the  miracle-plaj's,  or  of  the  morality* 
plan's,  bat  came,  with  the  revival  of  letters,  almost  everywhere 
fitHn  imitation  of  the  Latin  dramatists.  First,  they  were  imita- 
tions actoally  written  in  Latin ;  afterward,  they  were  imitations 
written  in  the  language  of  the  people  for  whom  they  were 
Intended.  Such  was  the  case  with  the  rise  of  the  drama  in 
England ;  and  there  the  first  example  of  true  dramatic  writing 
in  English  was  a  comed3\ 

15.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  first  known  English 
comedy,  although  not  printed  until  1566,  was  produced  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Heniy  VIII.  Its  author  was 
Nicholas  TJdall»  born  in  Hampshire,  in  1505  or  1506.  In 
1520  he  was  admitted  a  scholar  of  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Oxford,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  M.A.  in  1534.  He  be- 
came in  succession  master  of  Eton  School,  vicar  of  Brain  tree, 
prebendary  of  Windsor,  and  master  of  Westminster  School ; 
be  wrote  translations  from  Erasmus  and  Peter  Martyr ;  he  was 
at  one  time  very  active  as  a  preacher ;  and  he  died  in  1564. 

He  seems  to  have  had  a  strong  fondness  for  the  writing  of 
plays.  In  1532,  he  assisted  in  writing  '^  The  Pageant  **  cxliib* 
ited  by  the  mayor  and  citizens  of  London  when  Anne  Bolcyn 
entered  the  city  after  her  marriage.  Udall  was  at  that  time 
a  schoolmaster.  In  1533  he  published,  and  dedicated  to  his 
boys,  "  Floures  for  Latin  Spekj-ngc,"  selected  and  gathered 
out  of  Terence,  and  the  same  translated  into  English.  The 
selections  were  made  from  the  first  three  comedies  of  Teronco. 
In  1534,  Udall,  who  was  highly  esteemed  for  his  scholnrnhip. 
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was  made  head  master  of  Etoa  School ;  and  in  153S  appeared 
a  newly-corrected  edition  of  his  "  Flowers  for  Latin  Speaking," 
enlarged  l>om  110  to  192  pages.  It  was  the  custom  at  Eton 
for  the  boys  to  act  at  Christmas  some  Latin  stage-play,  cboseo 
or  written  for  them  by  the  master.  Among  the  writings  as- 
cribed to  Udall  about  the  year  1540  were  several  Latin  com- 
edies, and  a  tragedy  on  the  Papacy,  written  probably  to  be 
acted  by  his  scholars.  When  it  occurred  to  him  to  write  for 
Ue  boys  an  English  comedy,  wherein,  as  its  Prologue  says, 
"  Al!  scurrility  we  utterly  refuse. 
Avoid iug  Buch  mirtli  wherein  Is  abuse," 
and  avowedly  following  Plautus  and  Terence,  "which  among 
the  learned  at  this  day  bears  the  bell,"  he  produced  what  is,  as 
far  as  we  know,  the  first  English  comedy.  Its  name  is  "  Ralph 
Koister  Dotster,"  and  it  professed  to  be  a  wholesome  Jest  against 
vain-glory. 

The  name  of  this  comedy  is  derived  from  its  chief  character, 
a  swaggering  simpleton,  &  feeble  conceited  fop  of  the  days  of 
Henry  VIII.,  who  is  played  upon  and  lived  upon  by  Matthew  ] 
Merrygreek,  a  needy  humorist.     The  jest  of  the  play  was  in 
the  absurdities  of  Ralph's  suit  to  Dame  Christian  Custance,  "  a 
widow  with  a  thousand  pound,"  already  betrathed  to  a  merchant, 
Gavin  Goodluck,  away  at  sea.      The  play,  in  lively  rhjining 
couplets,  interspersed  with  a  few  merry  songs,  was  written  with 
BO  good  a  sense  of  the  reverence  due  to  boys  that  it  may  be 
read  by  boys  of  the  present  day.    The  incidents  provided  good 
matter  for  merry  acting,  with  an  occasional  burst  of  active  fVin,    i 
as  in  a  brisk  battle  lost  by  Ralph  and  his  men  to  Custance  and  | 
her  women,  ai-med  with  broomsticks.    The  comedy  showed  also  i 
its  origin  in  a  schoolmaster,  by  including  a  good  lesson  on  the    ' 
importance  of  right  pauses  in  reading.     A  love-letter  sent  by 
Ralph  to  Dame  Christian  Custance  was  read  to  her,  with  ita 
Bense  reversed  by  putting  the  stops  in  the  wrong  places,  thus : 

"  Now  by  these  presenta  I  do  you  advertise 
Thai  1  am  miniled  to  marry  yoti  In  no  wise. 
For  your  goods  and  substance  I  could  be  content 
To  take  you  as  ye  are,     If  ye  mind  to  be  my  wife, 
Ye  •hall  be  assured  for  the  Ume  ol  my  life 
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I  will  keep  ye  right  well  from  good  raiment  and  fare; 

Ye  shall  not  be  kept  but  in  sorrow  and  care. 

Ye  shall  in  no  wise  live  at  your  own  liberty; 

Do  and  say  what  ye  lust,  ye  shall  never  please  me; 

But  when  ye  are  merry,  I  will  be  all  sad ; 

When  ye  are  sorry,  I  will  be  very  glad ; 

When  ye  seek  your  heart's  ease,  I  will  be  unkind; 

At  no  time  in  me  shall  ye  much  gentleness  find ; " 

and  so  forth,  all  reversible  by  change  of  punctuation. 

16.  Early  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  was  introduced  a  splen- 
did and  courtly  dramatic  entertainment,  called  the  "  Masque/' 
which,  a  hundred  years  later,  under  Ben  Jonson  and  Inigo 
Jones,  reached  great  perfection,  and  an  extraordinary  favor 
among  the  nobility  and  royal  family  of  England. 

Even  so  early  as  the  reign  of  Edwai'd  III.  a  dramatic  enter- 
tainment called  a  '^  Disguising  "  had  formed  pait  of  the  pleas- 
ures of  the  court.  In  a  "  Disguising,"  the  performers  wore 
merely  peculiar  costume;  in  a  ^^ Masque,"  besides  that,  they 
also  covered  the  face. 

The  Masque  was  introduced  from  Italy ;  its  characters  were 
taken  by  lords  and  ladies ;  and  from  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 
to  that  of  Charles  I.,  it  was  an  important  feature  in  couit 
entertainments.  The  chronicler  Edwai-d  Hall  has  recorded 
that,  at  Greenwich,  in  1512,  '^  on  the  daj*  of  the  Epiphany  at 
night,  the  king,  with  eleven  others,  was  disguised  after  the 
manner  of  Italy,  called  a  Masque,  a  thing  not  seen  before  in 
England;  they  were  apparelled  in  gaiments  long  and  broad, 
wrought  all  with  gold,  with  visors  and  caps  of  gold.  And  after 
the  banquet  done,  these  masquers  came  in  with  six  gentlemen 
disguised  in  silk,  bearing  staff  torches,  and  desired  the  ladies  to 
dance ;  some  were  content,  and  some  refused ;  and  after  they 
had  danced  and  communed  together,  as  the  fashion  of  the 
Masque  is,  they  took  their  leave,  and  departed."  Holinshed  has 
described  a  Masque  at  Greenwich  in  Henr}'  VIII. 's  time,  with 
mechanical  contrivances,  and  action  in  dumb  show.  A  castle 
was  built  in  the  hall  of  the  palace,  with  towers,  gates,  battle- 
ments, and  mimic  preparations  for  a  siege.  It  was  inscribed 
on  the  front  '^  Le  Fortresse  Dangercux."  Six  ladies,  clothed 
in  russet  satin  overlaid  with  leaves  of  gold,    and  with  gold 


COifB  and  caps,  looked  from  the  castle  windows.  The  castle 
was  so  made  that  il  could  be  moved  about  tlie  hall  for  ailmh-a- 
tion  by  the  company.  Then  entered  the  kiug  with  five  knights 
in  embroidered  vestments,  spangled  and  plaited  with  gold. 
They  besieged  the  castle  until  the  ladies  surrendered,  and  eame 
out  to  dance  with  them.  The  ladies  then  led  the  knights 
into  the  eastle,  which  immediately  vanished,  and  the  company 
retired. 

17.  Another  form  of  entertainment,  "after  banqnet  done," 
or  between  meat  and  the  banquet  or  dessert,  was  the  "Intsr- 
hlde."  Tills  was  satire  in  dialogue,  ingeniously  written  Tor  the 
entertainment  of  tlie  company,  and  spoken  by  persons  who  as- 
sumed dilTerent  characters ;  but  there  was  no  working  out  of  a 
dramatic  fable.  This  entertainment  had  long  been  popular  in 
Spain,  in  Italy,  ond  in  France ;  and  in  the  latter  country  it  bad 
been  freely  used  for  political  and  social  satire. 

Id  England  it  appears  first  to  have  come  into  vogae  in  tha 
time  of  Henry  VIII.,  when  Joha  Heywood  acquired  consid- 
erable distinction  as  a  writer  of  Interludes.  He  was  born  (ler- 
hajM  at  North  Mims,  in  Hertfordshire,  where  nfterwaiils  he  cer- 
tainly had  a  home.  He  was  opposed  to  Lutheranism ;  and  his 
friendship  for  Sir  Thomas  More  having  brought  him  into  tho 
king's  favor,  he  retained  it  by  his  wit.  He  remained  at  court 
when  Edward  VI.  was  king,  and  under  Queen  Mary,  for  whom, 
when  n  young  princess,  he  had  shown  a  particular  respect ;  but 
on  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  he  went  abroad  ■  and  died  at  Mech- 
lin, ill  1565.  Besides  bis  Interludes,  John  Hej'wood  wrote  six 
hundred  epigrams. 

or  the  Interludes  written  by  him  and  performed  nt  the  court, 
of  Henry  VIII.,  two  were  printed  in  1532:  "The  Play  of 
Love ;  or,  a  New  and  a  very  llery  Enterlude  of  all  Maner 
Weathers ;  "  and  "  A  Mery  Play  between  the  Pai-doner  and  the 
Frcre,  the  Curate  and  Ncybonr  Pratte."  One  puhlielied  in  1.535 
was  called  "Of  Gcntylnes  and  Nobylyte :  a  Dyaloge  between 
the  Mai-ehnunt,  the  Knyglit,  and  the  Plowman,  compiled  in 
mnner  of  an  Enterlude,  with  divers  Toys  and  Gestis  added 
thereto  to  make  Mery  Pastj'me  and  Disi»>rt."  Of  another, 
published  witliout  date,  and  called  "The  Foure  P'a:   a  very 
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Meiy  Enteriode  of  a  Pftlmer,  a  Pardoner^  a  Potecan\  and  a 
Pedlar,"  the  jest  was,  that  after  each  had  shown  his  humors  — 
and  here  He^wood,  although  firm  to  the  old  Church,  wrote  as 
contemptuously  as  Sir  Da\id  Lindsay  of  the  Pardoner*s  traffic 
—  first  rank  was  to  be  adjudged  by  the  Pedlar  to  whichever  of 
his  three  companions  excelled  in  lying,  since  that  was,  in  the 
way  of  business,  common  to  all.    The  Palmer  won  with  this : 

"  And  this  I  would  ye  should  understand, 
I  haye  seen  women  five  hundred  thousand ; 
And  oft  with  them  haye  some  time  tarried. 
Tet  in  all  places  where  I  have  been, 
Of  all  the  women  that  I  have  seen, 
I  neyer  saw  nor  knew,  in  my  conscience, 
Any  one  woman  out  of  patience." 
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CHAPTER  I. 

SECOND  HALF  OP  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY: 
BNQIilSH   WRITERS    OP  liATIN;    ENGLISH 
TRANSLATORS;    WRITERS   OP   RELI- 
GIOUS AND  THEOLOGICAL  BOOKS. 

1.  AffriMli  «€  tlM  EUakethmB  En  Ib  Lftenrtvn.  —  t.  CluBtcml  8t«dy.  —  S.  Wrifen 
•#  Bo^ki  !■  LftUa;  Sir  JokB  Ckeke  ud  Sir  TiMBn  8Mltk.->i.  Other  Writert 
1b  LfttlB.—ft.  Q—r§9  BieluuiaB.— ••  Tke  TnBtlators  froa  QrNk,  LbUBv 
ItaliBB,  BBd  Fr«Bch ;  Phaer ;  TwjBe ;  GoldlBf  s  TBrberrll*  t  Br«*ke ;  PayBtor  | 
Iforth ;  StaBlkirst ;  Hidl ;  Goo^e ;  Florio ;  HarlifftoB  ;  Car«w ;  Falrfu ;  S»- 
ifhi  SjlTHter.— 7.  Belifflovs  ITrltiiffs;  WklttlByhaM ;  tke  GeseTm  BIbl«| 
tht  BfadMVt'  Bikto.— 8.  J«kB  Kbox.— ».  Joka  Fta.  —  lO.  StepkeB  Gomob.— 
U.  PklUf  StabkM.  — IS.  Blckard  flMker. 

1.  In  entering  upon  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
we  approach  the  most  powerful  and  brilliant  era  in  English  liter- 
ature. At  the  beginning  of  this  x)eriod,  the  youth  Ail  Edward 
YI.  was  on  the  throne  of  England.  He  died  in  1553,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  half-sister,  ]VIar}%  who  reigned  until  her  death 
in  1558.  Then  began  the  illustrious  reign  of  Elizabeth,  who 
ruled  England  until  1603.  The  literary  splendor  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan era  did  not  b^n,  however,  until  the  latter  part  of  her 
reign,  and  it  lasted  through  the  reign  of  her  successor.  Most 
of  the  men  who  made  the  greatness  and  glory  of  Elizabethan 
literature  were  not  bom  until  about  the  time  that  Elizabeth 
ascended  the  throne,  or  afterward.  Thus,  Raleigh  was  bom  in 
1552,  Hooker,  Lyly,  and  Spenser  about  1553,  Sidney  in  1554, 
Chapman  in  1557,  Warner  about  1558,  Bacon  in  1561,  Daniel 
in  1562,  Marlowe  and  Shakespeare  in  1564,  Middleton  about 
1570,  Ben  Jonson  about  1574,  Beaumont  about  1586,  Fletcher 
in  1576,  and  Massinger  in  1584. 

2.  The  great  impulse  given,  during  the  previous  hundred 

years,  to  the  study  of  the  ancient  literatures,  was  still  felt  in 

many  ways: — in  the  study  of  those  literatures,  not  only  by 

professioiMJ  scdiolan,  bat  by  men  and  women  of  high  rank ;  in 
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the  excessive  use  of  the  clnssic  mythologies  in  fashionable  en- 
tertainments, in  painting,  in  ta[>estrj',  and  even  iu  orciinaiy 
conversation;  in  the  continued  use  of  Latin  iu  the  writing  of 
books ;  in  special  honor  paid  to  learned  men ;  aud,  Unallj',  in 
the  multitude  of  English  translations,  in  prose  and  verse,  Ihun  . 
Latin  and  Greek.  J 

3.  Two  of  the  moat  famous  scholars  belonging  to  the  earlier  part  ot  ' 
onr  present  period  are  Sir  John  Cbeke  and  Sir  Thomas  SmitiL  ' 
They  were  both  bom  in  1514;  both  studied  at  Cambridge,  Cheke  at  St. 
John's  Collie,  and  Smith  at  Queen's;  both  became  famous  at  the  UuU 
yersitf  as  students,  and,  while  still  foung  men,  as  teachers  of  Greek. 
They  worked  together  as  reformers  of  the  method  of  proiiuuciation,  aud 
excited  a  warm  controversy  on  the  subject.  Greek,  as  received  into 
England  from  the  teaching  of  the  learned  refugees,  was  pronounced 
after  their  fashion;  0  was  pronounced  like  our  ",  e  and  m  were  pro- 
nounced alike,  and  n,  ', »  had  the  same  sound.  CUcke  and  Smith  de- 
clared this  to  be  a  modem  Greek  corruption  of  the  ancient  laugnage, 
and  proposed  to  give  each  letter  value.  They  began  by  partial  use  of 
tlieir  new  system  of  pronunciation  in  the  course  of  lectures.  When  this 
bad  provoked  question,  each  appointed  a  day  for  the  explanation  of  hll 
views,  and  both  won  followers.  Students  of  Cambridge  then  acted  the 
"Plutiu"  of  Aristophanes  pronounced  In  the  ucw  manner,  anil,  six 
years  later,  when  Dr.  KatcliS  tried  the  old  way  he  was  hissed.  He  ap- 
pealed [o  the  Chancellor  of  the  University.  This  was  Stephen  Gardiner, 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  who  addressed  to  Cheke  an  admonition  that  con- 
ceded lilgb  respect  to  bim  as  a  scholar,  but  condemned  the  youthful 
fervor  with  which  he  was  spreading  heresy  against  the  establlslied  form 
of  Greek  pronunciation  among  students  of  the  University.  Gardiner 
then  exercised  his  authority  us  Chancellor  by  issuiiig.  In  1542,  an  edict 
settling  the  Ime  faith  In  Greek  vowels  and  diphthongs  as  absolutely  aa 
King  Henry  VIII.  settled  It  for  his  subjects  In  all  other  inallcrs.  Cbeke 
held  his  own,  and  replied  with  a  treatise.  '■  De  Pronuntlalione  LlngUM 
Gnecie,"  which  was  publlslied  afterwards  iu  1555.  Smith  wrote  alio  a 
sensible  letter  on  the  subject,  and  the  Cbnncellor's  decrees  were  not 
obeyed.  . 

At  the  age  of  two  and  twenty,  Cheke  had  publlshnl  an  English  tract,  I 
called  "  A  Remedy  [or  Sedition,  wherein  are  contained  many  things  ' 
concerning  the  true  and  loyal  obeisance  that  Commons  owe  unto  their  ' 
Prince  and  Sovereign  Lord  the  King."    In  later  days  his  loyalty  and  hi* 
(onie  as  a  scholar  caused  bim  to  be  appointed  tutor  to  Prince  tklwanL 
He  was  a  great  scholar  himself,  and  a  cause  of  scholarship  In  others  who 
earned  reputation  and  looked   back  to  him  with  gratltuilc. 
knighted  by  King  Edward,  and  bad  grouts  of  land.     He  became  also  in 
fhiM  reign  a  privy  councillor  and  secretary  of  state.     Sir  John  Chak*! 
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drew  force  for  the  real  work  of  life  out  of  his  studies.  He  was  especially 
familiar  with  Dcmosthenes,  and  said  that  the  study  of  him  taught  Eng- 
lishmen how  to  speak  their  minds.  At  the  death  of  Edward  VI.,  he  was 
one  of  those  who  sought  to  secure  the  succession  of  Lady  Jane  Grey. 
He  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  but  for  his  learning  his  life  was  saved,  and 
he  was  permitted  to  leave  England.  While  abroad  his  estates  were  con- 
fiscated. He  was  seized  by  Philip  at  Brussels,  and  sent  to  England, 
where  he  escaped  death  by  recantation.  The  queen  then  gave  him 
means  of  life,  but  made  life  a  torture  by  compelling  him  to  sit  on  the 
bench  at  the  judgment  and  condemnation  of  those  heretics  who  did  not 
faint  in  the  trial  of  their  faith.  His  age  was  but  forty-three  when  he 
died,  in  September,  1557.  He  left  many  writings  that  have  never  been 
published;  and  those  that  he  did  publish  are  nearly  all  translations  of 
Greek  and  of  English  into  Latin. 

The  later  career  of  Sir  Thomas  Smith  was  more  fortunate  than  that 
of  his  friend.  He  had  been  travelling  among  the  universities  of  France 
and  Italy  towards  the  close  of  Henry  yill.'s  reign,  and  took  the  doc- 
tor's degree  at  Padua.  After  the  accession  of  Edward  YI.,  he  was  made 
provost  of  Eton;  in  1548  he  was  knighted.  Sir  Thomas  Smith  became, 
like  his  friend  Sir  John  Cheke,  a  secretary  of  state  tmder  Edward,  and 
he  was  employed  as  an  ambassador.  Under  Mary,  he  was  deprived  of 
all  his  offices,  but  had  for  his  learning  a  pension  of  a  hundred  pounds. 
On  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  he  rose  to  great  honors,  as  ambassador 
and  statesman,  succeeding  Burleigh  as  secretary  of  state,  in  which  capa- 
city he  died  in  1577.  His  principal  publication  was  a  Latin  treatise, 
"De  Republica  Anglorum." 

4,  Other  writers  of  books  in  Latin  are  the  following: — Archbishop 
Biatthew  Parker,  who  published,  in  1572,  '*De  Antiquitate  Britan- 
nic»  Ecclesifls;"  John  Fozi  the  martyrologist,  who  wrote  Latin  plays 
on  Scriptural  subjects;  Bishop  John  Je^rel,  who  published,  in  1562, 
"Apologia  Ecdesiss  Anglicanfls;"  Gabriel  Harvey,  who  published 
Latin  poems  entitled  ''Smlthus,"  and  "  Gratulationes  Waldenses;'' 
Richard  Stanihurst;  who  published,  in  1584,  "  De  Rebus  in  Hibemia 
Gestis  Libri  lY.,"  and,  in  1587,  a  Latin  life  of  St.  Patrick;  above  all, 
the  Scottish  historian  and  poet  Greorge  Buchanan. 

&  Gtoprge  Bnchanan  was  bom  at  Killeam,  Lennoxshire, 
in  1506.  His  father  died,  leaving  his  mother  almost  destitute, 
with  five  boys  and  three  girls ;  and  George  was  sent  by  James 
Heriot,  a  brother  of  hers,  to  Paris  for  his  education.  There  he 
already  wrote  much  Latin  verse.  His  uncle's  death,  two  years 
afterwards,  obliged  him  to  come  back  without  health  or  money. 
He  made  a  campaign  with  French  auxiliaries  in  sharp  weather, 
lost  health  again,  was  in  bed  the  rest  of  the  winter,  went  to  St. 
Andrews  to  study  under  old  John  Mair,  with  whom  he  went  to 


Paris.  There  he  becanae  Lntheran,  was  Tor  two  years  verj'  poor, 
then  for  two  years  and  a  half  he  taught  grammftr  at  the  College 
of  St.  Baibe.  He  was  then  in  France  as  tutor  and  companion 
forfive  sears  to  the  young  Earl  of  CasBillis,An(i  went  back  with 
him  to  Scotlaud.  He  there  acted  as  tutor  to  the  liing's  natural 
son,  Jatnee,  afterwards  Earl  of  Moray.  But  he  attacked  the 
monks  in  Latin  satires,  especially  in  his  "  Franciscanus  "  and 
"  Fratrcs  Fraterrimi,'*  was  denounced  by  Beaton,  and  compelled 
to  leave  Scotland  again.  He  went  to  England  ;  but  there,  he 
Bays,  he  found  Henry  VIII.  burning  men  of  both  parties,  mors 
intent  on  his  own  interests  than  on  purity  of  rehgion.  So  being 
half  at  home  in  France  —  though  Buchanan  carried  Scotland 
about  with  him  wherever  he  went  —  he  went  to  Paris,  found 
his  enemy  Cardinal  Beaton  there  also  in  his  nay,  and  was  in- 
\'ited  by  a  learned  Portuguese,  Andrew  Govcanus,  who  resided  J 
at  Bordeaux,  to  teach  there.  Thns  he  became  professor  of  tin  I 
Humanities  at  Bordeaux,  where  he  had  Montaigne  in  his  class,  " 
and  where  he  wrote  two  Latin  tragedies  of  liis  own,  on  "  Jeph- 
thoU"  and  "John  the  Baptist,"  and  translated  into  Latin  Uw 
"Medea"  and  "  Alcestis"  of  Euripides.  These  were  written, 
year  hy  year,  as  they  were  required  —  the  translations  Brst  — 
to  be  acted,  according  to  custom,  by  the  students  of  Bordeaux. 
Govcanus  was  at  last  summoned  to  Portugal  by  his  king,  and 
invited  to  bring  with  him  men  learned  in  Greek  and  Latin,  to 
join  in  the  work  of  the  newly-founded  University  of  Coimbrft. 
All  Europe  was  involved  in  war.  Buchanan  was  glad  to  find 
in  R)rt«gal  a  quiet  corner.  There  lie  was  very  happy,  with  J 
briglit  associates,  and  his  brother  Patrick  among  them,  till  tiM 
deaUi  of  Goveanus.  A  persecution  then  began,  some  tcaohcnV 
were  imprisoned  ;  for  a  year  and  a  half  Buchanan  was  woiiled, 
And  inquired  into ;  and  then  he  was  confined  for  a  few  montlx 
in  a  monastery.  There  ho  occupied  himself  by  making  his 
Imooub  poetical  paraphrase  of  the  Psalms  Into  Latin  verse  — 
"Parophrasis  Psalmorum  Davidis  poetica  "  —  first  published 
at  Paris  in  1564.  When  he  led  Portugal,  Buchnnnn  came  llret 
to  England  —  it  was  in  the  time  ofEilwanl  VI.  —  tlien  he  went 
to  France ;  then  was  called  to  Italy  by  Marshal  de  Brissac,  aiMl 
wu  for  five  y^an  with  the  marshal's  son,  sometimea  In  F>aae«, 
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sometimes  in  Italy.  During  that  time  be  made  a  special  study 
of  the  religious  controversies  of  the  day.  In  1566,  at  the  age 
of  fifty,  Buchanan  was  made  principal  of  St.  Leonard's  Col- 
lege, in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews.  In  the  earliest  child- 
hood of  James  VI.,  Buchanan  became  his  tutor.  George 
Buchanan  was  the  best  Latin  poet  this  country  had  produced. 
He  would  seek  to  instil  scholarship  and  theology  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  into  the  boy  whose  father  was  murdered,  and 
whose  mother  was  in  England.  Mary  had  escaped  from  Loch- 
leven  in  1568,  nobles  had  gathered  force  to  rally  round  her; 
they  had  been  defeated  at  Langside  b}'  the  Regent  Moray,  and 
the  queen  then  fled  across  the  border  into  England.  There 
Elizabeth  detained  her.  Mary's  party  and  her  cause  were  the 
party  and  cause  of  Catholicism.  The  Scottish  Reformers  under 
Moray's  regency  acted  with  Protestant  England,  and  fell  into 
disrepute  even  of  subserviency  to  England.  The  question  of 
Mar3''s  complicity  in  the  murder  of  Darnley  was  in  agitation  at 
Elizabeth's  court,  and  in  the  case  against  her  a  chief  part  was 
played  by  eight  letters  and  some  verses  cut  into  lengths  of 
fourteen  lines,  and  called  sonnets  of  hers,  said  to  have  been 
found  on  the  20th  of  June,  1567,  in  a  casket  that  Bothwell 
left  behind  him  in  Edinburgh.  Then  came,  in  1572,  the 
Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  to  deepen  the  sense  of  danger 
from  Catholicism.  Sentence  of  death  was  resolved  .by  Eliza- 
beth's advisers  upon  Mary  of  Scotland,  as  a  foremost  cause  of 
peril  to  the  country.  Elizabeth  was  not  to  be  answerable  for 
the  act,  but  Mary  was  to  be  returned  to  Scotland  with  a  secret 
understanding  that  she  was  returned  for  execution.  Then  it 
was  that  the  Casket  Letters  were  first  published  to  the  world. 
George  Buchanan  published  anonymously,  as  an  enforcement  of 
the  charges  against  Queen  Mary,  a  Latin  translation  of  the 
Casket  Letters. 

During  the  last  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  his  life,  Buchanan 
employed  his  mastery  of  Latin,  and  his  knowledge  of  events, 
in  writing  a  history  of  Scotland  —  "Rerum  Scoticarum  His- 
toria" — in  twenty  books.  It  connected  with  the  past  the 
life  of  his  own  day,  gave  unity  to  all,  and  placed  at  the  head 
of  it  the  sense  of  nationality.     It  was  in  his  natare  to  care 


rather  to  mark  the  progress  of  s  people  tiion  to  celebrate  t 
power  of  a-  chief.  This  wns  distintilly  eliown  in  a  sort  ( 
Socmtiu  dialogue,  published  bj'  him  in  Latin,  in  1579,  c 
law  as  it  relates  to  government  among  the  St^ots  — "  Jus  Regni 
apud  Scotos  "  — which  ends  by  replying  to  their  neighbors 
called  the  Scots  seditious,  "  What  ia  that  to  tiicm?  We  make  . 
our  tumults  at  otir  own  |)eril.  No  people  were  ever  less  seiii- 
tioiis,  or  more  moderate  in  their  seilitions.  They  contend  inuoh 
abont  laws,  royal  rights,  and  duties  of  administration  ;  not  for 
destruction  and  hatrcil,  but  for  love  of  country  and  defence  of 
law."  Buchanan's  history  was  first  published  in  lii82,  the  year 
of  its  author's  death. 

6.  This  period  ia  distinguished  for  the  multitude  of  works  I 
translated  into  English,  especially  fi'om  Latin  and  Greek,  but  j 
likewise  from  the  modern  languages. 

ntomaa  Phaer,  who  was  bom  al  Eilgarriui,  ia  PembrokeBhiK,  slud-   | 
ted  al  Oxford  and  nL  Lincolu's  Inn,  bccitme  ndvocale  tor  the  niarcliei  of  I 
Wales,  afltirwards  doctor  ul  mcdluiiie  at  Oxford.    In  May,  1558,  In  itia  { 
dkya  of  Philip  and  Mary,  six  months  before  Elizabelb'B  accewiu 
appeared,  "The  Seven  First  Books  of  the  Eneldos  of  Vlrgli,  converted   ' 
in  Engtislie  meter  by  Thos.  Plioer.  Esq.,  sollicitour  to  the  Kliig  i 
Qiieenes  Majealies,  attending  lUelr  honourabte  counsnile  in  (he  Mareblea 
of  Wales.''    He  contlnuod  tlie  work,  and  bad  begun  tbe  teutb  book,  when 
he  died,  in  I.iOO,  and  was  buried  in  Kilgnrran  Cliurcb.     In  lSfI3  tlicre 
were  pnblished,  dedicated  U>  Sir  Nidiolns  IJacon,  Lord  Keeper,  Pbaer's 
"Nyne  First  Books  of   Ibe  Eneldos."    Tbe  translation  was  completed 
with  less  ability  by  Thomaa  Twyne,  a  Canterbury  man,  practising  aa 
a  physician  at  Lewes,  and  published  in  1573.    Pliaer,  who  was  a  f^r 
poet,  wrote  also  on  law  and  medicine.    Bis  "  Virgil "  Is  In  fourleen- 
syllabled  rhyming  measure. 

Hie  other  chief  translation  from  the  Latin  poela  In  Ibc  early  part  of 
Elizabeth's  reign  was  Arthur  Gktldlng's  "  Ovid,"  also  translated  Into 
fourteen -syllabled  lines.  Arthur  Ooldlng;  was  a  Londoner,  of  good 
family,  and  lived  at  the  house  of  Sir  William  Cecil,  In  the  Strand.  He 
translated  Justin's  "History"  In  1664,  and  "Cffisar's  Commentaries" 
In  liWS,  wbJch  was  the  year  of  the  publication  of  "Tlie  Fyrst  Fowex 
Bookes  nt  the  Metamorphoses,  owte  of  Lathi  Into  Knglish  metre,  by 
Arthur  Golding,  gentleman."  Ten  years  later,  when  Shakespeare  waa 
eleven  years  old,  Arthur  Golding  published  his  complete  translation  n( 
"  The  XV.  Bookes  of  r,  Ovidliis  Naso,  enlylnled  Metamorphoses,"  dedi- 
cated to  Robert,  Earl  of  fjeicesier.  This  was  tbe  lHx>k  through  which 
a  read  tba  "Metamorphoses"  lu  English  till  the  time  of  ChariM  L 
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In  1587,  he  published  a  translation  of  "  Du  Plessis  Momay  on  The  Truth 
of  Christianity." 

In  15C7,  George  Turbervile  published  two  translations — one  of 
**The  Heroical  Epistles  of  Ovid/'  six  of  them  translated  into  blank 
verse,  and  the  others  into  four-lined  stanzas;  the  other  of  the  Latin 
Eclogues  of  Mantuan,  an  Italian  poet,  who  had  died  in  151G.  He 
also  made  versions  from  the  Italian,  notably  ten  '*  Tragical  Tales 
translated  by  Turbervile,  in  Time  of  his  Troubles,  out  of  sundrie 
Italians,  with  the  Argument  and  L'Envoye  to  each  Tale,"  published  in 
1576. 

From  Italy,  with  French  intervention,  the  story  of  "Romeo  and 
Juliet"  first  came  into  English  vei*se  in  1562,  two  yeara  before  Shake- 
speare's birth,  as  "  Tlie  Tragicall  Historye  of  Romeus  and  Juliet,  written 
first  in  Italian  by  Bandell,  and  now  in  English  by  Ar.  Br.,"  that  is, 
Arthur  Brooke.  Arthur  Brooke  took  his  poem  from  a  French  varii^ 
tion  on  the  story  by  Bandello,  himself  altering  and  adding;  and  upon 
this  tale  as  told  by  Arthur  Bi'ooke,  Shakespeare  afterwards  founded  his 
play. 

'William  Paynter,  clerk  of  the  Office  of  Arms  within  the  Tower 
of  London,  produced  in  1566  the  first  volume  of  "  The  Palace  of  Pleas- 
ure," containing  sixty  novels  translated  from  Boccaccio's  "  Decameron." 
In  the  following  year  he  published,  in  a  second  volume,  thiily-four  more 
novels,  partly  taken  from  Bandello,  whose  tales  first  appeared  at  Lucca, 
in  1554.  Among  the  novels  included  in  Pa3rnter's  second  volume  was 
another  English  version  of  "  Romeo  and  Juliet." 

In  1579,  when  Shakespeare  was  fifteen  years  old,  and  Francis  Bacon 
was  eighteen,  Sir  Thomas  North  published  his  translation  of  "Plu- 
tarch's Lives."  This  was  not  from  the  original  Greek,  but  from  the 
delightful  French  translation  of  Plutarch,  published  in  and  after  1567 
by  Jacques  Amyot,  who  was  in  those  days  the  prince  of  French  trans- 
lators. Sir  Thomas  North  was  hfanself  an  active  member  of  the  English 
band  of  translators  produced  by  the  revival  of  letters.  Among  his  other 
translations  was,  in  1570,  one  from  the  Italian  version  of  a  famous  Ara- 
bian fable-book  called  "Calilah  i  Dumnah,"  as  "The  Morale  Pliiloso- 
phie  of  Doni."  But  he  is  here  named  because  it  was  chiefly  in  North's 
Plutarch  that  Shakespeare,  as  a  plajrwright,  learned  his  history  of 
Bome. 

Richard  Stanihitnt,  who  has  been  mentioned  already  as  the  writer 
of  an  Irish  chronicle  in  Latin,  published  at  Leyden,  in  1583,  a  transla- 
tion of  the  first  four  books  of  Virgil's  "^neid"  into  English  hexame- 
ters. A  small  war  against  rhyme  was  then  going  on  in  England ;  and 
Btanihurst's  attempt  at  an  English  "Virgil"  in  Virgil's  own  measure 
was  praised  by  those  who  encouraged  the  experiment,  attacked  by 
otliers.  Had  Virgil  himself  written  in  English  in  1583,  he  would 
hardly  have  expressed  Jupiter's  kiss  to  his  daughter  by  saying,  as 
Bfjyiihnrrt  made  him  say,  that  he  "  bussed  his  pretty  prating  parrot," 


ir  wrttfei 


heTiimeters  of  this  aor 
e  great  wooden  horse  r 


o  describe  LaocoSn's  throwing  h 


And  ror  ■  fill  reclEDing,  I  like  nol  barrel  or  berrlas; 

Thee  Omit  UitowiDg  Ihdt  pmenU  Oretklih  t  Ceie  mn.' 

Thni  utd,  h(  tloul  ruled,  wlUi  bis  ubupl  guS^  ipredlly  running, 

BtronK  IhuMccd  he  eborgetli,  tbec  ploncli  rihsDmnruiJy  liding. 

Then  the  lade,  bit,  thlrcred,  Ihee  vuuM  bnulf  elirilllD  rebounded 

Wilh  cliuh  eloah  bulling,  willi  droomralng  etiUered  humiulug." 

The  first  attempt  at  a  translation  of  Homer  into  Engiisli  Alexaii<1rine 
versa  was  begun  In  1503,  and  puMislied  in  1581.  This  appeared  In  "Ten 
Books  of  Homer's  Illades."  It  was  not  Iranslaled  from  tlie  Ureek 
(ilrrct,  but  chiefly  through  the  Freiicli  version  of  Hugues  Salel,  by 
Arthur  Hall,  of  Grantliam,  a  member  of  parliament.  The  fact  that 
this  is  Ibe  first  EnglUhlnE  of  Homer  gives  the  book  importnnce. 

Barnaby  Oooee,  born  about  1540,  at  Alvingliam,  and  son  of  Iha 
Recorder  of  Lincoln,  was  a  translator  from  tlie  moderns.  In  1500  hs 
issued  the  flrsi  thi-ce  booka,  and  in  15(}5  all  twelve  books  of  an  English 
version  of  tlie  Itnllau  Majizolli's  satirical  infective  against  the  Papacy, 
"The  Zodiac  of  Life."  In  1570,  Googo  piibtialicd  a  translation  of 
another  Latlu  invective,  written  by  Thomas  KIrchnieyer,  which  ha 
called  "The  Popish  Kingdoms;  or,  Relpie  of  AnllchrlsL"  In  1577  he 
published  a  translation  from  the  Latin  of  the  ''  Four  llokes  of  Husband- 
ric,"  by  Conrad  Heresbacb.  He  also  tranikted  from  the  tjpmilsta ;  and 
a  little  volume  of  his  own  verse,  "Egluga,  £pytapbes,  and  Sonettes," 
was  Issued  in  1563.     Gnogn  died  in  ISM. 

A  noted  translator  from  the  Itnlian  and  Frencli  was  "  ResoUila 
Jotin  riorfo"  aa  he  wrote  himself.  He  was  an  aciive  man  o(  liailan 
descent,  boni  in  London  in  Henry  VIII. 's  reign,  taught  Italian  and 
Freneh  at  Oxfonl,  and  was  In  high  repute  at  court.  He  published.  In 
1578.  "Florio  his  First  Frultes;  which  yeeldc  familiar  speech,  meri« 
Proiierbes,  wittie  sentences,  and  gdlden  sayings.  Alio,  a  perfect  Intro- 
duction to  the  Italian  and  English  Tongues."  In  1501  followed  "Fln- 
rlo's  Second  Frviea.  To  which  is  annexed  his  Garden  of  Recreation, 
yeeldlns  six  thousand  Italian  Pmuerbs."  At  the  end  of  Eilukbetli's 
reign,  in  1603.  appeared  "The  Essays  of  Michael,  Lord  of  MonUlgne, 
done  Into  En|;ll8b  by  John  Florio."  Upon  a  copy  of  llils  book  Shake- 
speare's autograph  liai  l)een  found,  and  Shakespeare's  knowledge  of 
Montaigne  Is  shown  In  "Tlie  Tempi^st,"  whem  the  Ideal  commonwealth 
of  111)'  old  Lord  Gonzalo  (Act  li.  sc.  i.)  corresponds  dnscly,  in  word  as 
well  OB  in  thought,  with  Floriu's  Montaigne. 

The  Iialiati  poet  Arlusio  hod  an  English  translator  In  Sir  John 
luston,  who  was  bom  at  Hclston,  near  Bath,  in  15A1,  was  educated  at 


I 
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Eton  az>d  Cwnbrid^,  acd  vbo  p(:M:sh^  a:  the  «p^  of  ibirtx,  in  1?9K 
**OilM>do  FoTioso  in  English  Hr:\-k*Ai  Verse.'* 

Taaso  L^d  in  EiiiahetL's  rr:^  ;mo  Eiiclisb  ir:)in5l*:ors.  The  first  %*» 
Richard  Gaiew,  vbose  "Gvidfrt-y  k4  Bul-^^iinje,  or  ;he  KeoMierie  \^f 
Hiemsijein."  a^-pejmed  in  15M :  Lhe  sccoiid  w jks  £dwmrd  Fiuzf  ax.  >»  h^^s« 
tnnsIaiiciD  appeared  with  the  same  lilies  iu  lOlW  I;  is  in  Uie  ixna\« 
rtiTiiM  c^  the  cpriginaL  one  ol  the  mo&t  musical  and  poetical  of  all  Eng> 
lish  traoslaiions  into  Terse.  Fairfax  was  the  second  son  of  Sir  Thomas 
Faiifax,  of  Denum,  in  Yorkshire.  He  lived  as  a  retired  scholar  at  New- 
haL  in  Knareshon>agh  Forest,  and.  later  in  life,  educated  with  his  own 
diildren  those  <tf  his  brother  Ferdinand ,  Lonl  Fairfax.  One  of  thes« 
D^ihews  beeame  famoos  as  the  Fairfax  of  the  civil  wars.  Edward 
Fairfax  himself  lived  into  the  Kign  of  Charles  I.,  and  died  in  16S2. 

In  15S1,  Sir  Henry  Savile,  who  had  given  lessons  to  Queen  Elix»- 
beth  in  Greek  and  mathematics,  published  at  Oxford  a  translation  of 
*"  The  Ende  of  Xero  and  B^inning  of  Galba,  Fower  Bookes  of  the 
Histories  of  Cornelius  Tacitus;  The  Life  of  Agricola.** 

A  French  poet  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Du  Bartas,  had  extraordinary 
repute  in  England  not  only  as  a  writer  according  to  the  ephemeral  taste 
of  the  time,  but  also  as  a  French  Huguenot  for  his  accord  with  the  n&- 
ligious  feeling  of  the  English  people,  and  because  his  song  was  always 
upon  sacred  themes.  In  159$,  Jo^ua  Sylvester,  then  thirty-five  years 
old,  translated  into  English  the  ''Divine  Weeks  and  Works**  of  Du 
Bartas.  Sylvester  had  b^^un  in  1590,  by  publishing  a  translation  of  the 
poem  of  Du  Bartas  upon  the  battle  of  Ivry,  **  A  Canticle  of  the  Victorie 
obtained  by  the  French  King  Henrie  the  Fourth  at  Yvry.  Translated 
by  Josua  Siluester,  Marchaut-aduenturer."  He  had  addetl  another 
piece  to  that  in  1592.  There  had  been  other  translators  from  the  French 
poet.  In  1584,  Thomas  Hudson  had  published  at  Edinburgh  a  transla- 
tion of  his  "  History  of  Judith,"'  made  by  command  of  James  VI.  An- 
other of  these  translators  was  William  Lisle,  of  Wilbraham,  who  pub- 
lished a  part  of  "  The  Second  Week"  of  Du  Bartas  in  1506,  dedicated 
to  Lord  Howard  of  EfSngham,  added  the  ''Colonies*'  iu  159B,  and 
translated,  in  all,  four  books.  Another  of  his  translators,  at  the  end  of 
Elizabeth's  reign  and  banning  of  the  reign  of  James  in  England,  was 
Thomas  Winter. 

7.  All  writings  during  this  period  were  pervaded  b}'  the  spirit 
of  theological  and  religious  discussion,  which  itself  entered  into 
the  most  secular  thought  and  convci*sation  of  tlie  age.  Sonio 
writings,  however,  were  avowed!}'  theological  and  religious. 

At  the  head  of  these  we  ma}-  properly  place  the  two  English 
vei-sions  of  the  Bible  which  were  produced  early  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  and  which  remained  during  the  rest  of  her  life  com- 
monly in  use.    These  were  the  Greneva  Bible,  which  appeai*ed 
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D  1560,  and  the  Biahopa'  Bible,  which  appeared  in  1568.     "The 
'  GenevR  Bible  "  waa  pixKluced  by  the  English  pongi-egnlion  at 
GeneVa  during  the  i-eign  of  Mai^%  ehieflj'  at  the  cost  of  Jolin 
I   Bodley,  the  father  of  Sir  Tliomas  Bodlcy.     In  ITku  the  New 
Teslameut,  translated  by  William  Whittmgham,  Calvin'a 
brother-in-law,  was  first  published.     It  was  translated  from  tlie 
Greek  text  as  published  by  Erasmus,  and  revised  from  manu* 
Bcripts  collected  by  Genevan  scholars.     Calvin  prefixed  to  il  on 
"  Epistle  declaring  that  Christ  is  the  End  of  the  Law."     AVhit- 
tingham  then,  with  the  aid  of  fellow -exiles,  Gilby,  Sampson, 
and  othera,  turned  to  the  Hebrew  text,  and,  instead  of  coming 
to  England  after  the  death  of  Mary,  these  laborers  remained 
at  Geneva  to  complete  their  work.     Hebrew  scholarship  bad 
advanced  ;  and  the  Geneva  Bible,  completetl  in  1560,  four  years 
I   before  the  birth  of  Shakesijeare,  waa  as  faithflil  as  its  transla- 
i  tors  could  make  it.     Various  readings  were  given  in  the  mai^in, 
[  and  there  were  notes  on  points  not  only  of  history  and  geog- 
I  raphy,  but  also  of  doctrine,  which  diBtincll^\'  bound  this  version 
to  the  religious  school  of  Calvin.     In  the  Geneva  Bible  ap- 
peared, for  the  first  time,  as  a  plan  to  secnro  facility  of  refcr- 
I  ence,  the  now  familiar  division  of  the  text  into  verses.    This 
I  was  the  household  Bible  of  tliose  whom  we  may  coll  —  using  the 
f  phrase  in  a  broad  sense  —  the  Elizabethan  Purilans.     In  the 
i  dedication  of  it  to  Qticcn  Elizabeth,  the  zeal  of  the  Genevan 
I  reformei-s  was  not  less  harsli  than  that  fi-om  which  they  thcm- 
I  selves  Iiad  suffered  in  the  reign  of  Mary-     EliKalwtli  waa  re- 
1  minded  bow  the  noble  Josias  "  put  to  death  the  false  jii-opheta 
I  and  sorcerers,  to  jwrform  the  words  of  the  law  of  God,  .  .  . 
\  Yea,  and  in  the  days  of  King  Asa,  it  was  ciiacle<l  that  whosoever 
1  would  not  seek  the  Loi-d  God  of  Israel  should  be  slain,  whether 
I  ho  were  small  or  gn'at,  man  or  woman." 

In  1568,  was  published  at  lx>ndon  a  translation  of  the  Bible, 
I  made,  under  the  direction  of  Archbishop  Paiker.  by  fifteen 
I  Icarmil  mou.  most  of  llicni  bishops.  This  translation,  fiom  the 
I  nuinlwr  of  bialio[»s  who  took  part  in  it,  and  fi'om  tlie  fact  Uiat  it 
I  became,  for  Eliz3l)cth's  reign,  tlie  authorized  vei-sion  for  church 
fas  known  as  "The  Bishops'  Bible,"  It  put  aside,  for 
I  example,  Tyndal's  word  "congregation,"  against  which  More 
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had  contended,  and  which  had  remained  in  Cranmer's  Bible, 
ginng  the  word ''Church,"  which  Tjndal  had  avoided.  But 
tendencies  of  thought  are  indicated  by  the  fact,  that,  of  eight3'- 
five  editions  of  the  English  Bible  ijublished  in  Elizabeth's  reign, 
sixty  were  of  the  Geneva  version. 

8.  John  Knox  was  born  in  1505,  at  Giffoixl,  in  East  Lothian. 
He  was  educated  in  the  grammar-school  at  Haddington,  and  in 
1522  matriculated  in  St.  Andrews  University,  which  then  had 
John  Mair  for  its  provost.  He  took  priests*  orders,  but  was 
drawn  to  the  side  of  the  reformers ;  and  became  the  friend 
and  follower  of  George  Wishart,  a  Scottish  schoolmaster,  who, 
about  1536,  began  to  preacli  as  a  reformer.  Wishart  went  to 
England  and  recanted,  but,  recoveiing  moi*e  than  his  old  bold- 
ness, came  back  to  Scotland  in  1543,  and,  though  of  gentle 
character,  preached  ^ith  intense  enthusiasm.  Thus  he  stirred 
among  the  people  violent  antagonism  to  the  i>ractices  that  he 
denounced,  so  that  \h&y  wept  over  them  in  themselves,  and 
raged  at  them  in  others.  John  Knox,  to  protect  his  beloved 
preacher,  whose  assassination  had  been  once  attempted,  waited 
upon  him,  bearing  a  two-handed  sword.  Flesh  and  blood  went 
for  Uttle  in  tlie  growing  heat  of  spiritual  conflict.  When  Wish- 
art was  seized  as  a  heretic,  Knox  desired  to  share  his  fate; 
'*  Na}',"  said  Wishart,  "return  to  your  bairns"  (pupils), 
*'  and  God  bless  3'ou.  One  is  enough  for  a  sacrifice."  Wish- 
art's  martyi*dom,  in  Mai'ch,  1546,  witnessed  bj'  Beaton  fi-om  his 
velvet  cushions  at  a  window  of  the  Castle  of  St.  Andrews,  was 
followed  in  Maj',  1546,  by  the  murder  of  Beaton.  The  next 
year,  Knox's  friends  urged  him  to  preach.  He  had  renounced 
his  priests'  orders,  and  said  he  had  no  vocation;  but  it  was 
urged  on  him  that  ever^^  congregation  has  an  inherent  right  to 
call  any  qualified  person  to  be  its  teacher.  So  Knox  began  his 
preaching.  In  August  of  the  same  3'ear,  he  was  captured  by 
the  French,  and  remained  for  two  yeai*s  a  prisoner  in  the  French 
galleys.  From  1549  to  1555,  he  was  preaching  in  various  parts 
of  England  and  of  the  Continent,  when,  in  the  latter  3'ear,  after 
a  short  visit  to  Scotland,  he  became  the  pastor  of  an  English 
congregation  at  Geneva.  There  he  worked  with  Calvin,  who 
had  become  supreme,  and  made  the  city  what  Knox  took  to  be 


"  the  moat  perfect  scliool  of  Christ  that  ever  was  oq  earth  since  I 
tlie  da}-8  of  the  Apostles."  It  wa3  JVom  Geneva,  just  before 
the  accesaioQ  of  Kiizabeth,  that  Knox  iaaued,  without  his  name, 
his  "  First  Blast  of  the  Trumpet  against  the  Monstrous  Regi- 
ment of  "Women."  His  wrath  was  against  the  rule  of  the  three 
Marya, — Mary  ofOuise,  qaeen-dowager  and  regent  of  Scotland, 
Mary  Queen  of  SL-ut^,  and  Queen  Mary  of  England,  and  on  be- 
half of  "  80  many  learned  and  men  of  grave  judgment  as  this 
day  by  Jezebel  ai-e  exiled."  In  his  prefaee  he  said  that  men 
had  offended  "  by  error  and  ignorance,  giving  their  suiTr^ee, 
consent,  and  help  to  eatabliah  women  in  their  kingdoms  and  em- 
pires, not  understanding  iiow  abominable,  odious,  and  detestable 
is  all  such  usurped  authority  in  the  presence  of  God ;  **  and  he 
ended  with  this  sentence:  "Mypuriiose  is  thrice  to  blow  the 
trumpet  in  the  same  matter,  if  God  so  permit :  twicu  I  intend 
to  do  it  without  name,  but  at  the  laat  blast  to  take  the  blame 
upon  myself,  that  all  others  may  be  pui'ged."  Aft«r  such  pref- 
ace he  began  his  hook,  a  small  quarto,  about  as  big  as  a  man's 
hand,  with  the  assertion  that  '^to  promote  a  woman  to  bear 
rule,  superioritj-,  dominion,  or  empire,  above  any  realm,  nation, 
or  city,  is  rcpngiiant  to  nature,  contumely  to  God,  a  thing  most 
controrioua  to  his  revealed  will  and  approved  ordinance,  and 
finally  it  is  the  subversion  of  good  order,  of  all  equity  and  jus- 
tice." Women  are  not  worthy  to  rule,  "I  exempt,"  said 
Knox,  "such  as  God,  by  singular  privilege,  and  for  certain 
causes  known  only  to  himself,  hath  exempted  trom  the  commoD 
rank  of  women,  and  do  apeak  of  women  aa  nature  and  experi- 
ence do  tills  day  declare  them.  Nature,  I  say,  doth  paint  them 
Airthcrto  be  weak,  frail,  impatient,  feeble,  and  foolish  ;  and  ex- 
perience hath  declared  them  to  be  unconstant,  variable,  cruel, 
and  lacking  the  spirit  of  counsel  and  regiment."  "  Let  all 
men,"  he  said  at  the  end,  "  bo  advertised,  for  the  trumpet  hath 
once  blown."  Knox  blew  no  other  blast,  and  would  have 
recalled  this  if  he  could,  although  he  did  slate  in  advance  that 
the  argument  of  hia  '*  Second  Blast "  was  well  to  proclaim  how 
through  one  woman  England  hod  been  betrayed  to  Spain,  and 
Scotland  to  France  through  another.  Tliat  the  issuing  of  such 
a  book  should  coincide  in  time  with  the  acceasion  of  Queen 
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Elizabeth  was  unlucky  for  the  argument  of  the  reformer.  Knox 
had  cut  off  retreat  from  his  ix)sition.  He  might  rank  Elizabeth 
with  Deborah  ;  but  he  had  refused  to  clothe  even  Deborah  with 
civil  authorit}^  not  doubting  that  she  had  ''  no  such  empu^e  as 
our  monsters  claim."  Moreover,  he  had  pledged  himself  to 
two  more  blasts  from  the  same  trumpet ;  and  if  his  argument 
was  good,  the  elevation  of  3'et  another  woman  to  supremacy 
would  make  its  enforcement  only  the  more  necessar}'. 

In  1559,  Knox  returned  to  Scotland,  and  began  his  career 
there  as  an  aggressive  and  destructive  religious  reformer,  and  as 
a  patriotic  statesman.  He  died  in  1572.  His  "  Historic  of 
the  Reformation  of  Religioun  within  the  Realme  of  Scotland  " 
first  appeared  twelve  3'ears  after  his  death,  in  1584,  published 
in  Edinburgh,  but  printed  in  London,  and  afterwards  partly 
suppressed  in  1587  by  the  seizure  and  destruction  of  copies,  at 
the  order  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbur}'.  The  whole  grim 
energy  of  Knox's  character  animates  this  recital  of  events  in 
which  and  for  which  he  lived. 

9.  In  1563,  was  published  the  book  that  has  ever  since  been 
famous  as  "Fox's  Book  of  Mart^TS."  The  real  title  is  as 
follows:  "Acts  and  Monuments  of  these  latter  and  perillous 
Da3'es,  touching  matters  of  the  Church,  wherein  are  compre- 
hended and  described  the  great  Persecutions  and  horrible 
Troubles  that  have  been  wrought  and  practised  by  the  Romishe 
Prelates,  esi)eciall3'e  in  this  Realme  of  England  and  Scotlande, 
fh>m  the  Yeare  of  our  Lorde  a  Thousande  unto  the  Tyme  now 
present.  Gathered  and  collected  according  to  the  true  Copies 
and  Wr}i;inges  certificatorie,  as  wel  of  the  Parties  themselves 
that  suffered,  as  also  out  of  the  Bishops'  Registers  which  were 
the  doers  thereof,  by  John  Foxe."  To  a  right  student  the 
value  of  such  a  book  is  rather  increased  than  lessened  by  the 
inevitable  bias  of  a  writer  who  recorded  incidents  that  had  for 
him  a  deep,  real,  present  interest,  and  who  had  his  own  part 
in  the  passion  of  the  controvers}'  he  describes.  It  vividly-  rep- 
resents one  aspect  of  the  strong  life  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  book,  dedicated  to  the  queen,  was  ordered  to  be  set  up  in 
parish  churches  for  the  use  of  all  the  people,  except  in  times 
of  divine  service.    The  author  registered   with  controversial 


bitterness  the  pnngs  of  martjTs,  and  believed  all  ill  of  the 
opponents  of  his  faicb,  —  putting  into  hia  book  recklesslj  the 
most  calumnious  falsehoods.  John  Fox  vms  bom  in  1517,  at 
Boston,  in  Lincolnshire.  He  was  educated  at  Brazenose  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  and  became  fellow  of  Magdalene.  He  wrote  Latin 
plays  on  scriptural  subjects  before  he  devoted  himself  wholly  to 
the  great  religious  oontroversies  of  his  day.  Theo  he  studied 
Hebrew,  read  the  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers,  was  accused  in  1 545 
of  heresy,  and  was  expelled  from  college.  He  next  lived  with 
Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  of  Charlcote,  near  Stratford -on- A  von,  as 
tutor  to  his  childi-cD ;  tJien  he  came  to  London,  and,  atler  the 
execution  of  tlie  Earl  of  Surrey,  John  Fox  was  emplojed  as 
tutor  to  his  children.  At  the  beginning  of  Mary's  reign  Fox 
was  protected  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  but  he  presently  escai>ed 
to  Basic,  where  ho  lived  as  corrector  of  the  press  for  the  printer 
Oporinus,  and  resolved  to  write  bis  Martyrology.  At  this  he 
proceeded  to  work,  writing  it  then  in  Latin.  The  first  sketch 
was  published  in  oeta\'o  in  1554.  John  Aylmer,  and  more 
particularly  Bklmund  Grindal,  also  exiles,  aided  Fox  with  in- 
formation recei\cd  out  of  England  concerning  the  martyrs  for 
tlieir  faith.  At  the  accessiou  of  Elizitbolh,  Fox  was  in  Basle 
with  a  wife  and  two  children,  poor,  but  with  a  more  settled 
employment  than  he  could  atford  immediately  to  leave.  Hifl 
friend  Giindul  went  back  to  England,  but  Fox  remained  another 
year  at  Basle,  and  for  a  time  suspcndcil,  as  Grindal  ad\'iBcd, 
the  production  of  his  eulaiged  history  or  tioubles  in  the  church, 
because  new  matter  in  abundance  would  now  surely  come  to 
light.  Tills  cnlargc<l  book  appeared,  in  its  first  Latin  form.  Id 
folio,  from  the  press  of  Oporinus,  in  August,  1559,  and  con- 
tained soDte  facta  that  were  omitted  in  tho  translations.  Id  the 
following  October,  John  Fox  had  returned  to  Loudon,  where 
he  was  housed  by  Aldgatc  at  Christchurch,  the  manor-place  of 
his  old  pupil  Ilie  Duke  of  Norfolk.  From  Aldgato  he  went 
every  Monday  to  tho  printing-ofllce  of  John  U.iy.  He  held  a 
prebend  at  Satisliury,  alUiougli  ho  was  opposed  to  the  compro- 
misu  with  old  forms  in  the  ceelesiastiuol  system  of  the  church, 
and  rcAised  to  subscribe  to  any  thing  but  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment.   He  preached  at  Paul's  Cross  and  cla«wbere ;  but  hU 
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most  ixDportJLnt  woftk  was  that  done  with  John  Day.    Fox  died 
in  1^7. 

10.  In  the  religious  writii^  of  this  time,  one  finds  many 
traces  of  the  rising  hostility  of  Puritanism  towards  social 
amusements,  and  especially  towards  the  drama.  An  example  of 
this  is  Stephen  QobbodlB  ''  School  of  Abuse.**  The  author, 
bom  in  1555,  and  a  graduate  of  Oxford,  came  to  London  in 
1576,  aged  twent}'-one,  attached  himself  at  once  to  the  new 
theatres,  and  wrote  plays,  which  are  now  lost, — *' Catiline's 
Conspiracies ; "  **  Captain  Mario,"  a  Comedy ;  **  Praise  at  Part- 
ing," a  Moral.  Soon  he  was  moved  by  the  controversies  of 
the  time  not  onh*  to  abandon  his  new  calling  as  a  writer  for 
the  stage,  but  to  join  in  attack  upon  the  theatres.  This  he  did 
in  1579,  bj'  publishing  a  short  prose  book  called  ^^The  School 
of  Abuse,  containing  a  Pleasaunt  Invective  against  Poets, 
Pipers,  Plaiers,  Jesters,  and  sudi-like  Caterpillers  of  a  Com- 
monwelth ;  setting  up  the  Flagge  of  Defiance  to  their  mischiev- 
ous exercise,  and  overthrowing  their  Bulwarkes,  bj*  Profane 
Writers,  Naturall  Reason,  and  Common  Experience:  a  Dis- 
course as  pleasaunt  for  Gentlemen  that  favour  Learning,  as 
profitable  for  all  that  wyll  follow  Vertue.*'  This  was  entered 
at  Stationers'  Hall  in  Jul}',  and  was  dedicated  to  Philip  Sidney*. 
But  Philip  Sidne}',  we  learn,  was  ill  pleased  with  the  dedication 
to  him  of  a  book  that  set  out  with  an  attack  on  poetry ;  and 
Gosson's  ''  School  of  Abuse  "  is  believed  to  have  prompted 
Sidney  to  the  writing  of  his  *'  Apolog}^  for  Poetry*.  From  Uie 
poets  Gosson  went  on  to  the  musicians,  and  then  to  the  pla3'er8. 
One  passage  in  his  attack  upon  them  is  worth  notice.  He  said 
it  might  be  ui'gcd  that,  whatever  were  the  immoralities  of  ancient 
comedj',  ^^  the  comedies  that  are  exercised  in  our  days  are  better 
sifted,  the}'  show  no  such  bran."  After  comparing  tlie  immo- 
ralit}'  of  the  old  plajs  with  the  morality  of  the  new  ones,  ho 
said,  ^^Now  are  the  abuses  of  the  world  revealed ;  every  man 
in  a  play  may  see  his  own  faults,  and  learn  by  this  glass  to 
amend  his  manners."  But  admitting  this,  he  added,  ^^  If  |)Cople 
will  be  instructed  (God  be  thanked)  we  have  divines  enough  to 
discharge  that,  and  more  by  a  great  man}'  than  are  well  heark- 
eni^  to."     So  that  even  in  these  days  of  its  first  infancy  there 
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was  Ibe  eoi-nest  spirit  of  the  time  in  the  Elizabethan  drama ; 
the  same  earnest  spirit  that  in  another  form  labored  for  its 
deBtruction.  Stephen  Gosson  having  left  the  stage,  added  to 
hia  invective  a  shoi-t  "  Apology  for  the  School  of  Abuse,"  and 
went  into  the  country  as  a  tutor.  Considerable  public  contro- 
versy followed  Gosson's  attack  on  the  stage.  Early  in  1582 
the  players  defended  their  calling  in  their  own  way  bj'  acting 
"  A  Play  of  Plays."  Gosson  then  produced  at  once  a  five-act 
answer,  entitled,  "  Plays  Confuted  in  Five  Actions,  etc.,  prov- 
ing that  they  are  not  to  be  suffered  in  a  Cliristian  Common- 
wealth ;  by  the  way  both  the  cavils  of  Thomas  Lodge  and  the 
Play  of  Plays  written  in  their  defence,  and  other  objections 
of  Players'  friends,  are  truly  set  down  and  directly  answered."" 

In  1591,  Gosson  was  made  Rector  of  Great  Wigborough,  in 
Essex.  In  IGOO,  by  an  exchange  of  Urings,  he  came  to  town, 
aged  forty-Uve,  as  Rector  of  St.  Botolph,  Bishopsgnte,  and 
there  he  officiated  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  until  bia 
death  in  1G2-1. 

11.  But  the  Elizabethan  time,  like  any  other,  had  its  surfiice 
follies  and  its  varieties  of  fashion.  In  1.583  the  Reverend 
Philip  Stnbbes  published  *'The  Anatomic  of  Abuses:  con- 
tejTiing  a  Discwerie  or  Briefe  Summarie  of  such  Notable  Vices 
and  Imperfections  as  now  raigne  in  manj-  Christian  Countreyes 
of  the  World :  but  especialie  in  a  very  famous  Ilande  called 
Ailgna :  Together  with  most  fearftil  Examples  of  God's  Judge- 
mentes  executed  vpon  the  wicked  for  the  same  as  well  in  Ailgna 
of  late,  as  in  other  places  elsewhere."  Ailgna,  of  coui-se  is 
AngUa,  and  a  second  part  of  "The  Anatomic  of  Abuses'" 
appeared  in  the  same  jear.  Tlie  book  is  in  dialogue  between 
Pbiloponus  and  Spudens.  Ailgna,  says  Sttibbes,  is  a  famous 
and  pleasant  land,  with  a  great  and  heroic  people,  but  they 
abound  in  abuses,  chiefly  those  of  pride;  pride  of  heart,  of 
mouth,  of  apparel.  In  pride  of  apparel  they  pane,  cut,  and 
drape  out  with  cosily  ornaments  the  richest  mat^^'rinl,  and  spread 
out  rulTs  with  snpinjrtnsses  —  wires  covered  with  gold  or  silk  — 
and  starch.  Iliiljp  Stubbes  denounced  starch  ns  "  the  devil's 
liquor,"  and  told  of  a  fair  gentlewoman  of  Eprautna  (Ant- 
werp) upon  whom   a  judgment  had  fallen  for  her  vanity  in 
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sUrched  rufls.  even  so  lately  as  the  27th  of  May,  1582.  She 
was  dressing  to  attend  a  wedding,  and,  falling  in  a  passion 
with  the  starching  of  her  ruffs,  said  what  caused  a  handsome 
gentleman  to  come  into  the  room,  who  set  them  up  for  her  to 
perfection,  charmed  her,  and  strangled  her.  When  she  was 
being  taken  oat  for  burial,  the  coffin  was  so  heayy  that  four 
strong  men  could  not  lift  it.  It  was  opened.  The  body  was 
gone;  but  a  lean  and  deformed  black  cat  was  sitting  in  the 
coffin,  ^^  setting  of  great  ruffs  and  frizzling  of  hair,  to  the  great 
fear  and  wonder  of  all  the  beholders." 

12.  The  literature  of  the  Church  of  England  was  repre- 
sented in  the  latter  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign  by  Richard 
Hooker,  who  was  bom  at  Hea\itree,  near  Exeter,  about  1553. 
He  was  to  haye  been  apprenticed  to  a  trade,  but  his  aptness  for 
study  caused  him  to  be  kept  at  school  by  his  teacher,  who  i)er- 
suaded  3'oung  Richard  Hooker's  well-to-do  uncle,  John,  then 
Chamberlain  of  Exeter,  to  put  him  to  college  for  a  3'ear.  John 
Hooker,  a  friend  of  Bishop  Jewel's,  introduced  his  nephew  to 
that  bishop,  who,  finding  the  boy  able  and  his  parents  \yooTy 
sent  him  at  the  age  of  fifteen  to  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford. 
Edwin  Sandys,  Bishop  of  London,  heard  from  Jewel  the  praises 
of  yoong  Uchard  Hooker,  and,  though  himself  a  Cambndge 
man,  sent  his  son  to  Oxford  that  he  might  haye  Hooker,  whose 
age  then  was  nineteen,  for  tutor  and  friend.  Other  pupils  came, 
and  Hooker  was  on  the  most  pleasant  relations  with  them.  In 
1577  he  became  M.A.  and  Fellow  of  his  college.  In  1579,  he 
was  appointed  to  read  the  Hebrew  lecture  in  his  uniyersit}',  and 
did  so  for  the  next  three  3*ears.  He  took  holy  orders,  quitted 
Oxford,  and  married  a  scolding  wife.  He  was  shy  and  short- 
sighted, and  had  allowed  her  to  be  chosen  for  him.  Of  himself 
it  is  said  that  he  neyer  was  seen  to  be  angiy*.  In  1584  Hooker 
was  presented  to  the  parsonage  of  Drayton-Beauchamp,  near 
Aylesbury ;  and  there  he  was  found  by  his  old  pupil,  Edwin 
Sandy's,  with  Horace  in  his  hand,  relieving  guard  oyer  his  few 
sheep  out  of  doors,  and  indoors  called  from  his  guests  to  rock 
the  cradle.  Sandys  reported  Hooker's  condition  to  his  father, 
who  had  become  Archbishop  of  York.  In  1585  the  office  of 
Master  of  the  Temple  became  vacant,  and  Hooker,  then  thirty- 


two  years  old,  was,  through  Ihc  tit'c-hbi shop's  inQncnce,  called 
Jrom  his  yioor  country  iwrsonage  to  take  it.      There  he  be>.1 
came  involved  in  a  public  discussion  witli  an  associate,  Walter 
Travers,  respecting  ihc  aiilhority  oC  tlie  Establislied  Church, 
Hooker's  antngoniet  takiug  ground  against  it.     This  led  Hook' 
er's  pure  and  quiet  mind  to  the  resolve  that  he  would  argue  out  J 
in  detail  his  own  sense  of  right  and  justice  in  the  Established^ 
Church  Bjstem  of  liis  country,  in  "  Eight  Books  of  the  Laws  of  | 
Ecclesiastical  Polity."    That  he  might  do  tliis  he  asked  for  re- 
moval to  some  office  in  which  he  might  be  at  peace.    He  wrote 
to  the  archbishop:  "  My  loi^d,  when  I  lost  tlie  freedom  of  my 
cell,  which  was  my  collegOi  yet  1  found  some  degree  of  it  in 
my  quiet  country  parsonage :  but  I  am  wearj'  of  the  noiae  and 
oppositions  of  this  place ;  and  indeed,  God  and  nature  did  not 
intend  mc  for  contentions,  but  for  study  and  quietness.     Mj  J 
lord,  mj'  particular  contests  with  Mr.  Ti'avers  here  have  provedl 
the  more  unpleasant  to  me,  because  I  believe  liim  to  be  n  good  1 
man ;  and  that  bebef  hath  occasioned  roe  to  examine  mine  own 
conscience  concerning  his  opinions."     Study  lind  not  only  sat* 
isfied  him,  but  he  had  "  b^un  a  treatise,  in  which  I  intend  a 
justiBeation  of  the  laws  of  our  ecclesiastical  polity ;  in  wliich 
design  God  and  bis  holy  angels  shall  at  the  last  great  day  bear 
me  that  witness  which  my  conscience  now  docs,  that  m}'  me&n- 
ing  is  not  to  provoke  any,  but  rather  to  satisfy  aU  tender  con- 
Bciences ;  and  I  shall  never  be  able  to  do  this  but  where  I  may 
Btudy,  and  pray  for  God's  blessing  uixin  inj'  endeavors,  and 
keep  myself  in  peace  and  privacy,  and  behold  God's  blessings 
spring  out  of  my  mother-earth,  and  eat  mj'  own  bread  witliout 
oppositions;  and,  therefore,  if  jour  Grace  can  judge  me  worthy 
of  such  a  fn\'or,  let  mc  beg  it,  that  I  may  ^wrfect  wbat  I  hav« 
begun."     Hooker  ac^cordingly  was  made,  in  1591,  Rector  of 
Boscombe,  in  Wiltshire,  a  parish  with  few  people  in  it,  four 
miles  from  Amesbury.  and  was  instituted  also,  as  a  step  to  bet- 
ter preferment,  to  a  minor  prebend  of  small  value  in  Salisbury.! 
At  Boseombc,  Hooker  finished  Uie  "  Four  Books  of  tlie  Lawu 
of  Ecclesiastical  PoUlic,"  publislie<l  in  15D4,  with  "A  Preface 
to  them  that  Seeke  (as  tliej'  learme  it)  the  Reformation  of  Um-I 
Lawes  and  Orders  Ecclcsiasticall  in  the  Chorcb  of  England."' 
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These  fanr  boc^  tresied.  1 .  Of  laws  in  firenerc] :  2.  Of  the  ih»c 
of  divine  law  contained  in  bcrimnre.  whether  thai  be  tht-  onlv 
law  which  ousrht  t<»  serre  lor  our  directioii  in  aL  thin£r>  without 
exception  :  o .  Of  laws  conceminii  EcclesiasticsJ  Polit  \ .  whether 
the  form  thereof  be  in  Scripturt-  so  set  down  that  nc»  addition 
or  dumge  is  xawfiil :  and.  4.  Of  general  exceptions  taken  against 
the  Laws  of  the  T^n^liah  Church  Polit}'  as  being  Popish,  and 
banished  out  of  certain  reformed  churches.  What  Hooker  said 
of  Travos,  Trsvers  had  like  reason  to  sav  of  Hooker :  fbr  this 
was  the  woik  of  a  good  man*  in  the  eyes  of  thousands  whom  it 
maj  not  have  oouTinoed  on  points  of  disciphne  :  a  work  perfect 
in  8piiit«  earnest,  eloqfiieiit.  dosely  reasoned,  and  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word  religions.  In  1595  Richard  Hooker  left  Bos- 
eombe  lor  the  rectory  of  BisiM^boiime,  tiirse  miles  troai  T?-an- 
terbmr*  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  liJ^.  In  1597  appeared 
the  fifth  book  of  his  *^'  Ecclesiasrieal  Polity/*  whidi  was  longer 
than  all  tlie  other  four  together.  He  died  in  1600,  bavii^, 
while  his  health  failed^  desired  onlv  to  live  till  he  had  finished 
the  remaiaiiig  three  bools  of  the  work,  for  which  his  life  seemed 
to  have  been  given  him.  His  health  suffered  the  more  for  bis 
labor  at  them,  but  he  did  complete  the  lemainii^  three  books, 
though  without  the  revision  given  to  the  preceding  five ;  and 
they  were  p""^***^,  two  in  1648,  and  all  in  1662. 


CHAPTER  n. 


SECOND  HALF  OP  THE   SIXTEENTH  CENTURY: 

ASCHAM.  LYLY.   SIDNEY.   AND  OTHER 

WRITERS  OF  SECULAR  PROBE. 

1.  BocirAHhim.-!.  Johp  Ljlr — 3.  Sir  Philip  Sidnei — #.  I.llcrary  Kiilorj  *«« 
CrltlcUo:  Joh*  1IbI«;  WLllluii  VtbMt;  Ueorga  PutK-nhin.— E.  Uttrtrj 
AbHioIocIh;  John  Bodenliui:  Fnnrii  Ksrex.-e.  fll>larr  and  BlocrapbTi 
Deorgc  ('■rfBdluk;  Klclurd  Onllon;  dulm  Ston ;  Bilph  lIsllntkHl.  — !. 
Book!  of  TnT«l ;  Sir  llaBplirtr  Gllbtit ;  ThDmu  Huiol 


Iclurd  llmklBTt. 

1.  There  were  during  this  period  three  great  men  of  letters, 
whose  writings  are  the  moat  characteristic  specimens  of  English 
literature,  particularly  in  prose,  for  the  second  half  of  (he  six- 
teenth century,  —  Roger  Aschom,  John  Ljlj,  and  Sir  Philip 
Sidney. 

Soger  Aflcham  was  bom  about  the  year  1515,  in  Kirkby 
Wiske,  in  Yorkshire,  his  father  being  house-steward  in  the  fnm- 
ily  of  Lord  Scrope.  He  was  educated  by  Sir  Humphrey  Wing- 
field,  of  whom  he  said  afterwanla:  "This  worshipOil  man  hath 
ever  loved,  and  used  to  have  many  children  brought  up  in  learn- 
ing in  his  house,  among  whom  I  myself  was  one,  for  whom  at 
term-times  ho  would  bring  down  from  London  both  bow  and 
shafts.  And  when  they  should  j>lay  he  would  go  with  them 
himself  into  the  Held,  see  them  shoot ;  and  he  that  shot  fairest 
should  have  the  best  bow  and  shafts,  and  he  (hat  shot  ilUfavorcd- 
ly  should  be  mocked  of  iiis  fellows  till  he  shot  bettor.  Would 
to  fiixl  all  England  had  used  or  would  use  to  lay  th«  fbundatlon 
of  youth  afUir  the  example  of  this  worshipful  man  in  bringing 
up  children  in  the  hook  and  the  bow ;  by  which  two  things  the 
whole  common trenl  111,  Imth  in  peace  aud  war,  is  chiefly  valid 
and  defended  withal ! "  At  fifteen  Roger  Aschaiu  liecame  ft 
student  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  He  took  his  B.A.  In 
1534 ;  obtained  a  feUowahlp  in  his  college ;  and  in  1^7  tMCOme 
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two  LKKiks  of  diaiosur  Lieiweezi  Phiioiasrizs'  anu  Tasoiiiiiios :  ibe 
firs;  tKKik  eonrainingr  general  anrxmienT  to  rommenc  sbooDi^^ 
tile  seoond  &  panicniar  uescripiiot.  of  the  sn  of  sbooui^  wiih 
the  kms-bow.  Afit'ria-m  anmed  for  i:  as  a  wonbv  T^orraoioiD  — 
one  Ten*  fii  for  Rciioiars  —  thai  in  iieaoe  excludes  ipioliie  pas^ 
times,  and  in  war  pres  to  a  nanon  streninh.  Men  shoold 
seek,  he  said,  to  excel  in  it.  and  make  ii  a  stud  v.  Tiien  be  |iino- 
oeeded  in  the  second  pan  of  ius  work  lo  treai  it  as  a  stady. 
The  book  was  published  in  1545,  with  a  dedication  to  Hcnrr 
^1II.•  and  a  preface,  in  wiiich  Ascham  josiitiod  his  nsae  of 
English.  To  have  written  in  another  tomrno  woald,  ho  »ik), 
have  better  adTsnoed  his  studies  and  his  croiiit :  but  lie  wished 
to  be  read  by  the  gentlemen  and  yeomen  of  Emrlami.  Ho  oonM 
not  suzpaas  what  others  had  done  in  GrM'k  and  l^tin ;  whil^ 
English  had  usually  been  written  by  ignorant  mon  m>  moanl^s 
both  for  the  matter  and  handlings  that  no  man  couUi  do  wonio. 
Ascham  was,  in  hia  pre&oe  to  ^*  Toxophihis/*  the  ftn^t  to  mi^ 
gest  that  English  prose  might  be  written  with  tho  Mmo  »dH^lArI>* 
care  that  would  be  required  for  choice  and  onioring  of  >K*«>nlN  if 
one  wrote  Latin.  '^  He  that  will  write  well  in  any  tong\io«**  unid 
Aseham,  **•  must  follow  tliis  counsel  of  AriAtotlo^  to  8)H'Ak  an  thn 
common  peo[^e  do,  to  tliink  as  wise  mon  do ;  nnd  no  h\\o\\\\\ 
every  man  understand  him,  and  tlic  judgment  of  wiko  luon  nllttw 
him.  Man}'  English  writers  have  not  done  ho«  but  umIii^  hi  i'ini^:o 
words,  as  Latin,  French,  and  Italian,  do  innko  nil  tliin^rw  tlmk 
and  hard."  The  manly  simplicity  of  Asclmui*ii  owu  l\it|ili*«lt  (h 
in  good  accord  with  his  right  doctrine.  IliR  Latin  wnn  m\  \s%A\ 
esteemed  that  in  the  year  after  the  appearanoo  of^^Toxophl- 
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he  succeeded  Cheke  ns  public  orator,  and  wrote  t 
dnl  letters  of  tUe  UniverGitj. 

Ascliam  was  fiunous  also  for  his  penmanship,  and  taught 
writing  to  the  Prince  who  in  1547  became  King  EdwanI  VI. 
Under  Edward  VI.,  Ascham  had  hia  pension  confirmed  and 
augmented.  In  1548  he  became  tutor  to  the  Princess  Eliza- 
beth, at  Chestou ;  but  ho  was  annoyed  by  her  steward,  and  liad 
therefore  returned  to  the  University,  when,  in  1550,  he  was 
through  Cheke'a  good  offices  appointed  secretai^-  to  Sir  Richard 
Uorison,  then  going  as  ambassador  to  Charles  V.  He  reached 
Augsburg  in  October,  was  away  more  thao  a  jear,  and  pub- 
lished in  1553  a  "  Report  and  Discourse  wiilten  by  Rt^er 
Ascham,  of  the  Aflaira  and  State  of  Germany  and  the  Emperor 
Charles  his  Court,  during  certain  years  while  the  said  Et^er 
was  there."  Ascliam,  although  a  Protestant,  had  escaped  per- 
Bccution  in  the  reign  of  Mary ;  his  pension  had  been  renewed, 
and  in  May,  1554,  he  had  been  appointed  Latin  secretary  to 
the  queen,  with  a  salary  of  forty  marks.  In  that  year  also  1 
gave  up  his  fellowship,  and  married  Margaret  Howe.  By 
Queen  Elizabeth,  Roger  Ascham,  who  had  l)een  one  of  her 
teachers  in  Greek,  was  still  continued  in  his  pension,  and  re- 
tained in  his  post  of  Latin  accretar}*.  In  ITiGO  the  queen  gave 
him  the  prebend  of  Wctwang,  in  York  Minster.  The  arch- 
bisliop  bad  given  it  to  another,  and  Ascham  did  not  get  his  dues 
witliout  a  lawsuit.  In  15G3,  Ascham.  as  one  iu  the  queen's  J 
service,  was  diiting  with  Sir  William  Cecil,  when  the  converB»<  i 
tion  turned  to  the  subject  of  education,  fWim  news  of  the  run-  I 
ning  away  of  some  boys  from  Eton,  where  there  was  mncb  I 
beating.  Ascham  argued  that  young  children  were  «ooner  | 
allured  by  love  than  driven  by  beating  to  obtain  good  learning. 
Sir  Richanl  Sackville,  father  of  Thomas  SackviUe,  said  nothing 
at  tlie  dinner-table,  but  he  afterwards  drew  Ascham  aside, 
agreed  with  his  opinions,  lamented  his  own  past  loss  by  a  harsh 
schoolmaster,  and  said,  Ascliam  tells  us  in  the  preface  to  hts 
book,  "  '  Seeing  it  is  but  in  vain  to  lament  things  past,  and  also 
wisdom  to  look  to  things  to  come,  surely,  God  willing,  !f  God 
lend  me  life,  I  will  make  this,  my  mishap,  some  occasion  of 
good  hap  to  little  Robert  SackviUe,  my  eon's  son.     For  whose 
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bringing-up  I  would  gladly,  if  it  so  please  yon,  Qse  specially 
3'our  good  advice.  I  hear  say  j'ou  have  a  son  much  of  his  age 
[Ascham  had  three  little  sons] ;  we  will  deal  thus  together. 
Point  3'ou  oat  a  schoolmaster  who  by  your  order  shall  teach  my 
son  and  yours,  and  for  all  the  rest  I  will  provide,  yea,  though 
the}'  three  do  cost  me  a  couple  of  hundred  pounds  by  year : 
and  besides  you  shall  find  me  as  fast  a  friend  to  you  and  yours 
as  perchance  any  you  have.'  Which  promise  the  worth}'  gen- 
tleman surely  kept  with  me  until  his  d^ing  day."  The  conver- 
sation went  into  particulars,  and  in  the  course  of  it  Sir  Richard 
drew  from  Ascham  what  he  thought  of  the  common  going  of 
Englishmen  into  Ital}*.  All  ended  with  a  request  that  Ascham 
would  ^^  put  in  some  order  of  writing  the  chief  points  of  this 
our  talk,  concerning  the  right  order  of  teaching  and  honesty  of 
living,  for  the  good  bringing-up  of  children  and  young  men." 
This  was  the  origin  of  Ascham's  book  called  ^^The  School- 
master." Ascham  wrote  in  Latin  against  the  mass,  and  upon 
other  subjects  connected  with  religious  controversy.  His  deli- 
cate health  failed  more  and  more,  and  he  ended  his  pure  life  as 
a  scholar  in  1568,  at  the  age  of  fifty-three.  His  ^^  Schoolmas- 
ter "  was  left  complete,  and  published  in  1570  by  his  widow, 
with  a  dedication  to  Sir  William  Cecil.  Beseeching  him,  she 
said,  to  take  on  him  ^^  the  defence  of  the  book,  to  avaunce  the 
good  that  may  come  of  it  by  your  allowance  and  furtherance  to 
publike  use  and  benefite,  and  to  accept  the  thankefuU  recognition 
of  me  and  my  poore  children,  trustyng  of  the  continuance  of 
your  good  memorie  of  M.  Ascham  and  his,  and  dayly  commend- 
yng  the  prosperous  estate  of  you  and  3'ours  to  God,  whom  you 
serve,  and  whose  you  are,  I  rest  to  trouble  you.  Your  humble 
Margaret  Ascham."  The  treatise  is  in  two  parts,  one  dealing 
with  general  principles,  the  other  technical,  as  in  ^'Toxophi- 
lus ;  "  the  first  book  teaching  the  bringing-up  of  youth,  the 
second  book  teaching  the  ready  way  to  the  Latin  tongue. 
Great  stress  is  laid  in  Ascham's  ^'Schoolmaster"  on  gentle- 
ness in  teaching.  As  to  the  true  notes  of  the  best  wit  in  a 
child,  Ascham  will  take,  he  says,  ''the  very  judgment  of 
him  that  was  oounted  the  best  teacher  and  wisest  man  that 
leandog  maketh  mention  of,  and  that  is  Socrates  in  Plato, 


who  expresseth  orderly  these  seven  plain  notes  to  choosa 
a  good  wit  in  a  child  Tor  leuroing."  He  was  to  be  (1) 
euphuea;  (2)  of  good  memory;  (3)  attached  to  Icarningj; 
(4)  prepared  for  labor  and  pains;  (a)  glad  to  learn  of  an- 
otbei';  (6)  free  in  qtiestionlug ;  and  (7)  happy  in  well-earned 
applause. 

The  first  of  these  qualities,  Ascham  describes  at  esjiecial 
length :  "  Euphuea  ia  he  that  is  apt  by  goodness  of  wit,  and 
applinble  by  readiness  of  will,  to  learning,  having  all  other 
qiialitiea  of  the  mind  and  parts  of  the  body  that  must  another 
day  serve  learning,  not  troubled,  mangled,  and  halved,  but 
sound,  whole,  full,  and  able  to  do  their  office :  aa  a  tongue  not 
stammering,  or  over  hardly  drawing  forth  words,  but  plain  and 
ready  to  deUver  the  meaning  of  the  mind;  a  voice  not  soft, 
weak,  piping,  womanish,  but  audible,  strong,  and  manlike;  a 
oouotenance  not  werish  and  crabbed,  but  fan*  and  comely 
personage  not  wretched  and  deformed,  but  tall  and  goodly,  — 
for  surely  a  comelj'  countenance,  witU  a  goodly  stature,  giveth 
credit  to  learning,  and  outtaonty  to  the  person ;  otherwise,  com- 
monlj',  either  open  contempt  or  privy  disfavor  doth  hurt 
hinder  botli  pei'son  and  learning.  And  even  as  a  fair  stone  re<' 
quirelh  to  be  set  in  the  finest  gold,  with  the  best  workman8hip,-f 
or  else  it  loselh  much  of  the  grace  and  price,  even  so  esc«llei 
cy  in  learning,  and  namely  divinity,  joined  with  a  comely  per- 
sonage, is  a  manellous  jewel  in  the  world.  And  how  can  a 
oomely  body  be  tetter  employed  Iban  to  sene  the  greatest  ex  er* 
cise  of  God's  greatest  gift,  and  tliat  ia  learning? " 

In  iilustratiou  of  the  force  of  gentleness  in  teaching,  Aschni 
cited  in  "The  Schoolmaster"  his  finding  of  Lady  Jane  Gi-eyj 
when  be  called  on  her  at  Broadgat«,  in  Leicestershire,  bcfoi 
his  going  into  German}-,  reading  Plato's  "  Phtedo  "  in  Greok,- 
"aiid  that  with  as  much  delight  as  some  gentlemen  would  reodl 
a  merr^'  tale  in  Boccaccio."     He  aske«l  her  how  that  was  ;  and] 
she  said  it  was  Iwcause  God  had  given  her  severe  parents  autl 
gentle  schoolmaster.     At  home  she  was  so  continually  undi 
punishment  and  censure,  that  she  longed  for  the  time  when 
must  go  to  Mr.  Aylmcr,  "  who  teacheth  me  so  gently,  so  pleas- 
antly,  with  such  fair  allurements  to  Icarolug,  tikat  I  think  all  Ihfl 
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time  nothing  whiles  I  am  with  him.  And  when  I  am  called 
from  him  I  fall  on  weeping,  because  whatsover  I  do  else  but 
learning  is  full  of  grief,  trouble,  fear,  and  whole  misliking  unto 
me. 

2.  The  work  by  which  John  L7I7  is  best  remembered, 
*'Euphues,"  derived  both  its  name  and  substance  from  Roger 
Ascham's  "  Schoolmaster."  Lyly  was  born  in  the  Weald  of 
Kent,  about  1553 ;  became  a  student  of  Magdalene  College, 
Oxford,  in  1569 ;  took  his  degree  of  B.A.  in  1573,  and  of 
M.A.  in  1575  ;  and  was  incorporated  as  M.A.  of  Cambridge  in 
1579.  It  was  in  the  spring  of  the  3'ear  1579  that  he  published 
*'Euphues;  or,  the  Anatomy  of  Wit."  This  earnest  book, 
written  at  the  age  of  five  and  twent}^  made  Lyly's  reputation 
as  a  wit.  Its  form  is  that  of  an  Italian  story,  its  st3^1e  a  very 
skilful  elaboration  of  that  humor  for  conceits  and  verbal  antith- 
eses which  had  been  coming  in  from  Italy,  and  was  developing 
itself  into  an  outward  fashion  of  our  literature.  In  form  and 
Bt3'le,  therefore,  it  sought  to  win  a  welcome  from  those  fashion- 
able people  upon  whose  minds  there  was  most  need  to  enforce 
its  substance.  In  substance  it  was  the  argument  of  Ascham's 
''Schoolmaster"  repeated:  corruption  of  English  life  by  the 
much  going  of  our  young  men  to  Italy ;  the  right  development 
of  the  young  mind  by  education  on  just  principles,  to  a  worthy 
life  and  a  true  faith  in  God. 

In  the  dedication  of  his  *'  Euphues  "  to  Lord  de  la  Warre, 
Lyly  suggests  that  there  may  be  found  in  it  ''  more  speeches 
which  for  gravity  will  mislike  the  foolish  than  unseemly  terms 
which  for  vanity  may  offend  the  wise."  He  anticipates  some 
little  disfavor  fh>m  tiie  '*  fine  wits  of  the  day ;  "  and  his  allu- 
sions to  ^*  the  dainty  ear  of  the  curious  sifter,"  to  the  use  of 
''  superfluous  eloquence,"  to  the  search  after  ^' those  that  sift 
the  finest  meal  and  bear  the  whitest  mouths,"  suflSciently  show 
that  his  own  manner  was  formed  on  an  existing  fashion.  ''  It 
is  a  world,"  he  says,  '^  to  see  how  Englishmen  desire  to  hear 
finer  speech  than  the  language  will  allow,  to  eat  finer  bread  than 
is  made  of  wheat,  to  wear  finer  cloth  than  is  wrought  of  wool ; 
but  I  let  pass  their  fineness,  which  can  no  way  excuse  my 
folly."    But  Lyly  being  a  master  of  the  style  he  had  adopted, 


hia  ingenious  English  was  taken   ns  the  type  of  anccessfjil 
writing  in  the  fasbionnble  manner;   and  from  the  title  of  bis 
novel,  the  name  of  "Euphuism"  was  derived  for  the  quail 
writing,    rich   in    conceit,    alliteration,    and    antithesis. 
remained  in  favor  till  ne&r  the  middle  of  the  sevent^ent 

Lyly's  novel  itself  was  in  desipi  moat  geriooB.  He  represented 
pbues  as  a  young  geutlemui  of  Athens,  who  corresponded  In  fala  readi- 
ness of  wil  anil  perfectneas  of  body  lo  the  quality  called  Euphues  by 
Plato.  He  went  to  Italy,  to  Naples,  "a  place  of  iu9re  pleasure  Ihaa 
proBt,  OQil  yet  of  more  protil  thnu  piety,  the  very  walls  and  window! 
whereof  showed  It  rallier  to  be  the  tabernacle  of  Venus  than  the  temple 
of  Vesta,  ...  a  court  more  meet  for  an  atheist  than  one  of  Athens." 
There  be  showed  so  pregnant  a  wit,  that  Eubulus,  an  old  gentleman  of 
the  place,  was  impelled  lo  warn  him  at  length  agunst  the  dangers  of  tba 
city  in  words  ending  with  the  solemn  admonition,  "Serre  God,  lova 
God,  fear  God,  and  God  will  so  bless  thee  as  either  heart  can  wish  or 
thy  friends  desire."  Toung  Euphues  disdained  counsel  of  age,  and 
bought  experience  In  his  own  way,  and  at  last  came  bitterly  to  regrel 
that  be  had  not  followed  the  advice  of  Eubulus.  Then  he  escaped  fron 
tlte  wickcdacss  of  Italy  to  his  home  in  Athens,  whence  he  wrote  canieBt  J 
letters  of  admonition  to  the  friend  in  Italy,  Fhilaulus,  who  bad  bcea  I 
bit  companion  in  evil-doing.  Increasing  Lu  earnestness,  Die  book  then 
gave  a  systematic  essay  upon  education,  sound  as  Ascharo's  In  its  doc- 
trine; de«11iig  with  the  management  of  children  from  their  birth,  and 
advancing  to  the  ideal  of  a  university.  Rising  still  In  earnestness,  as  Iia 
showed  his  Euphues  growing  in  wisdom,  Lyly  made  a  letter  to  the  gen- 
tlemen scholars  of  Athens  preface  to  a  dlait^ue  between  Euphues  and 
Atbeos,  wtdch  was  an  argument  against  tbe  infidelity  that  had  crept  In 
from  Italy.  It  Is  as  earnest  as  if  Latimer  himself  had  preached  it  to  the 
eouniera  o(  King  Edward.  Eupliues  appeals  solemnly  to  Scripture  and 
the  voice  within  ourselves.  In  citation  from  tbe  sacred  text  consist 
almost  his  only  illustrations;  in  this  he  abounda.  Whole  pages  contain 
nothing  but  the  words  of  Scripture. 

This  celebrated  book,  publisfaed  in  1579,  was  followed  in 
IfigO  b;  a  continuation,  or  second  part,  entitled  '■  Euphues  and 
bia  England."  This  was  apparently  designed  to  mitigate  eome 
of  the  severity  of  Uie  first,  which  hnd  given  offence  at  OsforJ, 
an<l  indirectly  lo  deprecate,  in  courtly  fashion,  a  too  niinoiis  in- 
terpr«tntion  of  the  nuthor's  mcnnin;;.  In  tho  first  part  Lyly 
BAlisfied  his  conscience ;  in  the  second  part,  but  still  without 
dtstKuiesty,  he  mtiaflod  the  court. 
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He  had  ended  the  first  part  with  an  intimation  that  Euphues  was  ahout 
to  Tisit  England,  and  promised,  within  one  summer,  a  report  of  what  he 
saw.  In  his  second  part,  therefore,  Euphues,  bringing  Philautus  with 
him,  lands  at  Dover,  after  telling  a  long  moral  story  on  the  sea.  The 
two  strangers  pass  through  Canterbury,  and  are  entertained  in  a  road- 
side house  by  a  retired  courtier.  This  personage  keeps  bees,  and  phi- 
losophizes over  them ;  from  him  we  hear  the  lengthy  story  of  his  love, 
enriched  with  numerous  conceited  conversations.  In  London  the  trav- 
ellers lodge  with  a  merchant,  and  are  admitted  to  the  intimacy  of  a  lady 
named  Camilla,  who  is  courted  and  who  finally  is  married,  though  she 
be  below  his  rank,  by  noble  Surius.  With  Camilla  and  the  ladies  who 
are  her  friends,  the  strangers  converse  much  in  courtly  fashion.  Philau- 
tus of  course  falls  in  love  with  her,  and  worries  her  with  letters;  but  he 
is  at  last  led  by  Flavia,  a  prudent  matron,  to  the  possession  of  a  wife  in 
the  young  lady  Violet.  Every  Englishwoman  is  fair,  wise,  and  good. 
Nothing  is  wrong  in  England ;  or  whatever  is  wrong,  Lily  satirizes  with 
exaggerated  praise.  The  story  is  full  of  covert  satire,  and  contains  much 
evidence  of  religious  earnestness.  It  is  designedly  enriched  with  love- 
tales,  letters  between  lovers,  and  ingenious  examples  of  those  fanciful 
conflicts  of  wit  in  argument  upon  some  courtly  theme,  to  which  fine 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  Elizabeth's  court  formally  sat  down  as  children 
now  sit  down  to  a  round  game  of  forfeits.  Having  saved  to  the  last  a 
panegyric  upon  Queen  Elizabeth,  which  blends  an  ounce  of  flattery 
with  certainly  a  pound  of  solid  praise  in  its  regard  for  her  as  the 
mainstay  of  the  Protestant  faith,  Euphues  retires  to  Athens,  where,  as 
he  says,  '*  Euphues  is  musing  in  the  bottom  of  the  mountain  Silixsedra, 
Philautus  is  married  in  the  Isle  of  England;  two  friends  parted,  the 
one  living  in  the  delights  of  his  new  wife,  the  other  in  contemplation  of 
his  old  griefs." 

The  writiDg  of  these  two  books  made  Lyly  famous,  but  not 
prosperous.  He  married,  and  settled  in  London;  wrote  a 
pamphlet  of  religious  controversy ;  and  was  a  diligent  writer 
of  plays,  being  among  the  pla3'wright8  who  held  the  field  before 
Shakespeare  entered  it.  His  misery  was  that  he  had  depended 
on  court  patronage.  In  1593  he  wrote  to  Queen  Elizabeth: 
'^Thirteene  years  your  highnes  servant,  but  yet  nothing; 
twenty  fireiods  that  though  they  saye  they  wil  be  sure,  I  find 
them  sure  to  be  slowe.  A  thousand  hopes,  but  all  nothing ;  a 
hundred  promises,  but  yet  nothing.  Thus  casting  vpp  the  in- 
ventory of  my  freinds,  hopes,  promises,  and  tymes,  the  summa 
totalis  amountetii  to  lust  nothing.  Afy  last  will  is  shorter  than 
vyne  invencion ;  but  three  legades,  —  patience  to  my  crectttors. 
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melancholie  without  measure  to  my  friends,  and  beggerie  with 
out  sliame  to  m_v  family."     He  died  in  1G06. 

3.  Sir  Philip  Sidney  was  born  at  FcDsliurst  in  1554,  eldest^ 
cliild  of  Sir  Henrj'  Sidney  and  of  Lady  Mary  Dudley,  who  wob  | 
daughter  to  the  DtiJje  of  Northumberland,  and  sister  to  the  cele- 
brated Earl  of  Leicester.  A  grave,  studious  boy.  Philip  Sidney 
went  to  Shrewsbury  School,  and  in  1568  to  Oxford,  where  he 
remained  three  years.  He  was  for  a  time,  probably,  with  his 
uncle  Leicester  at  court;  and  in  1572  he  attended  an  embassy 
to  Paris,  where  he  was  on  the  24th  of  August,  during  the 
Massncre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  After  travel  through  Germany 
and  Italy,  Sidney  returned  to  England  in  1575.  In  1577, 
though  but  twenty-two  years  old,  he  was  sent  as  ambassador 
to  the  Emperor  of  Germany.  He  soon  returned  home :  and  in 
May,  1578.  when  the  queen  visited  Leicester  at  Wanstead, 
Sidney  contrived  (br  her  pleasure  a  masque  called  "  The  Lady  I 
of  May."  ' 

In  July,  1578,  Pliilip  Sidney  was  one  of  the  men  of  mark 
who  followed  Queen    Elizabeth   to  Audley  End,  and    received 
honors  of  verse  from  Gabriel  IlaiToy  in  tlie  "  Walden  Gratula- 
tions."      But   Sidney  was  wenry  of  idleness  at   court.       His 
friend,  Fulke  Greville,  returning  from  a  foreign  mission,  re- 
ceived on  hia  way  from  William  of  Orange  a  message  for  Eliza- 
beth, cra\-ing  leave  of  her  freely  to  speak  his  knowledge  and 
opinion  of  a  fellow-senant  of  his  who  lived  unemployed  under 
her.     He  had  liad  much  experience,  had  seen  various  times  and 
things  and  persons,  but  he  protested  that  her  Majesty  had  in    < 
Mr.  Philip  Sidney  one  of  the  riiwst  and  greatest  statesmen  that  I 
he  knew  of  in  all  Europe,     If  her  Majesty  would  but  try  tlw4 
young  man,  the  prince  would  stake  his  own  credit  upon  the    ' 
issue  of  hia  Mend's  employment  about  any  business,  either 
with  the  allies  or  with  the  enemies  of  England.     And  this  was 
aaid,  not  without  reason,  by  William  the  Silent,  of  a  young  man 
of  four  and  twenty,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  tj^po  of  what 
was  noblest  in  the  youtli  of  England  during  times  that  could 
produce  a  Shakespeare. 

At  tlie  beginning  of  1%60,  Philip  Sidney  had  addressed  to 
the  queen  Id  writing  a  wise  and  earnest  ar<niment  against  the 
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project  of  her  marriage  with  the  Duke  of  Anjou.  His  uncle, 
Leicester,  whose  secret  marriage  with  Lettice,  Countess  of 
Essex,  had  become  known,  was  already'  under  the  queen's  dis- 
pleasure ;  and  Sidney,  after  writing  this  letter,  found  it  best 
to  withdraw  from  court.  Towards  the  end  of  March,  1580,  he 
went  to  stay  at  Wilton  with  his  sister,  the  Countess  of  Pem- 
broke, whom  Spenser  afterwards  honored  as 

'*  The  greatest  shepherdess  that  lives  this  day, 
And  most  resembling  both  in  shape  and  spright 
Her  brother  dear;" 

and  upon  whose  death,  when  her  course  was  ended,  Ben  Jonson 

wrote : 

"Underneath  this  sable  hearse 

Lies  the  subject  of  all  verse, 

Sidney's  sister,  Pembroke's  mother: 

Death,  ere  thou  hast  slain  another 

Leam'd  and  fair  and  good  as  she, 

Time  shall  throw  a  dart  at  thee." 

Sidney  remained  there  about  seven  months.  Brother  and 
sister  worked  together  at  that  time  upon  a  joint  translation 
of ''.The  Psalms  of  David'*  into  English  verse.  It  was  then 
also  that  Sidney  occupied  hours  of  his  forced  idleness  bj*^  begin- 
ning to  write  for  the  amusement  of  his  sister  a  long  pastoral 
romance,  in  prose  mixed  with  verse,  according  to  Italian  fash- 
ion, with  abundance  of  poetical  conceits  —  his  ''Arcadia/'  It 
was  done  at  his  sister's  wish,  and  as  he  wrote  to  her,  '^  only 
for  you,  only  to  3'ou.  .  .  .  For,  indeed,  for  severer  eyes  it  is 
not,  being  but  a  trifle,  and  that  triflingly  handled.  Your  dear 
self  can  best  witness  the  manner,  being  done  in  loose  sheets  of 
paper,  most  of  it  in  your  presence,  the  rest  b}'  sheets  sent  unto 
you  as  fast  as  they  were  done."  This  romance  was  not  pub- 
lished by  Sidney.  Not  long  before  his  death,  he  said  that  he 
wished  it  to  be  burned.  But  it  belonged  to  his  sister,  who 
valued  it,  and  by  her  it  was,  after  his  death,  prepared  for  -the 
press,  and  published  in  1590.  Much  of  it  was  written  during 
the  summer  of  1580,  and  the  rest  chiefly  or  entirely'  in  1581. 
Though  long,  Sidney's  "  Arcadia  "  is  unfinished  except  b}'  the 
addition  of  a  hurried  close.  It  is  a  pastoral  romance  of  the 
Italian  school  of  Sanazzaro ;  but  its  intermixture  of  verse  and 
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prose  develops  more  completely  n  i-omantic  stoiy,  and  it  adds 
to  the  pastoral  a  new  heroic  element.  This  was  suggested 
partly  by  the  Spanish  romances  of  "Amadis"  and  "Pal- 
merin,"  partly  by  the  "Ethiopian  Historie  "  of  Holiodorua, 
lately  translated  from  the  Greek  by  Thomas  Uuderdown.  In 
another  book,  Sidney  said  that  "  it  is  not  rhj-ming  and  versing 
that  mohelh  a  poet,  no  more  than  a  long  gown  maketh  an  advo- 
cate, who,  thongh  he  pleaded  in  aimor,  should  be  an  advocate, 
and  no  soldier."  Sidney's  "  Arcadia"  may  be,  in  this  sense, 
token  as  all  poet's  work ;  giving  a  new  point  of  departure  for 
heroic  romance  grafted  upon  pastoral.  As  he  was  writing  for 
his  sister  n  romance  aflcr  the  fashion  of  his  day,  Sidney,  in 
the  "Arcadia,"  would  amuse  himself  by  showing  how  he  also 
could  be  delicate  and  flne-conceitcd. 

There  is  much  difference  between  the  style  ot  Sidney's  "  Ar- 
cadia," and  that  of  his  "  Apologie  for  Poetrie,"  written  in  1581, 
although  not  published  until  1590,  when  .Sidney  was  dead.  This 
little  treatise,  in  simple  English,  maintains  against  such  attacks 
as  Gosaon'a  the  dignity  of  the  best  literature.  The  "  Apologie 
for  Poetrie  "  is  the  first  piece  of  intellectual  literarj-  criticism 
in  our  language ;  it  springs  fiYim  a  noble  nature  feeling  what 
is  noblest  in  the  poet's  art ;  is  clear  in  its  plan,  terse  in  its  Eng- 
lish ;  and  while  all  that  it  says  is  well  eaid.  it  is  wholly  fVee  from 
conceits.  The  conceited  style,  indeed,  it  explicitly  condemnB, 
u  eloquence  di^iuised  in  painted  affectation :  "  one  time,  with 
so  far-fetched  wonis,  they  may  seem  monsters,  but  must  seem 
strangers  to  any  i)oor  Englislmian ;  another  time,  with  eouraing 
of  a  letter,  as  if  tlioy  wore  bound  to  follow  the  method  of  a  dic- 
tionary ;  at  another  time  with  figures  and  (lowers  extremely  win- 
t^-r-slarvcd.  But  I  would  this  fault  were  only  peculiar  to  verslr- 
Hers,  and  had  not  as  lai^e  possession  among  prose-printers  ( ' 
and  (which  ia  to  be  mar\-elled)  among  many  scholars;  and 
(wtiieh  is  to  bo  pitied)  among  some  preachers.  .  .  .  For  now 
they  east  sugar  and  spice  ujKjn  cverj'  dish  that  is  ser^■ed  to  tli 
table;  like  those  Indians,  not  <-ontcnt  to  wear  ear-rings  at  the 
fit  and  natural  place  of  Hie  ears,  but  tliey  will  thrust  jewels 
through  their  nose  and  lips,  Iwcause  they  will  lie  sure  to  b* 
flno." 
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Shortly  after  writing  his  "Apologie  for  Poetrie,"  Sidney 
wrote  his  sonnets,  —  "  Passions"  of  the  old  conventional  type, 
—  meaning,  as  usual,  to  address  them  to  some  lady  who  de- 
sensed  compliment,  and  of  whom  his  conventional  rhapsodies 
could  not  very  well  be  taken  seriously.  As  the  Earl  of  Surrey 
addressed  his  love-exercises  to  a  child  for  whom  the  court  felt 
sympathy,  Sidney  paid  the  like  compliment  to  an  unhappy  wife, 
Penelope  Devereux,  daughter  of  his  old  friend,  the  late  Earl  of 
Essex.  Sidney  gave  her  the  place  of  honor  in  his  sonnet-writ- 
ing, wherein  she  was  to  be  Stella  (^^  the  Star  ")9  ^^  Astrophel 
(^^  the  Lover  of  the  Star")  ;  and  certainly,  as  all  the  court 
knew,  and  as  the  forms  of  such  ingenious  love-poetr}*  implied,  so 
far  as  love  in  the  material  sense  was  concerned,  with  as  much 
distance  between  them  as  if  she  had  shone  upon  him  from  above 
the  clouds.  Sidney's  '*  Astrophel  and  Stella**  sonnets  were 
being  written  at  the  time  when  he  was  about  to  marry  Fanny 
Walsingham ;  and  in  those  earnest  Elizabethan  daj'S,  at  the 
fitfully  strict  court  of  Elizabeth,  since  the  character  of  such 
poetical  love-passions  was  then  understood,  they  brought  upon 
Sidney*s  credit  not  a  breath  of  censure. 

Philip  Sidney,  at  court  again,  after  the  months  of  retirement 
at  Wilton,  during  which  he  wrote  ^^  Arcadia,"  was  knighted  by 
Elizabeth  in  January,  1583,  when  his  age  was  twenty-eight. 
In  the  following  March  he  was  married  to  Frances,  eldest 
daughter  of  Sir  Francis  Walsingham.  In  1584  the  course  of 
events  led  Sir  Philip  Sidney  to  advocate  direct  attack  by  sea 
upon  the  Spanish  power.  He  would  have  Elizabeth  come  for- 
ward as  Defendress  of  the  Faith,  at  the  head  of  a  great  Pi*otes- 
tant  league.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Parliament  that  met  in 
November,  1584 ;  and  in  July,  1585,  he  was  joined  with  the  Earl 
of  Warwick  in  the  Mastership  of  the  Ordnance.  His  strong- 
est desires  caused  him  to  look  in  two  directions  for  his  course 
of  action :  he  might  aid  in  direct  attack  on  the  Spanish  pos- 
sessions, which,  as  source  of  treasure,  were  a  source  of  power ; 
he  might  aid  in  the  rescue  from  Spain  of  the  Netherlands. 
During  a  great  part  of  the  year  1585  his  mind  was  verj*  much 
with  Drake  and  Raleigh.  In  November,  1585,  Sidney  went  to 
the  Netherlands  to  take  part  in  the  struggle  of  the  people  of 
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MiRt  country  ngaiust  the  oppressioD  of  Spain.  In  Septcmbpr  of 
1586,  he  was  engnged  in  the  investment  of  Zutphen.  On  the 
22d  of  that  montli  he  received  his  (Jcath-woniid  in  a  gallant 
assault  made  by  a  few  hundi-ed  English  against  a  thousand  cav- 
oliy,  and  nnder  fire  fi'om  walls  and  treuthcs.  A  miisket-ball 
f\-oai  one  of  the  trenches  shattered  Sidnpy'3  thigh-bone.  His 
liorse  took  fright  and  galloped  back,  but  the  wounded  man  held 
to  bis  seat.  He  was  then  carried  to  his  uncle,  asked  for  water, 
and,  when  it  was  given,  saw  a  dying  soldier  carried  past,  who 
eyed  it  greedily.  At  onee  be  gaie  the  water  to  the  soldier, 
saying.  "  Tin'  neeessitj-  is  yet  greater  than  mine,"  Sidney  lived 
on,  jtatient  in  suffering,  nntil  the  17lh  of  October.  When  he 
was  B|)eechless  before  death,  one  who  stood  by  asked  Philip 
Sidney  for  a  sign  of  his  continued  trust  in  God.  He  folded  liis 
hands  as  in  pvnycr  over  his  breast,  and  so  the}-  were  become 
fixed  and  chill  when  the  watchers  placed  them  by  his  side ;  and 
in  a  few  minutes  the  stainless  representative  of  the  young  man- 
hood of  IClizabethnn  England  passed  away. 

4.  The  deielopmunt  of  English  literature  is  seen,  in  tliis 
pcrioil.  in  llic  appearance  of  a  history  of  itself,  as  well  os  in  the 
production  of  several  works  of  literary  criticism  and  of  a  long 
series  of  literary  anthologies.  The  first  history  of  English  litera- 
ture was  written  in  Latin,by  John  Bale,  who  was  horn  in  Suffolk 
in  H9.S,  and  educated  among  the  Carmelites  of  Norwich,  and  then 
at  .Testis  College,  Cambridge.  He  became  a  Protestant,  and, 
during  the  last  sis  j^eaiB  of  Henry  VIII. 'e  reign,  he  lived  ii 
land.  In  1.^52  tklwarti  VI.  made  him  Bishop  of  Ossory ;  and 
he  .iflorwnnis  painted  his  diincnltir-s  with  a  Hock  of  antagonist 
fnilh  in  a  book  cjitlc<l  "The  Vocation  of  John  Bale  to  the 
Bishopric  of  Ossory  in  Ireland  ;  his  Persecutions  in  the  same, 
and  his  (Innl  deliverance."  After  the  accession  of  Mary,  Italo 
eaca|>ed  to  Switzerland;  but  he  came  to  England  H|>on  the 
accession  of  Elisalielh,  obtained  in  l-IBO  a  prelx-nd  in  Cantcr- 
bnrj-  Cathedral,  and  died  in  1563,  He  was  a  writer  of  miracle- 
plays,  of  which  he  produced  nineteen ;  and  tlicsc  were  filled 
with  throsts  of  argument  and  satire  against  the  Homan  Catho- 
lics. But  his  most  notable  work  is  bis  account  of  English  wrlt- 
"  Scriptonun  lUustrium  Mn)orU  Britauniu^  Cataiogua,"  — 
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published  in  folio  b}'  Oporinus,  at  Basle,  in  1557  and  1559. 
Though  inaccurate,  and  waqjed  by  the  controversial  heat  of 
the  time,  it  is  important  as  an  aid  to  the  stud}'  of  our  early 
literature. 

The  daj's  that  were  to  produce  great  poets  produced  also 
discussions  on  the  art  of  poetiy.  Young  King  James  of 
Scotland  had  tried  his  'prentice  hand  at  this ;  Sidney  had 
wntten  "  An  Apologie  for  Poetrie."  William  Webbe,  of 
whom  little  is  known,  was  a  Cambridge  man,  who  took  his 
B.A.  about  1573,  and  was  a  friend  of  Harvey  and  Spenser. 
He  was  afterwards  private  tutor  in  the  Sulyard  famil}',  at  the 
manor-house  of  Flemings,  near  Chelmsford,  and  there  he  wrote 
in  the  summer  evenings  "A  Discourse  of  English  Poetrie," 
which  was  printed  in  1586.  Webbe  shared  Gabnel  HaiTcy's 
interest  in  the  reformed  English  versifying.  His  book,  which 
dwells  much  on  Phaer's  "Virgil,"  and  most  upon  Spenser's 
"Shepherd's  Calendar,"  leads  up  to  a  discussion  of  metres, 
with  special  reference  to  Latin  models  and  to  his  own  transla- 
tion of  the  first  two  Eclogues  of  Virgil  into  English  hexameters ; 
beginning  thus : 

"Titynis,  happilie  thoti  Ij^ste  tumbling  under  a  beech  tree, 
All  in  a  fine  oate  pipe  these  sweete  songs  lustllie  chaunting." 

Webbe  added  to  his  little  book  a  summarj'  of  Horace's  "  Art 
of  Poetry,"  taken  from  George  Fabricius,  of  Kcmnitz,  himself 
a  ver}'  good  poet  in  Latin,  who  died  in  1571. 

Another  Elizabethan  book  upon  the  art  of  verse  was  by 
Geoirge  Fnttenham  —  "The  Arte  of  English  Poesie,  con- 
trived into  Three  Bookes ;  the  first  of  Poets  and  Poesie,  the 
second  of  Proportion,  the  third  of  Ornament," — written  about 
1585,  and  published  in  the  spring  of  1589.  The  author,  who 
cited  a  dozen  other  works  of  his  own  which  are  lost,  was 
born  about  1530,  had  been  a  scholar  at  Oxford,  had  delighted 
in  verse  and  written  it,  had  seen  the  courts  of  France,  Spain, 
Italy,  and  the  Empire,  was  skilled  in  French,  Italian,  and 
Spanish,  as  well  as  in  Gi-cek  and  Latin ;  and  in  England  he 
was  one  of  the  queen's  gentlemen  pensioners.  His  book  is  a 
systematic  little  treatise,  dealing  with  the  origin  and  nature  of 
poetry :  Ue  several  forms,  as  satire,  comedy,  traged}',  etc. :  its 
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several  metres  and  proportions,  including  the  various  wnya  of 
writing  verae  in  shapes,  as  the  lozenge,  or  rhombus ;  the  fuzio 
spiadle,  or  rhomboJdcs ;  the  triangle,  or  tricqaet ;  the  square ; 
the  pillar,  pilaster,  or  cjlindcr ;  taper,  or  pyrainis ;  rondel,  or 
sphei-e ;  egg,  or  figure  oval ;  with  many  of  these  reversed  and 
comhined ;  a  fashion  then  coming  into  use  from  Italy  and 
France.  Piittenliara  says  that  an  Eastern  traveller  whom  he 
met  in  Italy  told  him  that  tliis  fashion  was  brought  from  tlie 
courts  of  the  great  princes  of  China  and  Tortory,  The  intro- 
ducer of  "  shaped  verses  "  into  Europe  is  said  to  have  been  a 
Siuimiaa  of  Rhodes,  who  lived  under  Ptolemy  Sotcr,  about 
324  B.C.  Puttenham's  argument  concerning  metres  includes, 
of  course,  some  reference  to  the  question  of  Latin  quantity 
applied  to  English  verse.  The  last  book  diaeussca  the  lan- 
guage of  the  poet ;  tropes  and  figures  of  si>eech,  with  exam- 
ples ;  fitness  of  manner,  and  the  art  that  conceals  art.  Among 
illustrations  of  poetical  ornament  is  a  poem  liy  Queen  Elizabctli 
herself,  written  when  the  presence  of  Mary  C^ueen  of  Scots  in 
England  was  breeding  faction ;  and  the  Queen  of  England, 
"  nothing  ignorant  in  those  secret  favors,  though  she  had  long, 
with  gi'cat  wisdom  and  patience,  dissembled  it,  writcth  this 
ditty  most  aweet  and  sententious,  not  hiding  from  all  such 
aspiring  minds  the  danger  of  their  ambition  aud  disloyalty : ' 

"  Tha  doubt  of  future  foes  exiles  my  present  joy. 
And  wit  lue  wama  lo  shuo  audi  snarce  as  thrcal«n  mine  anuoy. 
For  (alsehood  now  dolh  flow,  and  subject  faith  dull)  ebb, 
Wliic'h  would  not  be  if  reuBOii  ruled,  or  wisdom  wcaved  tlio  web, 
Bui  clouds  of  toys  untried  do  cloak  aspiring  minds, 
Wlilch  turn  to  rain  of  late  repent  by  course  of  changed  wluda. 
Tim  top  of  hope  supposed,  the  rout  of  ruth  will  be. 
And  fruitless  kll  tlielr  graffed  guiles,  aa  shortly  ye  shall  ico. 
Then  douled  eyes  with  pride,  which  great  omblllon  blinds. 
Shall  be  uuiieal«d  by  wnrtliy  wights,  whose  fo^(^sight  fiUtcIiood  finds; 
The  daughter  of  debate,  that  ekn  discord  doUi  sow, 
Shall  reap  no  gain  where  fiimtpr  rulu  hnlh  tnuglit  still  peace  to  grow. 
No  foreign  baulilied  wight  shall  andiar  In  tlils  port.; 
Our  realm  It  brooks  no  »lran);er'a  force,  let  thfni  elsewhere  resort 
Our  nisty  sword  wilh  ri-at  bIiuII  first  his  edge  ctnplny 
To  poll  their  tops  liial  seiik  sui'li  change  and  gapa  tor  joy." 

&  John  Bodenbam  published  in  1999  a  colUction  of  a 
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tentious  extracts  from  ancient  moral  philosophers,  etc.,  called 
"  Politeuphuia,  or  Wit's  Commonwealth."  It  was  designed 
chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  3'oung  scholars,  was  x>opular,  and  often 
afterwards  reprinted.  In  the  same  year,  1598,  Francis  Meres, 
M.A.,  published  "  Palladis  Tamia:  Wit's  Treasury,  being  the 
Second  Part  of  Wit's  Commonwealth,"  12mo,  of  174  leaves, 
EuphuisUc,  as  its  title  indicates,  and  also  designed  for  instruo- 
tion  of  the  young.  This  book  contained  a  brief  companson  of 
English  ix)ets  with  Greeks,  Latins,  and  Italians ;  and  is  espe- 
cially remembered  for  its  allusion  to  Shakespeare,  showing  the 
exalted  opinion  of  him  as  a  poet  and  dramatist,  held  by  his 
immediate  associates :  ^^  As  the  soule  of  Euphorbus  was  thought 
to  live  in  Pjthagoras,  so  the  sweete  wittie  soule  of  Ovid  lives 
in  mellifluous  and  hony-tongued  Shakespeare ;  witnes  his  *  Ve- 
nus and  Adonis,'  his  ^Lucrece,'  his  sugred  ^Sonnets'  among 
his  pnvate  friends,  etc.  As  Plaatus  and  Seneca  arc  accounted 
the  best  for  comedj^  and  tragedy  among  the  Latines,  so  Shake- 
speare among  the  English  is  the  most  excellent  in  both  kinds 
for  the  stage.  ...  As  Epius  Stolo  said  that  the  Muses  would 
speake  with  Plautus'  tongue,  if  they  would  speak  Latin,  so  I 
say  that  the  Muses  would  speak  with  Shakespeare's  fine-filed 
phrase,  if  they  would  speake  English." 

6.  In  the  year  IGGl  appeared  an  interesting  '^  Life  Of  Wol* 
sey,"  by  George  Cavendish,  who  had  entered  Wolsey's  ser- 
vice as  a  gentleman  usher  about  the  year  1519,  had  been  faith- 
fully attached  to  him  during  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life,  and 
had  spoken  with  the  king  immediately  after  Wolsey's  death. 
He  was  invited  into  Henr^^'s  service ;  but  presently  retii*ed  to 
his  own  little  estate  in  Suffolk,  with  the  wages  due  from  the 
cardinal,  a  small  gratuity,  and  six  of  the  cardinal's  best  cart- 
horses to  convey  his  furniture.  His  book,  which  was  written 
about  the  year  1554,  was  used  as  a  source  of  information  hy 
tlie  chroniclers  whom  Shakespeare  read. 

Richard  Ghrafton,  who  completed  Hall's  Chronicle,  pro- 
duced in  1563  ^^  An  Abridgement ;  "  and  in  1565  '^A  Manual 
of  the  Chronicles  of  England,"  from  the  Creation  to  the  date 
of  publication ;  and  in  1568  and  1569,  in  two  folios,  ^' A  Chroni- 
cle at  lai^e  and  meere  History  of  the  Aflayres  of  Englande  and 
Kinges  of  the  same." 
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John  Stow,  boin  lu  Cornhill  about  15'25,  was  a  tailor's 
son,  and  for  a  Tew  years  himself  a  tailor.  But  tlie  life  of  llio  ] 
time  stirred  in  liim  bu  enthusiasm  for  the  stiuly  of  English  his- 
tory onil  antiquities.  He.  prod  need,  in  l.iCI,  "  A  Summary  of 
English  Chronicles,"  and  gave  time  ami  liihor  in  travel  alx)ut 
the  coimlr}'  to  ])ro<;liice  for  iwsterity  a  larger  record ;  but  lie 
would  have  given  up  tliG  ddighl  and  chief  use  of  liis  life,  to 
go  back  to  tailoring  for  need  of  bread,  if  lie  had  not  been  ] 
encouraged  bj-  occasional  help  O'Oin  Archbishop  Parker.  I-Iis 
History  fii-st  apiicared  in  1580,  n  quarto  of  more  tlian  tivelvf 
hundix'd  pages,  as  "  Annales,  or  a  Generalc  C'lironicle  of  Eng- 
land ft'om  Bnitc  unto  this  present  yeare  of  Christ,  1580."  lie 
still  worked  at  history,  and  published  in  l'i9H,  when  more  tlian  j 
ecvcnty  years  old,  tiie  first  edition  of  his  "  .Survey  of  London  " 
—  a  book  of  great  value.  But  he  had  lost  liia  best  IViends, 
and  at  the  cud  of  Elizabeth's  reign  he  was  distressed  by 
poverty. 

Ralph  Holinehed  had  inwluccd,  withhel))  of  Jolm  Hooker, 
Richard  Staniiuirst,  liotcville,  Harrison,  and  others,  liis  Climni- 
ole  in  1577,  wlicn  Shnkcsitenro  was  thirteen  years  old.  Pa'- 
fixcd  to  it  was  a  "  Description  of  Britainc,"  valuable  n 
account  of  the  condition  of  the  country  at  that  time.  It  was 
in  two  folio  volumes,  with  many  woodcuts.  The  second  edi- 
tion, which  contained  some  lussages  that  displeased  tlie  queen 
and  required  cancelling,  appeared  in  Ifi86  and  1587,  when 
ShakoBiieare'a  ago  was  alwut  twenty-three.  It  was  chiefly 
in  Hall  and  Holinshed  that  ShakcB|Kai-e  read  the  history  o( 
England.  Of  Holinslicd  himself  little  more  Is  kmiwn  than  Iha 
he  cAine  of  a  resjicctable  family  at  Boal<?y,  in  Chishire,  and 
that  he  was.  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  stewani  to  a  Thomas  i 
Hitrdrt,  of  Broincote,  Varwiekshire. 

7.  Voyages  of  esploralion  and  discovf  ry,  which  had  increased 
rapidly  in  Knglaad  since  the  days  of  the  Calwts.  began  to  make 
for  thcmai'U-es  a  rich  tlcpartmeut  in  English  literature. 

In  l')74  Gvorgc  Oascoignc  ublainiv^I  tVom  Sir  Hnmphrey 
Ollbert  his  "  Discmirse  U>  prove  a  Pawago  by  tite  Noi-lh-A\'f»l 
to  Cathay  and  the  Kast  Indies."  He  (trst  sought  to  prove  that 
Amcriea  yiaa  an  island ;  and  then  brought  together  the  rcj)fti-t9 
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of  V03'agers  by  whom  a  north-west  i)asRage  to  Cathay  and 
India  had  been  attempted.  By  this  route  only,  he  argued,  we 
could  share  the  wealth  derived  hy  Si)ain  and  Portugal  from 
traffic  with  the  East ;  be  unmolested  by  them  in  our  course ; 
and  undersell  them  in  their  markets,  besides  finding  new 
sources  of  wealth,  and  founding  colonies  for  the  rehef  of 
overcrowded  England.  This  treatise  revived  intercF^  in  the 
subject.  It  passed  from  hand  to  hand  in  MS.,  and  was  printe^l 
in  1570,  the  vear  in  which  Martin  Frobishcr  started,  on  board 
''The  Gabriel,"  of  twcnty-fivc  tons'  burthen,  upon  the  first  of 
his  three  voyages  in  search  of  a  north-west  passage. 

In  1588  Thomas  Harlot,  who  had  been  of  the  unfortunate 
colony  under  Kalph  Lane  sent  out  b}'  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  to 
settle  upon  Roanoke  Island,  published  "A  Briefe  and  True 
Reix)rt  of  The  New  Found  Land  of  Virginia,"  etc.,  in  which 
he  described  the  cultivation  b}-  the  natives  of  the  herb  which 
they  called  ''  appowoc  ;  "  but  the  Spaniards, ''  tabaccK).**  "  They 
use  to  take  the  fume  or  smoke  thereof  by  sucking  it  through 
pil)es  made  of  claie  into  their  stomacke  and  heade,*'  with 
wonderfulk  good  results.  "We  ourselves,"  Hariot  added, 
"  during  the  time  we  were  there,  vsed  to  suck  it  after  their 
maner,  as  also  since  our  retume,  and  have  found  manic  rare 
and  wonderful  experiments  of  the  vertues  thereof;  of  which 
the  relation  would  require  a  volume  by  itselfe :  the  vse  of  it  by 
so  manie  of  late,  men  and  women  of  great  calling  as  else,  and 
some  learned  phisitions  also,  is  sufficient  witnes." 

The  narratives  of  our  adventurous  seafarers  were  in  those 
days  treasured  for  postent}'  by  Richard  Haklnyt,  who  was 
born  at  Eyton,  Herefordshire,  in  1553.  He  was  educated  at 
Westminster  School,  and  Christchurch,  Oxford,  and  delighted 
alwa^'s  in  tales  of  far  countries  and  adventure  b}'  sea.  Ho 
entered  the  church,  went  to  Paris  in  1584  as  chai)lain  to  the 
English  ambassador,  and  was  made  prebendary  of  Bristol.  In 
1582,  when  he  was  twent^'-nine  j'cars  old,  Haklnyt  issued  his 
fii-st  publication,  "  Divers  Voj-ages  Touching  the  Discover}'  of 
America,  and  the  Lands  adjacent  unto  the  same,  made  first  of 
all  by  our  Englishmen,  and  afterward  by  the  Frenchmen  and 
Bretons:   and  certain  Notes  of  Advertisements  for  Observa- 
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tions,  necessary  for  such  as  shall  hereafter  make  the  like  at- 
tempt." Hakluyt  also  translated  books  of  travel  from  the 
Spanish ;  but  his  great  work  was  that  which  first  appeared  in 
folio  in  1589,  —  "  The  Principal  Navigations,  Voyages,  Traffics, 
and  Discoveries  of  the  £nglish  Nation." 


CHAPTER  III. 

SECOND  HALF  OP  THE    SIXTEENTH  CENTURY: 

POETBY  AND  THE  DRAMA. 

1.  Poetieal  MbeellaalM.— S.  BerotlOBal  Poetry;  Parker;  Sterahold  aid  MopklM. 
— 8*  ThomMTiuHer.— 4.  Thomae  Saekfille.— 6.  ^k  Mirror  for  Mafftitratea." 
—6.  Hlcholaa  Qrlmald.— 7.  ThoMai  Charehyard.— 8.  Qeorve  Tarberrllo.^ 
9.  George  Qaseoigae.  — 10.  Qabrlel  Harrej.  — 11.  Edmaad  Speaier.  — 11. 
Falke  Grerille.  — 18.  George  Whetstone.— 14.  Thomaa  Watioa.— 16.  WIIllaM 
Warner.— 16.  Heanr  Constable  aad  Bobert  SoathirelL— 17.  Sir  Jolui  Daflea. 

—  18.  first  English  Tragedj.— 10.  TranslatlODS  of  Latin  Tragedlea.— Mu 
DeTolopaient  of  the  Drama  In  England;  Richard  Edwards;  Acton  ud  TImh 
tres.— 21.  Thomas  Lodge.— 82.  Anthonj  Mnndaj.— 28.  The  Wrltors  of  Plaff. 

—  24.  George  Peele.— 26.  John  Ljlj.— 26.  Bobert  Greene.— 27.  Henry  Choi- 
tie.— 28.  Thomas  Kyd.- 20.  Thomas  Hash.- SO.  Chrlsto^r  Marlowe. 

1.  The  sweet  spirit  of  song  rises  in  the  early  years  of 
Elizabeth's  reign  like  the  first  chirping  of  the  birds  after  a 
thunder-storm.  "Tottel's  Miscellany,*  issued  in  June,  1557, 
as  ^'  Songes  and  Sonnettes,  written  by  the  Ryght  Honorable 
Lorde  Henry  Ha  ward,  late  Earl  of  Surrey,  and  other,"  was  as 
a  brake  fh>m  which  there  rose,  immediately  before  her  rule 
began,  a  pleasant  carolling.  Among  the  smaller  song-birds 
there  were  two  with  a  sustained  rich  note,  for  in  this  miscel- 
lany were  the  first  printed  collections  of  the  poems  of  Sir 
Thomas  Wyatt  and  the  Earl  of  Surrey.  This  is  our  earliest 
poetical  miscellany,  if  we  leave  out  of  account  the  faot  that 
pieces  by  several  writers  had  been  included,  in  1532,  in  the 
first  collected  edition  of  Chaucer's  works.  Tottel's  first  edi- 
tion contained  two  hundred  and  seventy-one  poems,  the  second 
contained  two  hundred  and  eighty;  but  thirt}'  poems  which 
appeared  in  the  first  edition  were  omitted  in  the  second  which 
appeared  a  few  weeks  later,  so  that  between  the  two  there  were 
three  hundred  and  ten  poems  in  all.  In  1559  there  was  a  third 
edition  of  "The  Miscellany; "  in  1565,  the  jear  after  Shake- 
speare's birth,  a  fourth ;  the  eighth,  and  last  of  the  Elizabethan 
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time,  in  1587.  During  tlio  reign  of  Elizabeth  other  hooks  of 
tlie  Baine  kind  appeaifd:  "The  Paradise  of  Dainty  Devices," 
collected  by  Richard  Edwards,  of  her  Majesty's  Chapel, 
then  dead,  fov  a  printer  nonied  Dislc,  and  published  in  157G; 
"  A  Gorgioiis  Gallery  of  Gallant  Inventions,"  edited  hy 
Thomas  Froctor,  in  1678,  with  help  Irom  Owen  Rawdon; 
"A  Handcfnll  of  Pleasant  Delitcs,"  by  Clement  Robinson 
anil  (livers  othQr,  in  1584;  "The  Pha'nix  Nest,"  edited  liy 
H.  S,  of  tlie  Inner  Temple,  gcnllemau,  in  153^  ;  ■'  England's 
Ilelieon,"  edited  by  John  Bodenham,  in  ICOO;  and  "A 
Poetical  Rhapsody,"  edited  by  PranclB  Davison,  in  1602. 
The  most  popalar  of  these  was  "The  Paradise  of  Dainty 
Devices." 

2.  In  1560,  Tvas  published  an  English  version  of  the  Psaliua, 
made,  during  his  exile  under  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  by 
Matthew  Parker,  whom  Queen  Elizalteth,  at  her  accession, 
appointed  to  be  Arehbishoii  of  Caiilerbufj*.  Parker  translate<l 
the  Psalms  into  English  vei-se,  for  eomfoi't  to  himself  like  that 
of  David,  for  ivlioiu  iii  a  lime  oC  trouble,  as  Paiker  says  in  his 
uctiieal  [Ji'cface, 

"  Willi  gotileii  KLriiige*  eugIi  Larmoiila 

llli  tiarpe  so  awccle  illd  wreal, 
Tliat  he  rcllev'd  his  pLn-ucsie 

IVlien  wicked  sprllea  piisseat." 

But  the  most  celebrated  English  lersion  of  the  Ps-ilms  was  that 
entitled  "Tlie  IViiolo  liooke  of  Psalnies  coUeeted  into  English 
metre  by  T,  Stemhold,  J.  Hopkins,  and  others,  eonfeired 
with  the  Ebme,  with  Apt  Kotes  to  sing  lliem  withall."  This 
appeared  in  15G2,  and  was  then  attached  for  tlio  first  lime  to 
the  Eikik  of  Common  Prayer.  Among  the  "apt  tunes"  ia 
that  to  which  the  lOOUi  Peahu  was  »uiig.  now  known  aa  '*  The 
Old  Hundredth."  It  had  been  one  of  the  tunes  niaile  by 
tioudlmcl  and  Lc  Jenne  foi'  tlie  Krent-h  version  of  tlie  l*salms 
by  Clement  Marot.  Thomas  Steniliold,  who  died  hi  1549,  had 
published  one  year  bcfoi-e  his  de.ith  "  CVrtayiic  Psalms,"  only 
nineteen  in  numlier.  He  was  born  in  llampsldrc,  and,  aftur  ' 
«1ueatioii  at  Oxfonl,  bceame  groom  of  the  robes  to  Henry 
VIII.,  who  liked  him  wcU  enough  to  bequealli  hini  a  hiuictred 
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marks.  He  desired  to  do  with  his  psalms  in  England  what  had 
been  done  in  France  by  Marot,  ''  thinking  thereby  that  the 
courtiers  would  sing  them  instead  of  their  sonnets,  but  did  not, 
only  some  few  excepted,"  whose  ix^ligion  we  respect  more  than 
their  taste.  In  the  year  in  which  Sternhold  died,  there  ap- 
peared, with  a  dedication  to  Edward  VI.,  a  new  edition  of 
"AUsijch  Psalms  of  David  as  Thomas  Sternhold,  late  grome 
of  the  Kinges  Majestyes  robes,  did  in  his  l^fe  time  drawe  into 
Englysshe  metre."  This  contained  thirty-seven  Psalms  by 
Sternhold,  and  seven  by  John  Hopkins,  a  Suffolk  clergyman 
and  schoolmaster,  who  joined  in  his  labor.  To  an  edition  of 
1551,  Hopkins  added  seven  more  psalms  of  his  own.  Hopkins 
and  others  then  worked  on  with  the  desire  to  produce  a  com- 
plete version  of  the  Psalms  of  David  into  a  form  suited  for 
congregational  singing.  This  was  at  last  accomplished,  as 
above  mentioned,  in  1562. 

3.  As  poetr}'  in  this  time  had  its  side  looking  toward  religion, 
so  it  had  its  side  looking  toward  trade,  manual  toil,  and  the 
material  well-being  of  England.  The  most  conspicuous  example 
of  this  is  Thomas  Trusser.  He  was  born  about  1515,  at 
Rivenliall,  in  Essex,  was  first  a  chorister  at  St.  Paul's,  and 
then  was  placed  at  Eton  under  Udall,  of  whom  he  says  : 

"From  Paul's  I  went,  to  Eton  sent, 
To  learn  straightways  the  Latin  phrase, 
Where  fifty-thi-ee  stripes  given  to  me 
At  once  I  had. 

For  fault  but  small,  or  none  at  alf, 
It  came  to  pass  thus  beat  I  was : 
See,  Udall,  see,  the  mercy  of  thee 
To  me,  poor  lad.'' 

Tusser  went  fh)m  Eton  to  Cambridge,  was  fourteen  j-ears  at 
court  under  the  patronage  of  Lord  Paget,  then  took  a  farm  in 
Suffolk,  and  rh^ined  about  farming.  He  first  broke  out  in  1557 
with  his  "Hundred  Good  Points;"  but  his  crop  of  rh3ming 
maxims  had  increased  five-fold  bj-  the  3'car  1573,  when  Richard 
Tottel  published  Tusser's  "Five  Ilundreth  Points  of  Good 
Husbandry,"  giving  the  round  of  the  j'ear's  husbandr}-  month 
])y  month,  in  a  book  of  ninet3'-eight  pages,  six  and  a  half 
quatrains  to  a  page.    Tusser's  strength  may  have  been  in  high 
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farming ;  it  was  not  in  high  poetrj'.    Nevertheless,  there  is 
musical  sententious neas  in  his  terse  rh^-mes,  and  an  air  of  busi- 
ness about  them ;  hia  Pegasus  tugged  over  Iho  clods  with  bts 
shoulder  well  tip  to  the  collar,  and  the  maxims  were  in  a  form 
likely  to  insure   for  them  wide  currency  among  the  i>eople. 
While  less  practical  poets  might  bid  their  readers  go  idly 
a-Majing  with  Maid  Marian,  Tuaser  advised  otherwise : 
"  In  May  get  a  weed-hook,  a  crotch,  and  a  glove. 
And  weed  out  such  weeds  aa  the  corn  Uoih  not  love. 
For  weeding  of  winter  com  now  it  is  best. 
But  Juue  Is  Ihe  better  for  weejiug  the  rest." 
Thomas  Tusscr  died  in  1580. 

4.  Perhaps  the  noblest  specunen  of  English  poetry  produced 
between  the  time  of  Chaucer  and  the  time  of  Spenser,  was 
written,  early  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  by  a  young  man,  Thomas 
Sackville,  who,  after  giving  this  proof  of  possessing  very 
high  poetic  genius,  turned  away  from  poetry  to  politics,  and 
became  a  distinguished  courtier  ond  statesman,  djing  at  the 
council  table  of  King  James  I.,  in  1G08.  He  was  born  in 
1536,  at  Buckhurst,  in  Sussex,  and  was  the  80n  of  Sir  Ricliard 
SnckviUe,  whom  we  have  found  befiiending  Roger  Ascliam. 
Thomas  Sackrille  went  to  Oxford  at  the  age  of  fifteen  or 
sixteen,  and  thence  to  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  degree  of 
M.A.  His  university  reputation  as  a  poet  was  referred  to  by 
JoBiwr  Heywood,  before  his  version  of  Seneca'a  "Tliycstes," 
published  in  15C0 ; 

"  There  Sackvllle'i  sonneU  twootly  MU«te, 
And  featly  tyued  bee." 

Sackville  married,  at  the  ngc  of  nineteen,  the  daughter 
of  a  privy  councillor,  and  sat  In  a  parliament  of  Philiji  and 
Mary  at  the  ago  of  twenty-one,  as  member  for  Westmoreland. 
In  tlie  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Elbiabcth  he  was  member  for 
East  Tirinstead,  and  took  part  in  business  of  the  House.  When 
he  Icfl  the  university,  Sacfc^nlle  had  entered  himself  to  the  Inner 
Temple ;  nn<^l  it  was  in  promotion  of  the  dramatic  entertainments 
of  that  society  of  lawyers  and  law-studcnts  that  lie  wrote  tli« 
best  parts  of  "  Gorboduc,"  the  first  tragedy  in  English  litera- 
ture.    Uo  was  knighted  in  1S67,  the  year  after  hia  fother's 
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death,  and  made  a  baron  as  Lord  Baekhurst.  He  rose  in  the 
state,  and  after  the  death  of  Lord  Burghley  in  1598,  succeeded 
him  as  High  Treasurer  of  England.  Early  in  the  next  reign, 
in  1604,  Sackville  was  made  Earl  of  Doreet ;  and  by  either  one 
of  these  three  names,  indiscriminately,  Sackville,  Buckhurst, 
and  Dorset,  is  he  mentioned  in  English  hterature. 

Sackville's  claim  to  perpetual  remembrance  as  a  poet  rests 
upon  his  "  Induction  "  to  a  seiies  of  poetical  tragedies  written 
b}'  several  hands,  and  called  "  A  Mirror  for  Magistrates."  The 
^^ Induction"  was  first  published  in  1563.  It  follows  the  old 
forms,  and  is  an  allegory  in  Chaucer's  stanza.  Opening,  not 
with  a  spring  morning,  but  with  winter  night  and  its  images  of 
gloom  and  desolation,  the  poet  represents  himself  abroad, 
mourning  the  death  and  ruin  of  all  summer  glory,  when  he 
meets  a  woe-begone  woman  clad  in  black,  who  is  allegoricaUy 
painted  as  Son'ow  herself.  Her  home  is  among  the  Furies  in 
the  infernal  lake : 

"  Whence  come  I  am,  the  dreary  destiny 
And  luckless  lot  for  to  bemoan  of  those 
Whom  fortune,  in  this  maze  of  misery, 
Of  wretched  chance,  most  woeful  mirrors  chose, 
That,  when  thou  seest  how  lightly  they  did  lose 
Their  pomp,  their  power,  and  that  they  thought  most  sore, 
Thou  mayest  soon  deem  no  earthly  joy  may  dure." 

By  Sorrow  the  poet  was  to  be  taken 

"  First  to  the  grisly  lake, 
And  thence  nnto  the  blissful  place  of  rest, 

Where  thou  shalt  see,  and  hear,  the  plaint  they  make 
That  whilom  here  bare  swing  among  the  best" 

The  descent  of  Avemus  and  the  allegorical  figures  within  the 
porch  and  jaws  of  hell  —  Remorse  of  Conscience,  Dread,  Re- 
renge.  Misery,  Care,  Sleep,  Old  Age,  Malady,  Famine,  War, 
Deadly  Debate,  Death  —  are  described  with  dignity  and  energy 
of  imagination.  The  poet,  and  Sorrow  his  guide,  were  ferried 
across  Acheron,  passed  Cerberus,  and  reached  the  horror  of  the 
realm  of  Pluto.  At  the  cry  of  Sorrow  the  rout  of  unhappy 
shades  gathered  about  them ;  and  first  Henry  Stafford,  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  when  he  could  speak  for  grief,  began  his  plaint, 
()ade  Sackville  mark  well  his  fall, 


"Anilpiiiiit  it  forth,  that  till  pslateaioay  know; 
Uave  they  the  vifuahig,,  and  be  itiiiie  the  woe." 

Sack^ille  wrote  in  the  series  no  oilier  tragedy  llian  lliis,  perhaps 

beL-niise  his  v/ay  of  life  drew  him  from  htertilure,  perliaps  because 

he  was  too  gouil  a  poet  to  be  satisfied  willi  Uiis  manner  of  work. 

His  complaint  of  Henry  Staflbrd,  Duke  of  Ititckingbam,  ahoimda   | 

in  poetry  of  thought  and  musical  expression  ;   but  tbe  essential 

dJB'erence  between  a  history  and  a  poem  makes  itself  felt.     Tlie 

'  Mnily  of  the  piece  as  a  poem  is  marred  by  failbftil  adherence  to  i 

B^eloneitl  detail ;  and  tiackvillc  no  doubt  felt  thut  he  must  either 

^  Illustrate  the  good  doctrine  of  Aristotle  in  his  "  I'oetics,"  and 

write  pwniH  that  were  not  exactlj-  histories,  or  he  must  wri 

histoiies  that  were  not  exactly  poems.     The  lery  excellence, 

also,  and  intensity  of  his  '■  Induction,"  struck  a  not*  wlneli  the 

Bequenee  of  tragedies,  unless  tliey  wera  Ij'ue  iweins,  would  not 

eiietain. 

We  siinll  meet  with  Saelnille  again,  when  wo  Iraee  the  jirog- 
rcss  of  dramatic  literature  in  this  iieriud. 

5.  The  huge  scries  of  moui-nful  biographies  in  Terse,  called 
"  A  Mirror  for  Slngistrates,"  (o  which  Sackville  contributed 
the  poetic  preface  called  the  "  Induction."  had  «  i»pu!ar  repu- 
tation and  a  litcraiy  influence  80  great  during  the  sixteetilh  ami 
Beventccnlh  centuries,  that  we  now  need  to  pay  to  it  particular 
attention. 

It  apjieara  Ihnl,  in  1554,  was  printed  at  Ix)ndon  an  edition  of    i 
Lydgatc's  "Falls  of  Princes,"  whicli   is  an  English  metrical 
veraion  of  Boecnecio's  "  Falls  of  Illustrioua  Men."    This  edition    ] 
proved  succeasnil;  and  the  printer  of  it  conecivcd  llie  idin 
grntifjing  the  pulilie  liy  a  long  sequel  to  that  work,  introducin};    | 
only  Englisli  eharnetcrs,  and   conducting    the   story  fram  tli« 
Nonnnn  Conqiii'st  downward.     For  this  pui'jK)Be.  lie  applied  li 
help  to  WilUam  Baldwin,  au  eeele^iastie  and  busy  uiau  ( 
lettere.  wliu  had  gnidunted  at  Oxford,  had  bten  n  schoolmaster, 
had  written  '•  A  Tieatlse  of  Moral  I'hilosopliy,"  had  piihlislied   , 
n  motiueal  version  of  '•  Tbe  Song  of  Solomon,"  had  wilttea 
eumeilies,  anil  was  oven  then  engaged  in  preparing  dramnltc 
cnterlidnments  for  ilie  court  of  (4u*k.>h  Mnry,  ns  he  had  done 
for  tlio   court  of  King    1':.1wrii1  VI.     liaklwio  undertook  the 
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work  proposed  to  him  by  the  printer,  and  soon  had  associated 
with  him  in  the  task  G^corge  Ferrers,  who  had  been  educated 
at  Oxford  and  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  had  been  a  memljer  of  parlia- 
ment, had  translated  Magna  Charta  and  other  statutes  from 
French  into  Latin  and  English,  had  composed  interludes  for 
the  court,  and  in  1552  was  the  king's  Lord  of  Misrule  at  Green- 
wich for  the  twelve  days  of  Christmas. 

Chiefly  by  these  two  men,  the  first  series  of  metrical  biogra- 
phies, called  '*  A  Mirror  for  Magistrates,"  was  written ;  and 
it  was  in  part  printed  in  1555,  but  was  stopped  b}*  the  interven- 
tion of  Stephen  Gardiner,  who  was  then  Lord  Chancellor,  and 
who  died  in  November  of  that  3'ear.  After  the  accession  of 
Elizabeth,  a  license  was  obtained,  in  1559,  and  in  that  Acar 
"  A  Mirror  for  Magistrates  "  was  first  issued.  It  had  a  prose 
introduction,  showing  how  it  was  agreed  that  Baldwin  should 
take  the  place  of  Boccaccio,  that  to  him  the  wretched  princes 
should  complain,  and  how  certain  friends  "  took  upon  them- 
selves ever}'  man  for  his  part  to  be  sundrj'  personages."  Then 
they  opened  books  of  chronicles,  and  '*  Maister  Ferrers  (after 
he  had  found  where  Bochas  left,  which  was  about  the  end  of 
King  Edward  the  Third's  reign)  said  thus :  —  *  I  marvel  what 
Bochas.  meaneth,  to  forget  among  his  miserable  princes  such  as 
were  of  our  own  nation.  .  .  .  Bochas,  being  an  Italian,  minded 
most  the  Roman  and  Italian  story,  or  else,  perhaps,  he  wanted 
the  knowledge  of  ours.  It  were,  therefore,  a  gooilly  and  nota- 
ble matter  to  search  and  discourse  our  whole  stor}-  from  the  firet 
beginning  of  the  inhabiting  of  the  isle.  But  seeing  the  printer's 
mind  is  to  have  us  follow  where  Lydgatc  left,  we  will  leave  that 
great  labor  to  other  that  may  intend  it,  and  (as  one  being  bold 
fii*st  to  break  the  ice)  I  will  begin  at  the  time  of  Richard  the 
Second,  a  time  as  unfortunate  as  the  ruler  therein.'  "  Ferrera 
began,  therefore,  with  the  fall  of  Robert  Tresilian,  Chief  Justice 
of  England,  in  Chaucer's  stanza,  with  the  lines  lengthened 
from  ten  syllables  to  twelve.  There  are  some  other  measures  ; 
but  the  greater  part  of  "  A  Mirror  of  Magistrates"  is  in 
Chaucer's  stanza,  with  prose  talk  by  the  company  between  the 
tragedies.  The  work,  as  published  in  1559,  contained  nineteen 
tragedies ;  banning  with  ^^  Tresilian,"  and  ending  with  ^^  Ed- 
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E'word  IV."  The  greater  number  of  these  were  written  by' 
Baldwin ;  Ferrers  wrote  three ;  and  one,  on  Owcil  Glendower, 
was  written  by  Phaer,  the  translator  of  Virgil. 

Tbe  work  reached  a  second  edition  in  1563 ;  but,  in  the 
time,  one  true  and  great  poet  had  become  interested  in  it, 
I'liomas  Saekville,  who,  in  place  of  tbe  bungling  prose  prefaoB 
to  tlie  fii'st  edition,  substituted  his  stately  and  pathetic  "  ludiio- 
tion,"  following  that  with  hia  "Complaint  of  Buckingli 
To  tliis  edition  waa  added  still  another  story, — that  of  "Jane 
Shore,"  by  Thomas  Churchyard. 

From  this  time  onward  until  IGIO,  "A  Mirror  for  Magis- 
trates" was  steadily  increasing  in  popularity,  and  in  bulk  like- 
wise ;  for  in  each  successive  edition  othei"  verse-makers  kept 
adding  to  the  original  store  of  tragic  anecdote  from  English 
blslory.  In  1674  John  Higgins,  a  clerg}-man  and  school- 
master in  Somersetshire.  pnbUslicd  what  he  called  "The  First 
Part  of  the  Mirror  for  Magistrates,"  containing  sixteen  legends 
of  liis  own,  for  the  period  from  Brut  to  the  birth  of  Christ.  He 
opened  hie  work  with  a  general  Induction  in  Chaucer's  stanza, 
which  was  suggested  to  him  by  Sackville's.  In  1578  appeared 
what  was  called  "The  Second  part  of  tbe  Mirror  for  Ma- 
gistrates," containing  twelve  legends  by  Thomas  <  Blener- 
hasset,  and  filling  up  in  the  wide  scheme  the  period  from 
Cesar's  Invasion  to  the  Norman  Conquest.  In  1587,  these 
new  portions,  together  with  some  ailditioual  legends,  were 
blended  with  the  original  work,  which  began  witJi  the  Norman 
Conquest.  This  was  tbe  most  complete  form  attained  by  the 
work  during  the  reign  of  Queen  EUzabctb.  It  waa  popular 
tliruiigliout  that  reign,  and  one  of  the  sources  from  which  drama- 
tists, when  tliey  arose,  diew  plots  for  plays.  The  last  edition 
of  the  work,  in  which  increments  of  tlie  poem  were  given, 
apiieared  in  1610,  edited  by  Richard  Nicools,  "  newly  en- 
larged with  a  last  Part,  called  a  Winter  Night's  Vision,  being 
an  addition  of  such  Trage<lies,  especially  famous,  as  are  ex- 
empted in  the  former  History,  with  a  Poem  annexed,  called 
England's  KUza."  This  final  edition  contained  ninety-one 
legends.  A  goo<l  modern  reprint  of  the  work  was  edited  by 
William  Uoslcwood,  and  published  in  IH\&,    Conoetniog  thk 
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famous  work,  Warton  says :  '^  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  publication  of  '  A  Mirror  for  Magisti'ates '  enriched  the 
stores  and  extended  the  limits  of  our  drama.  These  lives  are 
so  many  tragical  speeches  in  character.  They  suggested  scenes 
to  Sliakcspeare.  Some  critics  imagine  that  historical  pla3's 
owed  their  origin  to  this  collection.  At  least  it  is  certain  that 
the  writers  of  this  '  Mirror '  were  the  first  who  made  a  poetical 
use  of  the  English  chronicles  recently  compiled  by  Fabyan, 
Hall,  and  Holinshed,  which  opened  a  new  field  of  subjects  and 
events,  and,  I  may  add,  produced  a  great  revolution  in  the  state 
of  popular  knowledge." 

6.  Nicholas  Oximald  was  bom  about  1519,  in  Hunting-  /. 
donshire,  was  educated  at  Christ's  College,  took  his  B.A.  in 
1540,  in  1542  was  incorporated  at  Oxford,  and  elected  a  pro- 
bationer fellow  of  Mei-ton  College,  Oxford.  In  the  first  edi- 
tion of  "  Tottel's  Miscellany,"  two  poems  of  his  were  published, 
which  have  especial  interest  as  the  first  specimens  in  English 
of  original  blank  verse.  One  was  a  piece  of  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  lines,  on  '^  The  Death  of  Zoroas,  an  Egyptian  Astrono- 
mer, in  First  Fight  that  Alexander  had  with  the  Persians," 
beginning : 

'*  Now  clattering  arms,  now  raging  broils  of  war. 
Can  pass  the  noise  of  taratantars'  clang  "  — 

C  taratantars  "  altered  in  the  next  edition  to  ^^  dreadful  trum- 
pets"). The  other  was  a  somewhat  shorter  piece,  upon  the 
^^  Death  of  Cicero."  Grimald,  who  also  distinguished  himself 
as  a  translator,  died,  probably,  in  1562. 

7.  Thomas  Churchyard,  bom  at  Shrewsbury  about  1520, 
and  a  soldier  in  his  earlier  years,  was  not  only  the  author  of 
two  of  the  better  class  of  tragedies  in  *'  A  Mirror  for  Magis- 
trates "  —  "  Jane  Shore  "  and  "  Wolsey  "  — but  a  busy  poet, 
whose  literary  activity  began  with  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  con- 
tinned  to  its  close.  He  died  in  1604,  after  an  unprosperous 
life  of  dependence  upon  patrons,  and  had  these  lines  for 
epitaph : 

'' Poverty  and  poetry  his  tomb  doth  inclose; 
Wherefore,  good  neighbors,  be  merry  In  prose." 

His  ^^  Davie  Dicar'B  Dream/'  published  in  1563,  produced 


^BOm  Thomas  Camel  a  melricni  "  Rejoinder  to  Chnrcliyiint."  1 
Hud  ltd  to  a  controversy  of  wita.  Among  Church)  anl** J 
Rinmeroua  publications  were,  in  1575,  "The  First  Part  utA 
I  ChurcUyai-d's  Chips,  containing  Twelve  Labors  "  — not  IIeruii-l 
lean,  a  collection  of  twelve  pieces;  in  1578,  "A  Praise  amll 
Re|>oi1>  of  Frobisber's  Voyage,"  a  "  Description  of  the  Wiirs  ] 
in  Flanders,"  a  translation  of  the  "  Three  First  Books  of  Ovid  ] 
de  Tristibiis,"  and  a  description  of  his  own  devices  for  the' 
Piitcrtainmcnt  of  the  queen  in  Norwich  in  that  year.  In  1579 
be  pwliiiahed '* A  Welcome  Home  to  Frobishcr;"  "The  Ser- 
vices of  Sir  William  Drury,  I^ml  Justice  of  Ireland ! "  nnd  a 
piece  on  "The  Miserie  of  Flaundora.  Calumitie  of  France,  Mis- 
fortune of  I'ortugal,  Unqtiietness  of  Ireland.  Ti-oubles  of  Scot- 
land, and  the  lilcssod  Slate  of  Enghinil."  The  chief  of  many 
woi'ka  by  CUurcliyard  after  loi'J  was  his  patriotic  poem  on 
Welsh  woilhies,  "The  Worthiness  of  Wales,"  puhhshed  in 
1587,  with  a  dedicalion  to  the  queen. 

8.  Q«orge  Ttirbervils  was  born  in  Dorsetshire,  about 
1530;  was  educated  at  WiTidiesler  and  New  Collide,  Oxford; 
became  secretary  to  Sir  Thomas  Uandolph,  ambassador  at  lh« 
court  of  Russia ;  and  li\ed  into  the  latter  pai't  of  Elizabeth's 
reign.  He  published,  besides  translations  from  the  Latin  and 
Italian,  a  volume  of  his  own  poems  as  "  Epitaphes,  E[>igrams, 
i^ngs,  and  Sonets  ;  with  a  Uiscourse  of  tiic  friendly  Aflcelions 
of  TjTnotes  to  Pindura  his  Ladie."  Turbcnile  takes  a  pleasant 
place  among  the  elder  Elizabethan  iioels.  He  wrote  also  books 
of  ■'  Falconry"  and  "  Hunting." 
L  9.  GaorgQ  Oascoigne,  sou  and  heir  of  Sir  John  Oascoigne, 
'  was  born  about  llic  yc:ir  153G.  perhaps  in  Westmoreland,  edu- 
cated at  Cambridge,  admitted  to  Gray's  Inn  in  1555,  and  called 
as  an  Ancient  of  his  Inn  in  15S7.  At  the  accession  of  Eliza- 
l>t*th,  George  Gascoigue  was  an  ardent  youth  nf  about  twenty- 
two,  ilisinherited  by  his  father,  coring  more  for  literatui-e  than 
for  eonimoii  law.  In  liiC<i  tlicro  wore  represented  at  Gmy'a 
Inn  two  plays  of  his  pi-cparing,  i>oth  translations.  Ons, 
called  "The  Supposes."  was  a  prose  translation  of  Ariosto'a 
comedy,  "OU  Supposlti  s "  the  other  was  "Jocasta,"  an 
adaptation  from  tlie  "PbeeuissK"  of  Euripidea.    Tbls,   Uio 
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first  acted  version  of  a  Greek  plaj',  was,  like  "  Gorbodue," 
written  in  blank  verse,  and  with  a  dumb-show  before  every  act. 
In  1572,  Gascoigne  published  ''A  Hundreth  Sundne  Floures 
bound  up  in  one  small  Poesie."  He  had  then  Lord  Grej'  of 
Wilton,  a  strict  Calvinist,  for  patron,  and  was,  at  the  time 
of  publication,  a  captain  in  the  Netherlands  under  William  of 
Orange,  who,  in  July  of  that  3*ear,  was  declared  hy  the  deputies 
of  eight  cities  stadtholder  of  Holland.  Gascoigne*s  adventures 
in  the  Netherlands  were  over,  and  he  was  li\ing  at  Walthamstow 
in  1575,  when  he  described  "The  Princely  Pleasures  at  Kenil- 
worth,"  began  his  satii'e  called  "  The  Steel  Glass,"  and  pre- 
fixed verses  of  commendation  to  a  book  of  Turber\'ile*s.  In 
157G,  George  Gascoigne  published  "The  Steel  Glass,"  and 
"The  Complaint  of  Philomene,"  besides  "A  Delicate  Diet  for 
Daintie-mouthde  Droonkards,"  and  in  October,  1577,  he  died. 
The  "  Complaint  of  Philomenc  "  is,  in  form  of  cleg}',  the  fable 
of  "  The  Nightingale."  "  The  Steel  Glass  "  is  a  clever  satire, 
which  upholds  with  religious  earnestness  a  manly  and  tine  life. 
Satire,  who  has  Plain  Dealing  for  father.  Simplicity  for  mother, 
and  Poes}'  for  sister,  complains  here  that  his  sister  has  been 
married  to  Vain  Delight,  and  that  ever}-  man  will  have  a  glass 
"  to  see  himself,  yeX  so  he  seeth  him  not :  " 

"  That  age  is  dead  and  vanished  long  ago 
Which  tliought  that  steel  both  trusty  was  and  trae. 
And  needed  not  a  foil  of  contraries, 
But  showed  all  things  even  as  they  were  indeed. 
Instead  whereof  our  curious  years  can  find 
Tlie  cr3r8tal  glass  which  glimseth  brave  and  bright, 
And  shows  the  thing  much  better  than  it  is, 
Beguiled  with  foils  of  sundry  subtle  sights, 
So  that  they  seem,  and  covet  not  to  be." 

Gascoigne' s  satire  therefore  resolves  to  hold  up  the  faithfld 
glass  of  burnished  steel,  and  from  it  show  true  images  of  men. 
The  poem  is  in  about  eleven  hundred  lines  of  blank  verse,  and 
is  the  first  example  in  our  language  of  a  poem  of  any  length, 
and  not  dramatic,  written  in  that  measure.  It  is  also  the  only 
example,  before  Milton's  "  Paradise  Lost,"  of  an  English  poem 
of  an}'  length  in  blank  verse,  except  an  insignificant  work  by 
W.  Vallans,  published  in  1590,  as  "The  Tale  of  the  Two 
Swans." 
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10.  Gabriel  Harvay,  wbo  liad  high  reputation  in  his  own 
Bge,  is  chiefly  rem o ml  K' red  now  for  his  friendship  with  Siilney 
and  Spenser,  and  for  liis  efforts  to  "  reform  '*  the  whole  S3'9tem 
of  English  I'ersifl cation.  He  was  bom  about  ld45 ;  was  edu- 
cated at  Cambridge  ;  and  in  loTfi,  when  Spenser  came  there  as 
n  student,  Han-ey  was  a  lecturer  in  the  university  on  rhetoric. 
The  introductorj'  lecture  of  Harvey's  course  in  1577,  apparently 
Ills  secoutt  course,  was  published  under  the  name  of  "  Cicero- 
nianue ; "  and  his  first  two  lectures  of  the  course  for  1578  wera 
also  pubhshed,  under  the  name  of  "Ghctor."  He  liad  then 
advanced  (Vom  a  close  following  of  BemlKt  and  other  Italians, 
who  exalted  above  all  things  the  Ciceronian  style,  and  had 
received  an  impulse  to  the  appreciation  of  indiriduality  in  other 
authors,  from  the  reading  of  Jean  Sambuc's  "  Ciecronianne." 
He  had  learned,  within  that  year,  to  look  for  the  whole  man  in 
a  wiiter  as  the  source  of  style,  and,  still  osalting  Cicero,  to 
attend  first  to  the  life  and  [wwer  of  the  man,  and  not  to  the 
mere  surface  polish  of  his  language.  "Let  every  man,"  he 
said, "  Icarn  to  be,  not  a  Roman,  but  himself."  Gabriel  Harvey, 
then,  was  no  pedant,  though  he  is  often  called  one.  In  1578, 
■when  Queen  Elizabetli  visited  Leicester  at  Audley  End,  Gabiiel 
Harvey,  whose  home  was  in  the  neighborhood,  had  an  iiiteniew 
with  the  queen,  an  ncconnt  of  wliich  is  presened  in  his  Latin 
poems.  "Gratulationea  Waldenscs."  Harvey  pressed  forward 
with  his  homage,  and  the  queen  said,  "WHio  is  Uiis?  Is  it 
Leicester's  man  Uiat  we  were  B|>enkii)g  of '! "  Being  told  that 
it  was,  she  said,  "  I'll  not  deny  you  my  hand.  Harvey."  Again, 
us  ttic  subject  of  another  set  of  verses,  "Tell  me,"  the  (juecn 
said  to  Leicester,  "  is  it  settled  that  you  send  this  man  to  Italy 
and  France?"  "  It  is,"  said  he.  *' That's  well,"  she  replieil, 
"  for  already  he  has  an  Italian  fhcc.  and  the  look  of  a  man ;  I 
shonld  hanlly  have  taken  him  for  an  Englishman"  —  like  an 
Italian  for  the  dusky  hue  whicli  Thomas  Nash  aflcrwards  com- 
pai-nl  to  rancid  bacon.  Here,  then,  wc  learn  that  Harvey  was 
in  lA'ieeater's  ser\Mce,  and  about  to  l)e  sent  aliroad  by  him. 
As  "  Leicester's  man,"  Harvey  had  become  acquainted  with 
Philip  Sidney,  Leicester's  nephew.  Lilccnees  In  age,  and  Iovq 
of  Uterature,  had  do'clo)K<d  between  th«-m  a  IViendshtp  In  which 
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Spenser  now  was  joined^  —  small  personal  incidents  that  had 
mnch  to  do  with  the  movement  and  qoality  of  English  poetry 
in  those  da^'s,  and  since. 

Har\'e3'  long  sunived  both  his  friends,  dying,  in  extreme  old 
j^e,  in  1630  or  1631.  He  wrote  the  poem  by  **  Hobbinol** 
prefixed  to  '*  The  Faery  Queen/*  and  he  had  a  Airious  contpo- 
Ters}"^  with  the  dramatists  Greene  and  Nash.  We  are  most 
interested  now  in  his  three  letters  respectii^  the  ^^  English 
reformed  versifying,"  which  meant  a  fancy  of  the  day  among 
some  universit}'  men  who  discussed  literature  together — Har- 
vey, Spenser,  Sidney,  and  Sidney's  friends  and  college  com- 
panions, Edward  Dyer  and  Fulke  Greville,  with  others  —  for 
the  abolishing  of  rh3'me  and  introduction  of  the  Latin  system 
of  quantity  into  English  verse.  They  were  amusing  themselves 
with  English  hexameters,  sapphics,  and  other  forms  derived 
from  the  old  Latin  poetry.  Spenser  sent  Harvey  four  lines  of 
hexameter  as  a  sample,  and  asked,  *^  Seem  they  comparable  to 
those  two  which  I  translated  you  extempore  in  bed  the  last 
time  we  lay  together  in  Westminster  ?  * '  He  obser\'ed  difficulties 
in  accent,  and,  desiring  a  fixed  system  to  work  upon,  wished 
Harvey  would  send  him  ''the  rules  and  precepts  of  art  which 
you  observe  in  quantities,  or  else  follow  mine  that  M.  Philip 
Sidney  gave  me,  being  the  very  same  which  M.  Drant  devised, 
but  enlarged  with  M.  Sidney's  own  judgment,  and  augmented 
with  my  observations,  that  we  might  both  accord  and  agree  in 
one,  lest  we  overthrow  one  another  and  be  overthrown  of  the 
rest." 

U.  Edmnnd  Spenser  was  bom  in  or  about  the  year 
1553.  He  belonged  to  a  branch  of  the  family  of  the  Spencers 
of  Althorpe,  Northamptonshire ;  and,  though  born  in  London, 
his  home  as  a  boy  was  in  the  North  of  England,  probably  ui)on 
the  Yorkshire  border  of  Lancashire.  In  1569  he  entered  Pem- 
broke College,  Cambridge,  as  a  sizar.  In  the  same  3'car  there 
was  published  a  book  devised  by  S.  John  Van  der  Noodt^  a 
refugee  from  Brabant,  called  "A  Theatre  whercin  l)o  repre- 
sented as  well  the  Miseries  and  Calamities  that  follow  the 
Voluptuous  Worldlings,  as  also  the  great  Joys  and  Pleasures 
which  the  Faithful  do  enjoy.    An  Argument  both  Profitable  and 


I  Delectable  to  all  that  sincerely  love  tlie  Wonl  of  God."     The 
I>ook  opened  with  six  pieces,  which  mere  llie  first  six  of  the 
"Visions  of  Petrarch"  translatea  by  SpcnsDr,  and  they  ' 
followed  by  some  translationa  which,  with  later  change  from  I 
biniik  verse  into  rhj-mc,  may  Vw   identified    aiDong   Spc: 
"Visions  of  Bellay."     Spenser's  participation  as  a  youtli  in  I 
such  a  work  as  Van  der  Noodt's  agrees  nitJi  what  we  learn  of 
him  in  later  years.     Spenser  graduated  as  B.A.  in  1573,  and   ' 
as  M.A,  in  1576,     In  the  year  1579,  Spenser,  who  was  then  in 
Leicester's  service  and   Sidney's  society,  it  frequent  guest  at 
Penshurat,  and  a  young  man  with  a  career  opening  before  him, 
published  his  first  Iwok,  ''The  Shepherd's  Calendar."      The 
little  book  was  iiubliahed  anonymously,  with  a  dedication  to  the  ] 
noble  and  virtuous  gentleman,  most  worthj'  of  all  titles,  both  J 
of  learning  and  diivaliy,  Master  I'hilip  Sidney.     "  The  Shep^J 
heardes  Calender,  conteyning  Twehe  ^gloguca  proportion abl^| 
to  the  Twelve  Monethes,"  and  dedicated  to  Philip  Sidney,  waJ 
iliU'oduced  by  "E.  K." — Edward  Kirkc,  an  old  college  fliendj 
I  ef  Spenser's  and  Harvey's — with  a  letter  to  Gabriel  Har\-ey,   ] 
I  in  wlridi  "  the  new  poet "  was  said  to  have  begun  with  eetogucB,   j 
"  following  the  example  of  the  best  and  most  aneleut  puetS)   1 
which  devised  this  kind  of  writing,  being  both  so  base  for  tb«  J 
matter  and  homely  for  the  manner,  at  the  first  to  try  their  abili*  ] 
ties."  and  to  have  other  works  by  him  sleeping  in  silence,  '•  »  J 
his  '  Dreams,'  hie  •  Legends,'  his  ■  Conrt  of  Cupid,'  and  sundry  ] 
othere."     "  E.  K."  added  a  [xistscnpt,  urging  Galmcl  Harvey  1 
to  give  to  the  world  also  his  own  "  gallant  English  verses."    A 
"glosse,"  of  small  value,  was  added  by  "  E.  K."  to  each  eo-    ^ 
logue.     In  his  "  Shepheardcs  Calender,"  Spenser  derived  fi'oin 
SkcltoD  the  name  of  Colin  Clout,  which  hu  applied  to  himself   J 
also  in  later  poetry.    The  Colin  Clout  of  Skelton  was  a  hoiricljr 
Englishman,  who  felt  that  muny  wrongs  were  waiting  to   bo   , 
righted,  and  especially  condemned  luxury  and  sclf-sccking  of  J 
tbo  higher  clergy.     S])cnser  was  of  one  mind  with  Skclton  iipooM 
this,  and  took  his  side  at  once  in  the  chnreh  oontroversiea  oCfl 
the  time,  although  in  doing  so  tic  l>oldly  placed  himself  besidal 
thosti  who  had  least  of  the  rjucen's  Ihvor.  ' 

In  August  of  thv  following  year.  15S0,  we  &m\  S^>enser  act- 
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ing  as  private  secretary  to  Arthur,  Lord  Grey  of  Wilton,  a  strict 
Puritan,  who  in  that  month  arrived  in  Dublin  as  Lord  Deputy 
of  Ireland.  A  great  part  of  Ireland  was  then  in  insun*ection ; 
and  rough  and  merciless  work  was  to  be  done  by  Lord  Grey 
and  his  soldiers,  among  whom  was  Captain  Walter  Raleigh,  then 
twent3'-eight  j'ears  old,  and  perhaps  then  beginning  his  mem- 
orable friendship  with  the  poet.  Raleigh's  energy  was  over- 
bearing, and  weak  leaders  did  not  love  the  bold,  proud,  and 
plain-six)ken  captain,  who  shone  in  conflict  with  the  rebels, 
and  in  suggestion  of  policy  for  quelling  the  rebellion ;  until,  in 
December,  1581,  he  was  sent  back  to  the  court  at  London  with 
despatches. 

After  the  massacre  at  Del  Oro,  Spenser  returned  with  Lord 
Arthur  Grey  to  Dublin.  In  1581,  Spenser  was  made  Clerk  of 
Degrees  and  Recognizances  in  the  Irish  Court  of  Chancery, 
and  received  also  a  lease  of  the  lands  and  abbey  of  Ennis- 
corthy,  in  Wexford  County.  He  transferred  the  lease  within  a 
year ;  and  in  1582,  Lord  Arthur  Gre}',  '^  after  long  suit  for  his 
revocation,  received  her  Majesty's  letters  for  the  same."  Spen- 
ser remained  in  Ireland  as  an  English  government  official.  In 
1588  he  vacated  his  post  in  the  Irish  Court  of  Chancery,  on 
being  appointed  clerk  to  the  Council  of  Munster.  In  1589  he 
came  to  London  with  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  to  present  to  the 
queen  the  first  three  books  of  ^^The  Faery  Qaeen,'*  which 
were  first  published  in  1590. 

His  '^  Shepherd's  Calendar  *'  had  been  reprinted  in  1581  and 
1586,  and  he  was  known  to  a  limited  number  of  people  as  a 
l)romising  3*oung  poet.  His  fame  was  now  about  to  rise  upon 
the  world.  He  was  introduced  by  Raleigh  to  Elizabeth,  and 
linblished  in  1590  the  first  section,  containing  the  first  three 
books,  of  ''The  Faerie Qneene, Disposed  into  Twelve  Books, 
Fashioning  XII.  MoraD  Vertaes."  It  was  dedicated  to  her 
Majesty,  and  had  a  prefatory  letter  addressed  to  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  dated  Jan.  23,  1589  (New  Style,  1590).  Spenser  had 
been  at  work  on  his  great  poem  for  more  than  ten  years,  and  the 
part  of  it  now  published  was  received  with  universal  a^lmiration. 
This  sudden  burst  of  renown  caused  the  publisher  to  get  to- 
gether a  vc^ome  of  other  poems  by  Spenser,  whidi  he  published 
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In  1591,  under  the  title  of  "Complaints."  Thia  volume  con- 
tained Spenser's  "  The  Ruines  of  Time  ;  "  "  The  Tcares  of  the 
'  Vii^ls  Gnat ;  "  "  Prosopopoia,  or  Mother  Hubberda 
Tale;"  "The  Kuines  of  Rome,  by  Bellay;  "  "  Miiiopotmos,  or 
the  Tale  of  the  Butterfiie  ;  "  "  Visions  of  the  Worlds  Vanitie  ; " 
"Bellajes  Visions;  "  and "Petrarcbes  Visions."    "The  Ruines 

I  «f  Time,"  dedicated  to  Sidney's  sister,  the  Countess  of  Pem- 
broke, was  a  series  of  mournfUl  >-isions.  forming  a  poem  ia 
Chaucer's  stanza,  on  tlie  death  of  "Philisidea"  {Sir  Philip 
Sidney).  The  "Ruins  of  Rome"  and  the  "Visions,"  both 
IVom  Bellay,  his  own  "Visions  of  the  World's  Vanity,"  and  the 
"  Visions  "  of  Petioreh,  are  alilte  in  form,  and  written  sonnet- 
wise,  the  "  Visions  "  of  Bellay,  and  "Visions"  of  Petrarch, 
being  chiefly  a  new  version  of  Spenser's  youthful  contribution 
to  llie  "Theatre  for  Worldlings." 

Spenser  wrote  also  about  this  time  an  elegy  on  the  death  of 
the  wife  of  Artliur  (afterwards  Sir  Arthur)  Goi^es,  a  "  lover 
of  learning  and  vii-tue."  The  lady  was  daughter  and  heir  of 
Henrj'  Lord  Howard,  Viscount  Byndon,  and  tlie  poem  was  pub- 
lished separately,  under  the  name  of  "  Daphnaida." 
In  February,  1.191,  Spenser  received,  as  fbrther  earnest  of 

I  Anccess,  a  pension  of  fifty  pounds  a  jcar  IVom  Queen  Elizabeth. 
In  October,  1591,  a  grant  was  made  or  confirmed  to  him  of 
land  in  Cork,  with  the  old  castle  of  KiU<ohnan,  in  which  be 
seems  to  have  lived  before  his  visit  to  England,  and  which  bad 
belonged  to  the  Earls  of  Desmond.  It  was  two  milea  from 
Donerailc,  on  the  north  side  of  a  lake  fed  by  the  River  Awbey, 
Spenser's  Mulla.  After  his  rctum  to  Ireland,  S|>enBer  dedicated 
to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  from  liis  house  at  Kilcobnan,  the  27th  of 
Decemljcr,  15D1,  bis  poem  entitled  "  Colin  Clout's  Come  Home 
Again,"  to  wbjcb  additions  were  made  before  its  publication. 
In  this  |)ocm,  Colin,  having  told  his  fellow-shepherds  how  Ra- 
leigh, "  the  Shephei'd  of  the  Ocean,"  \-isited  him  in  1589,  and 
caused  bim  to  "  wend  with  him  his  Cj'nthla  to  see,"  described, 
in  pastoral  form,  Kngland,  the  queen  herself,  and,  under  pas- 
toral names,  eelcbratetl  iwrsonogea  of  the  court  and  living  poetA. 
Among  them  was  he  of  the  name  Shake  Spear,  that  dolh  beroii> 
ally  sound : 
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*' And  there,  though  last,  not  least,  !s  Action; 
A  gentler  shepherd  may  no  where  be  found : 
Whose  Muse,  full  of  high  thoughts'  invention, 
Doth  like  himself e  heroically  sound.*' 

This  was  not  published  until  1595,  and  in  the  same  year  ap- 
peared Spenser's  sonnets  or  "  Amoretti,"  and  the  ^'Epithala- 
mium,"  an  exquisitel}'  musical  and  joyous  bridal  song,  written 
about  the  time  of  his  own  wedding.  No  lady's  name  is  publicly 
associated  with  the  sonnets,  and  they  were  written  doubtless  for 
the  pleasure  of  the  lady  who  became  his  wife.  Three  or  four  of 
them  contain  j^ersonal  references,  but  the  rest  are  of  the  usual 
kind.  Spenser  had  been  married  on  the  11th  of  June,  1594, 
when  his  age  was  about  forty,  to  a  lady  living  near  Kilcolman, 
whose  name,  like  the  name  of  his  queen  and  of  his  mother,  was 
Elizabeth.  In  1595  he  had  come  to  England  again  with  the 
next  instalment  of  three  books  of  "  The  Faery  Queen,"  and 
with  a  prose  "  View  of  the  Present  State  of  Ireland,"  in  a  dia- 
logue between  Eudoxus  and  Irenseus,  which  was  circulated  in 
manuscript,  but  was  not  printed  until  more  than  thirt}'  3'ears 
after  his  death.  It  was  hard  in  the  policy  it  recommended,  and 
about  Kilcolman  Si)enser  was  not  kindly  remembered.  The 
second  part  of  "  The  Faery  Queen,"  containing  the  fourth, 
fifth,  and  sixth  books,  appeared  in  1596,  together  with  a  re- 
print of  the  first  three  books.  In  the  same  j^ear  Spenser, 
while  in  London,  added  to  two  hymns  of  Love  and  Beautj^ 
written  years  before,  two  other  h^Tnns  of  Heavenly  Love  and 
Heavenly  Beauty.  These  "H^Tnns  "  were  published  at  once, 
and  in  the  same  year  appeared  also  his  "  Prothalamium  "  on 
the  marriage  of  two  daughters  of  the  Earl  of  Worcester.  Spen- 
ser published  nothing  more  before  his  death.  In  1597  he  re- 
turned to  Kilcolman.  In  1598  he  was  named  by  the  queen  for 
sheriff  of  Cork.  Children  had  been  bom  to  him ;  there  were 
two  sons  living,  Sylvanus  and  Peregrine.  In  October,  1598, 
Tyrone's  rebellion  broke  out.  Kilcolman  was  attacked,  plun- 
dered, and  burnt.  Spenser  and  his  family  were  cast  out ;  an 
infknt  child  of  his  is  said  to  have  perished  in  the  fiames,  but 
tiiat  is  donbtfnl.  Spenser  was  thus  driven  back  to  England, 
ftod  died  soon  after  bis  arrival,  on  the  16th  of  January,  1599, 


st  a  tavern  in  King  Street,  Westminster,  where  he  had  taken 
hia  lodging  in  order  to  be  near  tlie  court,  to  whioli  he  looked 
for  repair  of  his  fortunes. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  give  some  attention  to  Sjienser's  master- 
piece. The  form  of  verse  contrived  by  liim  for  use  in  "  The 
Facrj'  Queen"  is  a  nine-lined  stanza,  called  "Spenserian." 
It  was  made  by  adding  an  Alexandrine  to  the  stanza  that 
French  i>oeta  oltcn  use  in  the  "  Chant  Rojal,"  a  longer  form 
of  balade,  called  "  Royal  Song,"  in  which  God  was  the  king 
Detebrated.  That  eight-lined  stanza  was  njiplied  also  to  other 
uses.  Marot,  for  e.-camplc,  who  did  not  use  it  for  lus  "  Chanta- 
Boyanx,"  made  it  the  measure  of  his  poem  on  llic  marriage  of 
James  V.  of  Scotland  witli  Jlagdalene  of  France.  Chaucer 
lUid  followers  of  his  had  used  it  now  and  then,  as  in  tlie  "  En- 
voye  to  the  Complaint  of  the  Black  Knight,"  in  "  Chaucer'* 
A  B  C,"  in  "  The  Balade  of  the  Visage  without  Painting,"  and- 
*'  L'Envoye  a  Bukton."  It  consisted  of  two  quatrains  of  tcnr 
eyllablcd  lines,  with  alternate  rhjmc  ;  the  second  rhyme  of  the 
first  qimtrain  agreeing  wiLli  the  first  rh^Tne  of  Ihe  iguatrain  that 
&llowe<I,  thus  abab,  bcbc;  this  could  go  on  indefinitely  upon 
the  same  system  —  c  d  c  d,  d  e  d  e,  e  f  e  f,  etc.  Now,  Sj>cn- 
Bcr's  added  line  follows  tlie  system  of  the  verse  as  to  its  rhyme, 
but  destroj's  expectation  of  continuance  by  the  two  extrn  sy^ 
labJes,  which  close  with  a  new  turn  the  music  of  tlie  stani 
Thus  the  .Spenserian  stanza  becomes  as  to  its  rhyming  aba 
b  c  b  c,  c. 

The  literarj-  toaa  of  the  poem  is  that  of  a  romance  of  chiv* 
alry,  which  was  in  that  day  the  moat  popular  tliat  could  have 
been  selected.  Spenser  not  only  followed  Spanish  romanceat* 
and  Ariosto's  "  Orlando,"  but  adapted  liimself  to  the  humOE, 
of  his  time,  as  lUustrntwl  by  tlie  "  Famous  History  of  the  Scveihl 
Champions  of  Chri.stcndom."  —  a  pious  romance  of  saintl/ 
kniglits  and  fnir  Indies,  dragons  and  chivalrons  adventures,  told 
in  Kiiphuistic  stylo,  of  whicli  the  first  part,  which  S(>onser  had 
read,  appeared  probably  about  the  middle  of  Elizabeth's  reign, 
the  second  part  certainly  in  1507.  Kichard  Jolm»on,  wKom 
name  is  associated  with  this  book,  and  who  finished  rc-mlitingi 
it  In  the  year  of  Shakespeare's  death,  was  not  ita 
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Sh^espeare  also  had  read  it ;  and  since  Elizabeth's  time  it  has 
been  dear  to  many  generations  of  children.  Spenser  formed 
his  allegory  out  of  stock  incidents  in  such  romances,  but  he  so 
told  his  story  as  to  give  to  every  incident  a  spiritual  meaning. 
"The  Faery  Queen*'  abounds  in  graceful  imitations  or  para- 
phi'ases  from  the  ancient  poets,  and  from  Ariosto  and  Tasso ; 
incidents  are  also  suggested  by  Spenser's  readings  in  Arthurian 
romance,  in  the  first  part  of  "  The  Seven  Champions,"  in  "  The 
■Orlando  Furioso,"  and  in  Tasso's  heroic  poem. 

In  Spenser's  letter  to  Raleigh  prefixed  to  the  fragment  of 
*'  The  Faery  Queen,"  "  expounding  his  whole  intention  in  the 
course  of  this  work,"  he  said  only  that  be  labored  ^^  to  pour^ 
traict  in  Arthure,  before  he  was  king,  the  image  of  a  brave 
knight,  perfected  in  the  twelve  private  moral  vertues,  as  Aris- 
totle hath  de^ised,  the  which  is  the  purpose  of  these  first  twelve 
books ;  which  if  I  finde  to  be  well  accepted,  I  may  be  perhaps 
encouraged  to  frame  the  other  part,  of  iK>lliticke  vertues  in  his 
person  after  that  hee  came  to  be  king."  It  was  left  for  the 
reader  to  discover  how  grand  a  design  was  indicated  by  tliese 
unassuming  words.  Spenser  said  that  by  the  Faery  Queen  whom 
Arthur  sought,  ^^  I  mean  glor}'  in  m}'  generall  intention,  but  in 
my  xMtrticular  I  conceive  the  most  excellent  and  glorious  person 
4>f  our  soveraine  the  queene,  and  her  kingdome  in  FaeT}'land." 
The  student  of  ^^  The  Faery^  Queen  "  must  bear  in  mind  that  its 
^^  general  intention  "  is  its  essential  plan  as  a  great  spiritual  alle- 
gory ;  that  this  is  consistent  throughout,  is  the  very  soul  of  the 
poem,  source  of  its  immortal  life ;  and  tiiat  the  ^^  particular  " 
significations,  whidi  are  frequent  and  various,  are  secondary 
senses  lying  only  on  the  surface  of  the  main  design,  with  which 
they  harmonize,  and  to  which  they  gave  a  lively  added  interest 
in  Spenser's  time.  Faery  means  in  the  allegor}*  spiritual.  A 
faer}'  knight  is  a  spiritual  quality  or  virtue  militant,  serving  the 
Faery  Queen,  Gloriana,  which  means  in  the  general  allegory 
Glory  in  the  highest  sense  —  the  glory  of  God.  Read  out  of 
allegor}',  therefore,  **  The  Glory  of  God  "  is  the  name  of  Spen- 
ser's poem.  Again  said  Spenser,  in  this  introductory  letter : 
*^  In  the  person  of  Prince  Arthure  I  sette  forth  Magnificence  in 
partioalar ;  which  vertue,  for  that  (according  to  Aristotle  and 
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I  it  U  the  perfection  of  all  tlie  rest,  &nd  conteinetli  ii 
them  all,  therefore  in  the  whole  course  I  mention  the  deedes  of 
Ai'lhiire  applyable  to  that  vertu,  which  1  write  of  in  that  booke ; 
but  of  the  xii.  other  vertues  I  make  xii.  other  knights  the  pa- 
tronea,  for  the  more  variety  of  the  history."  Spenser's  ethical 
system  was  bound  up  with  his  religion ;  he  painted,  therefore,  in 
his  separate  knights,  each  single  virtue  of  a  man  stiiving  lieaven- 
'ward,  but  fiuling  at  some  point,  and  needing  aid  of  divine  grace. 
This  came  thixiugh  Arthur,  in  whom  all  Uie  virtues  are  con- 
tained, who  is  filled  with  a  great  desire  towards  the  Faery  Queen 
—  the  glory  of  God  —  and  who  above  all  represents,  in  tlie 
literal  sense  of  the  word,  magntfiuencc,  since  he  may  be  said  to 
indicate  the  place  of  the  Mediator  in  the  Christian  system.  If 
we  had  had  all  twelve  books  of  the  [loem,  which  was  left  only 
half  finished,  tlicy  would  have  been  an  allegory  of  man  batthng 
heavenward  with  all  his  faculties,  tliroiigh  trial  and  temptation. 
The  other  poem,  had  it  followed,  would  have  been  an  endeavor 
to  represent  through  allegory  an  ideal  citizenship  of  tlie  king- 
dom of  heaven.  Because  "  The  Faery  Queen  "  was  published 
incomplete,  Spenser  told  so  much  of  what  its  readers  could  have 
found  in  the  whole  work  as  was  necessary  to  direct  their  under- 
standing to  the  well-head  of  the  lustory,  "  that  (Vom  tlicnce 
gathering  the  whole  intention  of  the  conceit,  ye  may  as  i 
handniU  gripe  al  the  discourse."  He  gave  tlie  clew  into  our 
hands,  and  then  left  us  to  find  our  own  way  tlirougU  the  poem 
uiKjn  which  he  spent  tlie  beat  Uiought  of  his  life. 

S|)enscr  believed  that  he  had  given  aid  enough  for  the  inter- 
pretation  of  his  allegory.     In  the  introduction  to  hia  eea 
book  he  told  the  reader  that 

"  0(  (aery  loud,  yet  If  he  more  Inqiiyre, 
By  certeSo  BljnieB,  hero  si'tt  in  nonilrk'  place, 
lie  nitty  it  (yiid:  iiu  let  him  then  lultnyre. 
But  ylulit  hia  maco  lu  bee  tuo  bhmt  and  boce 
Thnt  iiii'lo  wltbuut  au  buuutl  tine  tooting  truce." 

Spenser's  "fine  fooling"  has  been  traced  but  enrelossly; 
while  all  readers  have  felt  tlie  sweetness  of  music,  and  enjoyed 
the  feast  of  imagination  that  "The  Faery  Queen"  offers  to 
those  wlio  simply  yichl  tlieiuselvcs  up  to  a  sense  of  the  a 
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passing  beauty  of  its  pictures  and  of  its  deeply  earnest  spiritual 
undertone.  Profoundl}'  earnest,  and  the  work  of  a  pure  mind, 
''  The  Faery  Queen  "  is  yet  bitter  at  core.  It  is  the  work  of 
a  great  poet,  who  felt  and  expressed  both  the  essence  and  tlie 
accidents  of  the  great  struggle  in  which  he  was  himself  a  com- 
batant. Through  all  its  delicious  melody  it  bi*eathes  a  stem 
defiance  of  whatever  cause  was  not,  in  the  eyes  of  a  true-hearted 
Elizabethan  Puritan,  the  cause  of  God.  The  deeper  allegory' 
that  expresses  abstract  truth  holds  on  throughout  *'  The  Faery 
Queen"  its  steady « course,  but  it  is  conveyed  through  many 
references,  in  their  own  time  not  in  the  least  obscure,  to  affairs 
of  England,  Ireland,  France,  Spain,  Belgium.  For  example, 
in  the  ninth  canto  of  Book  V.  Spenser  enforced  the  whole  case 
for  the  execution  of  Mar}'  Queen  of  Scots ;  and  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  canto  he  spoke  his  mind,  still  on  the  surface 
of  the  allegory  of  Mcrcilla  and  Duessa,  upon  Elizabeth's  un- 
willingness to  sentence  Mary.    The  doom  was 

•  "  by  her  tempred  without  griefe  or  gall, 

Till  strong  constraint  did  her  thereto  enforce: 
And  yet  even  then  ruing  her  wilfull  fall 
With  more  than  needfull  naturall  remorse, 
And  yeelding  the  last  honour  to  her  wretched  corse." 

The  larger  allegor}'  dealt  here  with  the  mercy  that  should 
season  justice ;  but  the  bitterness  of  conflict  was  so  prominent, 
that  on  the  publication,  in  1596,  of  the  second  part  of  ^^  The 
Faery  Queen,"  which  contained  this  passage  and  others  like 
it.  King  James  of  Scotland  desired  Spenser's  prosecution. 
The  English  ambassador  in  Scotland  wrote  to  Lord  Bui^ghlc}*, 
in  November,  1596,  that  he  had  satisfied  the  king  as  to  the 
privilege  under  which  the  book  was  published,  3'et  that  the  lat- 
ter still  desired  that  Edmund  Spenser,  for  this  fault,  might  be 
tried  and  punished. 

12.  Fnlke  Oreville,  also  known  as  Lord  Brooke,  a  school- 
fellow of  Sidney's  and  his  life-long  friend,  was  born  in  1554,  of 
an  old  Warwickshire  famil}^ ;  became  an  ornament  of  Elizabeth's 
court,  and  lived  into  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  being  tliroughout 
his  life  the  influential  fhend  of  many  poets  and  scholars.  He 
was  knighted  by  Elizabeth  in  1591,  and  was  raised  to  the  peer- 
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^,  aa  Lord  Brooke,  in  1620;  in  1628.  he  was  murdered  by  I 
r^'aut.  "Certaiiie  LearDed  and  Elegaut  fforkes,"  by  I 
Fulke  Greville,  were  published  in  1633,  ineluding  his  tragedies  J 
of  "  Alaham"  and  "  Mustapha."  He  left  behind  him  alao  a  | 
short  life  uf  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  which  was  published  in  16o2. 

13.  Greorge  Whetstone,  who  was  in  repute  with  his  con-  I 
temporanes  as  *'  one  of  ttie  most  passionate  above  us  to  bewail  1 
the  iwri>lesities  of  love,"  wrote,  under  a  name  taken  from  the  | 
IKjpular  story-hook  of  Marguei'itc  of  Navarre,  "A  Heptame- 
ron  of  Civil  Diacourses."      Tliia   also  is  a  book   of   tales.  \ 
Among  those  whieh   he  took  from  the  "IleeatommitUi," 
*'  Hundred  Tales,"  of  Giraldi  Cinthio,  first  published  in  1565, 
tales  wliieh  deal  with  the  tragic  side  of  Ufe,  is  one  that  waa 
vised  by  Sliakespeare  for  the  plot  of  his  "  Measure  for  Meaa- 
ure."     Whetstone  had  himself  written  a  play  on  the  same  J 
subject,   "Promos  and  Cassandra,"  in  two  parts,  printed  la  I 
1578. 

14.  Thomas  WatBon  was  born  about  1558,  and  died  i 
L  ioO'2.     Tlie  tliirly-fivc  years  of  his  life  were  all  lived  in  Eliza-' 
'lietli's   reign.     lie  was  bom    in   London,  studied   in   Oxford, 

then  in  London  again,  and  applied  himself  to  eommon  law; 
was  in  Paris  for  a  time  before  1581,  in  which  year  he  published 
a  version  in  Latin  of  the  "  Antigone  "of  Sophocles.  A  scholar 
and  a  ixict ;  at  Gi-st  writing  chiefly  in  Latin,  afterwards  in  Eng- 
lish verse ;  appreciate<l  as  he  deserved  to  be  by  Sidney,  Lyij', 
and  Pi-ele ;  a  friend  of  Spenser's,  —  Watson  waa  the  sweetest  of 
the  purely  amatory  poets  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  In  1282  appeared 
his  book  with  a  Greek  and  English  title — Greek  titles  were 
then  becoming  fashionable  —  "The  'EmaniiJiaSiu,  or  VaaBionais 
Ccnturie  of  Love,"  tliat  is  to  say,  a  lo>'e  passion  in  a  bundled 
sonnets.  According  to  tlic  old  Italian  method,  which  had  bcea 
rcrived  by  Surrey,  exercises  upon  various  phases  of  the  jiassiuQ 
of  love  in  si'riuuuccs  of  sonnets  were  still  in  fashion;  these 
poems  were  known  as  Passions.  Each  of  Watson's  hundred 
Passions  has  a  prose  explanation  before  It;  and  each  consists 
of  three  of  the  six-llnetl  stanzas  then  called  Common  Verse, 
the  stanza  which)  ns   King  James  VL  recorded,  poets  were 
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to  use  ^^in  materia  of  love."     Take  one  of  Watson'8  for 

example : 

"Tally,  whose  speech  was  bold  in  ev'ry  cause, 

If  he  were  here  to  praise  the  saint  I  serve, 
The  number  of  her  gifts  would  make  him  pause. 

And  fear  to  speak  how  well  she  doth  deserve. 
Why  then  am  I  thus  bold,  that  have  no  skill  ? 
Enforced  by  love,  I  show  my  zealous  wilL" 

In  1585  appeared  Watson's  Latin  poem,  ^^  Amyntas,"  ft*om 
which  his  fellow-poets  took  the  name  they  gave  him  in  their 
irhymea;  and  in  1593  —  after  ^^  Italian  Madrigals  Englished  " 
and  other  works  —  appeared  his  ^^ Tears  of  Fancy;  or,  Love 
Disdained." 

15.  \irUliaiiL  Wamaor,  bom  in  London  about  tiie  year  of 
Elizabeth's  accession,  a  poetical  attomej^,  celebrated  ^^  Albion's 
England"  in  thirteen  books  of  fourteen-syllabled  rhyming 
verse,  first  published  in  1586.  His  poem  was  of  Albion's  'i  ^  . 
England,  becanse  it  did  not,  like  Albion,  include  Scotland. 
It  was  an  easy,  livel}^  homely  history  of  England,  from  the 
Deluge  down  to  Warner's  own  time,  homely  in  use  of  simple 
idiomatic  English,  full  of  incidents  and  stories  often  rudely 
told,  and  often  with  a  force  or  delicacy  of  touch  that  came  of 
the  terse  directness  with  which  natural  feeling  was  expressed. 
Warner's  poem  had  for  a  time  great  popularity.  He  was  not 
a  great  poet,  but  the  times  were  stirring,  and  they  drew  ten 
thousand  lines  of  lively  verse  upon  his  country,  even  flrom  an 
attome3% 

16L  Haoxy  Constable  published  in  1592  twenty-three  son-  i : 
nets,  under  t^e  title  of  ^^  Diana ;  or,  the  Praises  of  his  Mistres 
in  Certaine  Sweete  Sonnets:"  five  were  added  to  the  next 
edition  (1594).  Other  occasional  verses  and  his  '^Spiritual 
Sonnets"  bear  witness  to  his  ingenuity,  and  sense  of  music. 
Ck)nstable  bdonged  to  a  good  Roman-Catholic  famil}^  was  born 
about  1555,  became  B.A.  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
1579,  and  falling,  as  a  Roman  Catholic,  under  suspicion  of 
treasonable  correspondence  with  France,  left  England  in  1595. 
In  1601  or  1602  he  ventured  to  return,  was  discovered,  and 
committed  to  the  Tower,  whence  he  was  not  released  till  the 
dose  of  1604.    He  was  dead  in  1 616.    With  the  name  of  Henry 
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Constable  should  be  associated  th»t  of  Robert  SonthnreU, 
who  was  born  in  1560,  was  Gducat«d  at  Douai,  and  reliirned  to 
Euglaad  in  1586  as  a  Jesuit  missionary.  In  1592  be  was  thrown 
into  the  Tower ;  he  was  ten  times  put  to  the  torture  that  he  might 
disclose  a  plot  against  the  queen ;  and  in  1595  be  was  executed 
at  Tyburn.  He  was  a  man  of  deep  and  earnest  nature ;  and  for 
the  saintliness  of  his  life,  and  the  meekness  of  his  submission  to 
a  cruel  death,  he  has  been  and  is  greatly  revered.  Besides  prose- 
works,  chiefly  devoted  to  religious  consolation,  he  wrote  "St. 
Peter's  Complaint,  with  other  Poems,"  and  "  Mieonise,  or  certain 
excellent  Poems  and  Spiiitual  Hymns."  He  may  be  regarded 
'   as  the  founder  of  modern  Enghsh  devotional  poetrj'. 

17.  John  Davies  —  who  did  not  become  Sir  John  till  after 
the  death  of  Elizabeth  —  was  bom  in  1570,  third  son  of  John 
Davies,  a  lawyer  at  Westbury,  in  Wiltshu'e.  He  was  sent  to 
Oxford  at  the  ago  of  fifteen,  as  commoner  of  Queen's  College, 
and  thence  went  to  study  law  at  the  Middle  Temple,  but  he 
returned  to  Oxford  in  1590  and  took  his  degree  of  B.A.  He 
was  called  to  the  bar  in  1595,  and  in  15<J6  published  a  poem  on 
the  art  of  dancing,  entitled  "  Orchestra,"  In  the  Middle 
Temple  John  Davies  had  been  sometimes  under  censure  for 
irregularities,  and  in  February,  1598,  he  was  expelled  the 
Society  for  beating  one  Mr.  Martin  in  the  Temple  Hall.  John 
Davies  then  went  back  to  Oxford  and  wrote  a  poem  of  good 
thoughts,  ])ithil_v  expressed,  in  quatrains.  Tfae  poem  was  called 
'■  Nosce  Tei|»sum :  This  Oracle  Exjwunded  in  Two  Elegies. 
1,  Of  Humane  Knowledge.  2.  Of  the  Soule  of  Man,  and  the 
Immortahte  thereof; "  dedicated  to  Elizabeth,  and  published  in 
15i)9.  Its  stanzas  of  elegiac  verse  were  so  well  packed  with 
thought,  always  neatly  contained  within  the  limit  of  each  stanza, 
tliat  we  shall  afterwards  have  to  trace  back  to  this  poem  the 
ailoption  of  its  measuro  as,  for  a  lime,  our  "heroic  stanza. 
Tlic  manner  of  it  may  be  shown  in  a  fen  quatrains  that  point 
the  connection  between  "Nosce  Teipsum"  and  its 
recent  disgrace  al  the  Middle  Temple : 

"  It  BUglit  uoii  teach  iiB  aught,  AAtictioa'i  looks 

{Making  ua  pry  Into  ourselves  so  a«ftr), 
Tii&cU  us  lo  know  uurselvcs,  beyocid  all  books, 

Or  all  the  kame<1  schools  that  cvor  were. 


I 
I 


stanza." 

hat  point    ^^H 
author's    ^^H 
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"  This  mistress  lately  pluck*  d  me  6y  the  ear, 
And  many  a  golden  lesson  hath  me  taught; 
Hath  made  my  senses  quick  and  reason  clear; 
Beform'd  my  will,  and  rectify' d  my  thought. 

''So  do  the  winds  and  thunders  cleanse  the  air; 
So  working  seas  settle  and  purge  the  wine; 
So  lopp'd  and  pruned  trees  do  flourish  fair; 
So  doth  the  fire  the  drossy  gold  refine.'' 

Thenceforth  there  was  a  change  in  Davies's  career.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  parliament  which  met  in  October,  1601,  showing 
liberal  interest  in  the  privileges  of  the  House  and  the  liberties 
of  the  people.  In  Trinity  term  of  that  year  he  was  restored  to 
his  old  rank  in  the  Temple,  and  at  the  death  of  Elizabeth 
stood  ready  for  a  rapid  rise  in  his  profession.    ' 

18.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  first  comedy  in  English 
dramatic  literature  was  written  by  Nicholas  Udall,  probably 
about  the  year  1540.  Just  twenty-one  j^ears  later,  at  the 
Christmas  festivities  of  the  Inner  Temple,  was  presented  for 
the  first  time  the  earliest  English  traged3\  This  tragedy  is  now 
known  under  either  of  two  titles,  "  Gorboduc,"  or  "Ferrex 
and  Porrex."  It  was  written  by  two  young  men,  both  mem- 
bers of  the  Inner  Temple ;  one  of  them  being  that  Thomas 
Sackville  whose  genius  and  career  we  have  studied  in  con- 
nection with  his  poems  in  ^^  A  Mirror  for  Magistrates."  His 
associate  in  the  composition  of  ^^Gorboduc"  was  Thomas 
Norton.  He  was  eldest  son  of  a  small  landed  proprietor,  of 
Sharpenhoe,  in  Bedfordshire,  and  was  born  in  1532.  He 
became  a  good  scholar  and  zealous  Protestant,  served  in  his 
youth  the  Protector  Somerset,  and  then,  in  1555,  entered  him- 
self as  a  student  of  the  Inner  Temple.  In  1561  he  published 
a  *^  Translation  of  Calvin's  Institutes,"  which  went  through 
five  editions  in  his  lifetime ;  he  also  contributed  to  the  Psalter 
of  Stemhold  and  Hopkins  that  appeared  in  1562 ;  and  he  trans- 
lated Newell's  "  Greater  Catechism." 

The  story  on  which  the  tragedy  of  "  Gorboduc  "  is  founded 
was  taken  from  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth's  *'  Histofj-  of  British 
Songs,"  and  was  chosen  as  a  fit  lesson  for  Englishmen  in  the 
first  year  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.    It  was  a  call  to  English- 
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men  to  cease  fVom  strife  amoDg  themselves,  and  knil  Uictnselves 
into  one  people,  obedient  to  one  undisputed  rule.  Each  act 
is  opened  with  a  masque,  or  dumb-sliow ;  and  as  the  play  was 
modelled  on  the  Tragedies  of  Seneca,  there  was  at  the  close 
of  every  act  except  the  last  a  chorus.  Except  for  the  choruses, 
Sack\*illo  and  Norton  used  the  newly-introduced  blank  verse  aa 
the  measure  of  their  tragedy.  Hitherto  this  measure  had  been 
little  used  by  us,  and  never  In  an  original  work  of  any  mag- 
nitude. 

The  plol  of  "Oorboduc"  li  very  simple,  and  is  thus  stated  In  tlia 
ai^uraent  prefixed  to  the  printed  copies  of  the  pis;:  "  Gorboduc,  King 
of  Britain,  divided  his  realm  in  bis  litetline  to  Lis  two  sons,  Ferrex  and 
Porrex.  The  sons  fell  to  disBension.  The  younger  killed  the  elder. 
The  mother,  that  more  dearly  loved  the  elder,  for  revenge  killed  the 
younger.  The  people,  moved  with  the  cruelty  of  the  tact,  rose  )n 
TDbelllon  and  slaw  father  and  mother.  The  nobility  assembled  and 
inoet  terribly  destroyed  the  rebels;  and  afterwards,  for  want  of  Issue  of 
tba  prince,  whereby  the  succession  to  the  crown  became  uncertain,  they 
fell  to  civil  war.  In  which  both  they  and  many  of  their  Issues  were  slain, 
■ad  the  land  for  a  long  time  almost  desolate  and  miserably  wasted." 

The  play  ends  with  a  long  moralizing  on  [be  situation  by  Bubutus, 
vblch  Includes  a  glance  at  the  danger  to  tbe  kingdom: 


"Wben, 


Hor-F 


hom  acalb  oc 


Uio  prine 


'n  bip  of  lUu  ben 


<  Thns  our  flrat  tragedy  distinctly  grew  out  of  the  lite  of  Its  own  time, 
and  gnvc  expression  to  much  that  lay  deep  In  the  hearts  of  Englishmen 
In  the  first  years  of  Eliutbelli's  reign.  The  best  poclry  uf  the  play  I*  In 
the  fourth  act,  which  certalidy  Is  Snekville'a;  and  it  Is  prcbnblo  that  iho 
flflb  act  was  also  written  by  him;  while  the  first  three  acts  were  the  work 
of  Norton. 

This  tragedy,  irbicli  baa  poculiar  interest  for  tis  as  Btaodiug 
at  tUe  head  of  its  department  of  English  dramatic  literature, 
baring  been  llrst  pcrfonncd  at  the  Inner  Temple,  in  tlie  Christ- 
mas holidays  of  15G1,  tvas  prescnt^'d  again  on  the  18tb  of 
January  following,  upon  a  great  decorate<l  scaflbid  in  the 
queen's  ball  in  Westminster,  by  tbe  gentlemen  of  Uic  Inner 
Temiilc,  after  a  mosque.  An  unauthorixed  edition  of  it  was 
puliiislicd  in  ises  oa  "  Tbe  Tragi'dy  of  Gorboduc,"  Oar  first 
printed  Imgedy  appciinnt,  thereforo,  when  Sbakeapoare  was  one 
jour  okl,     "  Ralph  Itoisler  Duisteri"  our  earliest  comedy,  was 
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first  printed  in  1566,  when  Shakespeare  was  two  years  old. 
Thus  Shakespeare  and  the  English  drama  came  into  the  world 
together.  The  authorized  edition  of  "Gorboduc"  did  not 
appear  until  1571,  and  in  that  the  name  of  the  play  appeared 
as  '*  Ferrex  and  Porrex." 

19.  From  this  account  of  the  first  original  tragedy  in  our 
literature,  we  turn  to  note  the  fact  of  the  great  attention  paid 
at  this  time  to  the  Latin  models  in  the  tragic  drama.  Thus,  in 
1559,  two  years  before  the  first  presentation  of  "  Gorboduc," 
Riehai'd  Tottel  printed  *'  in  Flete  Strete,  within  Temple  Barre, 
at  the  signe  of  ^The  Hand  and  StaiTe,' "  a  translation  into 
English  verse  of  '*  the  sixt  tragedie  of  the  most  grave  and  pni- 
dent  author,  Lucius  Annseus  Seneca,  entituled  '  Troas,'  with 
divers  and  sundrie  additions  to  the  same,  newly  set  forth  in 
Englishe  by  Jasper  Hdyi^ood,  student  in  Oxforde."  This 
man  was  the  jounger  son  of  John  Ileywood,  whom  we  have 
seen  as  a  favorite  composer  of  interludes  and  other  entertain- 
ments at  the  court  of  Henry  VIII.,  of  Edward  VI.,  and  of 
Mary.  Jasper  Hey  wood  was  bom  about  1535,  was  educated 
at  Oxford,  and  some  months  before  the  publication  of  his  ver- 
sion of  the  "Troas,"  being  twentj'-three  j-ears  old,  had  re- 
signed a  fellowship  at  Merton  College  for  fear  of  expulsion. 
He  was  elected  to  a  fellowship  of  All  Souls',  but  left  the  uni- 
versity, and  in  1561,  having  held  by  his  father's  faith,  became 
a  Roman-Catholic  priest.  He  joined  the  Jesuits,  studied  the- 
ology for  two  years,  and,  after  some  time  abroad,  returned  to 
England  as  Provincial  of  the  Jesuits  in  1581.  He  went  abroad 
again,  and  died  at  Naples  in  1598.  Some  poems  of  his  are 
in  ''  The  Paradise  of  Dainty  Devices ;  "  and  he  translated 
from  Seneca,  in  the  first  3'ears  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  not  only 
the  "Troas,"  but  also  the  ''Thyestes,"  in  1560,  and  the 
**  Hercules  Furens,"  in  1561.  He  opened  his  ''  Troas  "  with  a 
preface  in  Chaucer's  stanza,  but  he  wrote  his  dialogue  chiefly 
in  couplets  of  fourteen-syllabled  lines.  Thus,  for  example, 
Hecuba  begins : 

"  Whoso  in  pomp  of  proud  estate  or  kingdom  sets  delight, 
Or  who  that  joys  In  princes'  court  to  bear  the  sway  of  might, 
He  dreads  the  fates  which  from  above  the  wavering  gods  down  flings, 
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■  Bnt  fast  alBunce  Cxeil  h&tb  in  frail  anil  fickle  Uilngs;  I 

Let  hira  111  aif  both  scf  the  fuce  of  Fortune's  flallering  joy,  I 

And  eke  respect  the  nilhful  tinl  uf  thee,  O  ruiuouB  Troy  1"  I 

Sometimes  the  measure  of  the  dialogue  clianges  to  a  four-lined    I 
elegiac  stanza,  which  is  the  measure  alao  of  a  chorus  added  by 
Jasper  Heywood  himself  to  the  first  aet: 

"  O  f  e  to  whom  the  Lord  of  land  and  seas,  i 

Of  life  and  death,  hath  granted  here  the  power,  I 

La;  dawn  your  lofty  looks,  your  pride  appease. 
The  crowned  king  fleeth  not  his  fatal  hour," 

At  tlie  opening  of  the  second  act  of  the  *'  Ti-oas,"  Jasper  Hey-  J 
wood  raised  the  sprite  of  Achilles,  aud  made  him  speak  In  | 
Chaucer's  stanza :  I 

"  Tlie  soil  doth  shake  to  bear  my  heavy  foot, 
And  fear'th  again  Uic  sceptres  of  my  bond. 
The  poles  with  stroke  of  ihuiiiler-clap  ring  out, 
The  doubtful  stars  itrald  their  course  do  itand, 
And  fearful  Plircbus  biilcs  his  blatiug  bnuid ; 
The  trembling  lakes  against  their  course  do  fljto,  I 

For  dread  and  terror  uf  Achilles'  sprite."  ' 

Other  men  sot  to  ^ork  on  other  tragedies  of  Seneca;  ami 
with  some  variety  in  llie  choruses,  they  followed,  in  the  choice 
of  metres,  the  lead  of  Jasjwr  He.^Tvoort,  entirely  discarding  blank 
verse.  Alexander  Neville  imhlishert,  in  1560.  a  translation  of 
the  "CEOipus;"  John  Studlcy  translated  these  four  — "  Hii>- - 
polytus,"  "Medea,"  "Agamemnon,"  and  "Hercules  (Etafiis;" 
Thomas  Nuce  translated  "  Octavia : "  and  tlie  *'  Thebais  "  wna 
translated  by  Thomas  Newton,  who.  In  1581,  collected  the  ten 
translations  into  a  single  volume,  pulilished  as  "Senecfl;  his 
Tenuo  Tragedies,  translated  into  Englysh."  These  trausU- 
tiona  indicate  the  strong  influence  of  the  Latin  tragedy  upon 
the  minds  of  scholars  and  ix>cts  in  the  birtli-time  of  our  native 
drama. 

20.  Having  non   examined  tlie  llrBt  comedy  and  the   first  I 
tragedy  in  our  literature,  wo  proceed  to  study  the  rapid  devel- 
opment of  the  English  drama  fiom  the  earlier  years  of  the  reign  ' 
of  Elizabeth,  to  tlie  end  of  tlic  aixtcenlh  century,  wlieo  our 
dnuiUL  cuUniiiatCB  in  tlic  coreor  of  Shakespeare. 
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In  the  Christanas  bolida3'8  of  1564,  what  is  called  a  tragedy, 
perhaps  "Damon  and  Pithias,"  by  Richard  Edwards,  a 
musician  and  writer  of  interludes,  was  acted  before  her  Majesty 
by  the  children  of  the  Chapel  Ro3'al,  Richard  Edwards  being 
then  their  master.  For  its  happy  end  and  its  intermixture  of 
farcical  matter,  as  in  the  shaving  of  Grim  the  Collier  b}^  the 
court  lackeys,  that  rhyming  play  is  a  comedy,  but  it  includes  a 
tyrant  and  a  hangman.  Edwards  was  born  in  Somersetshire, 
and  was  a  student  at  Corpus  Christ!  College,  Oxford,  before 
he  became  attached  to  the  court.  That  to  the  court  he  looked 
for  his  advancement  we  may  infer  from  the  form  of  his  father's  ^J4 
blessing,  given  in  a  poem  of  his  in  "  The  Paradise  of  Dainty  ^ 
Devices :  *' 

<<  My  son,  Crod  guide  thy  way,  and  shield  thee  from  mischance. 
And  make  thy  just  deserts  in  court  thy  poor  estate  advance." 

In  1561,  Elizabeth  made  him  a  gentleman  of  the  Royal  Chapel, 
and  master  of  the  singing  boys.  He  was  in  very  high  repute 
for  his  comedies  and  interludes.  On  the  3d  of  September, 
1566,  Edwards's  "Palamon  and  Arcjte"  was  acted  before 
Elizabeth,  in  the  hall  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  pla}',  part  of  the  stage  fell  in ;  three  persons  were 
killed,  and  five  hurt;  but  the  play  was  acted,  and  the  queen 
enjoyed  it,  giving  eight  guineas  to  one  of  the  young  actors  who 
pleased  her  much. 

At  court  it  was  the  business  of  the  Master  of  the  Revels  to 
have  plays  rehearsed  before  him,  and  to  choose  the  best.  In 
the  course  of  1571  the  plays  acted  before  the  queen  were  ^^  Lady 
Barbara,"  by  Sir  Robert  Lane's  men;  "  Iphigenia,"  by  the 
children  of  Paul's;  '' Ajax  and  Ulysses,"  by  the  children  of 
Windsor ;  *'  Narcissus,"  by  the  children  of  the  Chapel ;  *'  Clo- 
ridon  and  Radiamanta,"  by  Sir  Robert  Lane's  men;  ^' Paris 
and  Vienna,"  by  the  children  of  Westminster.  In  1572  it 
was  enacted  that  all  fencers,  bear-wards,  common  players  in 
interludes,  and  minstrels  not  belonging  to  any  baron  of  this 
realm,  or  to  any  other  honorable  personage  of  greater  degree, 
should  be  treated  as  rogues  and  vagabonds  if  they  had  not  the 
license  of  at  least  two  justices  of  the  peace.    This  requirement 
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waa  renewed  twenty-five  years  later.  In  May,  1574,  the  1 
of  Leicester  procured,  as  special  privilege  for  his  own  servants, 
James  Burbadge,  John  Perfcyn,  John  LRiiliam,  William  John- 
son, and  Robei't  Wylson,  the  first  royal  patent  '■  to  use,  eser- 
dse,  and  occupy  the  art  and  faculty  of  plajing  Comedies, 
Tragedies,  Interludes,  Stage  Plays,  and  such  other  like  as  they  1 
have  already  need  and  studied,  or  hereafter  shall  use  and  study, 
as  well  for  the  recreation  of  our  1o\-ing  subjects  as  for  ouE'  \ 
solace  and  pleasure  when  we  shall  think  good  to  see  them," 
within  the  city  of  London  and  ita  liberties,  or  in  anj'  other  i 
city,  without  let ;  "  provided  that  the  said  Comedies,  Tragedies, 
Interludes,  and  Stage  Plays  be  by  the  Master  of  the  Bevels 
(for  the  time  being)  before  seen  and  allowed  ;  and  that  ths 
same  be  not  putilished  or  shown  in  the  time  of  Common  Prayer, 
or  in  the  time  of  great  and  common  Plague  in  our  City  of 
London."  The  city  authorities  opjiosed  the  concession  of 
this  patent;  but  in  July,  1374,  a  letter  was  written  f^om  the 
Privy  Council  requiring  the  Lord  Mayor  "to  admit  the  comedy 
players  within  the  city  of  London,  and  to  be  otherwise  favora- 
bly used."  tn  1575  the  Common  Council  framed  regulations 
that  were  in  effect  prohibitory  ;  for  they  required  not  only  tlint 
A  license  should  be  obtained  (Vom  the  Lord  Mayor  for  every 
exhibition,  but  also  that  half  the  players'  profits  should  bo 
given  up  for  charitable  uses. 

As  yet  no  theatre  had  been  built.     Actors   produced  tiieir 
entertsinmente  upon  scaffolds  set  up  for  the  purpose  in  c 
veuient  placea.     In  a  town  there  was  no  place  more  convenient  I 
than  tlie  inn-yard,  as  the  inn-yard  used  to  bo  when  there  was^ 
much  travelling  by  coach  and  on  horsebaok.     The  large  i 
square  of  tlie  building,  e»t«red  by  an  archway,  had,  at  least  on  1 
the  first  floor,  on«n  on  other  floors,  a  gallery  round  it,  into  | 
which  rooms  opened.     The  stage  built  against  on«  side  of  tha  ] 
yard  had  dose  above  it  a  piece  of  gallery  which  could  he,  and  | 
was,  curlainetl  ofl*  with  it  for  use.     It  would  servo  for  a  window  | 
or  A  balcony,  from  which  a  king  or  a  fair  lady  IooIcmI  down  i 
it  would  serve  for  the  battlements  of  a  castle,  f^'om  which  an   ' 
attacking  force  could  be  defied  ;  it  would  si'n-e  for  the  top  of 
Us  palace,  from  which  David  observed  ilolhsheUa.     In  the  ] 
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unenclosed  part  of  the  gallery  above,  on  each  side  of  the 
curtains,  was  the  music.  The  trumpet  sounded  thrice,  and  at 
the  third  sound  of  the  trumpet  the  curtain  before  the  stage 
was  drawn  to  either  side,  thus  framing  it  in  drapery.  Upon 
the  stage  there  was  no  scenery.  A  bed,  or  a  table  and  chair, 
might  be  produced  if  necessary,  or  a  god  might  be  let  down 
in  a  chair  if  the  arrangement  of  galleries  and  windows  in  the 
place  of  performance  made  it  easy  to  do  that;  but  the  play 
itself  was  the  whole  entertainment.  The  players  did  their 
best  in  dressing  and  in  acting ;  the  poet  did  his  best  to  enter- 
tain the  people  and  provide  the  players  with  effective  parts. 
What  scenery  the  poet  wanted  he  could  always  paint  for 
himself  in  words.  A  large  part  of  the  audience  stood  on  the 
ground  in  the  open  3'ard,  — groundlings  of  the  original  pit,  for 
whom  at  first  there  were  no  seats  provided.  The  galleries  sur- 
rounding the  old  inn-yard  were  the  first  circles  of  boxes,  and 
the  rooms  of  the  inn,  which  could  be  taken  for  solace  of  the 
more  luxurious,  were  the  first  private  boxes.  After  theatres 
had  been  built,  those  boxes  were  for  some  time  called  ^^  rooms." 
The  acting  was  at  first  on  holida3's,  because  on  working-days, 
when  most  people  were  about  their  business,  only  the  few  idlers 
could  afibrd  to  give  attention  to  the  play;  for  there  was  no 
acting  after  dark.  The  play  was  always  over  in  time  to  enable 
playgoers  to  get  back  home  before  sunset.  Following  the  old 
usage,  in  accordance  with  opinion  of  the  Roman  Catholio 
Church  that  after  hours  of  service  sports  lawful  on  other 
days  were  lawful  on  Sundays,  the  afternoon  of  Sunday  was 
at  first  a  recognized  time  for  such  entertainments ;  but  this  was 
strongly  opposed  by  the  Puritans.  The  corporation  of  London, 
Puritan  in  its  tendency,  battled  against  the  pla3'ers,  and  sup- 
ported its  case  with  various  arguments :  as,  desecration  of  Sab- 
bath and  saints'  days  ;  bringing  of  3  oung  people  together  under 
conditions  that  would  favor  the  forming  of  unmeet  contracts ; 
temptations  from  the  inns ;  chance  of  seditious  matter  in  the 
plays;  idle  waste  of  money,  that,  if  superfluous,  should  be 
given  to  the  poor;  hurt  of  people  by  the  fall  of  scaffolding, 
and  by  the  weapons  and  gunpowder  used  in  the  performances ; 
chance  of  diffusing  plague,  by  bringing  people  together  in  great 
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crowds.      In  December,  1575,  the  authorities  of  the  city  of  \ 
London  prohibited  altogether  the  acting  of  plays  within  their  | 
jurisdiction  as  ungodly,  and  made  humble  suit  for  like  prohibi-  I 
tion  in  all  places  near  the  city.     The   queen's   playcis  then  I 
petitioned   the   Privy  Council   against  the    procedure   of   the  I 
corporation  of  Loudon,  and  of  the  justices  of  Middlesex,  who  I 
alao  had  opposed  them.    The  aty  argued  in  reply  to  the  players  I 
"  bow  unseemly  it  is  for  youth  to  run  straight  from  prayer  to 
plays,  firom  God's  semco  to  the  devil's."     Among  other  of 
its  suggestions,  one  was,  that  since  the  death-rate,  in  absence 
of  plague,  was  forty  or  fifty  a  week,  acting  of  plays  in  London 
should  be  forbidden  wherever  the  death-rate  exceeded  fifty. 
The  population  of  London  was  then  about  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand. 

In  157G  the  dty  desired  that  the  players  should  act  only  in 
private  houses,  or,  if  elsewhere,  then  only  on  condition  that  the 
death-rate  had  for  twentydays  been  under  fifty  ;  tli at  tbey  should 
never  act  on  the  Sabbath,  nor  on  holj-days  till  after  evening 
prayer,  and  always  early  enough  to  allow  the  spectators  to  re- 
turn home  before  dark ;  also,  tliat  none  but  the  queen's  players 
should  be  thus  licensed,  and  that  not  only  the  number  of  these, 
hut  their  names,  should  be  specified.     If  they  infVingcd  these 
regulations,  there  was  to  be  an  end  of  toleration.     Ilostiiity  of 
the  Common  Council  at  last  drove  the  actors  into  parts  of  Loii-  . 
don  that  were  not  witliin  its  jurisdiction  ;  and  in  this  year,  1576,   [ 
James  fiurbadge  bought  and  prepared  a  place  for  acting  in  the  I 
precinct  of  the  dissolved  monaslerj'  in  the  liberty  of  Blaekfriara.  f 
There  the  BlackfViars  Tlieatre  was  IsuilL,  in  spite  of  local  oppo-  j 
silion.     In  these  contests  the  Earl  of  Leicester  was,  among  ] 
men  in  [rower,  the  most  active  supporter  of  the  players.     In  the 
enme  j'oar,  1570.  two  other  theatres  were  built  iwyond  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Mayor  and  Cori>oi'ation.     These  wej^;  outside  Uio 
walls,  in  tlie  fresh  air  of  Shoretlitch,  and  were  calletl  "Tltd 
Theatre  "  and  "  Tlio  Curtain."     Thuse  were  the  oUier  two  of 
the  three  thcntrt's  which,  in  1576,  fint  gave  n  home  of  \\*  owo 
to  the  Kngliali  ilraiiia.     William  Shnkes{>eara  was  at  Stratford 
then,  n^ed  twelve. 

21.  Thomas  Lodge,  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Lodge,  a  Loudon 
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grocer,  and  lord  ina3'or,  made  for  himself  a  name  of  honor  N 
among  the  men  who  were  creating  a  poetical  drama  when 
8hakcs[)eai'e  began  his  career  in  London.  He  was  born  about  '^^-^ 
1558,  was  a  Roman  Catholic  and  a  good  scholar.  From  Oxford  i_ 
he  went  to  Avignon,  where  he  giaduated  as  doctor  of  medicine.  - 
On  his  return  he  was  incorporated  at  Cambndge ;  and  he  be-  -  S 
came  in  London  not  only  a  successful  dramatist  and  poet,  but 
also  a  thriving  physician,  with  a  practice  chiefly  among  those 
of  his  own  religious  faith.  He  wrote  novels,  pamphlets,  son- 
nets, elegies,  and  at  least  two  plays.  The  first,  ^'  The  Wounds 
of  Civil  War  livel}'  set  forth  in  the  true  tragedies  of  Marius  and 
Sylla,**  was  published  in  1594,  though  wiitten  and  acted  some 
3'ear8  before  that.  His  other  play,  '*  A  Looking-Glass  for  Lon- 
don and  £ngland,"  also  published  in  1594,  was  written  in  con- 
junction with  Robert  Greene.     He  died  in  1625. 

22.  Anthony  Munday  was  a  minor  writer,  whose  literary 
activity  in  verse  and  prose,  as  pla3^right,  ballad-writer,  and 
pamphleteer,  began  in  1579,  and  extended  through  the  rest  of 
the  reign  of  EUzabeth,  and  the  whole  reign  of  her  successor. 
He  died  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  in  1633.  He  was  bred  in 
the  English  college  at  Rome,  and  afterwards  turned  Protestant. 
His  eai'liest  inti'oduction  to  literatui*e  was  as  a  pla3'er  and  a 
writer  for  the  stage.  In  1582  he  gave  great  offence  to  the  Cath- 
<^C8  b}'  publishing  ^^  The  Discoverie  of  Edmund  Campion," 
the  Jesuit,  which  provoked  reply.  After  this  he  was  in  the 
service  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  was  also  a  messenger  of  the 
queen's  bedchamber.  He  had  reputation  among  our  first  dram- 
atists for  skill  in  the  construction  of  a  comic  plot.  His  earliest 
printed  book  is  religious  in  its  tendency ;  and  so  indeed  was  a 
great  part  of  the  di*ama  during  Elizabeth's  reign.  Its  title  ex- 
plains its  purport.  It  was  in  verse,  and  called  ^'  The  Mirrour 
of  Mutabilitie ;  or.  Principal  Part  of  the  Mirrour  of  Magis- 
trates: Selected  out  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures."  The  titles  of 
his  next  two  books  may  be  taken  as  examples  of  Euphuism ;  ihey 
are  both  dated  in  1580,  the  year  of  the  second  pait  of  Lyly'a 
^' Euphues.*'  One  is  ^^The  Fountainc  of  Fame,  Erected  in 
an  Orchard  of  Amorous  Adventures ;  "  the  other,  ^'  The  Paine 
of  Pleasure,  profitable  to  be  perused  of  tlie  Wise,  and  uecessaiy 
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Lto  be  by  the  WonbHi."  Itfuodaj'  took  violent  intereat  in  tiie 
t  and  execution  of  the  Jesuits  seat  by  Uie  Pope  as  de\'ole(l 
missionmies  foi'  Uie  reconversion  of  England.  We  need  not 
ff  read  with  the  pleasure  lliat  was  taken  in  tlie  writing  of  it 
Anthony  Munday's  "  Brecfe  and  True  Ecpoile  of  the  Execu- 
tion of  ccrtnine  Tiaytours  at  Tilx>rne.  tlie  xxviii.  and  xxx. 
Da^'es  of  ULsiy.  1682  ;  "  though  we  can  understand  the  gixmud 
of  liis  "  Watcliwoord  to  Englande,  to  beware  of  Traytors  and 
Tretfhe«)UB  Pioctiees,  which  have  beene  the  Oveithrowe  of 
many  famous  Kingdomca  and  Common weales  "  (lu84)  ;  and  see 
tlie  barmony  between  this  strength  of  |iublic  feeling  and  the 
religious  tcmiici'auicnt  which  caused  him  to  ptiut  in  1536  a  book 
of  ^'  Godly  Exercise  for  Chi'istian  Families,  contaiuing  nu  Order 
of  Praiers  for  Morning  and  Evening,  with  a  little  Catechism 
between  llie  Jlan  and  his  Wife."  Such  men  were  of  the  com- 
mon crawd  of  English  dramatists  of  Elizabeth's  day,  and  there 
was  u  bright  spirit  of  song  in  them  all.  Mundaj's  next  book, 
which  was  in  1588,  was  "  A  Banquet  of  Daintie  Conceits ;  fur- 
nlshed  with  veiie  delicate  and  choyce  Inventions  to  delighte  tlieif 
Miudcs  who  tate  Pleasure  in  Uusique ;  and  there  williall  to  sing 
Bweete  diUies,  either  to  the  lute,  baudoia,  virginnlLes,  or  nnie 
other  Instrument."  But  few  of  his  di-amatic  writings  have  beea 
preserved:  "John  a  Kent  and  John  a  Cumber,"  produced  i* 
lo95;  "The  Downfall."  in  1598;  "Tlie  Death  of  ttobert,  1-J»H] 
of  Huntington,"  in  1598  ;  and  "  First  Part  of  Sir  John  Old*! 
cOBtle,"  about  1597.  Of  tlie  last  two  plays,  he  was  joint  autliovJ 
witli  other  writers. 

23.  Nearly  all  of  this  group  of  early  dramatists  were  anivc 
^ty  men  who  were  writing  for  the  players.  It  was  pleasant| 
work  and  profitable.  Hitherto  everywhere,  and  still  otitsida 
[  Ibe  theatre,  the  man  with  ability  to  bo  nsefbl  or  pleasant  —  and 
'  to  be  wholesomely  pleasant  is  also  to  be  useful  —  as  a  writer 
could  not  oxi»ct  to  Uvo  by  the  use  of  his  jien.  unless  lie  re- 
ceived indirect  aid  l\'om  thn  jiatranage.  or  direct  aid  from  the 
purse,  of  a  great  loitl,  or  of  the  sovereign.  Without  ht-lp  of  Uie 
patrun.  or  hope  of  such  help,  many  works  of  genius  could  newt 
have  been  written  in  a  world  wlu^rc  daily  lirrail  costs  daily 
toouey.     iiudt  puU'ouagu  took  many  gracious  forms;  ofleB  it 
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was  nngraciom.  It  offered  only  a  precarious  strpport,  and 
lured  sensitive  men  throngh  years  of  vain  anxiety  and  hope  to 
a  sorrowful  old  age.  Spenser  described  it  in  his  ^^  Mother 
Hubberd's  Tale : " 

''So  pitiful  a  thing  is  suitor's  state! 
Most  miserable  man,  whom  wicked  fate 
Hath  brought  to  court,  to  sue  for  had-ywist 
That  few  have  found,  and  many  one  hath  missed  I 
Full  little  knowest  thou  that  hast  not  tried. 
What  hell  it  is  in  suing  long  to  bide: 
To  lose  good  days  that  might  be  better  spent; 
To  waste  long  nights  in  pensive  discontent; 
To  speed  to-day,  to  be  put  back  to-morrow; 
To  feed  on  hope,  to  pine  with  fear  and  sorrow; 
To  have  thy  prince's  grace,  yet  want  her  peers' ; 
To  have  thy  asking,  yet  wait  many  years; 
To  fret  thy  soul  with  crosses  and  with  cares; 
To  eat  thy  heart  through  comfortless  despairs; 
To  fawn,  to  crouch,  to  wait,  to  ride,  to  run, 
To  spend,  to  give,  to  want,  to  be  undone." 

But  there  was  no  large  public  of  readers,  and  there  was  no 
possible  escape  from  the  patron  till  the  theatres  began  to  rise. 
Then  those  who  would  now  be  readers  became  hearers,  and 
paid  for  hearing  as  they  would  now  pay  for  reading.  From  the 
money  taken  for  each  performance,  there  was  pa}*  to  the  author, 
pay  to  the  actors ;  pay  earned  as  simply  and  independently  by 
the  use  of  a  craft,  as  money  earned  by  carpenter  or  smith.  A 
short  experience  of  this  made  known  to  the  clever  men  who 
came  to  London  from  the  universities  to  make  their  way  in 
life  how  they  could  run  alone  at  once,  and  remain  masters  of 
themselves.  If  they  chose  to  seek  a  patron,  they  might  do  that 
also,  but  they  were  not  compelled  to  feed  on  hope ;  there  was 
money  for  their  bread,  unless  they  spent  all  upon  sack.  In 
later  years,  when  the  stage  had  a  less  direct  relation  to  all 
classes  of  the  people,  but  was  itself  debased  by  court  patronage, 
this  way  of  escape  from  the  patron  became  but  a  narrow  one. 
All  hope  of  independence  for  the  men  of  genius  rested  then 
upon  the  slow  advance  of  education,  till  the  readers  could  do 
gradually,  now  for  one,  then  for  another,  and  at  last  for  all 
fdnn»  of  literature,  what  in  Elizabeth's  day  the  hearers  did  for 
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3  form  only.  The  .young  men  thus  estahlishod  in  London, 
drawing  money  from  the  theati-cs,  couUi  add  also  to  their  repu- 
tations and  their  incomes  by  writing  for  the  booksellers  tales, 
poems,  or  pamphlets,  upon  stining  questions  of  the  day.  This 
they  did,  and  there  were  some  who  flung  themselves  with  high 
glee  into  paper  wars,  ready  to  profit  in  all  possible  ways  by 
skill  in  the  amusement  of  the  town. 

24.  Gtoorge  Peole,  a  playwTight  with  genius,  who  belonged 
also  to  this  early  group,  was  born  about  1552,  a  gentleman's  son, 
and  said  to  be  ot  a  Devoushu^  family'.  He  became  a  student 
of  the  University  of  Oxford,  at  Broadgatea  Hall,  now  Pembroke 
Collie:  took  bla  degree  nf  B.A.  In  June,  1577;  became  M.A. 
in  1579.  He  remained  another  two  years  In  the  univoraity, 
thus  having  been  a  student  there  for  nine  years,  when  he 
married  a  wife  with  some  property,  and  went  to  London. 
While  in  the  university  he  was  esteemed  as  a  poet ;  made  an 
English  version,  now  lost,  of  one  of  the  two  Ipbigenias  of 
Euripides;  and  probably  then  wrote  his  "Tale  of  Troy,"  in 
one  -book  of  heroic  couplets ;  but  this  was  first  printed  in 
158!).  In  London,  Peele  took  his  place,  probably  at  once, 
among  the  poets.  Hia  knowledge  caused  him  to  be  employed 
in  Oxfonl,  in  1583,  as  acting  manager  for  two  LaUn  plays, 
by  his  friend  Dr.  Gager.  presented  at  Christ  Church  licfore 
n  Polish  prince.  His  first  published  verse  was  prcfiscd  to 
Thomas  Watson's  "  Passionate  Centuile  of  Love,"  published 
in  1583.  He  published  anonjTnouslv,  in  1584,  "The  Araygne- 
ment  of  Paris  :  a  Pnstorall,  presented  before  tlie  Queenes  itlajes< 
tic  by  the  Children  of  her  Chappell."  It  is  a  pastoral  play  In 
five  acts,  not  the  less  but  the  more  ix>eUcal  for  a  childlike 
simplicity  of  dialogue,  it  Is  written  at  first  iu  various  rlij-mcd 
measures,  which  run  into  musical  songs,  passions,  and  oom- 
plainta  that  sing  thcmsch-es ;  but  the  metre  becomes  blank 
verse  when  the  arraigned  alieiiherd  Paris  has  to  dcfcral  himai^lf 
before  the  council  of  the  gods  ngninst  the  charge  of  unjust  ju<Ig- 
ment.  Ity  way  of  epilogue,  the  performers  at  the  end  of  thfl 
play  poured  the  good  wishes  of  men  and  gods  on  her  Majesty 
in  two  Latin  bexameteni.  AlWiit  llie  same  lime.  Peele  wrot« 
his  iinintcreatiug  play  of  "Sir  Clyomnn  and   Sir  Clamydea." 
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In  1593,  he  wrote  the  "  Famous  Chronicle  of  Edward  I. ; "  in 
1594,  was  published  anonymously  his  "Battle  of  Alcazar;'* 
and  in  1595,  his  "  Old  Wives  Tale,"  a  species  of  farce.  Other 
plays  of  his  are  "David  and  Bethsabe,"  his  masterpiece; 
"Turkish  Mahomet  and  Hiren  the  Fair  Greek,"  which  is  lost. 
He  also  devised  two  pageants  for  Lord  Mayor's  Daj-s,  in  1585 
and  1591.  When,  in  1589,  Drake  was  sent  as  admual,  with 
Sir  John  Norris  in  command  of  the  land  forces,  to  attack  the 
Spanish  power  over  Portugal,  by  making  Don  Antonio  king, 
George  Peele  sang  "A  Farewell,  entituled  to  the  Famous  and 
Fortunate  Generalls  of  our  English  Forces :  Sir  John  Norris 
and  Sir  Francis  Drake,  knights,  and  all  the3T  brave  and  i*eso- 
lute  followers ; "  to  which  he  added  his  "  Tale  of  Troy."  He 
died  in  or  before  1598. 

2S.  John  Lyly,  whose  peculiar  influence  upon  English  prose 
stj'le  has  been  already  mentioned,  has  distinction  as  a  drama- 
tist also.  He  wrote  pla3's  for  the  court  on  classical  or  m3i;ho- 
l<^cal  subjects,  nine  plays  in  all,  seven  of  them  being  in  prose. 
His  earliest  play,  "  The  Woman  in  the  Moon,"  is  in  blank 
verse.  A  later  play  ascribed  to  him,  "  The  Maid's  Metamor- 
X>hosis,"  is  chiefly  in  rhj'me.  The  prose  is  labored  to  the  fashion 
of  the  day ;  a  Euphuism  rich  in  far-fetched,  whimsical,  and  deli- 
cate conceits,  play  upon  words,  and  antithesis  with  alliteration, 
interspersed  with  songs  which  now  and  then  are  excellent.  In 
each  play  the  plot,  characters,  and  dialogues  are  alike  artificial ; 
the  poet's  aim  is  not  to  stir  the  soul,  but  to  provide  a  pleasant 
entertainment  for  the  fancy.  The  first  printed  of  Lyly's  plays, 
in  1584,  was  "Campaspe,'7  plaj-ed  before  the  queen  by  her 
Majesty's  children,  and  the  children  of  Paul's.  It  was  acted 
both  at  couL't  and  at  the  Blackfriars  theatre.  In  the  same 
year  was  printed  "  Sapho  and  Phao,"  which  had  been  played 
before  the  queen  on  Shrove-Tuesda}^  by  the  childi*en  of  her 
chapel  and  the  boys  of  Paul's.  Lyly's  comedy  of  "Mother 
Bombie,"  acted  by  the  children  of  Paul's,  was  first  printed  in 
1594.  Mother  Bombie  is  a  fortune-teller,  and  the  scene  is  laid 
at  Rochester ;  but  the  construction  of  the  plot  is  artificial,  and 
even  the  names  of  the  characters  show  the  relation  between 
Plaotos  and  Terence,  and  the  earlier  Elizabethan    comedy. 
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There  are  Mempbio  and  Stellio,  Priaina  and  SpCTantus,  Canttius^ 
Mffistius,  Acciua,  Lhia,  Serena  and  JSilcna,  even  a  '•  Dromio, 
servant  lo  Memphio,"  side  bj  side  wilb  "  Half\>enny,  a  boy, 
servant  to  Siierantus," 

26.  Robert  O-reene  was  nOTellst  ilb  well  as  dramatist,  and 
as  a  novelist  he  was  a  follower  of  Lyty.  lie  was  born  at 
Norwich  ;  educated  at  St,  John's  College,  Cambridge  ;  took  Iiis 
degree  ot  B.A.  in  1578.  Pcele  taking  his  at  Oxford  in  1577, 
there  prabably  was  little  difference  between  the  ages  of  these 
poets  ;  though  Greene  may  have  been  born  al>out  lo.iO  or  I.jCO. 
After  1578,  Greene  visited  Italy  and  Spain,  before  graduating 
aa  M.A.  in  15S3.  In  1584  he  published  three  prose  love- 
[ntniphleUt.  In  the  stj-le  of  Euphues ;  "  The  Myrrour  of  Mod- 
cstie  ;  "  "  Morando,  the  Tritamcron  of  Love ;  "  and  "  Gwido- 
nius,  the  Carde  of  Fancie."  On  tlie  title-page  of  hie  little 
book  of  1585,  "  Planctomadiia."  he  wrote  himself  "Student 
in  Physicke."  In  the  same  year  ho  satisfled  the  natural  in- 
terest of  the  public  in  what  was,  for  that  time  of  conOiet  with 
Catholicism,  one  of  the  great  topics  of  tlie  day,  tlie  death  or 
the  Pope,  by  translating  through  the  French,  "  An  Oration,  or 
Fnnei-nll  Sermon,  uttered  at  Roome.  at  the  Buriall  of  the  Holy 
Fattier,  Gregorie  the  XIII.,  wlio  departed  in  Christ  Jesus,  the 
lltli  of  Apritl,  1585."  In  this  or  the  nest  year  Greene  mar- 
ried. He  himself  told,  in  one  of  his  last  writings,  of  the 
vicious  way  of  life  into  which  he  had  now  fallen.  Dramatists 
and  players  enjoj'ed  jovial  fellowship  at  the  tavern  ;  the  money 
soon  earned  was  soon  si>ent ;  temptations  pressed  on  the  weak 
will,  and  more  than  one  fine  mind  sank  under  them.  Greene's 
wife,  a  gentleman's  daughter,  endeavored  in  vain  to  part  him 
ffom  bad  company ;  he  says  that  he  spent  her  mnnlnge-portion, 
nnd  after  the  birth  of  a  i-hild  forsook  lier;  she  going  into  Lin- 
colnshire, he  working  on  in  Ix>ndon,  "  where  in  short  8])ac«  I ' 
fell  into  favor  with  such  as  were  of  honorable  and  good  calling. 
Rut  h«rc  note  tliat  though  I  knew  how  to  get  a  fltcnd,  yet  I 
had  not  the  gtH  or  reason  how  to  keep  a  fH«nd."  In  these  and 
alt  siioll  wonls  we  must  not  omit  tn  ohscnc  tliat  Gn'< 
ject  in  accusing  hinisi'lf  wna  to  warn  olhci-s  to  keep  in  the  right ' 
way.     Ho  waa,  like  Occlevc  in  one  of  hia  poems,  sccldng 
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win  hearts  to  his  cause  by  holding  a  brief  against  himself  as 
advocate  for  virtue.  Bat  Greene  was  actually  sinking  low  in 
1590,  and  within  two  jears  of  death.  His  pla3S  remained 
unprinted  until  after  his  death.  The  actora  were  unwilling 
to  chill  interest  in  a  play,  while  it  was  still  upon  the  stage, 
by  publication  of  its  dialogue.  The  date,  therefore,  of  the 
first  printing  of  any  good  Elizabethan  pla}-,  is  often  much  later 
than  that  of  its  first  ^performance.  Love-pamphlets  Greene 
was  issuing  steadily.  In  1587,  ^^Euphues  his  Censure  to 
Philautus"  was  followed  by  an  "Arcadia."  In  1588  he 
printed  "Pandosto,  the  Triumph  of  Time,"  the  story  upon 
which  Shakespeare  founded  his  "Winter's  Tale."  In  the 
same  j^ear  followed  a  collection  of  stories,  poems,  and  re- 
flections, called  "  Perimedes,  the  Blacke-Smith :  a  Golden 
Methode  how  to  vse  the  Mind  in  Pleasant  and  Profitable  Exer- 
cise." If  Greene  was  himself  falling  from  the  true  standard 
of  life,  3'et  to  the  last  he  labored  to  maintain  it  in  his  writings. 
"  Perimedes  "  was  followed,  still  in  the  same  3'ear,  b}^ "  Alcida  " 
and  "  Greene's  Metamoq)hosis ; "  and,  in  1589,  b}'  the  '*  Span- 
ish Masquerado, "  "  Tullie's  Love , ' '  and  ' '  Orpharion. ' '  He 
was  much  occupied  during  his  last  years  in  exposure  of  the 
cheats  of  London,  by  his  "  Notable  Discover}-  of  Coosnage ;  " 
also  his  two  parts  of  "Coney-Catching,"  published  in  1591, 
and  a  third  part  of  "  Coney-Catching"  in  the  year  of  his  death, 
1592.  In  his  novel  of  "Never  too  Late,"  published  in  1590, 
he  shadowed  his  relation  to  his  own  wife ;  and,  in  the  "  Groat's 
Worth  of  Wit  Bought  with  a  Million  of  Repentance,"  he  drew 
from  incidents  in  his  own  sad  life  part  of  the  stor}'  of  a  repro- 
bate Roberto.  His  hero,  i*educed  to  a  single  groat,  said,  "  Oh, 
now  it  is  too  late  to  buy  wit  with  thee !  and  therefore  will  I  see 
if  I  can  sell  to  careless  3'outh  what  I  negligently  forgot  to  buy." 
This  novel  was  published  after  Greene's  death,  in  1592.  He 
died  at  the  house  of  a  poor  shoemaker,  near  Dowgate,  to  whom 
he  owed  ten  pounds.  Under  the  bond  for  this  monc}',  he  wrote 
to  his  deserted  wife :  "  Doll,  I  charge  thee,  by  the  love  of  our 
3'outh  and  by  my  soul's  rest,  that  thou  wilt  see  this  man  paid  ; 
for  if  he  and  his  wife  had  not  succored  me,  I  had  died  in  the 
streets."  These  last  lines  of  his,  in  Chaucer's  stanza,  were 
written  not  long  before  his  death : 


MANUAL  OF  KXOLISH  UTEaATVXS.        |A.D.  i 

"Deceiving  world,  Ibal  wJlb  atluriiig  leys 

Hasl  made  my  life  the  subject  of  ILy  scorn, 

Anil  scornesl  now  to  leud  thy  fading  joya 
T'ouUeiiglh  my  life,  whnin  friends  have  left  forlorn; 
How  well  nre  lliey  lliat  die  ere  they  be  boni, 

And  never  see  Ihy  sleiglits,  which  tew  men  shun 

Till  uiuiwares  they  helpleis  &re  undone! 

"Ofl  have  I  sung  of  Love,  and  of  liis  fire; 

But  now  1  find  that  poet  was  adviged 
Whicb  made  full  feasts  increasen  of  desire, 

Aud  proves  weak  love  was  with  llie  poor  despised; 

For  when  the  life  with  fomi  is  not  BiiITiced, 
What  thongbta  of  love,  what  niolion  of  delight, 
What  pleasauuce,  can  proceed  from  such  a  wight  ? 

"Witness  my  want,  the  murderer  of  my  wit; 

Hy  ravished  sense,  of  wonted  fury  reft, 
Wants  such  conceit  ns  should  in  poems  GL 

Set  down  the  sorrow  therein  I  am  left ; 

But  therefore  have  high  heavens  their  gifts  bereft, 
Because  so  long  they  lent  them  me  to  use. 
And  I  so  long  their  bounty  did  abuse. 

"  Oh  that  a  year  wete  granted  me  to  tlve. 
And  for  that  year  my  former  wits  restored! 

What  rules  of  life,  what  counsel,  would  I  givel 
How  should  my  sin  with  sorrow  be  deploredl 
But  I  must  die,  of  every  man  abhorred: 

Time  loosely  spent  <nill  not  again  be  won; 

My  time  Is  loosely  spcut,  and  1  undone.'' 

Here  also  the  depths  were  stin-ed ;  but  the  earnest  spirit  of  tlie 
time,  ami  the  sweet  music  It  drew  fVom  the  souls  of  men.  en- 
nobled also  the  fnllcn  dramatist  wliom  a  town  nilDnii,  "  Cutting 
Ball,"  defended  ftom  nrrcst.  Among  Greene's  plays  was  one, 
written  ivilh  Tliomas  Lodge,  ealled  "  A  Looking-Glnss  Tor  Lon- 
don and  England."  This  was  not  printeil  until  1504.  In  it 
the  eomiption  of  Nineveh  stood  as  a  figure  for  the  sins  of  Eng- 
lund.  Oseus  the  pn>piiet  witnessed  and  warned  IVom  tlie  stage : 
"  Look,  Tioniloi).  look;  with  Inward  eyes  behold 

What  kssiins  Uie  events  do  here  unfold. 

Sin  grown  to  pride,  lo  misery  is  ihr&ll : 

TUe  waruiug  bell  Is  rung,  bewiin  tu  fall." 
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At  the  close  of  the  play  the  prophet  Jonas,  who  had  been  call- 
ing on  Nineveh  to  repent,  turned  to  the  audience  of  islanders, 
"whose  lands  are  fattened  with  the  dew  of  heaven,"  and  ex- 
claimed : 

**  O  London!  maiden  of  the  mistress  isle 

Wrapt  in  the  folds  and  swathing-clouts  of  shame, 

In  thee  more  sins  than  Nineveh  contains! 

Contempt  of  God;  despite  of  reverend  age; 

Neglect  of  law;  desire  to  wrong  the  poor; 


Thy  neighbors  bum,  yet  dost  thou  fear  no  fire; 
Thy  preachers  cry,  yet  dost  thou  stop  thine  ears; 
The  'lanim  rings,  yet  sleepcst  thou  secure. 
London,  awake,  for  fear  the  Lord  do  frown : 
I  set  a  looking-glass  before  thiue  eyes. 
Oh,  turn,  oh,  turn,  with  weeping,  to  the  Lord, 
And  think  the  prayers  and  viitues  of  thy  queen 
Defer  the  plague  which  otherwise  would  fall ! 
Repent,  O  London !  lest,  for  thine  offence, 
Thy  shepherd  fail  —  whom  mighty  God  preserve, 
That  she  may  bide  the  pillar  of  His  Church 
Against  the  storms  of  Romish  Antichrist! 
The  hand  of  mercy  overshade  her  head, 
And  let  all  faithful  subjects  say,  Amen.*' 

Whereupon  there  arose,  it  maj-  be,  an  emphatic  "  Amen  "  from 
the  pla3*house  benches;  for  although  many  precisians  staid 
away,  a  playhouse  audience  under  Elizabeth  represented  more 
nearly  than  it  has  done  at  an}'  later  time  the  whole  people  of 
England. 

There  were  plays  wholly  b}-  Greene,  on  the  stories  of  "  Or- 
lando Furioso ;  "  ''  Friar  Bacon  and  Fiiar  Bungay ;  "  "  George- 
a-Greene,  the  Pinner  of  Wakefield;  "  "  Alphonsus,  King  of 
Arragon ;  "  and  "  Scottish  Histor}-  of  James  IV." 

27.  His  "Groat's  Worth  of  Wit"  was  published  after  his 
death  by  his  friend  Henry  Chettle,  a  fat  and  merry  dramatist, 
of  whose  forty  pla3's  about  four  remain,  and  who  was  a  printer 
before  he  became  wholly  a  playwright.  To  the  "  Groat's  Worth 
of  Wit"  there  was  an  appended  address  from  Greene  to  his 
brother  playwrights,  Marlowe  and  Peele,  with  whom  he  associ- 
ated Lodge,  which  includes  this  reference  to  Shakespeare: 
^^  Unto  none  of  you,  like  me,  sought  those  burrs  to  cleave ; 
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Uiose  puppets,  I  mciiQ,  that  speak  from  our  months,  those  antics 
garnislicd  in  our  colora.  Is  it  not  strange  that  I,  to  whom  thoy 
all  lia>'e  been  beholding — is  it  not  like  that  you,  to  whom  they 
all  have  been  beholding  —  shall,  were  je  in  that  case  that  I  am 
now,  be  both  of  them  at  once  forsaken  ?  Yea,  tnist  them  not ; 
forthere  is  an  upstart  crow  beautified  with  our  feathers,  that, 
with  his  '  tiger's  heart  wrapped  in  a  player's  hide,'  supposes  ho 
is  aa  well  able  to  bombast  out  a  blank-verse  as  the  best  of  you  ; 
and,  being  an  absolute  Johannes -factotum,  is  in  his  own  conceit 
the  only  Shake-scene  in  a  coimtry.  Oh  that  I  might  entreat 
your  rare  wits  to  be  employed  in  more  profitable  courses ;  and 
let  these  apes  imitate  your  past  excellence,  _  and  never  more 
acquaint  them  with  your  admired  inventions  I ' ' 

Here,  then,  alwut  six  years  after  his  coming  to  London, 
!e,  in  1992,  the  drst  evidence  thatTOIUiam  Shakespeare  has 
worked  bis  way  up  to  Bucceas.  It  is  the  first  and  last  unkind 
word  spoken  of  liim,  spoken  in  bitterness  of  spiiit  and  in  sick- 
ness by  a  fallen  man.  A  few  weeks  after  the  appearance  of 
this,  Heniy  Chettle  took  occasion,  in  a  publication  of  Lis  own, 
called  "  Kind-Heart's  Dream,"  to  regret  that  he  bad  not  erased 
what  Greene  wrote  al>out  Shakespeare.  "  I  am  so  sorry,"  ho 
said,  "  as  if  the  original  fault  had  been  my  fault,  because  my- 
self have  seen  his  demeanor  no  less  civil  than  be  excellent  In 
the  quality  he  professes ;  besides,  divers  of  worship  have  re- 
ported his  uprightness  of  dealing,  which  argues  hia  honesty, 
and  his  facetious  grace  in  writing  that  approves  his  art." 

Greene's  special  reference  is  to  Shakespeare's  work  upoa 

those  old  pla.ys  which  are  placed  among  his  own  as  the  throe 

parts  of  King  Henry  VI.     "The  First  Part  of  Henry  VI."  is 

doubtless  an  old  play  slightly  altered  and  improved  by  Slinks 

'  aiH^are.     "The  Second  Part  of  King  Ilcnry  VI."  was  Shnke- 

\  epeare's  alteration  of  a  drama,  printed  in  1594  as  "  The  First 

I  Part  of  the  Contention  Iwlnixt  the  two  fiimoiis  Houses  of 

York  and  Lancaster : "  and  "  Tlie  Thii-<I  Part  of  King  Henry 

I  VI."  was  an  alteration  fh>m  "  The  True  Tragcdie  of  Richard 

T)iik«  of  Yorkc,  and  the  iK-alh  of  dxA  King  Ilcnrlc  the  .Sixt, 

with  the  whole  Coiilentionu  betwceiie  the  two  Houses  Lnncaater 

end  Yorkci"  first  printed  in  150').    This  was  the  play  that  con' 
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tained  the  line  preserved  hy  Shakespeare,  and  turned  against 
him  by  Greene,  "  O  tiger's  heart  wrapped  in  a  woman's  hide  " 
(Act  i..  Scene  4).  The  line  may  have  been  Greene's  own,  for 
one  or  two  of  the  plays  thus  altered  may  have  been  written  by 
Greene  or  by  Marlowe. 

28.  Thomas  Kyd,  who  was  of  about  the  same  age  as 
Greene,  and  who  died  about  1594,  is  chiefly  remembered  as  the 
author  of  "  The  Spanish  Traged}',"  acted  about  1588,  and  as 
the  probable  author  of  the  "  First  Part  of  Jeronimo."  He  also 
translated  from  the  French  of  Robert  Gamier  the  tragedy  of 
"Cornelia." 

29.  Thomas  Nash  graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1585,  trav- 
elled in  Italy,  and  probably  died  about  1600.  He  is  better 
known  as  a  scurrilous  and  powerful  pamphleteer  than  as  a 
dramatist.  In  the  latter  capacity  he  produced  at  least  two 
plays,  "  The  Isle  of  Dogs  '*  and  "  Summer's  Last  Will  and 
Testament ;  "  besides  assisting  in  Marlowe's  "  Dido,  Queen  of 
Carthage."  Another  play,  now  lost,  "  See  Me  or  See  Me  Not,'* 
is  attributed  to  him. 

30.  Christopher  Marlowe,  who  advanced  the  Elizabethan 
drama  to  the  point  fVom  which  Shakespeare  rose  to  the  supreme 
heights  of  poetry,  was  but  two  months  older  than  Shakespeare ; 
bom  at  Canterbury  in  Shakespeare's  birth-year,  1564,  one  of 
several  children  of  John  Marlowe,  shoemaker,  and  clerk  of 
St.  Mary's.  He  was  educated  first  at  the  King's  School,  Can- 
terbury, and  then  at  Corpus  Christ!  (Benet)  College,  Cam- 
bridge. For  his  university  education  he  must  ha\^  been 
indebted  to  the.  kindness  of  some  liberal  man  who  had  obser>'ed 
his  genius.  He  did  not  go  with  a  scholarship  from  the  King's 
School.  He  graduated  as  B.A.  in  1588,  as  M.A.  in  1587 ; 
and  he  died  on  the  1st  of  June,  1593,  stabbed  in  the  e3'e  by 
Francis  Archer,  who  was  defending  himself  in  a  brawl  after  a 
feast  at  Deptford. 

By  the  year  1587,  when  he  took  his  master's  degree,  Mar- 
lowe bad  achieved  great  success  at  a  stroke  with  his  play  of 
*'  Tamburlaine  the  Great.'*  The  theme,  like  the  grievance  of 
Mycetes,  with  which  it  opened,  required  ''  a  great  and  thunder- 
ing lE^eech,"  and  Marlowe  did  not,  like  Mycetes,  find  himself 


"inaufflcient  to  express  the  same."    The  old  British  public Lad'H 
enjoyed  for  ceaturiea,  in  Uerod  of  the  miracle-plays,  the  char— B 
ftcter  of  a  pomiwiis  braggart,  who  could  rant  well.     In  one  of 
the  seta  of  ptajs  Herod's  speeches  were  crowded  with  words 
that  began  with  "r,"for  greater  convenience  of  r-r-rolling 
them  well  in  his  mouth.     Marlowo  gave  llicm  a  Tamburlaine    i 
who  could  out-herod  Herod,  and  be  roare<l  Marlowe  into  sudden   ' 
fame.    The  desire  indeed  was  so  great  to  liear  him  roar,  that  I 
Marlowe  let  him  roar  again,  and  maintained  his  success  by  the    ' 
production  of  a  "Second  Part  of  Tamburlaine."      The  two- 
parts  were  first  printed  in  1590,  without  author's  name.    These   , 
plays  were  founded  on  the  storj-  of  Tamerlane,  or  Timour  the 
Tartar,  who,  after  leading  his  countrymen  to  their  own  deliver^ 
nnce  fh)m  foreign  oppression,  was  crowned  at  Samarcand  in 
1370,  and  presently  set  forth  on  a  career  of  conquest.     In  1402, 
he  made  the  great  Ottoman  sultan,  Bajazet,  Ins  prisoner.     He 
had  set  out  in  winter  weather,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  for  the 
addition  of  China  to  his  conquests,  when  lie  died.    In  the  em- 
bodiment of  tills  notion  of  an  all-devouring  conqueror,  *'  the 
scourge  of  God,"  Morlowe  used  the  blank-verse,  which  had 
not  then  sccui-cd  its  footing  on  the  public  stage.     Our  first  tra- 
gedy was  in  that  new  measure  ;  but  it  was  written  for  Christmas 
entertainment  at  the  Inner  Temple.     Blank-verse  was  used  in 
the  last  two  acta  of  "  The  Arraignment  of  Paris ;  "  but  that  wiia 
written  for  the  queen  and  court.     The  plays  for  the  public  were 
in  prose  or  rhyme,  till  the  I'rologuc  of  Tamburlaine  said  to  the 
people : 

''  From  jigging  vdiiB  of  rhyming  mothiT  wiU, 
And  Bucli  cuiiccits  ns  clowiingt^  kcqis  in  pny, 

t  We'll  lent)  you  lo  tbu  stalely  tent  at  war, 

WbcD!  you  Bliall  hear  Iliu  Scythian  Taiiiliurl.il no 
Threntcn  the  norld  with  high  utoumlliig  ternis, 
And  scoui^ing  ktiigiloms  with  his  conquering  nwnrd." 
M 
Khlc 
E»g: 
dran 


Marlowe,  by  his  '•  Tamburlaine."  and  by  tlio  better  plaja 
which  followed  it,  dei'elopei!  blank-verse  ns  the  measure  for 
English  dramatic  jxtetrj',  made  its  worth  felt,  and  was  among 
dramatists  the  first  cause  of  its  general  adoption. 

"  Tamburhiiue  "  Ja  rant  glorified.     It  was  enjoyed  even  by 
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those  who  laughed  at  it.  The  boldest  stroke  was  ^l  the  open- 
ing of  the  fourth  Scene  of  the  fourth  Act  of  Part  II.  "  Enter 
Tamburlaine,  drawn  in  his  chariot  by  the  Kings  of  Trcbizond 
and  S3Tia  witli  bits  in  their  mouths,  reins  in  his  left  hand,  and 
in  his  right  hand  a  whip  with  which  he  scourgeth  them." 

**  Holla,  ye  pamper'd  jades  of  Asia! 
Wliat!  can  ye  draw  but  twenty  miles  a  day, 
And  have  so  proud  a  chariot  at  your  heels, 
And  such  a  coachman  as  great  Tamburlaine  ?  " 

Marlowe's  "  Tragical  Histoiy  of  Doctor  Faustus  "  probably 
appeared  on  the  stage  in  1589,  in  blank- vei*se  intermixed  with 
scenes  of  prose ;  but  it  was  not  printed  in  the  lifetime  of  its 
author.  It  represents  the  highest  point  reached  b}'  the  Eliza- 
bethan drama  before  1590.  Shakespeare,  who  had  come  un- 
known and  x>oor  among  the  dramatists  and  actors,  with  creden- 
tials from  no  universit}',  was  then  quietly  and  surely  working 
his  way  up^  Bound  to  the  truth  of  nature,  he  could  not  rise 
b}'  an  audacity  like  that  of  Marlowe,  who  in  1590  had  a  higher 
public  re^mtation.  In  1589,  Shakespeare  was  one  of  the  six- 
teen sharers  in  the  Blackfriars  Theatre,  an  actor  and  a  working 
plaj^wright,  ready  at  an}^  time  to  mend  and  alter  old  pla3's  for 
revival,  or  to  do  what  else  he  could  for  the  general  welfare  of 
the  compan}'. 

Marlowe's  *' Jew  of  Malta  "  gives  in  Barabas  a  powerfbl  pic- 
ture of  the  Jew  maligned  still  b}-  the  mediseval  prejudices  of 
the  Christians.  Marlowe's  "  Edward  the  Second  "  was  the 
nearest  approach  made  b}*  the  j'ear  1590  to  a  play  in  which 
there  is  a  natural  development  of  character.  The  last  and 
worst  of  Marlowe's  pla3's,  and  the  one  that  was  most  carelessly 
printed,  is  his  ^'  Massacre  -at  Paris,"  which  dramatized  the 
strife  in  France.  It  included  not  only  the  Massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  but  also  the  death  of  Charles  IX.,  the  assassina- 
tion of  the  Duke  of  Guise  by  Henry  III.,  and  the  assassination 
of  Henr}'  himself  b}'  the  Dominican  friar,  Jacques  Clement, 
with  the  succession  of  Henry  of  Navarre  to  the  French  throne. 
The  d^ing  Henry  III.  in  the  last  scene  of  the  play  breathed 
vengeance  against  the  Pope,  and  said : 


"  Navarre,  give  me  Ihy  liand :  T  liere  do  swear 
To  ruiiiale  tliEs  wictied  Cliurcli  at  Homo, 
TLat  hatclietli  up  audi  bloody  practices; 
And  here  prolesL  eternal  love  to  Ihee, 
And  to  the  Queen  of  England  especially, 
Whom  God  hath  blessed  for  bating  Popery." 

In  the  last  linos  of  the  play  Henry  of  Navarre  vowed  bo  to 

revenge  bis  predecessor's  deatb, 

"That  Rome,  and  all  those  popish  prelates' there. 
Shall  curse  the  lime  that  e'er  Navarre  was  king. 
And  rui'd  In  France  by  Henry's  fatal  ileaili." 

A  tragedy  of  "  Dido,  Qncen  of  Carthage,"  iGft  unfinished  by 
Marlowe,  was  completed  by  his  Mend  Thomas  Nnsli,  and  acted 
by  the  children  of  her  Majesty's  chapel.  Marlowe  made  a 
poor  version  of"  Grid's  Elegies,"  first  published  in  1596  with 
the  Epigrams  of  John  Daries.  His  beginning  of  a  free  para- 
pbrase  of  the  "  Hero  and  Leander  "  ascribed  to  Miisicus  waa 
nfteiTvards  completed  by  Gcoigc  Chapman, 

During  tlie  last  j'ears  of  the  sixteenth  century  there  had  risen 
in  England  oilier  \itxta  and  pro3e-writ«ra  of  distinction, — . 
IShakes|>care,  Draj'ton,  Daniel,  Ben  Jonaon,  Hej'wood,  Middle* 
toil,  Dckkcr,  Marston,  Chapman,  Joseph  Hall,  Francis  Bacon, 
AValt«r  Raleigh,  and  Camden  i  but  as  their  careers  had  their 
highest  development  in  tlic  next  perio<l,  we  defer  oiir  study  of 
11  till  wo  come  to  the  study  of  that  time. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

FIRST  HALF  OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY: 
DRAMATIC  LITERATURE:  SHAKESPEARE,  HIS 
CONTEMPORARIES,  AND  IMMEDIATE  SUCCES- 
SORS. 

1.  Enyllth  Wrtt«n  In  the  Early  Tears  of  the  Centary.  — 2.  William  Shakeapeare. — 

8.  Ben  Jobbob.  — 4.  Beaanoat  and  Fletcher.  — 5.  George  Chapmaa;  Thoaaa 
Heywood.— 6.  Thomas  Mlddletoa.  —  7.  Thomas  Dekker.  — 8.  Joha  Xarston*— 

9.  William  Alexander.  — 10.  Cyril  Toamenr.  — 11.  William  Bowley.— 18. 
Hathanlel  Field.  — 18.  Philip  Masslnyer;  John  Webster.  — 14.  John  Ford; 
James  Shirley.  — 15.  Thomas  May.  — 16.  Jasper  Mayne.  — 17.  Thomas  Baa* 
dolph.  — 18.  Sir  William  DaTenant. 

1.  Whex  Elizabeth  died,  on  the  24th  of  March,  1603,  and  James  VI. 
of  Scotland  became  James  I.  of  England,  Shakespeare  was  thirty-nine 
years  old,  and  Bacon  forty-two.  Spenser  had  been  dead  about  four  years, 
Richard  Hooker  three.  Robert  Greene  had  been  dead  about  eleven 
years,  and  Christopher  Marlowe  ten.  Greorge  Peele  was  dead,  and 
Thomas  Nash  had  been  dead  about  three  years.  Thomas  Sackville,  the 
author  of  our  first  tragedy,  now  Lord  Buckliurst,  aged  sixty-seyen,  was 
one  of  those  who,  after  the  queen's  death,  administered  the  affairs  of 
the  kingdom,  and  proclaimed  King  James.  A  year  later  Sackville  was 
created  Earl  of  Dorset,  and  he  died  in  1008.  John  Lyly,  author  of 
''Euphues,"  was  living  at  the  accession  of  James  I.,  fifty  years  old,  and 
had  three  years  to  live.  Gabriel  Harvey,  aged  about  forty-eight,  lived 
throughout  James's  reign,  a  Doctor  of  Civil  Law,  practising  as  advocate 
in  the  Prerogative  Court.  Thomas  Lodge,  aged  forty-five,  lived  on,  as  a 
physician  in  good  practice.  John  Stow  was  about  seventy-eight  years 
old,  and  *'  as  a  recompense  for  his  labors  and  travel  of  forty-five  years  in 
setting  forth  the  chronicles  of  England,  and  eight  years  taken  up  in  the 
survey  of  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  towards  his  relief  now 
in  his  old  age,"  he  asked  for,  and  obtained,  the  king'9  letters^patent 
empowering  him  **  to  gather  the  benevolence  of  well-disposed  people 
within  this  realm  of  England;  to  ask,  gather,  and  take  the  alms  of  all 
our  loving  subjects."  He  lived  only  till  1605  on  this  boundless  reward 
of  his  enthusiasm. 

Among  men  who  had  written  in  the  past  reign  there  also,  w^re  stiU 
alive:  Richard   Stanihurst,  aged  about  fifty-eight;  William  Camden, 
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flfty-two;  Sir  Waller  Kalcigh,  fifty-one;  Anthony  Muaday,  fifty;  George  y 
Clittpmun,  forty-six;  Willi«in  Warner,  forty-five;  Sainuel  Daniel,  forty- 
one;  MicLael  Drayton,  forty;   Joseph  Hall,  twenty-nine;  Ben  J 
Lhiny;  and  Marston,  Midiileton,  Heywood,  Deliker,  of  abonC  Ben  Jon- 
son's  age. 

Among  the  dramatists  bom  in  the  reign  of  Elizal>eth  who  began  to 
write  under  the  Stuarls,  there  were,  at  the  accession  of  James  I.:  John 
Fletcher,  twenty-severi  years  old;  Francis  Beaumont,  seventeen;  John 
Webster,  perhaps  twenty-three;  Cyril  Toumeor,  perhaps  twenty;  Philip 
Mnssingcr,  nineteen;  John  Ford,  seventeen;  James  Shirley,  seveiv 
Tliese  were  Stuart  dramatists,  and  not  Elizabethan.  But  they  were  Ijom. 
in  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  their  plays  retain  much  of  the  Elizabethan 
character. 

2.  William  Shakespeare  was  the  great  living  wnter  at 
the  accession  of  James  I.,  when  liia  comimny  became  that  of 
the  King's  Pla3-cr3  instead  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain's.  He 
was  born  at  Stratford- on -Avon,  in  April,  1564  ;  perhaps  on 
the  23d  of  April,  for  he  was  baptized  on  the  26th,  There  is 
a  ti*adition  that  he  died  on  his  birthday,  and  he  died  on  tliu  23d 
of  April,  161G.  His  father  was  John  Shakespeare,  a  glover  in 
Henley  Street,  and  probably  the  son  of  Richard  Shakespeare, 
farmer,  at  Snitterfield.  Probably  in  1557  John  Shakespeare 
married  Mary,  the  joungeat  daughter  of  Bobert  Arden,  of 
'Wilmcote,  "husbandman."  Her  father  had  died  a  month 
before  the  marriage,  leading  to  Maiy  by  his  will  a  small  prop- 
erty at  Wilmcote,  called  Ashbies,  of  about  filly -four  acres,  with 
two  liotises,  and  interest  iu  other  land  at  Wilmcote ;  also  two 
tenements  at  Snitterfield,  and  £C  133.  id.  in  cash.  That  was 
Mary  Aitlen'e  fortune,  and  it  helped  John  Shakesix'are  for  aomo 
years ;  but  he  was  an  unpr09i>eroua  man,  ami  during  all  the  jears 
of  the  boyhood  and  youUi  of  his  illustrious  son  he  was  sinking 
steadily  into  debt  and  jiovcrty.  In  1682,  that  son  then  eigh- 
teen years  oUl,  apparently  with  no  means  of  gaining  a  liveli- 
hood, was  married  to  Aime  Hathawaj',  then  tweuty-sis  j'cara 
old,  the  daughter  of  a  husbandman  of  the  neighborhood  who 
liad  been  dead  about  a  year.  There  is  no  evidence  whatever 
that  this  marriage  was  otlier  than  a  happy  one.  In  tlic  year 
1586,  when  William  Shakespeare  was  twenty-two,  ho  had  a 
wife  and  three  elilldrcn  to  sup|)ort.  How  could  ho  best  main- 
tain Ihcm?    He  was  a  poet.     Playera  had  been  to  StraUbnl. 
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He  would  go  to  London,  and  would  seek  his  fortune  by  steady 
work  in  association  with  the  rising  power  of  the  stage. 

His  wife  and  babies  he  would  not  take  with  him  into  the  un- 
wholesome atmosphere  of  the  great  town,  or  bring  into  contact 
with  the  wild  life  of  the  playhouse  wits.  The  children  would 
be  drawing  health  from  the  fresh  breezes  of  Stratford  ;  the  wife 
would  be  living  a  wholesome  life  among  her  old  friends,  neigh- 
bors, and  relations ;  while  he  worked  hard  for  them  where  money 
could  be  earned,  took  holiday  rests  with  them  when  theatres 
were  closed,  and  hoped  that  he  might  earn  enough  to  enable 
him  to  come  home  for  good  before  he  was  very  old,  and  live  a 
natural  and  happy  life  among  the  quiet  scenes  of  his  birthplace, 
among  relatives  who  loved  him,  and  among  the  old  friends  of 
his  childhood  and  his  youth.  The  man  of  highest  genius  is  the 
man  also  of  highest  sanity.  In  lower  minds  unusual  excite- 
ment of  the  brain  may  lead  to  bold  or  eccentric  forms  of  expi*es- 
sion,  with  half-bred  resemblance  to  originality  and  energy  of 
thought.  Ephemeral  and  even  lasting  reputations  may  be 
founded  on  this  form  of  wit ;  but  the  greatest  among  poets,  a 
Chaucer  or  a  Shakespeare,  is  calm  and  simply  wise.  He  is 
greatest  of  poets  not  because  he  does  not,  but  because  he  does 
feel,  and  that  more  intensely  and  more  truly  than  his  neighbors, 
the  natural  ties  of  life.  He  has  keen  happiness  in  the  home 
circle,  in  the  scenes  associated  with  his  childhood,  in  the  peace- 
ful fellowship  of  man.  His  old  friends,  Judith  and  Hamnet 
Sadler,  the  bakers,  were  more,  not  less,  to  the  author  of  '^  King 
Lear  "  than  they  would  be  to  the  citizen  with  less  perception  of 
the  harmonies  of  life.  Of  all  that  it  is  natural  and  fit  for  com- 
mon men  to  say  and  do,  Shakespeare  had,  because  of  his  tran- 
scendent genius,  only  a  simpler,  truer  sense  than  any  of  his 
neighbors. 

Shakespeare  came  to  London,  then,  in  or  about  the  year 
1586  ;  and,  Shakespeare  though  he  was,  he  did  not  leap  to  in- 
stant fame,  but  worked  his  way  to  a  front  place  rn  his  profession 
by  six  years  of  patient  industry.  He  was  so  ready  to  do  any 
honest  work,  that  at  the  end  of  six  years  we  have  the  first  indi- 
cation of  his  rise  in  the  complaint  of  a  competitor,  that  he  is  a 
Johannes  Factotum  (Jack  of  all  Trades)  •    This  was  the  posi- 
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tion  of  William  Shakespeare  in  1590,  when  he  was  twenty-six 
years  olii.  In  studying  Sliakespe are's  life  it  is  needftil  to  dis- 
linguiaU  firmly  between  facts  of  which  there  is  evidence,  and 
id)e  fancies :  as  of  Shakespeare  having  in  his  youth  stolon  deer 
ti-om  a  park  in  which  there  were  no  deer  to  be  stolen ;  of  hia 
having  been  a  butcher,  and,  when  he  killi^  a  calf,  having  done 
BO  with  a  grand  air ;  with  other  small-talk  of  dead  gossips.  In 
1593,  the  year  of  the  death  of  Marlowe,  Shnkesi^cai-c  had  not 
jet  pro<iuced  any  of  his  greatest  plays.  The  plays  of  hia  own 
then  written  were  "The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona"  (1591?), 
"  The  Comedy  of  Errors  "  (1592?),  probably  also  "  Love's  hor 
boar's  Lost."  In  1593  he  first  appeared  in  print  by  publishing 
his  "  Venue  and  Adonis,"  a  poem  in  the  six-lined  stanza  then 
used  as  the  common  measure  for  a  strain  of  love.  It  was  dedi- 
cated to  Henry  Wriothcsley,  Earl  of  Southampton,  who  in  1598 
was  twentj' years  old ;  the  age  ofShakespeare  being  twenty-nine. 
The  young  earl,  a  ward  of  Lord  Burghley's,  had  been  educated 
at  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  M.A.  in  1589;  ha 
then  came  to  London,  joined  an  Inn  of  Court,  was  in  favor  with 
the  queen,  and  was  a  liberal  ft-iend  of  the  poets.  In  his  dedi- 
cation of  it  to  Lord  Southampton,  Shakespeare  called  "  Venua 
and  Adonis  "  the  "  first  heir  of  my  invention."  To  the  same 
patron  Shakespeare  dedicated  in  the  following  year.  1594,  bis 
"Lucreco,"  in  Chnncer's  stanza  —  "Troiliis  verse."  The  two 
poems,  one  of  the  passion  of  love,  one  of  heroic  chastity,  be- 
long together,  and  their  sweet  music  spread  over  the  land  that 
once  had  been  filled  with  the  songs  of  Chaucer.  Of  the  "Venus 
and  Adonis  "  tlicre  were  six  editions  before  the  close  of  Eliza- 
beth's reign.  "  Titus  Andronieus,"  a  play  ascribed  to  Shako* 
spcare,  but  certainly  a  piece  from  another  hand  wbicli  he  but 
slightly  touched  (in  an  older  form  it  liaJ  been  called  "  Titus 

•  and  Vespasian  "),  seems  to  have  been  first  acted  in  January, 
1594. 
About  1 59-1  the  Blackftiars  Company  built,  as  a  summer  the^- 

I  tre,  tlio  Globe,  on  Bankside.  It  was  a  wooden  hexagon,  circuhir 
within,  and  oi>cn  to  the  weather;  but  the  stugc  was  eheltcrod 
by  some  roofing.  London  lliidge  was  tlie  one  bridge  of  tliat 
time,  and  phiygoers  crossed  to  Uio  Banksidc  Uicatrcs  by  water 
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from  various  parts  of  London.  Sunday  performances  had  been 
abolished  for  the  last  ten  jears.  They  had  been  strongly 
opposed.  On  the  13th  Januar}-,  1583,  in  Paris  Garden — an 
old  place  of  entertainment,  where  beasts  had  been  baited  early 
in  Henrj' VIII.'s  reign — during  performance  on  the  sabbath, 
a  deca3'ed  wooden  galler}'  fell  down,  and  man}-  lives  were  lost. 
This  was  looked  upon  as  a  judgment  from  Heaven,  and  the 
Privy  Council  thencefoilh  enforced  an  order  that  the  actors 
should  "  forbear  wholly  to  play  on  the  Sabbath-day,  either  in 
the  forenoon  or  afternoon ,  which  to  do  the}'  are  by  their  lord- 
ships' order  expressly'  denied  and  forbidden."  But  there  was 
now  no  want  of  audiences  on  other  days.  Having  built  the 
Globe,  the  Blackfriars  Company,  to  which  Shakespeare  be- 
longed, proceeded  in  1596,  not  without  opposition,  to  repair 
and  enlarge  the  Blackfriars ;  and  after  this  the  children  of  her 
Majesty's  chapel  acted  at  Blackfriars  when  tlie  adult  company 
was  acting  at  the  Globe.  In  1596,  Shakespeare  buried  at 
Stratford  his  onl}'  son  Hamnet,  twelve  jears  old.  A  grant  of 
arms  to  his  father  in  that  3'ear  (about  which  there  was  another 
note  in  1599)  indicates  that  the  poet  was  then  prospering. 
In  1597,  three  plays  of  his  were  published  in  quarto,  "  Rich- 
ard II.,"  "  Richard  III.,*'  and  "  Romeo  apd  Juliet."  Those 
plays  of  Shakesi)eare  which  were  printed  in  his  lifetime  were  in 
quarto  form,  and  are  known  to  students  as  the  earl}'  quartos. 
They  were  not  con'ccted  b}*  the  author.  In  Piaster  term  of  the 
same  3'ear,  1597,  Shakespeare  began  to  form  the  home  in  his 
native  town  to  which  he  had  looked  foi^waixl.  He  bought  for 
sixt}'  pounds  New  Place,  the  best  house  in  the  line  of  tlie  main 
street  of  the  town,  with  two  barns  and  two  ganlens  behind,  in 
the  dii'ecUon  of  the  Avon.  In  the  same  year,  also,  while 
Shalcespeare  was  establishing  this  home  for  himself  in  Stratford, 
he  was  helping  his  father  and  mother ;  for  there  was  a  bill  filed 
in  chancery  b}'  John  Shakespeare  and  his  wife  to  recover  Ash- 
bies  from  John,  the  son  of  Edward  Lambert.  There  is  also 
other  evidence  that  b}-  this  time  Shakes[3eare's  prudent  manage- 
ment, and  his  success  in  London,  had  enabled  him  —  the  first 
man  in  our  literature  who  did  so  —  to  save  money  earned,  not 
indirectly,  by  the  free  use  of  his  genius.     A  record,  dated 


f  October,  ISOR,  shows  him  to  )m\'e  Irecn  asaessed  on  property  in 
the  parish  of  St.  Helen's,  Bishopsgat*.  The  plays  of  his  printed 
in  quarto,  in  1698,  were  "  Love's  Labour's  Lost  "  and  "  Fart  I. 
of  King  Henr)-  IV.,"  hnt  there  is  other  evidence  to  ehow  whafe 
plays  of  his  hart  by  that  dale  been  acted. 

In  1598,  a  contemixirary  of  Sliake8i>eare'3,  Fnvncia  Meres, 
in  his  "  Wit's  Trcasurj-,"  publicly  proclaimed  Wilham  Shake- 
speare to  be  the  chief  living  poet  and  dramatist  of  England, 
lie  was  then  thirty-four  years  old  ;  lie  had  been  at  work  in  Lon- 
don for  about  twelve  j'ears,  of  which  the  first  sis  had  been  yeara 
of  patient  upward  atrn^le,  and  the  other  six  had  been  years 
of  increasing  power  and  prosirerity.  He  iiad  written  chronicle 
plara,  in  which  his  Muse  did  "  like  himself  heroically  sound ; " 
had  dealt  playfully  in  "  Love's  Labour's  Lost  "  with  the  Euphu- 
ism of  his  tunc ;  had  found  out  the  marvellous  wealth  of  liia 
imagination,  "glancing  from  heaven  to  earth,  fh>m  earth  to 
heaven,"  in  tlie  '* Midsummer  Night's  Dream;"  had  shown 
in  "  Itomeo  and  Juliet"  Uie  innocent  beauty  of  yonng  love 
breathing  its  harmonies  among  the  iKtty  feuds  and  hatreds  of 
mankind ;  and  in  the  "  Meichant  of  Venice  "  he  had  risen  to  » 
pure  expression  of  that  spirit  of  religion,  which,  for  many  in  ]i» 
timci  was  obscured  by  passions  of  tlie  conBict  between  creed  and 
creed.  What  the  Capulels  and  Montagues  meant  in  "  Romeo 
and  Juliet,"  tlie  Jew  and  Christian  meant  in  the  "  Merchant  of 
Venice ; "  but  in  that  play  tlte  central  thought  to  which  every 
scone  relates  gave  pivmincnoc  to  the  relation  between  Shylock 
and  Antonio. 

When  he  had  done  his  prentice  work,  and  become  master 
of  hia  craft,  every  play  of  Shakespeare's  Iwcame  a  trut!  )>oem, 
and  had  the  spiritual  unity  that  is  iu  evcrj-  great  work  of  art. 
Each  play  has  ita  own  theme  iu  some  essential  truth  of  \i6>, 
which  is  it£  soul  expressed  iu  action,  ftud  with  which  orcry 
detail  Is  in  exipiisitc  nccoiil. 

In  l.'iilU  np|>can>(t  an  improv«<l  edition  of  "Romeo  tnd 
Juliet ;  "  likewise  "  The  Passionate  Pilgrim,"  a  smnU  eollectioa 
of  lovtt-poems,  ail  ascrilu'd  on  tlie  title-page,  by  an  ndventui-ous 
publisher,  to  ShokespoArc,  who  objected  to  tliis  use  of  his  nnmu. 
ITie  volume  includes,  with  pieces  by  ShakesiKJure,  others  which 
it  is  kuown  that  he  did  not  wi1t«. 
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In  1600  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  first  printed  in  quarto  were 
"  The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  "  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream," 
*«  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,"  "  Second  Part  of  Henry  IV.," 
and  "  Henry  V." 

"  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  "  was  the  onl}-  pla}-  of  Shake- 
speare's printed  in  1602.  There  was  a  tradition  cun'ent  at  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  that  this  was  written  at  the 
request  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  was  so  much  pleased  with 
Falstaff  in  the  two  parts  of  "  King  Henry  IV.,"  that  she  com- 
manded a  play  upon  Falstaff  in  love ;  being,  moreover,  in  such 
haste  for  it,  that  it  was  to  be  written  in  fourteen  days.  This 
may  or  may  not  bo  true.  "  The  Diary  of  John  Manningham," 
a  member  of  the  Middle  Temple,  makes  known  to  us  that 
Shakespeare's  ''  Twelfth  Night "  was  acted  in  the  Middle  Tem- 
ple on  the  2d  of  Februarj',  1602.  In  that  j^ear  "  Venus  and 
Adonis  "  reached  a  sixth  edition.  It  seems  to  have  been  in  the 
earlier  part  of  this  year,  1602,  that  Shakespeare's  ^^  Hamlet " 
was  first  acted.  It  was  entered  by  a  bookseller  on  the  Station- 
era'  Register  on  the  26th  of  July,  1602. 

In  Ma}',  1602,  Shakesj^eare  continued  the  investment  of  his 
earnings  in  his  native  place,  by  bupng  of  William  and  John 
Combe  a  hundred  and  seven  acres  of  arable  land,  in  the  parish 
of  Old  Stratford,  for  three  hundred  and  twenty-seven  pounds ; 
and  later  in  the  year  he  made  two  more  purchases,  one  of  a  cot- 
tage and  its  ground  near  New  Place,  the  other,  for  sixty  pounds, 
of  a  messuage  witli  two  barns,  two  gardens,  and  two  orchards. 
He  was  extending  his  grounds  behind  New  Place  towards  the 
river. 

The  pla3's  produced  by  Shakespeare  in  the  reign  of  James 
I.,  and  their  probable  dates,  were  "Othello,"  perhaps;  — 
it  was  plaj-ed  at  Couit  Nov.  1,  1604;  —  and  "Measure  for 
Measure,"  performed  in  December,  1604 ;  "  Macbeth,"  early 
in  1606;  "King  Lear,"  acted  before  James,  Dec.  26,  1606 
(first  printed,  1608)  ;  "  Pericles  "  (on  work  by  another  hand), 
1607  or  1608  (first  printed,  1609)  ;  "Antony  and  Cleopatra," 
1608 ;  "  Ti-oilus  and  Cressida,"  early  in  1609,  of  which  two 
editions  were  printed  in  that  year,  one  of  them  before  the 
play  had  been  acted.    There  were  00  more  of  Shakespeare's 


1  plays  printed  in  qimi-to  during  his  life.  "Cymbeline"  was 
probalily  firet  acted  about  160U;  "  Coriolanus  "  nnd  "  Timon 
of  Athens,"  IfilO.  The  earliest  notice  of  a  performance  of 
the  •'  Tempest"  is  in  IGll.  It  ia  one  of  Shakespeare's  latest 
plays,  pcrliaps  his  last,  and  there  may  be  a  reference  to  tliia  J 
r  in  I*rospei'o'3  breaking  of  his  wand,  burning  of  his  books,  nnd  I 
I  dppnrtnre  from  the  magic  island.  The  notion  of  the  plaj'  is, 
indeed,  that  man,  supi-eme  in  intellect,  roaster  of  the  powers  ] 
of  t-arth  and  air,  yet  yearns  for  and  neetb  the  natural  bffe  ■ 
wHli  its  affections.  Bad  as  the  world  might  be,  and  ill  e 
had  need  him,  Prosiiero  brought  it  to  his  island,  with  all  ita 
,  Incidental  treacheries  and  all  its  incidental  grossness,  bonnd 
I  himself  with  it  again,  and  went  home  to  it.  Shakesjjeare  felt 
only  more  keenly  than  his  neighbors  all  the  ties  of  home  and 
kindred.  lie  liad  been  using  the  profits  fVom  his  art  to  moke 
himself  a  home  at  Stratfoid,  and,  while  he  hod  still  power  to 
enjoy  the  home-life  that  he  had  denied  himself  in  part  while 
he  was  earning,  he  broke  his  magic  rod,  and  went  home  finally 
to  his  wife  and  children  when  his  oge  was  al>out  forty-eight. 
"  King  Henrj-  VIII."  was  the  play  being  acted  when  the  Globe 
Theatre  was  burnt  down,  June  29,  1G13,  by  the  discharge  of 
"  chambera  "  in  Act  i.  Scene  4.  Because  Sir  Henry  Wottoa 
speaks  of  the  play  then  acted  as  "a  now  play,  called  '  All  w 
Tnie,'"  some  think  that  Shakespeare's  career  closed  with  the  | 
production  of  "  Henry  VIII.,"  in  1613.  It  has  been  said  also 
that  Shakespeare's  versiftcation  falls  into  three  periods: 
early  jieriod,  in  wliich  he  seldom  took  liberties  with  the  metre 
of  his  ten-syllabled  line;  a  second  jKriod,  in  which  cleven-syl- 
Milcd  lines  are  more  iVequent ;  and  a  late  perioil,  in  which  he 
used  much  greater  fi-ccdom.  In  "  Henrj-  VIII."  extra  syllables 
are  more  frequent  than  in  any  other  play,  and  so  distinctly 
niarkeil,  that  they  are  not  seldom  monosyllables.  Tlib  pecul- 
iarity was  inti'odiiceil  deliberately.  It  is  strongly  markeil  in  the 
most  characteristic  pass.iges,  aa  in  the  s|M?ech  of  Buckingham 
before  his  oxectition,  and  in  Wolsey's  farewell  to  his  greatness. 
The  pomp  of  the  heroic  line  is  broken  at  its  elose.  and  fall* 
succeed  cat-h  otlior,  making  a  sad  music  In  harmony  witli  the 
Cceling  of  the  scene  and  of  the  play.    For  tlie  whole  play  Is  a 
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lesson  on  the  changing  fortunes  of  men  and  their  one  trust  in 
God.  Henry  VIII.  stands  in  the  centre  as  the  earthly  Fortune 
by  whose  smile  or  frown  earthly  prosperity  is  gained  or  lost ; 
scene  after  scene  shows  rise  and  fall  of  human  fortunes  as  of 
waves  of  the  great  sea,  and  each  fall — Buckingham's,  Kather- 
ine's,  Wolsey's  —  leads  to  the  same  thought : 

"  Farewell 
The  hopes  of  Court!    My  hopes  in  heaven  do  dwell." 

The  pla}'  is  as  true  as  any  sermon  could  be  to  such  a  text  on 
the  world  and  its  pomps  as  this  from  the  39th  Psalm:  ^^Man 
walketh  in  a  vain  shadow,  and  disquieteth  himself  in  vain ;  he 
heapeth  up  riches,  and  cannot  tell  who  shall  gather  them. 
And  now,  Lord,  what  is  m}-  hope?  truly  my  hope  is  even  in 
thee." 

Shakespeare's  "  Sonnets,"  mentioned  b}'  Meres  in  1598,  were 
first  published  in  1609.  They  are  a  hundred  and  fifty-four  in 
number,  and  their  chief  theme  is  friendship.  Various  attempts 
have  been  made  to  build  sentimental  theories  upon  the  sonnets 
of  Shakespeare,  as  upon  those  of  Surrey  and  of  Sidne}'.  From 
what  has  been  said  in  former  chapters  of  the  character  of 
sonnet- writing,  from  its  origin  to  the  Elizabethan  time,  it  will 
be  understood  that  I  have  here  nothing  to  do  but  indorse 
(dropping  its  "well-nigh")  the  opinion  arrived  at  by  one  of 
the  most  thorough  Shakespeare  students  of  our  time,  Mr.  Dyce, 
who  says,  "  For  my  own  part,  repeated  perusals  of  the  '  Son- 
nets'  have  well-nigh  convinced  me  that  most  of  them  were 
composed  in  an  assumed  character  on  different  subjects,  and 
at  different  times,  for  the  amusement,  if  not  at  the  suggestion, 
of  the  author's  intimate  associates  (hence  described  b}-  Meres 
as  ^  his  sugared  sonnets  among  his  private  friends ') ;  and  though 
I  would  not  deny  that  one  or  two  of  them  refiect  his  genuine 
feelings,  I  contend  that  allusions  scattered  through  the  whole 
series  are  not  to  be  hastily  referred  to  the  personal  circum- 
stances of  Shakespeare."  The}'  are  exquisite  little  pieces, 
not  In  the  true  sonnet  measure,  but  with  a  form  of  their  own ; 
for  each  of  them  consists  merely  of  three  four-lined  stanzas  of 
alternate  rhyme  with  a  couplet  added.  Spenser's  sonnets  keep 
to  the  five  rhymes,  and  although  they  have  their  own  method 
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of  interlacement,  it  is  one  in  full  accord  with  the  natiiro  of 
kinil  of  poem.     In  a  sonnet  of  .Shakespeare's  there  are  at 
rliymes.     It  is  in  fact  simply  a  little  poem  in  tliree  four-lined 
stanzas  and  a  couplet. 

&hakes[icare  had  prepared  for  retirement  by  an  inveiitnient 
which  would  cause  him  to  diaw  even  a  main  part  of  his  income 
from  his  native  place.  This  was  the  purchase,  in  1605,  of  a 
moiety  of  a  lease  granted  in  1544  for  ninety-two  years  —  there- 
fore, with  thirtj-one  years  3-et  to  run  —  of  the  titlies,  great  and 
small,  of  Stratford,  Old  Stratfoifl,  Bishopton.  and  Welcombe. 
The  price  paid  for  this  was  four  liundi-ed  and  forty  [jonnds,  and 
the  tillies  would  produce  him  sixty  iraunds  a  year,  an 
with  the  buying  |>ower  of,  say,  Uirec  liimdred  or  four  hundred 
pounds  a  year  at  tbo  present  value  of  money.  In  1607,  oa 
the  5tU  of  June,  Shakes|>earc  mairied  I  lis  elder  daughter, 
ijusnima,  to  John  Ilnll,  a  prosperous  medical  practitioner  Ht 
Stratfoi-d.  In  February,  1008,  tlie  birth  of  Mra.  Hall's  only- 
child,  Elizabeth,  taaiie  Sliakesi)eare  a  giandfather;  and 
•September  of  that  year  his  mother  died.  In  1612,  nt  which 
time  probably  SliakesiKnrc  bad  retired  to  New  Place,  lie 
engagral  in  k  lawsuit  arising  out  of  bis  sliai-e  of  the  tilbes.  His 
brother  Richard  died  in  February,  l(il3.  A  month  aflcrwarda 
lie  bought  ft  house  near  tJie  Blackdiars  Tlieati'c  for  a  hundred 
jind  forty  pounds,  paying  eighty  jmunds  and  mortgaging  for 
tbo  rest,  then  paying  the  mortgage  off,  and  leasing  the  liDuao 
to  John  Robinson.  In  June  of  the  same  year,  1GI3,  the  Glob« 
Tlieatiw  was  burnt  down  while  "  Henry  VIII."  was  being  aet«(l, 
but  be  seems  then  to  have  had  no  sbai'e  in  the  property.  In 
1614  Shnkcsi^eare  was  active,  with  others  of  his  neighborhoodf 
in  protecting  the  rights  to  common  lands  near  Stratfoi-d  against 
an  enclosure  scheme.  In  1615  he  was  still  intcrest«d  In  the 
cnrlosura  question.  In  1616  be  mamwl  bis  other  daughter, 
Judith,  to  Tbom&B  Quiney,  a  vintner  and  wine-merchant  at 
Stiatford,  who  was  four  years  younger  than  herself.  Shake- 
speare bad  given  directions  for  his  will  in  Uic  preceding  Janu- 
ary, but  it  was  executed  on  the  S5lh  of  March.  He  died  on 
the  23il  of  the  following  April,  1616,  agml  Hfty-two.  An  nfler> 
thought  of  K  bequest  to  his  wilb  of  "  tlic  second  best  bed 
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been  weakly  taken  as  evidence  of  want  of  affection.  It  would 
be  at  least  as  reasonable  to  sa}',  that,  as  the  best  bed  in  most 
houses  is  that  of  the  guest-chamber,  the  second  best  becomes 
that  of  the  husband  and  wife,  and  the  special  bequest  was, 
therefore,  dictated  by  a  feeling  of  domestic  tenderness. 

Shakespeare's  wife  survived  until  1623.  That  was  the  year 
in  which  his  plays  were  first  collected  in  a  folio,  as  "  Mr. 
William  Shakespeare's  Comedies,  Histories,  and  Tragedies. 
Published  according  to  the  True  Originall  Copies."  The  other 
three  folios  appeared  in  1632,  1663  (with  "Pericles"  and  six 
spurious  pla3's  added,  namely,  "The  London  Prodigal,"  "The 
History  of  Thomas  Lord  Cromwell,"  "  Sir  John  Oldcastle  Lord 
Cobham,"  "The  Puritan  Widow,"  "A  Yorkshire  Tragedy," 
and  the  "  Tragedy  of  Locrine  "),  and  1685  (also  including  the 
spurious  plan's) . 

3.  Of  the  dramatists  who  rose  around  Shakespeare,  the 
ablest  was  Ben  Jonson.  He  was  of  a  North  country  family, 
son  of  a  gentleman  who  was  ruined  by  religious  persecution  in 
the  reign  of  Mar}-,  who  became  a  x>reacher  in  Elizabeth's  reign, 
and  who  died  a  month  before  the  poet's  birth,  in  1573.  Ben 
Jonson's  mother  took  a  brickla3^er  for  second  husband,  and  at 
some  time  during  Ben's  childhood  she  was  living  in  Hartshorn 
Lane,  near  Charing  Cross.  The  boy  was  first  taught  in  the 
parish  school  of  St.  Martin's,  and  then  owed  to  the  kindness 
of  William  Camden  an  admission  to  Westminster  School.  He 
is  said  to  have  tried  his  stepfather's  business  for  a  little  while, 
before  he  went  to  fight  against  Spain  as  a  volunteer  in  the  Low 
Countries.  When  he  came  home  he  joined  the  pla3'ers  and  mar- 
ried. In  1597  he  was  a  sharer  in  the  company  of  the  Rose  at 
Bankside.  In  these  early  days,  according  to  the  opinion  of  some 
writers,  Ben  Jonson  acted  the  old  Marshal  Jcronimo  In  Thomas 
K^'d's  "  Spanish  Ti-aged^',"  and  likewise  enriched  the  play  with 
an  effective  scene  between  mad  old  Jeronirao  and  a  painter,  in 
the  manner  of  the  earlier  Elizabethan  di*ama.  In  1596  Ben 
Jonson's  comedy,  "  Ever}'  Man  in  his  Humour  "  was  produced, 
with  Italian  characters  and  a  scene  laid  at  Florence.  He  then 
revised  it,  made  the  characters  all  English,  and  laid  the  scene 
in  and  between  Coleman  Street  and  Hoxton.     In  this,  its  pres- 
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cnt  shape,  it  was  perrormcd  in  1598  by  the  companj'  to  which  ] 
Shakespeare  belonged,  the  name  of  Shakespeare  himself  stand- 
ing at  the  head  of  the  list   of  actors.      "Every  Man   in  his  ] 
Humour"  is  a  true  comedy  carefully  constructed.     Its  action, 
contained  within  a  single  daj',  oijens  at  six  in  the  morning,  and  I 
ends  with  a  supper.    The  course  of  time  is  unobtrusively  but  I 
exactly  marked  as  the  story  proceeds  \  and  the  plot  is  not  only  I 
contrived  to  show  viirieties  of  character,  each  marked  by  a 
ciaj  humor  or  prcdominauce   of  one  jieciiliar  quality',  but  the  I 
incidents  are  run  ingeniously  into  a  dramatic  knot  which  the  J 
fifth  act  unties.     But  Ben  Jonson's  next  three  plays 
another  character;    they  were  not  so  much  true  comedies  na  J 
briglit  dramatic  satires,  based  on  a  noble  sense  of  life  and  of  ] 
the  poet's  place  in  it.     "  Every  Man  out  of  his   Humour," 
produced  in   1599,  "Cynthia's  Revels,"  in  1600,  and  "The  1 
■Poetaster,"  in  ICOl,  were  annual  satires;   Uio  first  touching  j 
especially  the  citizens,  the  second  the  courtiers,  and  the  tliii'd  I 
the  poets,  in  as  far  as  any  of  these  lived  for  aims  below  the  ] 
dignity  of  manhood.     Ben  Jonson  was  at  th.it  time  of  his  life  I 
tall,  meagre,  large-boned,  with  a  ix>ck-markcd  face  and  eager  I 
eyes;  a  poet  and  keen  satirist,  with  a  true  reverence  for  all  T 
that  was  noble,  a  lolly  sense  of  the  aims  of  literature,  and  a  1 
young  zeal  to  set  tlio  world  to  riglits,  with  a  bold  temper  and  I 
an  over-readiness  for  self-assertion.     In  "Cynthia's  Revels" 
he  jested  acomftiUy  at  the  Kiipliuisms  and  shallow  giaces  of  the  ] 
court,  at  lives  spent  in  the  mere  study  of  aii-s  and  j 
"Would  any  reasonable  creature,"  he  asked  through  one  of  ] 
his  characters,  "  make  tJicsc  his  serious  studies  and  perfections,  I 
much  less  only  live  to  these  ends,  to  be  the  false  pleasure  of  a  ] 
few,  the  tnic  love  of  none,  and  tlic  just  laughter  of  all?  "     He 
nrged  for  the  court  idlers,  in  words  cliaracteristic  of  the  mind 
that  made  him,  next  to  8hakesi>earc,  foremost  among  English 
drnmalisls : 

"  That  IheK  vNin  Jnjri,  lii  which  Uicir  wilts  cnuauniQ 

Such  jiowitrs  nf  wit  nnd  Mill  u  am  at  force 

To  nlSL-  Uieir  buiiigt  Ui  ctDriiity, 

May  tw  coiivurted  uii  works  DllinK  men ; 

And,  lor  lliR  practice:  of  a  forced  look, 

Au  Milic  gustuTG,  or  »  tu*Uau  plinae, 
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Study  the  native  frame  of  a  true  heart, 

An  inward  comeliness  of  bounty,  knowledge, 

And  spirit  that  may  conform  them  actually 

To  God's  high  figures,  which  they  have  in  power." 

When  Dekker  and  Marston  considered  themselves  to  have  been 
l)ointed  at  in  the  ''  Poetaster,"  they  resolved  to  give  a  taste  of 
his  own  whip  to  the  too  ardent  satirist,  whose  vivid  impersona- 
tions of  the  follies  of  society  were  looked  uix)n  as  pei-sonal 
attacks  by  all  the  men  in  whom  such  follies  were  conspicuous. 
Dekker  wrote  his  '' Satiromastix  "  (whip  for  the  satirist),  and 
it  was  acted  as  a  retort  on  Jonson's  "Poetaster."  But  al- 
though Ben  Jonson's  own  admirable  bully.  Captain  Tucca,  was 
reproduced  and  let  loose  upon  him  to  abuse  him  roughly,  yet 
through  the  character  of  Demetrius  and  Crispinus,  by  whom 
Dekker  and  Marston  held  themselves  to  have  been  attacked, 
and  who  were  also  reproduced,  the  retort  was  made  in  a  tone 
that  showed  the  quarrel  to  be,  as  a  Latin  motto  to  the  printed 
book  expressed,  among  friends  only.  The  motto  said,  "I 
speak  only  to  friends,  and  that  uix>n  compulsion."  One  pas- 
sage will  serve  as  sufficient  evidence  of  this.  Ben  Jonson,  as 
Horace  Junior,  is  made  to  plead  for  his  satii*es  of  citizens  and 
others : 

"  Horace.    What  could  I  do,  out  of  a  just  rgvenge, 
But  bring  them  to  the  stage  ?    They  envy  me, 
Because  I  hold  more  worthy  company. 

'*  Demetrius,    Good  Horace,  no.    My  cheeks  do  blush  for  thme 
As  often  as  thou  speaks' t  so.    Where  one  true 
And  nobly  virtuous  spirit  for  thy  best  part 
Loves  thee,  I  wish  one  ten  with  all  my  heart. 
I  make  account  I  put  up  as  deep  share 
In  any  good  man's  love  which  thy  worth  earns 
As  thou  thyself.    We  envy  not  to  see 
Thy  friends  with  bays  to  crown  thy  poesie. 
No,  here  the  gall  lies,  we  that  know  what  stuff 
Thy  very  heart  Is  made  of,  know  the  stalk 
On  which  thy  learning  grows,  and  can  give  lifo 
To  thy  (once  dying )^  baseness,  yet  must  we 
Bance  antics  on  your  paper — 

*^  Horace.    Fannius  — 

''  Crispinus.    This  makes  us  angry,  but  not  envious. 
Ho,  were  thy  warpt  soul  put  in  a  new  mould, 
rd  wear  thee  as  a  jewel  set  in  gold." 
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In  that  spirit  Dekker  resolved  to  let  liis  eager,  positive  fKond 
Ben  feel  in  his  own  person  liow  he  liked  l)eing  Iield  up  to  the 
town  as  tlic  butt  of  satire.     Jonson  rfjiUed  with  an  "Apolo-J 
geticai  Dialogue  "  uppended  to  Iiis  "  Poetaster,"  and  urged,  i 
Im;  had  always  ut^ed,  tliat  hia  books  were  taught  "  to  spare  t 
jKi'sons,  and  to  speak  tlic  vices."    But,  ia  fact,  he  gcncroiu 
yielded,  and  said : 

"  Since  the  Comic  Muse 

Hath  proved  ao  oinlnouB  to  me,  1  will  try 
If  Tragedy  liave  a  more  kind  aspect. 
Her  fiivore  in  my  next  I  will  pursue, 
Where,  if  I  prove  the  pleasure  but  of  one, 
So  he  jiKliciouH  be,  he  shall  be  alone 
A  theatre  unto  me." 

"  The  Mermaid  "  was  a  tavern  by  Cheapside,  lietween  Bre< 
Street  and  Friday  Street,  accessible  fWiin  either ;  and  Iiere  Sir 
T\'nlt«r  Raleigti  is  said  to  have  estalilished  a  club,  at  which 
Shakespeare,  lien  Jonson,  Beaumont,  Fletcher,  and  other  wit8 
of  tlic  time,  met.  The  chib  founded  by  Raleigh  ia  m3tJiical,  but 
"The  Mermaid"  was  a  famous  tavern,  and  lliat  tlie  wits  of  the 
time  fWiqiicnted  it  we  liave  witness  in  Beaumont's  lines  to  JunsoDi 
whicU  recall  — 

"  What  things  we  have  seen 
Done  at  '  The  Hvrmnid ' !    Heard  words  that  have  bean 
So  nimble  and  so  full  of  snbtile  flnme, 
Aa  If  thnl  every  one  from  whom  Ihsy  came 
Had  niuuiil  lu  put  M»  wlu>l«  wil  in  s  jest, 
And  had  resolved  to  live  &  lool  the  rest 
Of  his  dull  life." 

Ben  Jonson,  under  James  I.,  gradually  became  the  convivial 
centre  of  a  gniup  of  men  of  genius,  and  owed  his  predominance 
to  a  real  Inlellcclnal  power,  Tho  playhouse  audience  was  losing 
its  olil  national  character.  Sccvsslun  of  tlioite  men  who  might 
have  said  "Amen"  al  llio  close  of  tlie  "Looking-glass  for 
London  and  Knglaitd"  Dicant  Uic  gradual  loss  of  a  main 
clement  in  thit  audience,  —  that  part  of  it  on  which  a  dramatist 
who  is  intensely  earnest  can  rely  for  BjTnpnthy-  Tlie  BJiallow- 
ness  of  the  king's  etinrnclrr  m.ide  bin  patronage  of  tlie  stage 
no  remedy  for  this.     Fewer  men  came  to  the  jilayliouee  willi 
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their  souls  ready  to  answer  to  the  touch  of  genius.  The  range 
of  Shakespeare's  plots  was  wide  as  humanity,  and  in  the  true 
Elizabethan  drama  there  is  throughout  variety  of  motive  for 
the  action  of  the  dramas.  But  we  have  not  gone  far  into  the 
reign  of  James  I.  before  we  find  this  range  becoming  narrowed. 
The  lower  standard  of  the  audiences  for  whom  the  pla^^wright 
worked  limited  the  expression  of  his  highest  power.  In  the 
Elizabethan-Stuart  drama  the  plots  nearly  all  turn  upon  animal 
love.  Ben  Jonson  did  not  stoop  to  this.  His  pla^s  had  variety 
of  theme,  and  through  their  wit  and  humor  a  vigorous  mind 
was  often  uttering  its  wisdom  to  the  deaf.  He  and  his  hearers 
were  out  of  accord.  He  spoke  of  them  and  to  them  with  an 
aiTOgant  disdain,  which  the}'  in  part  deserved ;  and  at  last,  after 
3'ears  of  impatient  serAice,  while  their  degradation  had  been 
steadily  proceeding,  he  turned  from  them  with  bitter  words  of 
loathing.  Ben  Jonson' s  self-assertion  went  too  far;  but  that 
which  provoked  it  was  a  real  change  in  the  character  of  the 
dramatist's  public.  The  growth  of  Puritanism  outside  the 
theatre  withdrew,  as  has  been  said,  an  important  element  fi'om 
the  playhouse  audience.  Plan's  were  then  written  to  please  the 
class  of  men  who  were  left  as  patrons  of  the  stage,  and  the 
change  thus  made  in  the  plays  would  quicken  the  defection  of 
the  better  sort  of  pla^-goers.  But  while  Ben  Jonson  disdained 
the  judgment  of  these  later  audiences,  there  was  no  disdainful 
spirit  in  his  dealing  with  true  men.  He  looked  up  to  Shake- 
speare, and  the  fittest  eulog^^  of  Shakespeare's  genius  that  any 
Englishman  had  written  came  from  Ben  Jonson.  In  his  later 
life  3'oung  men  of  genius  gathered  about  him  and  looked  up  to 
him ;  he  called  them  heartil}'  his  sons,  and  had  frank  pride  in 
their  achievements.  Of  Shakespeare,  it  was  Ben  Jonson  who 
sang: 

''  How  far  thou  didst  our  Lyly  outshine, 
Or  sporting  Eyd,  or  Marlowe's  mighty  line. 
And  though  thou  hadst  small  Latin,  and  less  Greek, 
From  thence  to  honor  thee  I  will  not  seek 
For  names;  but  call  forth  thundering  JSschylos, 
Euripides,  and  Sophocles  to  us, 
Pacuvius,  Accius,  him  of  Cordova,  dead, 
To  life  again,  to  hear  thy  buskin  tread. 
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Anil  shake  a  sta^;  or,  when  tliy  socks  were  on. 
Leave  thee  nloiie  for  llie  comparison 
Of  all  that  insolent  Greece  or  haitghtf  Rome 
Sent  forth,  or  since  did  from  tlieir  ashes  come. 
Triumph,  my  Britain !  thou  haat  one  to  show, 
To  whom  all  scenes  of  Europe  homage  owe. 
lie  was  not  of  an  age,  but  tor  all  time ! 
And  all  the  Muses  still  were  in  their  prime, 
Wheu,  like  Apollo,  he  came  forth  to  warm 
Our  ears,  or  like  a  Mercury  to  cliarm. 
Nature  herself  was  pi'oud  of  Iiis  designs. 
And  joyed  to  wear  the  dressing  of  his  lines," 

Ben  Jonson's  tragedy  of  "  Sejanus,"  produced  in  1603,  with 
work  in  it  tiom  another  liand,  was  not  very  successfuli  but  it 
succeeded  better  after  he  had  recast  it  in  part  and  made  it  all 
his  own.  It  was  printed  in  1605 ;  and  llie  small  criticisms  of  » 
pedantic  age  Ben  Jonson  foreat«Ucd  with  footnotes  citing  thft 
authority  for  all  tliat  lie  had  worked  into  an  harmonious  ai>d 
TCry  noble  play.  Because  the  footnotes  were  there,  and  looked 
emdite,  the  superficial  thing  to  do  was  lo  pronounce  the  play 
pedantic.  But  it  is  not  pedantic.  Jonson  was  no  pedant;  he 
had  carried  on  for  himself  the  education  received  nt  Wostmin- 
Bter  Sdiool,  was  a  good  scholar,  delighted  in  bis  studies,  and 
accumulated  a  good  library,  wliicli,  in  the  latter  pait  of  his  life, 
waa  burnt.  Btit  he  was  true  poet  and  true  artist.  His  IjTica 
I  rank  with  the  Iwst  of  a  lime  when  nobody  wrote  dramas  who 
'  was  not  i>oct  enough  to  produce  niuHlcol  songs.  No  man  enn 
be  a  dramatist,  in  any  real  sense  of  the  word,  wlio  cannot 
produce  good  lyrics.  Tlic  gi-eater  includes  the  less.  As  drama- 
tist, Jonson  had  not  Shakespeare's  wealth  of  fancj',  his  senso 
of  kindred  with  oil  forms  of  life  —  one  source  of  that  nioro 
than  insight  into  character,  of  that  power  of  being  in  inin^pnn- 
tion  all  that  man  can  be,  which  caused  his  tharactor-paintiiif;  to 
stand  quite  alone  in  the  world's  literature.  Nobody  but  Sliake- 
BjKarc  OT-ermadc  men  speak  as  from  within,  and,  one  might  say, 
betray  themselves,  as  men  an<l  women  do  in  real  life,  so  that 
in  his  mimic  woild  the  persons  arc  us  \ariou»ly  judged  and  trieil 
by  OS  many  t«sl8  aa  if  one  wert^  <liscussing  wi^nh  and  dee<U  of 
living  people.      All  other  dramaliste  have  painted  men  and 
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women  as  they  saw  them  and  we  see  them,  from  without ;  not 
rcprocUicing  Ufe,  but  drawing  pictures  of  it. 

Ben  Jonson  judged  himself  aright,  and  wrote  onlj'  two 
tragedies.  But  each  of  them  has  a  clear  artistic  stmcture, 
with  dignity  in  its  main  thought,  and  vigorous  dramatic  scenes, 
from  which,  thougli  it  be  tragedy,  the  humor  of  the  satirist  is 
not  entirely  absent.  Sejanus  rises  by  base  arts  ;  he  spurns  the 
gods,  but  has  within  his  liouse  a  shrine  to  Fortune.  He  scorns 
the  spiritual  aims  of  life,  works  grossly  for  material  success, 
and  from  his  pinnacle  of  state  falls  to  be  dashed  in  pieces. 

*'Let  this  example  move  the  insolent  man 
Not  to  grow  proud  and  careless  of  the  gods." 

There  is  a  scene  at  the  opening  of  the  second  Act  in  which 
Eudemus,  the  physician,  is  painting  the  cheeks  of  Livia.  The 
dialogue  blends  meanest  frivolity  with  a  hght  i)lanning  of  the 
most  atrocious  crime,  and  shows  how  Ben  Jonson,  following  his 
own  bent,  could  join  a  stern  sense  of  the  tragic  in  life  with  the 
humor  of  the  comic  ix)et.  There  is  a  ver}-  light  touch  of  the 
spirit  of  comedy,  suggesting  the  relation  of  small  men  to  great 
eventB,  in  the  fidgety  movements  of  Consul  Regulus,  who  has 
been  called  out  of  his  bed,  in  the  thiitl  Scene  of  the  fifth  Act. 
In  some  character  of  a  ix)ugh,  honest  censor,  Ben  Jonson  him- 
self often  walked  abroad  through  his  own  plays.  Thus,  in 
**  Sejanus,*!  he  may  be  said  to  have  embodied  himself  in  the 
part  of  Arruntius. 

In  these  first  years,  also,  of  James's  reign,  there  was  so  little 
of  the  ill-will  of  small  minds  following  the  stage  controversy 
raised  by  Marston  and  Dekker  in  "  Satiromastix,"  that  Jonson 
and  Dekker  were  working  together,  in  1603,  at  a  masque  for  the 
cit3'  of  London  on  his  Majesty's  accession  ;  and  one  of  Marston's 
best  pla^-s  —  the  '^Malcontent,"  written  probably  in  1G03,  and 
certainly  published  in  two  editions  in  1604  —  was  dedicated  to 
Ben  Jonson  as  his  liberal  and  cordial  friend.  In  1005,  when 
"Sejanus"  was  printed,  Marston's  friendship  for  Ben  Jonson 
appeared  in  the  front  of  it;  and  in  that  3'ear,  also,  Ben 
Jonson  was  fellow-worker  with  Marston  and  Chapman  in  the 
play  of  "Eastward  Ho."  The  play  contained  a  sentence  — 
afterwards  expunged  —  that  offended  the  king,  and  brought  the 
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Titera  into  troable ;  but  its  whole  character  of  Sir  Petronol 
^lasli  was  a  satire  upon  bis  Alajcstj-'s  great  cbeajicning  of  tl 
lonors  of  kniglithood.    The  play  itself,  witli  some  fVcedom  ( 
l«lail,  was  supremely  moral  in  its  design,  being  a  eontr 
Jelween  the  careers  of  the  iille  and  the  industrious  apprentice,  i 

Ben  Jonsoii,  who  hail  many  friends  among  tlie  abler  men  ( 
rank  at  court,  liegaii  at  the  outset  of  James's  reign  to  find  em 
ploynicnt  aa  a  writer  of  court  masques.     In  this  fonn  of  wrf 
ing  —  which  had  been  untouched  by  Shakespeare  —  ht 
Ilia  own  day  easily  the  first.     But  his  true  strength  fl 
|Jonn  of  comedy  exclusively  his  own,  broad  and  deep,  generona^ 
a  its  aim,  with  scorn  for  all  that  is  base,  lively  in  its  painting 
X  great  variety  of  characters,  each  with  some  one  predomi- 
lating  feature  which  he  called  its  humor,  and  strong  throughout 
rith  a  manly  vigor  of  thought  that  gives  a  bracing  i 
^tellectual  cnei'gj:  to  every  scone.     Tlic  reader's  mind,  after  |^ 
mbie  through  "  Volj«jnc  "  or  "  The  Alchemist,"  feels  as  h 
might  after  a  wholesome  walk  in  the  sea-breeze. 
>n,  about  thirty  years  old  at  the  accession  of  James  ] 
Iras  about  thirty-two  when,   alter   "Scjnnns,"   he  produce 
!'  Voli»nc,  or  the  Fox,"  in  lOOo ;  then  followed  two  more  of 
Iris  masterpieces,  '*  EpictEnc,  or  the  Silent  Woman,"  in  1609, 
Bid   "The  Alchemist,"  in   JGIO.      His  other  tragedy  cama 
Kxt,  "Catiline,"  in  IGIl.     For  twelve  years,  during  this  carli«~ 
part  of  bis  life,  Ben  Jonson  had  been  n  Roman  Catholic ; 
e  had  by  this  time  rejoined  the  Church  of  England.     In  16l4 
e  was  in  Franco  as  companion  and  tutor  to  Sir  Walter  ] 
Sigh's  son.     When  he  came  home  he  jwured  scorn  upon  t 
Mtsidc  show  of  Puritanism,  in  his  "  Bartholomew  Fair," 
oduceil,  in  161C,  the  year  of  Shakcs|>e arc's  death,  n  comeily" 
'  The  Devil  is  an  Ass,"  in  which  the  imp  Pug,  having 
Iribtnined  a  holiday  OD  earth,  went  back  a  lost  fiend  as  to  his 
meter,  for  said  Satan  to  him : 

"Wliom  hut  ihoit  (loolt  Willi, 
Woman  or  man,  ihis  <luy,  but  bavi?  untune  thco 
Some  wny,  anil  niuHt  liavi>  pruveil  Uio  Iwiicr  QeniU  ?" 

Each  party  in  tlie  rising  <«ntrovcrsy  of  the  daj  had  !la  mean 
PDUl  of  camp-followei's.  serving  Uie  times  for  their  own  advan- 
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tage.  If  Zeal-of-the-Land  Busy  in  "  Bartholomew  Fair  "  repre- 
sented one  of  the  untruths  of  the  time,  the  truth  he  parodied 
was  in  the  good  men  of  all  parties.  It  was  in  Ben  Jonson 
among  the  rest,  and  he  uttered  it  in  his  own  way  as  a  come- 
dian, very  distinctly  in  this  play,  which  followed  next  after 
*' Bartholomew  Fair."  In  the  same  year,  1616,  Ben  Jonson 
published  a  folio  as  the  firat  volume  of  his  ''  Works,"  including 
not  plays  only,  but  epigrams  and  miscellaneous  poems  gathered 
under  the  title  of  ^'  The  Forest."  In  this  year  Jonson  ceased 
to  write  for  the  pla^'house.  He  continued  to  produce  court 
masques,  but  wrote  no  more  plays  for  the  public  stage  until 
after  the  death  of  James  I.  The  degree  of  M.A.  was  con- 
ferred on  him  in  1619  by  the  University  of  Oxford ;  and,  at 
the  cost  of  some  trouble,  Ben  Jonson  escaped  being  knighted 
by  King  James. 

After  the  death  of  James  I.  in  1625,  Ben  Jonson  was  driven 
to  the  stage  again  by  poverty.  The  town  did  not  receive  his 
play,  *'  The  Staple  of  News,"  produced  in  1625,  with  much 
favor ;  and  at  the  close  of  that  year  the  poet  had  a  stroke  of 
palsy.  He  had  bad  health  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  His 
play  of  "  The  New  Inn,"  acted  in  January,  1630,  was  driven 
ftom  the  stage ;  and  it  was  then  that  Jonson  turned  upon  the 
playhouse  audiences  with  an  indignant  ode.  At  the  end  of 
1631  a  quarrel  with  our  first  great  architect  of  the  Renais- 
sance, Inigo  Jones,  who  invented  the  machinery  for  the  court 
masques,  deprived  Jonson  of  all  court  patronage ;  and  in  1632 
and  1633  he  was  compelled  to  write  feebly  for  the  public  stage 
his  last  plays,  *'  The  Magnetic  Lady  "  and  "  The  Tale  of  a 
Tub."  But  afl;er  this,  court  favor  and  city  favor,  which  also 
had  been  withdrawn,  were  regained  for  him.  He  had  a  pension 
from  court  of  a  hundred  pounds  and  a  tierce  of  canary.  The 
favor  of  all  the  good  jwets  of  the  time  was  with  him  alwaj's. 
In  the  latter  part  of  James's  reign  Jonson  had  lodged  at  a 
comb-maker's,  outside  Temple  Bar.  Just  within  Temple  Bar, 
and  between  it  and  the  Middle  Temple  gate,  was  a  tavern, 
which  had  for  its  sign  Dunstan,  the  saint  of  the  parish,  with 
the  devil's  nose  in  his  tongs.  It  was  called,  therefore,  the 
«*  Devil  Tavern."    Here  Ben  Jonson  gathered  about  him  the 
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i  when  disease  was  closing  in  upon  fiim,  lie  was  all  pqpt  aguin,  at 
work  on  his  pastoral  play  of  "  The  Sad  Shepheid,  or  a  Tale 
of  Robin  Hood."  which  he  left  unfinished.  He  died  in  August, 
1637,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbej'.  There  was  ques- 
tion of  a  monument,  but  none  was  raised.  One  Jade  Y 
gave  a  mason  cighteen-pcnco  to  cut  on  the  stone  over  llio  grttv 
"  O  rare  Ben  Jonson." 

4.  Francis  Beamnoat  and  John  Fletcher,  whose  plays 
belong  entirely  to  the  reign  of  James  I.,  first  npijoared  together 
ns  fnends  of  Ben  Jonson,  each  of  them  furnishing  verses  pro- 
fixed  to  the  firet  publication  of  '*  Volpone,"  in  1G07.    Johi 
Fletcher,  the  elder  of  the  two  friends,  was  bora  at  Ry 
157li,  when  his  father  —  ten  years  afterwards  a  bishop- 
vicar  there.     He  was  educated  at  home  and  at  Benet  College,'' 
Cambridge ;  anerwa«.is  came  to  Loudon,  and  began  his  careerj 
aa  a  dramatist,  at  the  age  of  about  twenty-seven,  with 
Woman  Hater  "  and  "  Thierry  and  Theodoret,"  both  perha] 
written  bcfoi'e  ho  entered  into  literarj'  partnership  with  Beat 
mont. 

Francis  Beaumont  was  about  ten  years  younger  than  Flctdifir. 
He  was  the  third  son  of  Sir  Francis  Beaumont,  Justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas;  was  born  probnbly  in  luH6;  admitted 
thirteenth  year  a  gentleman -commoner  of  Broadgntes  Hall  (now 
Pembroke  College),  Oxford;  left  the  university  without  a  di 
gree  ;  and  at  the  age  of  about  scventeeu  was  enterei]  of  Ihi?  Innec-i 
Temple.  In  1602  he  published  a  {uu-aphrasc  of  Old's  taiej 
of"  Sahnacis  and  nermaphroditua ;  "  and  in  1607,  when  ho  wa^j 
twenty-one  aud  Fletcher  thir^'-ono,  Uo  wrote  his  lines  ini 
praise  of  Ben  Jonson's  "  Volpone."  Thenceforth,  until  th»] 
year  of  ShakcB]}care's  death,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  cIobqi 
IHends,  worked  together  for  the  players.  Beaumont  had  pri- 
vate means,  and  married.  Fletcher  depended  on  his  earnings,! 
Beaumont  died  a  few  weeks  before  Shakesjwaro,  iu  Uiircli, 
IClti ;  all  iiUtys,  therefore,  that  arc  the  joint  work  of  Beaunionti 
ami  Fletcher,  were  pi^xluced  during  the  ten  years  between  1G081 
and  1616.  John  Fletcher  was  not  only  ten  years  older  ttiiUL' 
Beaumont,  but  he  sunivcd  him  uiuo years,  aud  w&s  solo  author. 
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of  many  of  the  plays  kpown  as  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's. 
Beau  nt,  as  dramatist,  wrote  probably  no  work  that  was  all 
his  own,  except  in  1613  a  masque  on  the  marriage  of  the  Princess 
Elizabeth.  Fletcher  wrote  a  play  or  two  of  his  own  before  the 
partnership  began ;  probably  four  plan's  wholly  his  own  were 
produced  during  the  partnership;  and  he  continued  to  write 
during  the  nine  or  ten  3ears  between  Beaumont's  death,  in 
March,  161G,  and  his  own  death  by  the  plague,  in  August,  1625. 
Omitting  a  few  doubtful  works,  about  forty  plays  were  written 
entirely  by  John  Fletcher,  and  thirteen  were  probably  the  joint 
work  of  the  paitnei-s.  These  were  ''  Philaster,"  "  The  Maid's 
Tragedy,"  "A  King  and  no  King,"  ''The  Knight  of  the  Bum- 
ing  Pestle,"  *' Cupid's  Revenge,"  "The  Coxcomb,"  "Four 
Pla^-s  in  One,"  "  The  Scornful  Lady,"  "  The  Honest  Man's  For- 
tune,"  ''  The  Little  French  Lawyer,"  ''  Wit  at  Several  Weap- 
ons,"  ''A  Right  Woman,"  and  ''The  Laws  of  Candy."  In 
verses  "  On  Mr.  Beaumont,  written  presently  after  his  death," 
by  his  friend  John  Earle,  then  a  young  man,  credit  is  given  to 
Beaumont  for  the  first  three  plan's  named  in  this  list.  Francis 
Beaumont  and  Ben  Jonson  were  hearty  friends.  The  elder 
poet  wrote  of  the  j'ounger : 

'*  How  I  do  love  thee,  Beaumont,  and  thy  Muse, 
That  unto  me  dost  such  religion  use! 
How  I  do  fear  myself,  that  am  not  worth 
The  least  indulgent  thought  thy  pen  drops  forth  I" 

Tradition,  dating  from  their  own  time,  gave  preeminence  to 
Fletcher  for  luxuriance  of  fancy  and  invention,  and  to  Beau- 
mont for  critical  judgment,  to  which  it  was  said  that  even  Ben 
Jonson  submitted  his  writings.  The  wit  and  poetry  of  these 
plays  were  spent  chiefly  on  themes  of  love.  Their  authors, 
capable  of  higher  flights,  so  far  accommodated  their  good  work 
to  the  lower  tone  of  the  playhouse  as  to  earn  praise  for  having 
^'  understood  and  imitated  much  better  than  Shakcs^^eare  the 
conversation  of  gentlemen  whose  wild  debaucheries  and  quick- 
ness of  wit  in  repartees  no  poet  can  ever  pamt  as  they  have 
done.  Humor,  which  Ben  Jonson  derived  from  particular  per- 
sons, they  made  it  not  their  business  to  describe;  they  rep- 
resented all  the  passions  very  lively/'     So  Beaumont  and 


I  Fletcher  were  praised  hy  Drj'den  in  tlie  time  of  Charles  11., 
when  tlieir  playa  were  "the  most  pleasant  and  frequent  enter- _ 
tainments  of  the  stage,  two  of  theirs  being  acteil  through  t 
year  for  one   of  Shaliospe are's   or   Jonson's."     We  shall  s 
how  in  that  later  Stuart  time  "The  Maid's  Tragedy"  WM 
dealt  with.     As  flrat  prodnccd,  in  1609.  it  ended  tragically  fof 
a  king  of  Rhodes,  and  its  last  wortls  were : 
"On  Iitatful  kings 

Uplook'tl-for  sudden  ileailiB  from  Heov'n  are  sent; 

But  curst  is  Ua  that  la  iheir  InBtruraenl." 
Here  was  the  good  Elizabethan  sense  of  common  right  and" 
duty,  guarded  by  a  line  in  reeognilion  of  the  Bacrc<lnes8  of 
royal  persons.  "The  Faithful  Hhepherdcsa,"  by  Fletcher 
alono,  produced  early  in  1610,  was  above  the  playhouse  stand- 
ard of  taste  and  morality,  being  a  pastoral  play  in  praise  of 
maiden  Innocence,  dantily  versified  and  most  pure  in  its  design, 
although  its  moral  is  sometimes  enforced  by  scenes  wliich,  as 
men  now  judge,  depict  loo  freely  the  evil  they  condemn.  Tlmt 
is  a  question  only  of  change  in  oonventioual  opinion ;  the  tras 
mind  of  the  play  is  absolutely  pure. 

"The  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle,"  b)"  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  was  a  lively  burlesque  on  the  taate  (br  high-flown 
romances,  which  Cervantes  had  attacked  only  six  years  before 
in  his  "Don  i.juixoto."  A  citizen,  siieaJcing  from  among  the 
audience,  stoi>3  tlie  actors  at  their  prologue,  says  there  shall  be 
a  grocer  in  the  play,  and  he  shall  do  admirable  things.  The 
cttizen's  wife  says  he  shall  kill  a  lion  with  a  pestle ;  and  their 
man.  Ralph,  is  the  man  to  do  it.  Ualph,  being  thus  forced  on 
the  players,  burlesques  the  taste  for  Falmcrin  of  England ;  ap- 
pears, with  squire  and  dwarf,  as  a  knight,  who  swears  by  his 
ancestor  Amadia  of  Gaul ;  has  an  inn  described  to  hira  by  his 
squire  as  an  ancient  castle  held  by  tlie  old  knight  of  the  most 
holy  order  of  "The  Bell,"  who  has  three  aquii-es,  Chainlier- 
lino,  Taj>Btero,  and  Osttero ;  and  when  the  tapster  answers  a 
lancc-knock  at  the  tloor,  addresses  him  in  this  fashion : 
"FolrSquim  Tapsloro,  I,  a  wandering  kulght, 
Ulght  of  llio  numln({  I'etUo,  in  llie  quest 
01  Ilili  fair  lody'i  cuikot  anil  wrought  pune, 
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Losing  myself  in  this  vast  wilderness, 
Am  to  this  castle  well  by  fortune  brought ; 
Where  hearing  of  the  goodly  entertain 
Your  kniglit  of  holy  order  of  *  The  Bell  * 
Gives  to  all  damsels  and  all  errant  knights, 
I  thought  to  knock,  and  now  am  bold  to  enter." 

This  earliest  burlesque  in  our  dramatic  literature  was  evidently  fol- 
lowing the  lead  of  "Don  Quixote."  It  was  in  1605,  at  a  time  corre- 
sponding to  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  in  England,  that 
Cervantes  published  the  first  part  of  his  "Don  Quixote;"  the  second 
part,  still  better  than  the  first,  was  published  in  1615.  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher's  burlesque  on  the  affected  forms  into  which  tales  of  chivalry 
had  degenerated  appeared  in  1611. 

5.  Of  most  of  Shakespeare's  contemporaries  and  immediate  successors 
in  the  drama,  we  can  give  here  but  slight  mention.  Gtoorge  Chapman 
will  be  spoken  of  in  connection  with  the  translators. 

Thomas  Heyiitrood,  one  of  the  busiest  and  most  prolific  of  this 
wonderful  group  of  playwrights,  was  a  native  of  Lincolnshire,  and  a 
Fellow  of  Peterhouse,  Cambridge.  He  joined  the  players,  and  was  a 
young  man  when  writing  for  them  in  1596.  In  1598  he  produced  "  War 
without  Blows  and  Love  without  Suit,"  and  immediately  afterwards 
"  Joan  as  good  as  my  Lady."  He  probably  lived  until  about  1648,  and 
according  to  his  own  account  had  "  eitlier  an  entire  hand,  or  at  the  least 
a  main  finger,"  in  two  hundred  and  twenty  plays. 

6.  Thomaa  Middleton  was  bom  in  London  about  1570,  and  died  in 
1627.  He  was  admitted  of  Gray's  Inn  in  1593.  Among  his  writings  are 
"Randall  Earl  of  Chester;"  "Blurt,  Master-Constable,  or  the  Span- 
lard's  Night-Walk; "  "  Two  Harpies; "  and  "  Mycrocynicon,  six  snarling 
Satires." 

7.  Thomas  Dekker,  who  was  also  bom  about  1570,  began  to  write  in 
the  days  of  the  later  Elizabethan  drama.  His  "  Phaeton  "  was  acted  in 
1507;  other  plays  rapidly  followed.  His  comedies  of  "Old  Fortunatus" 
and  the  "Shoemaker's  Holiday"  were  printed  in  1600,  and  his  "Satiro- 
mastix"  in  1602.  He  continued  to  be  an  active  dramatist  and  pam- 
phleteer throughout  his  long  life,  dying  not  earlier  than  1637. 

&  John  Marston,  who  was  probably  educated  at  Oxford,  began  in 
1598  as  a  satirist  with  "  The  Scourge  of  Yillainie,  three  Books  of  Satii*es," 
and  "The  Metamorphosis  of  Pigmalion's  Image,  and  certainc  Satjrres," 
one  of  the  books  burnt  by  Wliitgift  and  Bancroft  when  they  forbade  the 
writing  of  more  satire.  Marston  wrote  a  tragedy,  "  Antonio  and  Mel- 
llda,"  which  had  a  sequel,  "  Antonio's  Revenge,"  and  these  plays  were 
both  printed  in  1602.  Other  plays  of  his  are  "  The  Insatiate  Countess," 
1603;  "The  Wonder  of  Women,  or  Sophonisba,"  1606;  "The  Malcon- 
tent," 1604;  " Parasitaster,  or  The  Fawn,"  1606;  "What  You  Will," 
ie07 ;  and  •<  Eastward  Ho,"  1605.    He  died  hi  1634. 


9.  During  the  hest  years  of  Sliakespeare's  Ida  as  a  dramatiit,  WU- 
llffTTi  Alexander,  of  lltinstrie,  aftisrwnrJa  Sir  William  Alexiuider 
first  Earl  of  Stirling,  wrote  fonr  weak  plaja,  —  "Darius,"  first  prli 

fit  IIK);!;  "Crdpsua,"  in  18W;  "The  AJexantlriBan,  Tragedy,"  in  1605, 
''Julius  CiEsar,"  in  1007,  wlien  the   scries  was  published  togetliei 
"TLe  Monarcliic  Tragedies.''    William  Alexander  was  then  a  Gentiemi 
of  the  Chamber  to  Prince  Henry,  and  a  Scotclunan  in  muuli  favur  wil 
King  James. 

10.  CytU  Toumenr,  a  dramatic   poet  with  real  tragic  power, 
whose  life  little  is  known,  and  whose  eitaui.  plays  are  "  The  Bevenger  i 
Tr^edy,"  "  The  Atheist's  Tragedy,"  and  "  The  Nobleman,"  wrote  only 
in  the  reign  of  James  L 

11.  'William  Ko^lef,  who  during  the   last  three  years  of  Shako* 
speare's  life  was  at  Ilie  head   of  (he  Prince  of  Wales's  company 
l:<)lllt^dia^s,  wrot«,  or  look  part  in  writing,  many  plays,  chiefly  coniedi 
during  Iho  reign  of  James  I.    He  published  also,  in  lOOfl,  a  lively  plctui 
of  London  life,  called  "  A  Search  for  Money;  or,  the  Lamentable 
plaint  for  the  Loss  of  the  Waudering  Eiiight,  Monsieur  I'ArgenL" 

12.  Nathaniel  Field  was  one  of  the  Children  of  the  ReTcIs  who, 
IBOl,  played  In  Ben  Jonsoii's  "Poetaater."  He  became  known  as 
good  actor  In  tlic  Blackfrtars  Company,  also  la  a  dramatist.  Before  li 
he  wrote  two  plays  of  his  own,  "  Woman  la  a  Weatliercock,"  «ud 
Hcond  pan,  called  "Amends  for  Ladies."    He  lived  until  about  lUL 

13.  John  Webster  and  Philip  Massinger,  true  poets  both,  and 
tisis  of  higher  mark  than  those  just  named,  were  nearly  of  like  age. 
Philip  Has^nger  was  bora  at  Salisbury,  In  i;>.S4.  His  father  was  In 
the  household  of  Henry,  Earl  of  Pembroke.  In  tlie  lost  year  of  Queen 
Elizabotli's  reigu,  Massiiiger  became  a  commoner  of  St.  Albans  Hall, 
Oxford;  but  the  death  of  his  father,  in  IIIOO,  obliged  him  to  leave  tha 
university  and  support  himself  as  be  could.  Many  of  Ills  plays  arc  lost, 
and  there  is  slight  record  of  work  of  his  earlier  than  1622,  when  "  The 
Virgin  Martyr"  was  printed.  "The  Duke  of  Milan"  was  printed  la 
lil2a.  In  December,  1023,  Unssinger'a  luune  first  appeared  in  the  olflce- 
book  of  the  Master  of  the  Itcvcls,  wliun  hU  "  Bondman  "  was  acted. 
That  play  was  first  printed  in  1024.  Twelve  of  Mo-sslngnr's  plays  were 
printed  In  his  lifetime,  but  only  tlicsc  three  in  thu  reign  of  Janiea 
UaMinger  lived  until  1640,  writing  many  plays,  of  which  only  otghteeal 
romaiu.  The  public  stngo  under  Chartus  I.  was  not  strongly  support) 
by  tliB  king  and  court,  and  It  was  strongly  contemned  by  the  J'urltaal. 
d  plays  were  oEUmi  III  received,  and  then  goi>d  poets  might  hunger. 
I,  whan  Bon  Jonson  made  his  lost  straggle  to  please  a  pliiyhousa 
:«,  Masslnger  printed  Llint  one  ol  his  plays  which  lias  huld  Iluj 
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of  Malfi,"  first  acted  about  the  time  of  Shakespeare's  death,  hut  printed 
in  1023.  Webster  also  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  He  lived  on  into 
the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  died  about  1654. 

14.  John  Ford,  born  in  1586,  at  Ilsington,  in  Devonshire,  and  bred 
to  the  law,  began  to  write  plays  only  two  or  three  years  before  the  acces- 
sion of  Charles  I.,  and  was  one  of  the  chief  dramatists  of  Charleses  reign, 
until  his  death  about  1639.  In  Ford,  as  in  Massinger,  men  bom  in 
Elizabeth's  reign,  with  grandeur  of  poetical  conception,  there  is  still 
the  ring  of  Elizabethan  poetry. 

There  is  enough  of  it  also  in  lames  Shirley,  who  was  only  seven 
years  old  when  Elizabeth  died,  and  who  lived  into  Charles  II.'s  reign, 
to  justify  his  place  among  Elizabethan-Stuart  dramatists.  The  reign 
of  Charles  I.  was.  Shirley's  work-time  as  a  dramatist.  He  was  a  Lon- 
doner bom,  educated  at  Merchant-Tailors'  School,  and  at  St.  John's 
College,  Oxford,  when  Laud  was  its  president.  He  removed  to  Cam- 
bridge, took  orders,  had  a  cure  near  St.  Albans,  left  that  because  he 
turned  Romanist,  and  taught,  in  1623,  at  the  St.  Albans  Grammar 
SchooL  Then  Shirley  came  to  London,  became  a  dramatist,  and  was 
not  uuprosperous;  his  genius  and  his  Catholicism  recommended  him  to 
Charleses  queen.  He  went  to  Ireland  in  1637,  the  year  of  Ben  Jonson's 
death,  and  wrote  plays  for  a  theatre  then  newly  built,  the  first  in  Dublin. 
When  he  came  back,  a  clever  dramatist,  and  blameless  gentleman,  James 
Shirley  took  part  on  the  king's  side  in  the  Civil  War;  and  when  the 
stage  would  no  longer  support  his  wife  and  family  he  taught  boys 
again. 

In  the  versification  of  many  Elizabethan-Stuart  dramatists,  and 
noticeably  in  Massinger  and  Shirley,  there  is  further  development  of 
the  ten-syllabled  blank-verse  into  a  free  measure,  nith  frequent  use  of 
additional  syllables,  often  monosyllables.  The  breaks  of  Unes  also  are 
often  so  made  as  to  compel  such  running  of  two  lines  together  as 
deprives  the  vei^  of  some  of  its  character.  We  have  begun  the  descent 
from  poetical  blank-verse  to  a  loosely  metrical  form  of  dialogue,  when 
we  find  writing  like  this  in  Massinger: 

**  Speak  thy  griefs. 

I  shall,  sir; 
But  in  a  perplexed  form  and  method,  which 
You  only  can  interpret :  would  you  had  not 
A  guilty  knowledge  in  your  bosom  of 
The  language  which  you  force  me  to  deliver." 

IS  Thomas  May,  bom  in  Sussex,  in  1504  or  1505,  came  from  Cam- 
bridge to  Gray's  Inn,  and  was  the  one  among  Elizabethan-Stuart  dram- 
atists whose  work  was  least  Elizabethan.  His  comedy  of  **The  ^eir" 
was  printed  in  1622,  when  he  also  published  a  translation  of  Virgil's 
**  Georgics."  In  1627  appeared  his  translation  of  Xjucan's  **  Pharsalia," 
which  had  been  preceded,  in  1614,  by  that  of  Sir  Arthur  Gorges.  In 
.1633,  Ma^  added,  in  teyeu  books,  his  own  *'  Continuation,"  down  to  the 


death  of  Julius  Cfcaar.    Uay's  "  Luciui "  caused  Cliarles  L  to  command 
of  hjm  two  original  historical  poema.    These  were,  "  The  Beigne  of  King 
Henry  the  Second,  In  Heveu  Uuokea"  (1633),  and,  atao  in  seven  booki, 
"The  Victorious  Reigne  of  King  Edward  die  Third"  (1836),    In  tha 
Civil  War,  May  took  part  with  the  Parliament,  and  was  made  ita  secre- 
tary and  historiographer,     lu  thia  character  he  published.  Id  1G47,  In  1 
folio,  "The  History  of  the  Parliament  of  England  which  began  Nor.  8,a 
M.DC.XL.;  with  a  Short  and  Necessary  View  of  some  Precedent  Tears:" 
an  abridgment  of  this,  in  three  parts,  appeared  in  1050,  the  year  of  h 
death.    May  also  translated  a  selection  from  Martial's  "  Epigrams  "  and! 
Barclay's  "  Argenis"  and  "Icon  Aiiimariim." 

16.  Stuart  dramatists  bom  witliin  u  year  or  two  aClcr  tlie  death  ot% 
Ellxabctli  weti3  Jasper  Mayne,  Thomas  Randolph,  and  William  Dave 
muit.    Jaspei  Mayno,  bom  !n  1604,  at  Balhcrlelgh,  Devonshire,  t 
educated  at  Westminster  School  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford.     He  Itel^fl 
the  livings  of  Caasinglon  and  Pyrlon,  in  Oxfordshire,  till  he  was  deprived.a 
of  them  iu  1048.     He  wrote  in  Ihe  time  of  Charles  L  a  comedy  called  1 
"The   City  Match,"  printed  in   1638,  and   the  tragi-comcdy  of   "TUo 
Amorous  SVar,"  printed   in  1G48,      After  Ihe  Restoration   he  became 
Archdeacon  of  Chichesler  and  chaplain  to  Charles  II.    He  lived  till 
1672. 

17.  niomas  Randolph,  bom  at  Newnham,  Northamptonshire,  In  I 
1605,  was  at  Westminster  School  with  Majne.  He  went  to  Trinitjr  I 
College,  Cambridge,  becatue  M.A.  and  Fellow  of  his  College,  was  a  good  f 
scholar  and  good  wit,  lived  gayly,  and  died  In  1034,  before  he  was  thirty,  i 
In  honor  of  sock  and  contempt  of  beer,  he  wrote  a  lively  dramatic  aboir, 
called  "ArisUppus"  (1030),  In  whlcli  the  jovial  philosoplier  — whoaa 
Dime  wu  given  to  sack  (see)  or  dry  ehurry— lectured  lo  scholars  on  thtt 

I  -Tlrtuei  of  that  Bouroe  of  Inspiration,  till  the  scholars  sang: 


"Your 


Tet  in  another  of  Randolph's  plays,  "The  Muses'  Looking-Olass," 
Uiero  is  a  moralising  of  the  usee  of  the  drama  for  tlio  benefit  of  Puritan  j 
objectors;  and  after  a  dance  of  the  si-veii  sins,  tlie  opposite  extror 
Vhlch  have  B  virtue  In  the  nicau  — as  servilo  Flattery  and  peovlsh  Inipep-  ] 
tinance,  oxtremes  on  either  side  of  Courtesy;  Impious  CoiiUdvnco  ■ 
overmuch  Fear,  extremes  of  Forlltudo;  swift  Qiiarrclsonieocss  and  thb  J 
InMtisibllity  lo  Wrong,  extremes  ■■(  Mi'i^kiust  —  arc  cleverly  illiistrat«l 
^  succuMlve  dialogues.    Tlio  (..  'i         ■  ■,    ..rs  early  In  tlio  play, 

with  B  tiiat>|uo  of  Virtues,  r>  i<i  us  who  aaiil  that  Uie 

■toga  lived  by  vice: 


Thomas  Randolph  wiu 
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in  1632,  before  Charles  and  his  queen  by  the  students  of  Trinity  Collie ; 
and  a  graceful  pastoral  play,  "Amjrntas,'*  acted  before  the  king  and 
queen  at  Whitehall,  and  first  printed  in  1G38.  Among  liandolph's  songs 
and  poems  is  one  to  Ben  Jonson,  who  loved  him  and  other  of  the  bright 
young  poets  of  the  day,  and  called  them  sons.  I  was  not  bom,  he  says, 
to  Helicon ; 

**  But  thy  adoption  quits  mc  of  all  fear, 
And  makes  me  challenge  a  child's  portion  there. 
I  am  akin  to  heroes,  being  thine, 
And  part  of  my  alliance  is  divine." 

la  Sir  'William  Davenant,  who  was  bom  in  1600,  and  died  in  1668, 
and  who  personally  knew  both  Shakespeare  and  Dryden,  may  be  regarded 
as  the  connecting  link  between  the  Elizabethan  dramatists  and  the 
dramatists  of  the  Restoration.  He  began  to  write  plays  in  his  youth, 
and  he  continued  to  write  them  in  his  old  age.  He  will  be  more  particu- 
larly dealt  with  under  the  Second  Half  of  the  Seventeenth  Century. 


# 


CHAPTER  V. 


FIRST  HALF  OP  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTtJBT 
POETRY  CHIEFLY  NON-DRAMATIC. 


1.  Ruaad  Dinlel.  — S.  Vli-I 


DrtjtOB.  — 3.  nniUn  Broun*.  — 4.  Clio  P 


I   FltlAtt.—b.  Grant    WIthfr. 
EuiikiiiiiH  !■  PoetiT.  — 8.  John  Ptirnns.  — >.  Thonu  Corrat;  iotta  Ttilor. 
10.  — Frantli    Ijiurln.  — II.  G»rgi>    Uerbcrt.  — la.  Klcliird   Craikaw.— 
LhtrBrter    Pwlry;    OrFrbin;     HabEnsInn;    Earle.  — 11.  The   Tnatlalai 
Georgr  rhapmta  I  Vedrgi  Kaadja;  Barlia  Halida^.  — la.  nitt.Sallrl 
Boas-n'rIlBn ;  Juuph  Hall.  — 10.  Sir  Joha  HarlagloB.  — 11.  Bkhard  Carbrt.J 
—  18.  John  ntfdaad.  — ID.  ThDmM('Br«n.  — SO.  Nlr  Jnhi  Deobaa.- S 
jDhaSafkllaR.- 9S.  Wllllan  (art n right. ~«.  Blihard  Lo»lan.  — 14. 
ert  Hrrrlrk — ti.  Tha  Potlrlon  of  Joha  HUloB  la  Llteratara;  Ull  Ei 

L  Samuel  Daniel  was  bom  near  Taunton,  in  1562,  1 
ti  of  a  nmsie-maeter.     From  1579  to  1582  lie  was  studying  a 
Kitmnoncr  at  Mngilalenc  Uall,  Oxford,  but  be  did  not  take  I 
I  degi^e.     Id  1585,  at  tlic   age   of  twenty- three,  he    translated 
|ih)m  the  Italian  "The  Worthy  Tratt  of  I'aulua  Jovius,  con-I 
;  a  Discourse  of  rare   Inventions,  bolli  Blilitarie  audi 
morons,  called   Impressc,    Whereuiito  is  addeti   a  Prcfaco^fl 
lyning  tlic  Arte  of  Com]Kising  theni,   with  many  otlioKl 
VotuMe    Devises."     Daniel   became  tutor  to  the  Lady  Anittl 
Cliirortl.  aflerwards  Countess  of  Pembroke,  and  beeanic  lilstol 
rian  and  i>oct  under  the  patronage  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke's! 
lie  began  liis  career  as  an  original  poet,  atrongty  Inlloi 
1  by  the  Italian  writers,  in  1592,  with  "  Delia;  contiiyn 
taync  Sonnets,  witli  the  Complaint  of  Rosamond."     This  h 
•dlcatcd  to   Maij',  Countess  of  Pemtn-okc,  Sidney's  sister  }i^ 
Uigmeiited  editions,  bringing  llio  niiml)er  of  sonnets  to   lift, 
iven.  followeil  in  15'J4  and  1595.     In  159.^,  Daniel  combinaAl 
incliuns  of  historian  ajv!  i'""!  Iiv  ]>iiMi>iliing  "The  First' 
,■  Books  of  the  Civillu  W  i-i  i.  .  In-t,.  ,.,„.>  the  Two  Houses 
r  Lan Ulster  and  Yorkc."     l!'i  -'   iu  stauzaa  of  the 
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octave  rhyme,  established  b}'  Boccaccio  as  the  Italian  measure 
for  narrative  poetr}',  used  by  Pulci,  Boiardo,  Ariosto,  Tasso. 
Strongly  influenced  by  Italian  forms,  and  often  paraphrasing 
and  translating  from  Italian,  Daniel  took  naturally  to  octave 
rh3*me  for  his  ix>cm  on  the  civil  ware.  It  was,  like  Sackville's 
tragedy  of  Buckingham,  in  the  ''Mirror  for  Magistrates,**  too 
much  of  a  histor}-  to  be  a  poem  in  the  true  artistic  sense  ;  but  it 
was  musical  in  versiGcation,  patriotic  and  religious,  and  some- 
what diffuse  in  moralizing,  with  so  much  of  the  conservative 
tone,  that,  in  church  matters,  some  thought  Daniel  inclined 
towards  Catholicism.  In  1597  appeared  his  ''Tragedy*  of  Phi- 
lotas  ;  "  in  1599, ''  Musophilus,"  and  other  "  Poetical  Es8a3'es." 
The  poem  on  the  ci\il  wars  was  also  extended  to  five  books 
in  1599;  a  sixth  book  followed  in  1602.  Daniel's  ''Musophi- 
lus"  was  a  general  defence  of  learning  in  dialogue  between 
Philocosmus,  a  lover  of  the  world,  and  Musophilus,  a  lover  of 
the  Muses.  It  has  been  said  that  after  the  death  of  Spenser, 
in  1599,  Daniel  succeeded  him  as  poet-laureate.  But  there  was  * 
in  Elizabeth's  time  no  recognized  court  office  of  poet-laureate. 
He  wrote  in  prose  a  ''  Collection  of  the  Histor}'  of  England,*' 
first  published  in  1613  and  1618.  It  begins  with  Roman  Britain, 
and  ends  with  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 

2.  Bftichael  Drajrton,  born  at  Hartshill,  Warwickshire,  was  ic 
of  about  the  same  age  as  Daniel,  but  a  ix)ct  with  more  sensi- 
bility, more  vigor  and  grace  of  thought.  Like  Daniel,  he  began 
to  write  after  1590,  and  became  a  busy  poet.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  maintained  for  a  time  at  Oxford  by  Sir  Henry 
Goodere,  of  Polsworth,  and  he  had  a  friend  and  patron  in  Sir 
Walter  Aston,  of  Tixhall,  in  Staffordshire.  In  1591,  Drayton 
began  his  career  as  poet  with  a  sacred  strain :  ^^  The  Harmony 
of  the  Church,  containing  the  Spiritual  Songs  and  H0I3'  Hymns 
of  Godly  Men,  Patriarchs,  and  Prophets,  all  sweetly  sounding 
to  the  Glory  of  the  Highest."  This  was  followed,  in  1593, 
by  "Idea;  the  Shepherd's  Garland,  fashioneil  in  Nine  Ec- 
logues ;  "  "  Rowland's  Sacrifice  to  the  Nine  Muses ;  "  in  1594, 
by  his  "Matilda,"  and  his  "Idea's  Mirror,  Amoura  in  Qua- 
torzains."  In  1596,  "  Matilda  "  re-apixjared  in  a  volume  which 
showed  Dra}ix)n'8  Muse  to  be  then  running  parallel  with  Dan- 
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a  choice  of  subject,  and  to  be  passing  fVom  lov 
I  sonnets  to  a  strain  ft-om  tlie  past  history  of  Eiiglami 
r  after  Darnel's  "  Civil  Wars  "  appeared  Drayton's  "  Trngi- 
l  Legend  of  Robert  Diike   of  Normaiidj-,  witii  the  Legend 
■  Matilda  tlic  Chaste,  Daughter  of  tlie  Lord   Robert  Fits- 
water,   poysoned  by   King  John ;   and  the   Legend  of  Piei 
Gaveston,  the  latter  two  by  him  newly  coiTcctcd   and 
mented;"  and  in  the  same  year,  1596, — year  of  the  second 
)Rrt  of  "The  Faery  Queen,"  and  of  Spenser's  last  piiblica- 
-  ap] wared  Drayton's  "  Mortimeriados :    the  Lamentn- 
3  Civell  Warrea   of  Edward  the  Second  and  tlie  Barrona,' 
a  [iocni  afterwards  known  as  the  "  Barons'  Ware."     It  was 
stanzas  of  octane  rhyme,  like  that  ijoem  on  the  civil  wars  oCj 
Lancaster  and  York  which  Daniel  had  published  in  pait,  at 
was  still  at  work  upon.     The  |K)ets  cbose  these  tlienies  liecau! 
they  yielded  much  re^'erse  of  fortune  that  could  [Mjint 
in  the  spirit  illustrated  by  the  still  )X)pular  "Mirror  for  Magic 
trates."     In  151)8  Drayton  again  made  jwetry  of  liistory  bi 
publishing  —  their  idea  taken  from  Ovid  —  "  England's  Heroi 
cal  Epistles;"    letters   from    Rosamond    to    Henry 
from  Henry  II.  to  Rosamond,  with  like  pairs  of  letters  bctwci 
King  John  and  Matilda,  Mortimer  and  Queen  Isalwl,  and 
forth.     At  the  accession  of  James  I.,  Drayton  wrote  "To 
Majestic   of  King  James;    a  Gratulatore  Poem,"  but   tumi 
IVom  the  king  disappointed:  published,  in  1G04.  Iits  falilc  of' 
"  The  Owle ;  "  and  in  1607  the  "  Legend  of  Great  Cromwell,' 
lyhieh  appeared  again  in  1609  as  "The  Historic  of  Uio  Life 
)cath  of  the  Lord  Cromwell,  some  time  Earl  of  Essex  and  Loi 
^lancellor  of  England."     In  1613  appeared  his  "  I'olyolblon 
■tlie  word  means  Many-ways-Happy) .  a  jwotical  description 
^B  native  land,  in  nearly  sixteen  thousand  lines  of  Alexandrii 
nrse,  with  maps  of  eounlies,  and  antiquarian   notes  by 
^thor's  tyiend,  John  Sekhm.    This  poem  was  another  Hint 
ration  of  the  quickened  ))atriotiBm  of  llic  Knglisli.    Thus  Draj 
n  sang  when  be  came  to  his  own  county  of  Waiwick,  that 
md  Shakespeare  loved : 

"  My  tiativa  ruuiitry,  then,  which  so  bmve  iplrlts  host  brtd, 
U  there  be  virtues  yci  nuiNluing  iu  thy  eartli, 


nd        I 
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ttxadi^  JC  £Kttr  OiCiiSft.  Crsiiri,  -iuai  ▼»&:  j:  -^e  In  Mr  r-?ni7iV.  a;iU 
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ton2i."'  T^  twy  pars  'vs^  ?iuilaai*ii  raggcSier  a&cas  i^  «a«i  o< 
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4L  GileB  Flftrher,  viw>  wx3  brocbo-  to  FhiiMas  FWccber. 
the  poK.  aad  ccxsain  10  Joan  Fletcher,  the  dnuauisl^  w;»  :ftt 
Triaaty  CoSege.  Cambri^%e.  wben  he  ooo(nbated  a  canto  to  the 
eoDectioii  of  Tcrses,  **  Sorrov's  J<^/'  on  ti&e  death  of  Elimbeth 
aad  aooesdaon  of  James,  pabiiaiked  by  the  printer  to  the  ani- 
Tenity  in  lCCi3.  He  took  the  degree  of  B.D.  at  Trinitj  Cq^W$^« 
aad  held  the  Hviiig  of  Aldenoa.  in  Soffoik,  till  his  deaths  in 
1623.  It  was  not  until  after  the  death  of  Giles  that  his  e^Wr 
brother,  Fhineas.  appeared  in  print  as  a  poet ;  though  in  one 
of  his  poen»  Giles  spoke  of  his  brother  as  youQg  Thyrsalis* 
the  Kentish  Ui  tLat  latelj  taoght 

**  His  osfcen  rccd  the  trumpet's  slrer  toond.'* 

Giles  Fletcher  published  at  Cambridge,  in  1610,  when  he  was 
about  six  and  twentj,  a  deront  poem  on  ^^  Christ  *s  Victon*  ami 
Triomph  over  and  after  Death/*  in  an  original  eight^Unetl 
stanza,  suggested  by  Spenser's,  but  not  happily  constitiotetl. 
For  fire  lines  the  stanza  followed  Spenser,  and  then  camo  a 
triplet,  of  which  the  U^  line  was  an  Alexandrine,  as  in  tlio 
Spenserian  stanza.    Thus : 

**  At  length  aa  a^«d  tire  far  off  be  nw 

CooM  tiowlj  focrtjo;;  creiy  step  be  gaess'd 

One  <d  his  feet  he  from  the  grave  did  draw; 
Three  Icyi  be  had,  that  made  of  wood  was  best; 

And  all  the  V  be  erer  blest 
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With  benedictions,  and  witli  prayers  store 
But  the  bad  ground  was  blessed  ue'er  tlie  ' 
And  all  bis  bead  with  snow  of  age  was  waxen  hosr.' 


"  Christ's  Victorj-  in  Heaven  "  heralded  the  work  of  Chriat  wi| 
'  long  personifications  and  epeeches  of  Justice  and  of  Mercj', 
whom  finally  all  bowed ;  the  "  Victory  on  Earth  "  jiainted  Christ 
in  the  wilderness,  appraat-hed  hy  SnUin  (the  aged  sire  ehovo 
mentioned)  in  the  giiiao  of  an  old  Palmer,  who  so  bowed  "  that 
tpi  his  feet  his  head  he  seemed  to  tliqow,"  who  led  Christ  to 
ItliG  etivc  of  Despair,  which  he  would  entice  him  to  enter ;  to 
the  top  of  the  Temple,  also,  where  jrersonified  I'rGsiimption 
tcmptetl  in  vain ;  and  then  to  Pongloretta,  on  tlie  mountain-top, 
where  Giles  Fletcher  faintly  recalled  notes  from  Spenser's  bower 
of  Aerasia.  The  other  two  books  on  the  "  Triumph 
Dcnlli  "  and  tlie  "  Triumph  after  Death  "  were  in  like  manner, 

Phineas  Fletcher,  who  had  the  living  of  Hilgay,  in  Ni 
folk,  was  born  at  Cranbrook,  Kent,  in  April,  1582,  and  wi 
to  Cambridge  from  Eton  in  1600.  He  published  in  1627  a  sat! 
against  the  Jesuits,  '*  The  Locustcs,  or  Ajioltyonists,"  in  Lai 
and  English;  in  1631,  "Sicelides,"  in  five  Acts,  as  it  hat 
been  acted  in  King's  College,  in  Cambridge ;  in  1632,  a  con| 
of  religious  pieces;  in  1633,  Latin  poems,  "  Sjlva  Poetica 
and  "The  Purple  Island."  Phineas  Fletcher's  "Purple 
^iiind  "  is  the  "  Isle  of  Man,"  and  the  poem  is  a  long  alli 
I  ten  enntos  of  the  study  of  man,  with  an  allegorical  descri] 
Itlou  of  his  structure ;  much  larger  and  less  poetical  than  Spei 
r's  in  "The  Faery  Queen;"  with  allegorical  description  of 
d  passions,  desires,  virtues  lodged  in  man,  as  "this  Purple 
l«land*8  nation ; "  and,  of  course,  not  wanting  the  dragon  to 

}  fiercely  contended  with.    The  poem  was  written  long  bcfui 
jfc  was  publisher] ;  for  its  flight  is  said  to  be  that  of  a 
fing  that's  newly  left,  the  nest,"  and  it  represents  a  youi 
'  Uiin's  reverence  for  S|)en8cr,     Quarlea  called  its  author 
Sjxjnscr  of  lliis  age."     Tlio  metre  of  "  Tlie  Purjilc  Island  " 
tiiles  Fletcher's  eight-lined  stanza,  with  its  fifth  lino  gone. 

5.  Qeorge  Wither  was  born  In  liiSS,  at  Bcniworth,  neiii 
Alton,  in  I  lumps]]  ire.  At  the  tieginuing  of  tlie  reign  of  James 
il.  he  WHS  wnt  to  Oxford,  but  was  soon  recoiled  to  attend  to  Iho 
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Hampshire  fann  land.  In  1612,  Wither  first  appeared  as  a  poet 
by  joining  in  the  lament  for  Prince  Henry,  adding  to  his  ele- 
gies a  *'''  supposed  interlocntion  between  the  ghost  of  Prinoe 
Henry  and  Great  Britaine; "  and  in  1613,  being  then  twenty- 
five  years  old,  he  spoke  out  boldly  for  England  in  ^^  Abuses 
Stript  and  Whipt;  or.  Satirical  Essayes,  by  George  Wyther, 
divided  into  Two  Bodies."  The  successive  satires  are  under 
the  heads  of  human  passions,  as  Love,  Lust,  Hate,  Envy,  Re- 
venge, and  so  forth : 

*'  What  ?  you  would  fain  have  all  the  great  ones  freed, 
They  must  not  for  their  vices  be  controlled ; 
Beware;  that  were  a  sauciuess  indeed; 
But  If  the  great  ones  to  offend  be  bold, 
1  see  no  reason  but  they  should  be  told." 

Wither  was  bold  in  condemnation,  as  others  in  offence.  While 
4ie  continued  the  attack  upon  self-seeking  of  the  higher  clerg}% 
he  maintained  the  office  of  the  bishop,  and  gave  high  praise 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Bishop  of  London.  The 
satires,  although  sharp,  were  generous ;  their  8t3'le  was  difflise, 
but  simple,  earnest,  often  ^igorous,  for  Wither  had  the  true 
mind  of  a  poet.     He  would  tell  what  he  knew : 

"  And  then  if  any  frown  (as  sure  they  dare  not) 
So  I  speak  truth,  let  them  frown  still,  I  care  not." 

The  great  ones  did  frown,  and  Wither  was  locked  up  in  the 
Marshalsea.  But  he  was  not  to  be  silenced.  He  sang  on  in 
his  cage,  and  sang  plain  English,  contemning  the  pedantry  of 
fashion.  Wither  translated  in  his  prison  a  Greek  poem  on 
^^  The  Nature  of  Man ;  "  besides  writing  the  most  manly  pas- 
torals produced  in  James's  reign,  ^^  The  Shepherd's  Hunting ; 
being  certain  Eclogues  written  during  the  time  of  the  Author's 
Imprisonment  in  the  Marahalsey ; "  and  a  ^^  Satire  to  the  King,** 
in  justification  of  his  former  satires.  In  ^^The  Shepherd's 
Hunting,"  we  learn  how  Wither,  as  Philarete  (lover  of  Virtue), 
had  hunted  with  ten  couple  of  dogs  (the  satires  in  '^  Abuses 
Stript  and  Whipt")  those  foxes,  wolves,  and  beasts  of  prey 
that  spoil  our  folds  and  bear  our  lambs  away.  But  wounded 
wolves  and  foxes  put  on  sheep's  clothing,  complained  of  the 
shepherd's  hunting,  and  caused  his  impnsonment.      In  his 


prison,  Philarete  talked  with  his  fiiends,  kept  up  his  sjiuit,  and 
was  comforted  by  eong.  "  Wither'a  Motto  :  Nee  Habeo,  NeOg 
Careo,  Nco  Cure,"  was  published  in  1618.  In  1622  WiUier'i^ 
poems  were  collected  as  "  Juvenilia ;  "  and  in  th« 
he  published  "  Faire-Virtue,  the  Mistressc  of  Philarete.  written* 
by  Him-seire."  Virtue  is  here  deseribeil  aa  a  perfect  woman, 
mistress  of  PLilaiete.  This  long  poem,  in  seven -syllabled 
verse,  is  musieul  with  interspersed  songs,  including  tlie  fomoov 
couplet : 

"SLall  I,  wastiug  in  despair, 

Di(i  bucmuse  a,  woraan'gfair?" 
and  delicately  playful  with  the  purest  sense  of  grace  and  bcauty.9 
Geoi^e  Wither  takes  his  own  way  Still,  saj-iug  : 
"  Pedanll  sbalt  iiol  lie  niy  slraiijs 

To  our  BJitique  jwels'  veius, 

As  it  we  in  Uller  days 

Knew  W  love,  bul  nut  to  praise. 

Bciiig  bom  as  free  ns  these, 

I  will  sing  as  I  shiill  please. 

Who  as  well  new  paths  may  run 

As  the  best  before  have  done." 

At  Uie  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Charles,  he  was  in  I 
daring  a  great  plague  lime,  bravely  lielping  its  victims,  and  be  1 
published,  in  1628,  a  |M>em  upon  his  experiences,  as  "  Britain's 
Remembrancer:   containing  a  NaiTation  of  the  Plague  lately  ] 
Past ;  a  Declaration  of  the  Miseliiefa  Present,  and  a  Prediction  ] 
of  Judgments   to  Come   (if  Repentance  Prevent  not). 
Dedicated  (for  the  Glory  of  God)  to  Posteritie:  and  to  theu 
TUncs  (if  they  please),  by  Geo.  Wither."     Wither  U-Ua  the 
reader  of  ttiis  book :  "  I  was  faine  to  print  evcr>'  sheet  thereof  [ 
with  my  owno  band,  because  I  could  not  get  allowance  to  doe  j 
it  publikely."     Hia  verse  translation  of  "The  Psalms" 
printed   in   the  Netherlands,  in  1632;    his  "Emblems."  wiih  1 
metrical  illustrations,  tn  1635;  hia  "Hallelujah:  or.  Britain's 
Second    Remembrancer, "    in    16-11.     Wither,   of    course,    wa« 
active  ill  the  civil  war,  body  and  mind,  becoming  cnplnin  and 
major  in  the  army  of  Uio  Parliament.     When  bis  "  Kmblems  "  ■ 
apj)earcd  he  was  the  king's  friend.     He  was  the  king's  fViend 
even  when  opposing  bim  iu  lliu  Uret  incidcnta  of  citil  war,  as 
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one  who  hoped  for  reconciliation  between  king  and  parliament. 
Wither  lived  on,  and  was  an  old  man  in  London  at  the  time  of 
the  great  fire.     He  died  in  1667. 

6.  'William  Dmmmond,  a  gradaate  of  the  University  of  Edinbnrgh, 
inherited,  in  1610,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  his  paternal  estate  of 
Hawthomden,  gave  up  the  study  of  law,  took  his  ease,  and  wrote 
poetry.  He  joined  in  the  lament  for  the  death  of  Henry,  Prince  of 
Wales;  published  at  Edinburgh,  in  1616,  "Poems:  Amorous,  Fiyierall, 
Divine,  Pastorall,  in  Sonnets,  Songs,  Sextains,  Madrigals,  by  W.  D., 
the  Author  of  the  Teares  on  the  Death  of  Moeliades"  (Moeliades  was  the 
anagram  made  for  himself  by  the  prince  from  "  Miles  a  Deo") ;  and  in 
1617,  upon  James's  visit  to  Scotland,  published  "Forth  Feasting:  a 
Panegyric  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majestic."  During  the  greater 
part  of  April,  1619,  Drummond  had  Ben  Jonson  for  a  guest,  and  took 
ungenial  notes  of  his  conversation.  In  1623  he  published  "  Flowres  of 
Sion,  to  which  is  adjoyned  his  Cypresse  Grove."  His  sonnets  were  true 
to  the  old  form  of  that  kind  of  poem,  and  they  were  not  all  of  earthly 
love  and  beauty;  for  sonnets  in  the  spirit  of  Spenser's  Hymns  of  Heavenly 
Love  and  Beauty  are  among  the  spiritual  poems  in  Drunmiond  of  Haw- 
thomden's  "  Flowers  of  Sion."  He  lived  through  the  reign  of  Charles  L, 
and  died  soon  after  the  king's  execution,  in  1649.  There  has  been  as- 
cribed to  him  a  mock-heroic  macaronic  poem  on  a  country  quarrel  over 
muck-carts — "  Polemo-Middinia  inter  Vitarvam  et  Nebemam  "  — blend- 
ing Latin  with  the  Scottish  dialect  in  a  coarse  but  comical  example  of 
that  kind  of  writing. 

7.  Strain  for  ingenious  alliteration,  and  for  unexpected  turns 
of  phrase  or  thought,  losing  much  of  the  grace  and  strength  it 
had  in  the  Elizabethan  time,  became  more  pedantic  in  the  wise, 
more  fHvolous  in  the  foolish,  often  obscure  by  the  excess  of 
artifice  and  the  defect  of  sense.  There  was  the  same  degenera- 
tion everywhere  of  the  Earlier  Euphuism,  bright  with  fVesh 
inyention  and  poetical  conceits,  into  the  Later  Euphuism  that 
had  to  a  great  extent  lost  freshness  of  impulse,  and  was  made 
obscure  by  poets,  who,  with  less  to  say  than  their  predecessors, 
labored  {o  outdo  them  in  ingenuities  of  thought  and  speech. 
There  is  no  reason  in  or  out  of  metaph^'sics  why  the  Later 
Euphuistic  poetry,  of  which  Donne's  verse  is  a  t3T)e,  should  be 
called  "  metapli3'sical."  It  was  so  called  in  an  age  that  knew 
little  or  nothing  of  the  character  of  English  poetry  before  the 
Commonwealth.  There  is  as  little  reason  for  the  assertion  that 
a  change  for  the  worse  was  made  in  our  literature  by  the  influ* 
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enc«  of  Donne,     ile  only  represented   change,  and  he  ■ 
popular  because  he  followed  deverly  the  fasliion  of  hia  d 
Precisely  what  has  been  said  of  Donne,  hi  liia  relation  to  our  1 
Knglieh  literature,  has  been  said  also  of  Gongora,  who  died  in  I 
1637,  and  of  Marini,  who  died  In  16B5  —  men  who  went  with 
the  aame  current  of  literature,  one  in  Spain,  the  other  in  Italy, 
dui'ing  the  reign  of  James  I.  in  England.     In  Spain  the  writers 
corresponding  to  our  Earlier  and  Later  Eupbuists  are  known 
as  the  Conceptiatos,  or  "Conceited  School,"  and  the  CuUos, 
who  cherished  what  they  called  a  "  Cultivated  Style  "  in  poems 
and  romances.    Our  Later  Euphnism   was  English  cousin  to 
the  cidtismo  of  Spain,  and  to  the  style  called,  after  3Iarini,  by  J 
Italians,  the  stile  Marinesco.     Here,  also,  we  are  at  the  begin-  I 
ning  of  the  history  of  the  false  worship  of  diction. 

8.  John  Donno  was  born  in  ITiTS,  the  son  of  a  London 
merchant.  He  waa  taught  at  homo  till,  in  his  eleventh  j'ear, 
he  was  sent  to  Hart  HaU,  Oxforil.  At  fourteen  he  left  Cbdbrd 
for  Cambridge,  where  he  remained  till  he  was  aevcnteen,  but 
took  no  degree,  because  his  family  was  Itoman  Catholic,  and 
would  not  let  him  take  the  required  oalh.  He  IcH  Cambridge 
for  London,  and  studied  law  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  His  father  died 
at  that  time,  leaving  him  tlirce  thousand  iwunds.  His  mother 
sought  to  bring  him  to  the  foith  of  liis  parents ;  and  iinBCtlle- 
mont  of  mind  caused  him  to  make  a  s|)ocial  study  of  the  c 
trovcrsics  of  the  time  between  the  Ituman  Catholics  and  the 
Reformers.  As  a  storehouse  of  opinion  on  the  controversy, 
j-oung  Donne  fastened  u|xin  the  works  of  Cardinal  Bellarmln. 
He  went  with  the  expeditions  of  tlw  Earl  of  Essex,  in  1398 
and  15^7  ;  and  spent  allcrwards  some  years  in  Italy  and  Spain  ; 
returned  to  Kngland,  and  became  chief  secretary  to  Lord  ChaD- 
eellor  EUesmere.  He  hold  tlmt  oOlcc  five  years,  during  which 
he  fell  in  love  with  Anne  More,  a  nioce  of  Lady  KUesmere, 
who  lived  in  the  flunily.  Her  father,  Sir  George  More,  heard 
of  this,  and  carried  away  tlie  young  lady  to  his  house  in  Sur- 
rey l  but  a  secret  marriage  was  effected.  When  this  was  told 
to  Sir  Geoi^,  he  caused  Ixjrd  EUesmere  to  dismiss  his  secre- 
tarj',  whom  a|jparctil  ruin  cotiKI  not  keep  fi'om  a  play  on 
wonls,  BCcvrUtug  lo  the  fonhiuu  uf  tlic  time :  for  In  writing  the 
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sad  news  to  his  wife  he  added  to  his  signature  the  line,  ''  John 
Donne,  Anne  Donne,  Un-done/*  Donne  was  imprisoned  for  a 
time,  and  when  he  was  free  his  wife  was  kept  from  him.  He 
sued  at  law  to  recover  her.  She  came  to  him  when  his  means 
were  almost  gone.  It  was  then  urged  upon  Donne  that  he 
should  take  orders  in  the  church ;  but  he  hesitated,  and  pre- 
ferred study  of  civil  and  canon  law.  An  influential  kinsman  of 
the  family  succeeded  in  persuading  Donne's  father-in-law  to 
cease  from  wrath,  and  pay  a  portion  with  his  daughter,  at  the 
rate  of  eighty  pounds  a  year.  Donne  remained  very  much 
dependent  on  the  liberality  of  friends,  and  was  still  8tud}ing 
points  of  controversy  between  the  English  and  the  Romish 
Church,  when  a  home  was  given  to  him  in  the  house  of  Sir 
Robert  Drury,  in  Drury  Lane.  Donne  came  now  into  contact 
with  King  James,  discussed  theology'  with  him,  and  wrote,  at 
his  request,  a  book  on  th'e  taking  of  the  oaths  of  supremacy 
and  allegiance,  called  "  Pseudo-MartjT,"  published  in  1610. 
This  pleased  the  king  so  much  that  he  required  Donne  to  be  a 
clergyman.  Donne  made  what  interest  he  could  to  have  the 
king's  good-will  shown  in  the  form  of  secular  employment ;  but 
James  had  made  up  his  mind  that  Donne  should  be  a  preacher, 
and,  in  spite  of  himself,  he  was  forced  into  the  church  as  the 
only  way  by  which  he  was  allowed  a  chance  of  prospering. 
When  Donne  had  at  last  taken  orders.  King  James  made  him 
his  chaplain,  and  in  the  same  month  called  on  Cambridge  to 
make  him  doctor  of  divinity.  He  became  a  famous  preacher 
and  a  fashicmable  poet,  was  lecturer  at  Lincoln's  Inn  till  he  was 
joined  in  a  mission  to  Germany,  and  about  a  year  after  his 
return  was  made  by  tiie  king,  in  1621,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's^ 
while  the  vicarage  of  St.  Dunstan's  in  the  West,  and  yet 
another  benefice,  fell  to  him  almost  at  the  same  time.  Donne 
survived  King  James,  and  died  in  the  year  1631.  His  lighter 
occasional  poems  were  not  published  until  after  his  death.  In 
James's  reign  he,  like  other  poets,  published  in  1613  ^^An 
Elegy  on  the  Untimely'  Death  of  the  Incomparable  Prince 
Henry."  A  severe  illness  of  his  own  led  also  to  the  publica- 
tion in  1624  of  his  ^^  Devotions  upon  Emergent  Occasions,  and 
Several  Steps  in  Sickness ;  "  and  in  1625  he  published  a  poem 
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upon  mortality,  since  that  was  not  out  of  harmony  with  his 
sacred  olBce.  It  was  called  "An  Aimtfimy  of  the  World, 
wherein,  by  the  untimely  Death  of  Mra.  EHz,  Drury,  the  Frailty 
and  Decay  of  this  whole  World  is  represented."  From  thia 
poem  we  take,  for  specimen  of  ai'tiHcial  diction,  a  passage  t 
contains  hy  rare  chance  one  conceit  lising  in  tliought  and  e 
pression  to  tlie  higher  level  of  Elizabethan  iKKtry  : 

"She,  in  whose  body  (if  we  dare  prefeiro 
This  low  world  to  so  high  a  marke  as  shee) 
The  Weslem  treasure,  Easteme  spicery, 
Bttrope,  and  Alrique,  and  tlie  uiikiiowne  rest 
Were  easily  found,  or  what  in  them  was  best; 
And  when  wc  have  made  this  large  discorerie 
Of  all,  in  her  some  ooe  part  then  will  bee 
Twenty  such  parts,  whose  plenty  and  riches  is 
Euough  to  make  twenty  such  worlds  ai 
Sbee,  whom  bad  they  knowne,>who  did  first  botn 
Tbe  tutelar  angels,  and  assigned  one,  both 
To  nations,  cities,  and  to  conipaiilos, 
To  functions,  offices,  and  dignities. 
And  to  eacb  several  man,  to  him,  and  him. 
They  would  have  given  her  one  fur  every  Umbo: 
Slice,  of  whose  soule,  if  we  roay  any  'twas  g> 
Her  body  was  th'  Electrum,  and  did  hold 
Many  degrees  of  that;  wee  midenttood 
Herby  hersiglit;  her  pure  and  eloqucatblooH 
Bpoke  in  Iter  ehcdcet,  and  *o  dutinctty  vyravght 
That  one  mlakt  abaost  tay,  her  budj/  thought. 
Shee,  sbee,  thus  richly  and  largely  tious'd.  Is  gone." 

TTnreality  of  a  style  Hint  sacrifices  sense  to  ingenaily  Is  i 
felt  in  Doime'a  light4:r  [Kiems.  The  culleetion  of  the  verac  of  I 
the  laic  Dcaii  of  St.  Paul's  published  in  Hi3S;  as  "Poenw  t^* 
J.  I).,  with  Elegies  on  the  Author's  Dcnth,"  opens  with  an 
tngcuious  piece,  of  which  tlte  sense  is,  so  far  as  it  has  any.  that 
a  woman's  honor  is  not  worth  a  flea.  Donne  waa  unqucstioo- 
ebly  a  man  with  much  religious  earnestness,  but  he  was  also  * 
poet  who  delighted  men  of  fashion. 

ft  The  lltcmry  nfTcetatiniia  nf  the  time  were  rndncud  \t\  nhsnrdlty  by 
Thomas  Cnrjnt,  and  John  Taylor,  tlin  Water  Pool.  Tlionua  Corral 
•on  ot  (IcorKf  Coryat,  rector  of  Oioombn,  Somerset,  and  ediiculiHl  at 
Olouccs(<ir  Hall,  Oxford,  lived  a  fantastic  lUe  at  court  (or  tbo  amtiM- 
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ment  of  Prince  Henry.  In  1606  he  travelled  on  foot  for  five  months  in 
France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  walking  1,975  miles,  and  more  than  half 
the  distance  in  one  pair  of  shoes,  which  were  only  once  mended.  The 
shoes,  when  he  came  home,  were  hung  up  in  Odcomhe  Church,  and 
kept  there  as  the  '*  thousand  mile  shoes'*  till  1702.  The  travel  in  them 
was  described  in  a  book  published  in  1611,  as  **Coryat*s  Crudities  hastily 
Gobbled  Up  in  Five  Months'  Travels  in  France,  etc  Introduced  by  An 
Odcorabian  Banquet  of  nearly  Sixty  Copies  of  Verses,"  which  were 
praises  Mrritten  in  jest  by  nearly  all  the  poets  of  the  day.  This  book  was 
followed  by  "Coryats  Crambe;  or,  his  Colewort  Twise  Sodden,  and  now 
Served  with  other  Macaronicke  Dishes  as  the  Second  Course  to  his 
Crudities."  In  1612,  Coryat  gathered  the  people  of  Odcomhe  at  their 
market  cross,  and  took  leave  of  them  for  a  ten-years'  ramble.  He 
visited  Greece,  Egypt,  India,  and  died  at  Surat,  in  1617.  There  was  the 
English  love  of  sturdy  enterprise  and  adventure  underlying  Coryat's 
endeavor  to  delight  his  public. 

John  Taylor  was  a  poor  man's  son  from  Gloucestershire,  who  be- 
came a  Thames  waterman,  after  he  had  served  under  Elizabeth  in  six- 
teen voyages;  he  was  with  Essex  at  Cadiz  and  the  Azores.  He  read 
many  books,  and  he  wrote  sixty-three  booklets  to  amuse  the  public  with 
their  oddities.  He  made  presents  of  his  little  books  to  customers  and 
courtiei-s,  and  took  whatever  they  might  give  in  return.  One  of  his 
books  told  how  he  won  a  bet  that  he  would  row  in  his  boat  to  the 
Continent  and  back  again  within  a  certain  time.  It  appeared  as  '*  Tay- 
lor's Travels  in  Grermauie;  or.  Three  Weekes,  Three  Dales,  and  Three 
Houi*es  Observations  and  Travel  from  London  to  Hamburg.  .  .  .  Dedi- 
cated for  the  present  to  the  absent  Odcombian  knight  errant,  Sir 
Thomas  Coriat,  Great  Britain's  Error  and  the  World's  Mirror."  This 
appeared  in  the  year  of  Coryat's  death  at  Surat.  Another  of  Taylor's 
freaks  was  a  journey  on  foot  from  London  to  Edinhurgh,  '*  not  carrying 
any  money  to  and  fro,  neither  begging,  borrowing,  nor  asking  meat, 
drink,  or  lodging."  This  yielded,  in  1618,  a  book,  **The  Pennyles 
Pilgrimage;  or,  the  Moneylesse  Perambulation  of  John  Taylor,  alias 
the  King's  Majestie's  Water  Poet,  from  London  to  Edenborough  on 
Foot."  Another  of  his  adventures  was  a  voyage  from  London  to 
Queenborough  in  a  paper  boat,  with  two  stock-fish  tied  to  two  canes  for 
oars.  It  was  celebrated,  in  1623,  hy  '*The  Praise  of  Hempseed,  with 
the  Voyage  of  Mr.  Roger  Bird  and  the  Writer  hereof,  in  a  Boat  of 
Brown  Paper,  from  London  to  Quinborough  in  Kent.  As  also  a  Fare- 
well to  the  Matchless  Deceased  Mr.  Thomas  Coriat  Concluding  with 
Commendations  of  the  famous  River  of  Thames."  All  this  was  a  little 
tract  of  twenty-four  leaves.  So  we  come  down  from  Elizabeth  to  James 
I. ;  from  Frobisher,  and  Drake,  and  Raleigh,  to  poor  Tom  Coryat  and 
John  Taylor,  His  Majesty's  Water  Poet.  But  although  the  court  lost 
dignity,  the  spirit  of  the  people  was  unchanged.  Taylor  wrote  on 
thnnigh  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  and  took  part  in  the  civil  war  by 
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ditcharging  iqnibs  of  verse  against  tlie  Puritans.     Hp  IibH  tlipn 
at  Oxford.    Wlieii  the  king's  cause  was  losl,  be  set  up  an  inn  iti  Lcindon, 
b;  Long  Acre,  with  the  aign  of  "  Tlia  Mourning  Crown;"  but  he 
oUiged  to  take  that  down,  and  set  up  bis  own  portrait  in  place  of  IL 
died  111  IA54. 

10.  Francis  Qaarles  was  born  in  1592,  find  was  educated 
at  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  and  at  Lincoln's  Inn.     He  was 
cupbearer  to  .James's  daugUter,  the  Qncen  of  Bohemia,  and 
afterwards  sened  in  Ireland  as  secretary  to  Archbishop  Usher. 
His  first  publication  was  in  1G20,  "A  Fenst  for  Woi-mes,  in  a 
Poem  on  the  History  of  Jonnh ; "  with  "Pentalogia;   or,  the 
Quintessence  of  Meditation."     In   1C21    followed  "Hadassa; 
or,  the  Histoiy  of  Queen  Esther,"  those  histories  being  in  l«n- 
sylbblcd  couplets,  and,  in  the  same  measure,  *■  Ai^aliis  and 
Parthenia,"  a  poem   in  three   books,  fotinded  on  a  part 
Sidney's  "Arcadia."      Then   onme,  in  1624,  "Job  MUitanI 
with  Meditations  Divine  and  Moral;"  also  "Sion's  Elegii 
wept  by  Jeremiah  the  Prophet;  "  and,  in   1625,  "Sion's  Soi 
neta,  sung  by   Solonwn  tlie  King,  and   periphrased."      The 
writing  of  Quorlcs  in  tbe  reign  of  James  I.  consisted,  then,  of 
"At^nlus  and  Parthenia,"  nnd  those  pieces  which  were  col- 
lected  into  one  volume,  in  1630,  as  "  Divine  Poems."     Uvi 
produced  in  1G32  "  Divine  Fancies,  Digested  into  £pigrammeB| 
Meditations,  and  Obsenations ; "  and  tlic  quaintest  and  mi 
popular  of  his  books  of  verse,  "  Emblems  Divine  and  Moral,' 
Bpi>eared  in  the  same  year  with  the  "  Emblems"  by  GeorgaJ 
Wither.     The  taste  for  emblem  pictures,  with  ingenious  ai 
wise  interpretation  of  them,  liad   been  cspeeially  establlshi 
by  tlio  "  Emblems,"  in  Latin  verse,  of  the  great  Italian  lawy 
Andrea  Alciati,  who  died  in  I5n0.    Tlicse  "Emblems"  wi 

Ltavnslatcd   into    Italian,    French,   and    Spanish,   and   rco<1 
Ichools.     The    taslo    they    established    was    widely  dilTiji 
liroughont  the  seventeenth  century.     The  prevalent  tasle 
ingenious  thought,  blending  with  the  religions  feeling  of  tin 
people.  hel|>ed  especially   to  a  revival  of  emblem  writing  in 
Uolland  ami  England  ;  and  in  Holland  tlie  "  Moral  Emblema 

L  Of  Jacob  Cats,  statesman  as  wrll  as  poet, 

Bpuno  twice  as  ambassador  to  Engli 

9  in  xevy  bigh  repute.     Quarlos,  in  Ireland 


ited  ^^ 


uie  "  Aiorai  cmuicma  ii 

,  who  was  1>orn  in  1^77i^^H^ 
nnd   outlived  Qunrle|j^^| 
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Usher,  suflflsred  by  the  Irish  insurrection  of  1641.  He  came  to 
England,  took  pait  with  the  royal  cause  in  a  book  called  "  The 
Lo3'al  Convei-t,"  joined  the  king  at  Oxford,  and  was  ruined  in 
the  civil  war.  He  had  been  twice  married,  and  had  by  his 
first  wife  eighteen  children.  Quarles  died,  overwhelmed  with 
troubles,  in  1644. 

11.  Oeorge  Herbert  was  bom  in  1593,  and  died  in  1633. 
His  father  died  when  he  was  four  years  old,  and  till  he  was 
twelve  he  was  in  the  care  of  a  very  good  mother  at  home,  with 
a  chaplain  for  tutor.  He  was  then  sent  to  Westminster  School, 
and  at  fifteen  elected  from  the  school  for  Tinnity  College,  Cam- 
bridge. In  1615  Geoi^e  Herbert  became  M.A.  and  Fellow  of 
his  College.  In  1619  he  was  chosen  orator  for  the  university, 
and  so  remained  for  the  next  eight  years.  His  wit  in  use  of 
the  labored  st}'le  of  the  time  delighted  King  James ;  for  when 
his  Majesty  made  the  university  a  present  of  his  ^^Basilicon 
Doron,"  which  had  been  published  in  1599,  George  Herbert 
ended  for  the  Cambridge  authorities  his  acknowledgment  of  the 
royal  gift,  with  the  remark,  put  neatly  in  Latin  verse,  that  they 
could  not  now  have  the  Vatican  and  the  Bodleian  quoted  against 
them ;  one  book  was  their  library.  James,  upon  this,  observed 
titiat  he  thought  George  Herbert  the  jewel  of  the  university. 
The  Cambridge  Public  Orator,  who  was  skilled  in  French, 
Italian,  and  Spanish,  thought  he  might  rise  at  court,  and  was 
often  in  London.  The  king  gave  him  a  sinecure  worth  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  pounds  a  year.  With  this,  his  fellowship,  his 
payment  as  Orator,  and  private  income,  he  could  make  a  good 
figure  at  court,  and  he  was  usually  near  the  king.  But  the 
death  of  two  of  his  most  powerful  friends,  and  soon  afterwards 
of  King  James  himself,  put  an  end  to  George  Herbert's  ambi- 
tion to  become  one  day  a  secretary  of  state.  He  resolved  then 
to  follow  his  mother's  often-repeated  counsel,  and,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  George  Herbert  took  orders. 
He  obtained,  in  1626,  the  prebend  of  Leighton  Ecclesia,  in  the 
diocese  of  Lincoln,  and  with  help  of  his  own  friends  handsomely 
rebuilt  the  decayed  church  of  that  village.  The  Rev.  George 
Herbert,  cheerful  and  kind,  tall  and  very  lean,  was  ill  for  a  year 
•wtth  one  <tf  his  brothers,  at  Woodfcnd,  in  Essex,  and  then 


again  reorniting  health  in  Wiltshire,  at  the  honse  of  the  Earl 
of  Danby,  whose  brother  had  become  bis  mother's  Beoond 
husband.  In  April,  1630,  he  was  inducted  into  his  living  of 
Bemerton,  a  mile  from  Salisburj-.  Ho  was  then  thirtj-aii:  yearg 
old.  The  pure  beauty  of  the  evcnlBg  of  George  Herbert's  lif^ 
—  the  three  years  at  Bemerton  before  his  death  in  1633  — 
expressed  in  his  Terse  as  in  hia  actions.  With  Hooker's  fail 
fill  regaixl  for  the  ehurdi  system  he  maintained  it  in  his  paiiab 
according  to  his  own  standard  of  purity,  blended  witti  love  and 
a  free-handed  eliarity,  with  |>oetry  and  music.  He  was  a  skilful 
musician,  and  went  into  Salisbury  twice  a  week  on  certmn  days 
for  the  cathedral  semce.  In  1031  Geoi^o  Herbert's  poems 
appeared  as  "  The  Temple ;  Saered  Poems  and  Piivate  Ejacn- 
lations."  The  Ibrcecl  ingenuity  of  the  time  is  in  them,  but 
the  ingenuity  so  forced  is  that  of  a  quick  wit,  and  the  spirit 
glorifies  the  letter ;  the  words,  too,  are  by  the  writer's  sense 
of  liarmony  tuned  often  exquisitely  to  the  soul  within  them. 
Heriwrt's  "Priest  to  the  Temple;  or,  the  Countrj-  Parson," 
was  first  printed  under  the  Commonwealth,  in  1652. 

12.  Rlohard  Craahavr,  son  of  a  preadier  xealous  against  Cathollctam, 
was  born  about  ibe  year  of  Sliakespeare's  death,  and  was  educated  at 
the  CbarterliDUEc  and  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge.  Before  he  waa 
twenty  be  published  aiioiiyniously  aaered  e|>lgrams  In  Lntiu.  He  grodu- 
al«d,  became  a  fellow  of  Peterhouse,  waa  expi-lkd  from  Cambridge  In 
1044  loT  refusing  to  subscribe  the  Covenant,  became  a  Roman  CatlioUc, 
and  went  to  Paris.  Tliere,  about  IMS,  tlie  yenr  of  the  publication  of 
his  "Steps  to  the  Temple,"  he  was  foiuid  bjr  Cowlpy,  and  commotidod 
to  [he  friendship  of  Queen  Henrietta  Marin,  from  whom  he  had  lottan 
to  It«me.  At  Rome  be  became  secretary  to  a  cardinal,  and  Canon  ot 
the  Church  ot  Loretto.  Crashaw  died  about  1850.  With  much  more  oC 
the  Later  Euphuism  than  is  to  be  found  in  lyrics  ot  those  cavalier  poets 
who  took  active  part  in  the  stir  of  the  civil  war,  Crashaw's  religious 
poems,  "St«pB  to  tlio  Temple,"  are  not  less  purely  devotional,  though 
they  bare  less  t)eauty  and  force,  than  those  ot  Herbert,  whom  he  IniU 
tal«d,  and  of  whote  volume  he  wrote  to  a  lady,  with  a  gift  of  ft, 
"Dlvineat  love  lies  iu  Uils  l>ook  :" 

"  And  (Iwugb  [Iprbffn't  nwho  do  om 
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Of  y»uc  wlilu  hAiid.  thry  ue  mine." 

Crashaw's  occaalonol  poems  ore  collected  as  "The  DeUghta  of  Uia 
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Muses."  One  of  them  was  sent  to  his  friend  Cowley,  with  two  green 
and  backward  apricots  to  point  comparison  with  fruit  of  his  genius  so 
early  ripe: 

"  Twaa  only  Paradise,  'tis  only  then, 
Whose  Ihiit  and  blossoms  both  bless  the  same  bough." 

13.  To  write  compact  and  witty  characters  of  men  and  women  was  a 
fancy  of  the  time,  derived  in  the  first  instance  from  Theophrastus,  and 
associated  with  the  quick  growth  of  the  drama.  Such  pithy  character- 
writing  had  been  prefixed  formally  as  *'  The  Character  of  the  Persons '' 
to  Ben  Jonson's  ''Every  Man  Out  of  his  Humor;''  and  the  dialogue  of 
the  second  act  of  his  ''C3mthia's  Revels,''  produced  in  1600,  is  chiefly 
made  up  of  character-writing.  It  was  the  manner  of  this  character- 
writing  that  suggested  to  yoimg  Milton  his  lines  on  the  death  of  Hobson, 
the  university  carrier. 

A  poet  who  had  much  skill  in  this  sort  of  work  was  Sir  ThoxnaB 
Overbnry,  who  was  murdered  in  1613,  and  who  was  in  repute  among 
the  writers  of  his  day  for  a  poem  on  the  choice  of  a  wife,  called  "A  Wife, 
now  a  Widowe,"  published  the  year  after  his  murder,  and  reprinted  in 
the  same  year  with  the  addition  of  twenty-one  ''  Characters." 

Two  other  writers  to  be  remembered  for  character-poetry  are  'William 
Habington  and  John  Earle.  Habington  was  bom  early  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.,  and  was  the  son  of  a  Worcestershire  Roman  Catholic  con- 
demned to  abide  always  in  Worcestershire,  for  having  concealed  in  hia 
house  persons  accused  of  complicity  in  the  Gunpowder  Plot.  The  father, 
since  he  was  to  see  so  much  of  Worcestershire,  wrote  a  liistory  of  the 
county.  The  son,  educated  at  St.  Omer's,  came  home  and  married 
Lucy,  daughter  of  William  Herbert,  first  Lord  Powis.  In  the  name  of 
Castara  he  paid  honor  to  her  through  some  Ijrrics  of  pure  love,  as  the 
type  of  modest,  spiritual  womanhood.  Habington's  ''Castara"  first  k^ 
peared  in  two  parts,  in  1634;  the  second  edition,  adding  three  prose 
characters  and  twenty-six  new  poems,  appeared  in  1635;  and  a  third  m 
1640,  enlarged  with  a  new  part,  containing  a  Character  of  '*The  Holy 
Man"  and  twenty-two  poems,  chiefly  sacred.  Habington  also  wrote  a 
tragi-comedy  of  "The  Queen  of  Aragon."  published  in  1640.  In  that 
year  appeared  also  his  '*  History  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  King  of  Eng- 
land," written  at  the  king's  request  John  Earle,  Fellow  of  Merton, 
published,  in  1628,  his  collection  of  Characters,  as  "Micro-cosmographie; 
or,  a  Peece  of  the  World  Discovered;  in  Essayes  and  Characters." 
Earle  was  then  twenty-seven  years  old.  He  became  afterwards  chaplain 
to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  was  Bishop  of  Salisbury  when  he  died, 
in  1665. 

14.  The  most  celebrated  translator  of  this  period  was  George 
Chapman,  noted  also  as  a  x)oet  and  a  dramatist.  He  was  born 
in  1557  or  1559,  at  Hitchin,  in  Hertfordshire.  He  was  called 
afterwards,  by  William  Browne,  '^  The  Shepherd  of  fair  Hitch- 
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iiig  Hill."  About  Ifi74  he  was  sent  Ui  Trinity  College,  Oxford, 
wlicre  lie  fastened  with  especial  delight  on  tliu  Greek  and  Roman 
classics.  Al\£r  two  yeara  at  Oxfoixi,  he  left  without  a  degi'ee. 
Mothiug  is  known  of  him  as  a  writer  liefore  1JU4,  when  he  pub-.' 
lished  "Xwit  wnog.  The  Shadow  of  Night:  containing  tw<xl 
I  fioetical  hjinnes  devised  by  G.  C,  Gent."  In  the  neit  jearj 
[  J595,  this  was  followed  by  "  Ovid's  Banquet  of  Sence,  a  Coro-i 
net  for  his  Mistrcsse  Fhilosophic,  and  his  amorous  Zwliacke." 
In  1598  appeared  the  first  section  of  the  main  work  of  Georgft 
Chapman's  life,  hia  translation  of  Homer,  in  '■  Seaven  Bookes  of 
the  Jliudes  of  Homere,  Prince  of  Poets,  translated  according 
to  the  Greeke,  in  Judgement  of  liia  best  Commentaries,  by 
George  Chapman,  Gent."  The  seven  books  were  the  first  and 
second,  and  the  seventh  to  the  eleventh.  They  are  in  the  four- 
teen-aj'Uab  led  measure,  to  which  ho  adhered  tlironghout  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey ;  but  there  was  a  separate  issue  by  him  of  S 
version  of  "Achilles'  Shield,"  in  1598,  in  ten-syl!abled  verse. 

Chapman  had  now  also  begun  his  career  as  a  dramatist,  and 
in  1598  appeared  his  first  printed  comedy,  "  The  Blind  Begguc 
of  Alexandria,"  which  had  been  acted  sundrj'  times  by  tho 
Earl  of  Nottingham's  ser^'ants.  The  same  compauy  acted  his 
second  comedy,  printed  in  1599,  "An  humorous  Dayes  Mirth." 
At  the  end  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  Chapman  was  at  work  etill  oB 
bis  Homer,  but  had  not  yet  issued  another  section  of  it.  Dur- 
ing the  reign  of  James  ].,  he  was  an  Hclive  dramatist.  la 
1605,  besides  "  EastwaM  Ho,"  in  which  he  had  a  hand,  hia 
comedy  of  "All  Fools"  was  printed;  in  IGOfi  "Monsieur 
d'Olive  "  and  "The  Gentleman  Usher;  "  in  ICI)7  lus  ti'agudy 
of  "  Hussy  d'Ambois,"  which  kept  the  stage  for  some  time  after 
his  death.  Other  tragedies  and  comedies  followed.  Uul  hia 
chief  work  was  still  at  the  translation  of  Homer,  on  which  he 
was  engaged  throughout  the  reign  of  James  I.  Twelve  books 
of  Homer's  Itliad,  translated  by  George  Chapman,  ap|>eared 
about  IGIO;  and  in  the  following  year,  the  whole  Iweuty-four 
books  of  "The  Iliads  of  Homer."  dedicated  to  I'rince  Henry, 
who  died  in  November,  1G12.  This  was  follmvi!<l  by  the  twelvu 
first  books  uf  the  0<lyssey.  about  Dili,  and  in  l(!lb  the  whole 
twenty'four  boolu  of  "  Homer's  UdyMSt',vs,  trniislatcd  auconlicg 
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to  the  Greek."  About  the  3'ear  of  Shakespeare's  death  (Chap- 
man's folios  are  not  dated),  Chapman's  '^ Iliad"  and  ^^ Odys- 
sey" appeared  together  as  ''The  Whole  Works  of  Homer, 
Prince  of  Poets."  Chapman  proceeded  then  to  translate  the 
Homeric  Hymns,  and  ''  Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice,"  ascribed 
to  Homer.  This  translation  appeared  at  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  James  I.,  as  "  The  Crown  of  all  Homer's  Works,  Batra- 
chomyomachia,  the  Battle  of  Frogs  and  Mice ;  his  Hymns  and 
Epigrams."  Because  of  the  vigor  of  the  Elizabethan  time,  and 
the  fact  that  Chapman  was  a  poet,  this  translation  is  the  crown 
of  the  works  of  Chapman. 

**  He  leapt  upon  the  sounding  earth,  and  shook  his  lengthful  dart, 
And  everywhere  he  breathed  exhorts,  and  stirred  up  every  heart. 
A  dreadful  fight  he  set  on  foot.    His  soldiers  straight  turned  head. 
The  Greeks  stood  firm.    In  both  the  hosts  the  field  was  perfected. 
But  Agamemnon  foremost  still  did  all  his  side  exceed, 
And  would  not  be  the  first  in  name  unless  the  first  in  deed." 

Thus  sang  George  Chapman,  who  was  himself  the  Agamemnon 
of  the  host  of  the  translators  of  Homer. 

Another  good  translator  of  this  time  was  George  BandTS,  second 
-son  of  the  Sandys,  Archbishop  of  York,  whom  Aylmer  succeeded  in  the 
bishopric  of  London.  Greorge  Sandys  was  bom  at  Bishopthorpe  in 
1578,  and  educated  at  Oxford.  In  1610  he  set  out  upon  the  travels  of 
which  he  published  an  account  in  1615,  as  *'  A  Relation  of  a  Journey 
begun  A.D.  1610.  Four  Books  containing  a  description  of  the  Turkish 
Empire,  of  Egypt,  of  the  Holy  Land,  of  the  Remote  Parts  of  Italy,  and 
Islands  adjoining.''  He  then  worked  at  his  translation  of  Ovid's  **  Meta- 
morphoses;" the  first  five  books  appearing  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  He 
published  his  complete  translation  of  the  '^  Metamorphoses "  in  1G26, 
and  in  IQSQ  a  '*  Paraphrase  of  the  Psalms,"  with  music  of  tunes  by  Henry 
Lawes.    Sandys  died  in  1644. 

Dr.  Barten  Holyday,  chaplain  to  Charles,  was  bom  in  1593,  the  son 
of  an  Oxford  tailor.  He  was  educated  at  Christ  Church,  took  orders, 
went  to  Spain  with  Sir  Francis  Stewart,  and  after  his  return  was  chap- 
lain to  the  king,  and  Archdeacon  of  Oxford.  He  was  a  learned  man  and 
timid  politician.  He  is  hardly  to  be  called  a  dramatist,  although  he 
wrote  a  comedy,  published  in  1630,  called  "  Technogamia ;  or,  the  Mar- 
riage of  the  Arts."  He  also  made  translations  of  "  Juvenal  and  Per- 
sius"  into  poor  verse,  with  many  learned  illustrative  notes.  He  died  in 
1661. 

15.  There  were  at  this  time  many  men  distinguished  as  wits, 
satirists,  and  song-writers.    The  following  are  the  most  nota- 


ble :  Joseph  Hall,  Sir  John  Harington,  Kichard  Corbet,  John 
Cleveland,  Thomas  Carew,  Sir  John  Denbam,  Sir  John  Suck- 
ling, William  Cartwright,  Richard  Lovelace,  and  Robert  Her- 
rick. 

Joseph  Hall  was  born  in  1574,  at  Bristow  Park  bj  Ashby. 
de-lu-Zouch,  and  educated  at  Emmnntiel  College,  Cambridge^! 
In  1597,  at  tlie  age  of  twenty-three,  he  pubhshed  "  Virgidi 
miaruin.  Six  Bookes ;  First  Three  Bookes  of  Toolhlesse  Satjrs 
1.  Foeticall;  2.  Academicall ;  3.  Morall."  In  the  following 
year  the  work  was  completed  by  "  Virgidomiamm :  the  Three 
Last  Bookes  of  Bating  Satyrs."  It  means  nothing  particular 
to  sny  that  these  Balires  were  burnt  by  order  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  Whitgill  and  Bancroft,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury and  BisJiop  of  London,  as  censors  of  the  press,  distin- 
guished themselves,  in  15iO,  by  ordering  the  burning  of  much 
literature,  Marlowe's  "Ovid,"  Marston's  "Pygmalion's  Im- 
age," Hall's  "  Satires,"  the  Epigrams  of  Davies  and  others, 
the  tracts  of  Nash  and  Harvey,  and  decreeing  that  do  satirev 
or  epigrams  should  be  printed  for  the  Ibture. 

Joseph  Hall's  six  hooka,  "  Vit^demiarum,"  i.e.,  of  rod-har- 
vests, stripes  or  blows,  were  the  work  of  a  clever  young  mao 
who  had  read  Juvenal  and  Persius  and  the  satires  of  Ariosto, 
and  who,  because  he  was  the  first  to  write  English  satire  in  the 
manner  of  Juvenal,  ignorantly  believed  himself  to  be  the  firat 
English  satirist.  '*  I  first  adventure,"  he  sold  in  his  prologue, 
"I  first  ttdveiiture.  follow  me  who  list. 
And  be  the  scmind  English  sailrist." 

The  mistake  is  of  no  oonserjuence.      Hall's  satires  are  in 
rhyming  couplets  of  ten-syllabled  lines;    he  thought    English 

Cor  to  Latin  quantitj-,  but  saw  that  the  Latin  metres 
applied  to  English  rersc,  and  Innghed  at  Stanihurst : 
Whoever  saw  n  colt,  wanton  adiI  wild, 
Yok'd  wrUi  n  ilow-fcHit  ox  on  (allow  Bcid, 
Cnu  right  areed  how  Ituidiomcl;  besets 
Dull  spondee*  vlih  thn  English  dactyleU. 
If  Jove  speak  EiigUah  in  a  thund'ritig  cloud, 
■  Thwick  thwack,'  and  '  riH  raff,'  roare  he  oat  Kloud. 
T\e  on  th«  (orgrd  mint  thai  did  erpale 
K«w  cola  ot  words  nevor  articulate!" 
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Hall  laughed  at  the  rising  drama,  crying : 

''  Shame  that  the  Muses  should  be  bought  and  sold 
For  every  peasant's  brass,  on  each  scaffold/* 

He  laughed  at  what  he  called  "  pot  fury  "  of  the  dramatists : 

''  One  higher  pitched  doth  set  his  soaring  thought 
On  crowned  kings,  that  fortune  hath  low  brought; 
Or  some  upreared,  high-aspiring  swain, 
As  it  might  be  the  Turkish  Tamburlaine; 
Then  weeneth  he  his  base,  drink-drowned  spright 
Rapt  to  the  threefold  loft  of  heaven  hight, 
When  he  conceives  upon  his  feigned  stage 
The  stalking  steps  of  his  great  personage. 
Graced  with  huff-cap  terms  and  thund'ring  threats 
That  his  poor  hearers*  hair  quite  upright  sets." 

But  while  Hall  attacked  the  ^^  terms  Italianate,  big-sounding 

sentences  and  words  of  state  "  upon  the  stage,  he  paid  homage 

to  Spenser : 

''  Let  no  rebel  satyr  dare  traduce 
Th'  eternal  legends  of  thy  faery  muse, 
Renowned  Spenser;  whom  no  earthly  wight 
Dares  once  to  emulate,  much  less  dares  despight." 

Only  he  paired  m  the  next  line  Du  Bartas  with  Ariosto : 
*'  Salust  of  France  and  Tuscan  Ariost."  The  satirist  in  the 
golden  time  of  Elizabethan  \^gor  talked  as  usual  of  the  good 
old  times  that  were  gone,  when  luxury  was  not : 

''  Thy  grandsires*  words  savored  of  thrifty  leeks 
Or  manly  garlicke. 


But  thon  canst  mask  in  garish  gandery, 

To  suit  a  fool's  far-fetched  livery. 

A  French  head  join'd  to  neck  Italian; 

Thy  thighs  from  Germany,  and  breast  from  Spain; 

An  Englishman  in  none,  a  fool  in  all ; 

Many  in  one,  and  one  in  several. 

Then  men  were  men;  but  now  the  greater  part 

Beasts  are  in  life,  and  women  are  in  heart" 

If  we  go  back  to  Occleve,  or  farther  back  to  Gower,  we  find 
that  the  note  has  alwaj^s  been  the  same ;  sound  and  true  in  the 
steady  fixing  of  attention  upon  vices  and  follies  to  be  conquered 
(since  there  is  small  hope  for  a  people  that  will  only  praise 
itself) ,  but  with  innocent  delusion  of  a  bygone  golden  age. 
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Joseph  Hall,  who  thus  early  distinguished  himself  as  a  a 
iat,  took  holy  oitlera,  rose  to  be  Bishop  of  Norwich,  and  acquired  I 
great  reputation  as  a  prose-writer  and  a  theologian, 

16.  Six  John  Haijngton,  bom  In  lufll,  aod  educatiid  at  Eton  and  I 
Cambridge,  publisheiJ,  ilk  1591,  "  Orlando  Furloso  in  English  Heroicni  J 
Terse."    In  1606  he  wrote  a  witty  book,  "  The  McUmorphosis  of  Ajax," 
Other  workB  of  his  are  "  Tbe  Englishnian'a  Doctor,  or  the  School  of  I 
Saleme,"   1600;   "Most  Elegant  and   Witty  Epigrams  of  Sir  J.  H.," 
1615;  and  especiatly  "  Niigoe  Antiqnie,  being  a.  Miscellaneous  Collection 
of  Original  Papers  iu  Prose  nnd  Verse." 

17.  Richard  Corbet,  bom  in  1582,  was  the  boh  of  a  famous  gardener, 
from  whom  be  inherited  some  land  and  money.  He  was  educated  at 
Westminster  School  and  Oxford;  became  M.A.  in  1605,  and  was  in  re- 
pute first  aa  a  university  wit  and  poet,  and  then  as  a  quaint  preacher, 
who  got  patronage  at  James's  court.  Ue  married  in  1S25,  became 
Bishop  of  Oxford  in  l^B,  of  Norwich  Id  UI32.  and  died  in  lt>35.  He 
was  a  stout  royalist,  worked  with  Laud,  but  was  leas  bitler,  and  Wioto 
merry  squibs  against  the  Puritans.  A  poem  to  his  tittle  son,  and  one  on 
the  death  of  his  father,  show  his  kindliness.  One  of  sundry  recorded 
jokes  of  Bishop  Corbet's  is  of  the  upsetting  of  his  coach,  when  he  and  ' 
his  chaplain,  Dr.  Stubbings,  who  was  very  fat,  were  spilt  into  a  muddy 
lane.  Stubbings,  the  bishop  said,  was  up  to  his  elbows  in  mudj  and  he 
was  up  to  his  ellKiws  in  Stubbings.  A  very  small  volume  appeared  in 
1M8,  Issued  by  Corbet's  family,  entitled  "Poetica  Stromata;  or,  a  Col- 
lection of  Sundry  Pieces  in  Poetry:  Drawn  by  the  known  and  approval 
hand  of  R.  C."  Written  copies  of  short  satires,  songs,  and  other  pief:es, 
passed  from  hand  to  hand,  so  tliat  a  man  might  have  high  reputation  in 
society  as  wit  and  poet  without  the  printing  of  a  line  of  liis  during  hia 
Itfellme,  ejiccpt  nuw  and  llicu,  wliCD  Ueury  Lawes  or  tome  other  com- 
poser had  set  a  song  to  music. 

18.  John  Cleveland,  for  nine  years  a  fellow  of  St,  John's  College, 
was  eiuinent  in  poetry  aud  oratory,  and  was  the  first  to  pour  out  from 
the  Iloyalist  side  delitint  verso  ^aiiiit  the  Puritans.  Turned  out  of  his 
fellowship,  he  joined  the  king  at  Oxford;  then  went  to  the  gorrisou  at 
Newaik-on-Trent,  wliere  he  was  made  Judge- Advocate,  nnd  reseiiled 
the  king's  order  to  surrender,  tie  was  then  in  prison  at  Yarmouth  till 
the  Commonweal  til.  when  be  oblaincil  his  release  from  Cromwell,  lived 
quietly  iu  Gray's  Inn.  anil  died  in  1000.  Cleveland  was  Uie  best  of  those 
Kuyallst  poets  who  chielly  wrote  partisan  satire.  The  most  popular, 
perhaps,  was  Alexander  Brome,  un  attorney  in  the  I.onI  Slayor's 
Court,  who  was  not  thirty  at  Ihe  dntu  of  the  king's  execution,  and 
Tirh()»e  songs  were  trolled  over  their  cups  by  Hoyxilisls  of  evety  degree. 

19.  Tbeaoan  Careiv,  Uirii  In  Devonshire  in  t(i89,  was  an  officer  of 
the  household  of  Charles  I.,  a  lively  man,  wheae  little  poems  were  In 
good  requesl,  but,  except  whou  sol  to  music,  were  not  publlaUeU  Iu  lila 
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lifetime.  He  died  in  1639.  The  musicians  William  and  Henry  Lawes 
set  many  songs  of  Carew's,  and  were  the  chief  writers  of  music  for 
the  poems  that  abounded  in  this  reign. 

20.  Sir  John  Denham  was  bom  in  Dublin  in  1615,  son  of  a  Baron 
of  Exchequer.  He  was  an  idle  student  at  Oxford,  and  joined  gambling 
with  study  of  law  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  But  he  checked  himself,  published 
an  '*  Essay  on  Gaming,''  and  in  1636  translated  the  second  book  of  tlie 
"-ffineid."  In  1641  he  produced  his  tragedy  of  "The  Sophy,"  which 
was  acted  at  a  private  house  in  Blackfriars,  with  so  much  success  that 
Waller  said  he  "  broke  out  like  the  Irish  rebellion,  threescore  thousand 
strong,  when  nobody  was  aware,  or  in  the  least  suspected  it."  The  play 
was  followed,  in  1643,  by  his  "Cooper's  Hill,"  a  contemplative  poem  on 
the  view  over  the  Thames  and  towards  London,  from  a  hill  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Windsor  Castle.  Denham  was  actively  employed  in  the 
king's  service,  but  in  the  midst  of  his  labors  he  found  time  to  publish 
a  translation  of  "Cato  Major."  He  lived  to  receive  homage  among 
poets  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 

21.  Sir  John  Suckling  was  bom  in  1609,  the  son  of  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Household  to  James  I.  Suckling  was  an  overtaught  child,  who 
could  speak  Latin  at  the  age  of  five ;  but  he  cast  aside,  as  a  young  man, 
his  father's  gravity,  was  on  active  service  for  six  months  in  the  army  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  in  the  days  of  Charles  I.  lived  in  London  as 
light  wit,  light  lyric  poet,  light  dramatist,  and  liberal  friend  of  men  of 
genius.  His  plays  were  "Aglaura,"  " Brennoralt,"  and  "The  Grob- 
lins."  He  spent  twelve  thousand  pounds  on  rich  equipment  of  a  troop 
of  a  hundred  horse  to  aid  the  king,  and  died  in  1641,  of  a  wound  in  the 
heel:  a  penknife  was  put  into  his  boot  by  a  servant  who  had  robbed  him, 
and  wished  to  delay  pursuit. 

22.  'William  Cartwright  also  wrote  plays  and  lyrics,  was  about  two 
years  younger  than  Suckling,  and  also  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-two. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  Gloucestershire  gentleman,^  who  had  wasted  his 
means,  and  who  lived  by  innkeeping  at  Cirencester.  William  Cartwright 
was  taught  in  the  Cirencester  Grammar  School,  at  Westminster  School, 
and  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  He  became  M.A.  in  1635,  took  orders,  and 
was  a  famous  preacher.  He  studied  sixteen  hours  a  day,  preached  ex- 
cellent sermons,  wrote  excellent  lyrics,  and  also  four  plays;  one  of  them, 
"  The  Royal  Slave,"  a  tragi-comedy,  acted  before  the  king  and  queen  in 
1686,  by  the  students  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  Cartwright  was  also  an 
admired  lecturer  at  Oxford  on  metaphysics,  worked  hard  as  one  of  the 
council  of  war  to  provide  for  the  king's  troops  at  Oxford,  was  beloved 
of  Ben  Jonson,  who  said  of  him,  "  Hy  son  Cartwright  writes  all  like  a 
man,"  and  was  praised  by  his  bishop  as  "  the  utmost  man  could  come 
to."    He  died  in  1643,  of  the  camp-fever  that  killed  many  at  Oxford. 

23.  Richard  Lovelace,  the  brilliant  and  handsome  cavalier 
poet,  died  miaerably  during  the  Coounonwealth.    He  was  bom 


in  the  Bame  year  as  Cowley,  1618,  the  eldeat  bob  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Lovelace,  of  Woolwich,  and  was  educated  at  Charterhouse 
School,  and  Gloucester  Hall,  Oxford.  Lovelace  was  so  hand- 
some, that  in  KiSli,  though  a  student  of  but  two  years'  standing, 
he  was  made,  at  the  request  of  a  great  lady,  M.A.,  among  per- 
sons of  quality  who  were  being  bo  honored  while  the  court  was 
for  a  few  days  at  Oxford.  He  was  the  first  and  last  under- 
graduate who  was  made  Master  of  Arts  for  his  heauty.  Love- 
lace attached  himself  to  the  court;  served  in  1639  as  an  ensign 
in  the  Scottish  expedition,  afterwards  as  captain ;  wrote  a 
tragedy  called  "The  Soldier;"  retired  to  his  estate  of  Love- 
lace Place,  at  Canterbury ;  was  elected  to  go  up  to  the  House 
of  Commons  with  the  Kentish  petition  for  restoring  the  king  to 
his  rights,  and  for  this  was  committed  to  the  Gatehouse  Prisoo 
at  Westminster,  April  30,  1642.  There  he  wrote  his  song, 
"To  Althea,  iVom  Prison,"  which  contains  the  stanza: 
"  Stciue  walls  do  not  a  prison  make. 

Nor  iron  bars  a  cage ; 
Ulnds  innocent  and  quiet  take 

Tbftt  lor  an  bemits^. 
U  I  have  (reeUora  In  my  love, 

And  In  my  soul  ant  tree, 
Angela  alone  that  soar  above 

Enjoy  BUcli  liberty." 

r  some  weeks  of  imprisonment,  Lovelace  was  released  on 

il,  and  Uved  in  London  bejond  his  income,  as  a  (Viend  of  tba 

ig's  cause  and  of  good  poets.     In  1646  he  Bcr\'ed   in   the 

rencb  army,  and  was  wounded  at  Dunkirk.      Rei^ort  of  hia 

tath  caused  Lucy  Sachevcrell,  tlie  Lucasta  {lux  casta,  "chaste 

^ht ")  of  his  poetry,  to  disappoint  him  of  her  hand  by  raarri,"- 

ing  another.     In  1648,  Lovelace  returned  to  England,  and  was 

soon    a   political    prisoner   in   Pcterhouse,    Altlersgate    Street, 

where    he    arranged   his    poems    for    Uie    prees  — "  Lucusta ; 

Epodes,   Odes,   Sonnets,   Songs,    etc.,"    published    tn    1649. 

Richard  Lovdaco  died,  it  is  said,  in  nn  alley  in  Shoo  Lam, 

in  16.^8. 

24.  To  these  |toets  who  were  battling,  sufTcring,  and  ainging 
in  the  days  of  Charles  I.,  and  out  of  the  midat  of  whom  rose 
Uu)  first  muaic  of  Milton,  there  is  one  yet  to  be  added  —  a  niaa 
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twenty-seven  years  older  than  Lovelace  and  Cowley,  but  who 
eang  when  they  were  singing,  and  outlived  them  both.  This 
was  the  Rev.  Robert  Herrick,  Vicar  of  Dean  Prior,  in  Devon- 
shire. Robert  Herrick,  born  in  1591,  was  the  fourth  son  of 
a  silversmith  in  Cheapside.  His  university  was  Cambridge,  and 
it  was  in  1629  that  he  was  presented  to  his  living,  in  the  \Tillage 
of  Dean  Prior,  four  miles  from  Ashburton,  where  he  spent  the 
next  nineteen  years  of  his  life,  and  said : 

'*  More  discontents  I  never  had 
Since  I  was  bom,  than  here; 
Where  I  have  been,  and  still  am  sad, 
In  this  dull  Devonshire.'' 

There  Herrick,  with  great  nose  and  double  chin,  lived  as  a 
bachelor  vicar,  attended  by  his  faithfbl  ser^'ant,  Prudence  Bald- 
win, and  a  pet  pig,  which  he  taught  to  drink  out  of  a  tankard. 
In  1648  he  was  ejected  from  his  living,  and  betook  himself  to 
London,  where  he  had  wits  and  poets  for  companions,  and 
published  at  once,  for  help  to  a  subsistence,  his  delightful  love 
lyrics,  epigrams,  and  scraps  of  verse  in  many  moods ;  some- 
times reflecting  license  of  the  times,  not  of  the  man ;  includ- 
ing also  strains  of  deep  religious  feeling.  These  pieces  —  many 
of  them  only  two  or  four  lines  long  —  he  had  written  in  the 
West  of  England,  and  therefore  (from  hesperis,  "western") 
he  caUed  them  "  Hesperides ;  or,  Works  both  Humane  and 
Divine."  His  pious  pieces  were  arranged  under  the  name  of 
"Noble  Numbers." 

2S.  The  position  of  John  Milton  in  his  own  age  is  so  ex- 
alted, on  account  of  his  spiritual  nobility  as  well  as  of  the 
power  of  his  genius,  that  he  seems  to  stand  apart  from  his 
contemporaries,  and  to  constitute  a  literary  order  by  himself. 
His  intellectual  range  was  great;  in  scholarship  and  in  prose 
writing,  he  was  one  of  the  chief  men  of  his  time  ;  by  his  exqui- 
site creations  of  "  Comus,"  a  masque,  and  of  "  Samson  Agonis- 
tes,"  a  tragedy,  he  takes  high  rank  in  dramatic  literature; 
in  the  forms  of  the  ode,  the  elegy,  and  the  sonnet,  he  is, 
X)erhaps,  unsurpassed  among  all  our  writers ;  finally  he  is  not 
only  the  greatest  epic  poet  that  English  literature  has  had,  but 
the  greatest  epic  poet  that  any  literature  has  had  since  Dante. 
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e  was  born  in  Bread  Street,  London,  on  the  9tli  of  Cecent- 
I(i08.  His  father,  also  named  Jolin,  haA  settled  in  London 
as  a  scrivener,  hud  prospered,  and  had  acquired  considerable 
note  OS  a  lover  and  comijoser  of  music.  From  his  father,  the 
)>oet  evidently  derived  his  own  dcliglit  in  music  and  his  own 
aptitude  for  it ;  and  his  musical  sense  greatly  influenced  hi« 
own  work  as  a  man  of  letters,  —  giving  him  refreshment  amid 
heavy  labors,  suggesting  to  him  many  ideas  and  images,  and 
especially  prompting  him  in  the  handling  of  woiiis  both  Ibri 
prose  and  for  verse. 

Milton  was  a  schoolboy  at  St.  Faid's  from  1620  until  a  fei 
months  before  the  close  of  the  reign  of  James  I.     His  father^ 
too  readily  encouiaged  the  boy's  eagerness  for  study ;  he 
teaching  at  home  as  well  as  at  school,  sullcred  headacbea, 
laid  the  foundation  of  weak  sight  by  sitting  up  till  midnight  at 
lus  lessons.    At  St.  Paul's  School  Milton  found  a  bosom-iVieud 
in  Charles  Dio<lati,  the  son  of  a  physician  who  was  then  in  good 
practice  in  London,  and  who  came  of  a  liighly  cultivated  fatnilf . 
of  Italian  Protestants  established  at  Geneva.     Chailes  Dii 
was  the  friend  to  whom  Milton  spoke  his  inmost  thoughts 
their  fricndshij)  outlasted  their  boyhood,  and  was   iutcrrupl 
only  by  death.     Diodali  left  school  more  than  two  yt 
Wilton,  and  went  to  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  wbere,  in  Novi 
ber,  lli23,  be  Joined  in  writing  Latin  obituary  verse  upon 
death  of  William  Camden.     But  John  Milton  and  Cliarlos  l>u 
dati  bad  their  homes  in  the  same  town,  and  their  Aiendsl 
was  easily  maintained  by  visiU  and  coiTespoudcnce.     There 
a  Greek  letter  written  in  Loudon  from  Dioilall  to  Milton,  bopi 
for  line  weather  and  cliecrftilness  in  a  holiday  the  two  Aloi 
leant  to  have  next  day  tt^ether  on  the  Thames.    In  February 
&62i),  John  Milton  was  admitted   at  Christ's   College,   Cam- 
bridge, aged  two  months  over  sixteen.    In  the  following  whiter, 
liis  sister's  first-born  cliild,  a  daughter,  died  in  infancy ;  and 
verses  upon  tliat  family  grief  open  the  series  of  Milton's  jioei 
with  a  strain  of  love.     Ho  prncUaed  himwlf  ne  a  student,  bol 
In  Ijiliu  nud  in  lioetry,  by  writing  Latin  elegies.     One,  writi 
ill  September,  l(i2li,  was  on  the  death  of  Uishop  Andiewcs. 
10^9,  OD  the  :^(ith  of  March,  Miilou  graduated  aa  B.A.     On 
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following  Christmas  Day,  his  age  being  twenty-one,  he  wrote 
his  hjmn,  ''On  the  Morning  of  Christ's  Nati\ity."  It  may 
have  then  come  into  young  Milton's  mind  to  form  a  series  of 
odes  on  the  great  festivftls  of  the  Christian  Church ;  for  on  the 
1st  of  January  the  ode  on  the  Nativity  was  followed  by  one  on 
''  The  Circumcision ;  "  and  when  Easter  came  he  began  a  poem 
on  ''  The  Passion,"  of  which  he  wrote  only  eight  stanzas,  and 
then  broke  off.  ''This  subject,"  says  the  appended  note, 
"the  author  finding  to  be  above  the  years  he  had  when  he 
wrote  it,  and  nothing  satisfied  with  what  was  begun,  left  it  un- 
finished." 

In  1631  the  unexpected  death  of  the  young  Marchioness  of 
Winchester  was  lamented  by  poets,  and  among  them  by  Ben 
Jonson  in  his  latter  years,  by  Milton  at  the  opening  of  Mb 
career.  On  his  birthday,  the  9th  of  December,  in  the  same 
year  1631,  Milton  wrote  that  sonnet  "on  his  being  arrived  at 
the  age  of  twenty-three,"  which  is  the  preface  to  his  whole  life 
as  a  man.  He  refers  in  it  to  his  bo}ish  aspect ;  feels  his  mind 
unripe,  his  advance  slow,  his  achievement  little ;  and  adds  these 
lines  of  self-dedication,  to  which  he  was  true  in  his  whole  after- 
life: 

"  Yet  be  it  less  or  more,  or  soon  or  slow. 

It  shall  be  still  in  strictest  measure  even 

To  that  same  lot,  however  mean  or  high, 

Toward  which  Time  leads  me,  and  the  will  of  Heaven: 

All  is,  if  I  have  grace  to  use  it  so. 

As  ever  in  my  great  Task-Master's  eye." 

Already  Milton  showed  himself  an  exact  student  of  his  art. 
This  sonnet,  and  every  other  sonnet  written  by  him,  was  true  to 
the  minutest  detail  in  its  technical  construction  —  true  not  only 
in  arrangement  of  the  rhymes,  but  in  that  manner  of  devel- 
oping the  thought  for  which  the  structure  of  this  kind  of  poem 
was  invented.  The  sonnet  of  self-dedication  Milton  wrote  when 
his  college  life  was  near  its  close.  In  July,  1632,  he  graduated 
as  M.A.  At  Cambridge,  Milton  had  added  seven  years  of 
study  in  the  university  to  four  years  of  school  training.  He 
was  not  paled  by  study,  but  long  retained  the  bloom  of  youth 
upon  a  very  fair  complexion.  He  was  a  little  under  middle 
height,  ilender,  but  erect,  vigorous,  and  agile,  with  light  brown 
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'  hair  cIuBtering  about  hia  fair  and  oval  face,  with  dark  gray  eyes,   i 
His  voice  ia  said  to  have  l>een  "delicale  and  tunable."     Hia  ] 
father,  by  this  time  retired  (Vom  business,  and  lining  in  the  1 
completely  rural  villoge   of   Horton,   which  is  not  far  from   , 
Windsor  Castle,  had   designed  his  eldest  son  for  a  career  id 
the  church ;  liut  Milton  felt,  he  said  afterwards,  that  "  he  who 
would  take  orders  must  subscribe  himself  slave  and  take  an  oath    i 
withal,"  and  bj-  that  feeling  the  chiircli  was  closed  to  him.    HiB 
ohoice  was  to  be  God's  minister,  but  as  a  jwet.     Such  a  choice 
produced  from  his  father  natural  remonstrance.    There  is  refer- 
ence to  this  in  a  Lattn  poem  to  his  father,   "Ad  Patrem," 
written  by  Milton  at  the  close  of  his  university  training,  full  of 
love  and  gratitude  for  the  education  so  fur  finished,  with  this 
glance  at  the  kindly  controversy  that  was  then  between  them. 
The  translation  is  Cowper'a ; 

"  Nor  thou  persist,  I  pray  thee,  still  to  elight 
The  sacreil  Nine,  and  to  imagloe  vain 
Aiid  useless  powers,  liy  whom  Insplreil  thyself 
Art  skilful  to  associate  verse  wiih  aire 
HarmonlouB,  and  lo  give  the  bunmn  voice 
A  tliuiisnni]  modulations,  heir  hj  right 
Indisputable  nt  Arion's  fame. 
Now  sny,  what  woud«r  is  it  if  a  son 
Of  thine  delight  in  verse,  i(.  so  eonjoin'd 
In  close  affinity,  we  syinpathUe 
In  social  arts,  and  kindred  studies  sweet  ? 
Sucli  distrllnilion  of  himself  to  us 
Was  Phaibus'  choice ;  Lhou  lisst  thy  gift,  and  I 
Mine  also,  and  between  us  we  receive, 
Father  and  son,  the  whole-inB[iIrIng  God." 

Milton  went  home  to  llorton,  and  proceeded  to  add  to  th<  4 
four  years  of  school  training  and  the  seven  years  of  universi^   ' 
triuniug  another  seven  years  of  special  training  for  his  pla< 
among  the  poets.     Nearly  sue  years  were  spent  at  Horton^ 
from    the   end   of  July,   1G32,  to  April,  1638;    then   fbllowed  I 
flfleen  months  of  foreign  travel. 

Milton's  Ufe  as  a  writer  is  in  three  parts:  —  1.  The  iHTiod 
of  his  Karlier  Poems,  in  the  time  of  Charles  I,,  inrlmling 
"L'AUvgro"  and   ^' II   Pcneeroso,"   "Aroadea,"  "Conius." 
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"  Lycidas."  2.  The  period  of  his  Prose  Works,  from  1641  to 
the  end  of  the  Commonwealth.  3.  The  period  of  his  Later 
Poems,  in  the  time  of  Charles  II. ;  namely,  "Paradise  Lost," 
"  Paradise  Regained,*'  and  "  Samson  Agonistes." 

The  most  of  Milton's  minor  poems  were  produced  during 
this  period  of  studious  retirement  at  his  father's  house  in  the 
country,  between  the  years  1632  and  1638 ;  and  this  will  be 
the  most  convenient  place  in  which  to  speak  of  them.  His 
Later  Poems  we  shall  defer  till  we  come  to  stud}-  his  life  in  the 
Second  Half  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.  "L' Allegro"  and 
*'  H  Penseroso  "  are  companion  poems,  representing  two  moods 
of  one  mind,  and  that  mind  Milton's.  No  man  can  be  the 
one,  in  Milton's  sense,  who  cannot  also  be  the  other.  It  was 
part  of  Milton's  training  for  his  work  as  a  x)oet  to  study  thor- 
oughly the  words  through  which  he  was  to  express  his  thought. 
Milton's  precision  in  the  use  of  words  is  very  noticeable,  and 
it  fills  his  verse  with  subtile  delicacies  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression. 

Mirth  and  Melancholy  would  not  content  Milton  as  titles  for  these 

poems,  because  one  word  has  for  its  original  meaning  '*  softness/'  and 

is  akin  to  marrow,  the  soft  fat  in  bones;  the  other  word,  based  on  an 

old  false  theory  of  humors  in  a  man,  traces  the  grave  mood  to  black  bile. 

The  poems  themselves  use  the  English  words  with  definition  of  the 

sense  in  which  alone  each  is  accepted : 

**  These  dellghu  if  thoa  canit  give. 
Mirth,  with  thee  I  mean  to  live.*' 

"  These  pleasures,  Melancholy,  give, 
And  I  with  thee  will  choose  to  live.** 

The  Italian  titles  to  the  poems  represented  in  each  case  the  real  source 
of  these  delights  and  pleasures.  Milton's  Mirth  was  the  joy  in  all 
cheerful  sights  and  soimds  of  nature,  and  in  social  converse  natural  to 
the  man  whose  bosom's  lord  sits  lightly  on  his  throne;  and  *'L' Allegro" 
is  defined  in  Gherardini's  '^Supplimento  a'  Yocabolarj  Italian!"  as 
''one  who  has  in  his  heart  cause  for  contentment  {che  ha  in  cuore 
eagione  di  contentezza)^  which  shows  itself  in  serenity  of  counte- 
nance." ''II  Penseroso,"  whose  name  is  derived  from  a  word  meaning 
"to  weigh,"  is  the  man  grave,  not  through  ill-humor,  but  while  his 
reason  is  employed  in  weighing  and  considering  that  which  invites  bis 
contemplation.  With  his  companion  sketches  of  this  true  lightness  of 
heart  and  this  true  gravity,  Milton  blends  a  banning  of  the  false  mirth 
of  the  thoughtless — "vain  deluding  joys,  the  brood  of  Folly"  — 
and  the  black  dos»  the  loathed  (from  UUhf  meaning  "evil ")  Melancholy 
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"of  CerberttB  and  blai^keat  MIdnielit  bom."  To  commendation  tA  the 
true  lie  thus  Julns  cumletnnuilun  uf  the  false  i  aud  by  tnuiBferring  liiy 
condc  III  nation  of  a  baseless  joy  to  Uie  opening  of  Ibat  poem  whlck 
paints  gravity  of  Ibougbtfuliiess,  and  his  condemnation  of  a  SCygiao 
gloom  to  tlmt  poem  which  paints  innocent  enjoyment,  be  heightens 
the  effect  ot  eacli  poem  by  coutnist,  and  links  the  two  together  moM 
completely.    The  poems  aro  exactly  parsJlul  in  structure; 


L'ALLKGRO. 

L1NB8. 

IL  PENSKROSO. 

IXKW. 

I.  Bumlng  ot  '■  Uuilu'd  "   tf cIbd- 

1,  BMimngof"valii"jQy«     . 

1-1* 

"i^'y 

1-10 

1  IpvlUOon  U  "dlvin«t-  Utlu). 

cUoij 

u« 

t.  AUisorictI  piircou(o  Bod  eom- 

3,  ALkiioriiui]  parBnUgu  ud  ana. 

P""""!" 

IMO 

pW-n. 

041 

4.TheMoralDg8ong       -       .       - 

i.  The  Ev™.Sontf     .       .       .       . 

U-« 

6.  AlTdad  undor  tht  Bun        .       . 

6.  Ab^fld  u„.lQr  Ihi^  Moon      .        . 

M-Tf 

S.  trigbl.  und  Ihe  Ulc<  lold  by  the 

0.  Night,  snd  lonidy  ilody  of  TSa, 

BooUiaruld 

turL-i   myiUirio,   Mid   of  Ui« 

tneuilori«or>twl>uliU.       . 

«:3 

I.  L- Allien.  KH^lal     .... 

T,  IL  Pcnicn*)  loliuiiy    .       .       . 

■.£UiUfeKLUUu.lo    .       .        . 

ISS-lHI 

8.  HI.  LIfu  .<n  lo  Huilo   .       .       . 

lu-m 

».  AcecplincuoteMl 

QH»d-inhl.1«lU 

"  Arcttdes  "  is  a  slight  piece,  intended  as  the  poetic  portloa 
of  an  entertainment  presented,  probably  before  1G34,  to  the 
Countess  of  Derby,  the  wife  of  Lord  Clinncellor  Egerton,  st 
ber  countr}--scat  of  ITareSeld,  a.  few  miles  oCT  Qx>m  HortoD| 
where  Milton  then  lived. 

There  is  no  direct  evidence  thnt  "Arcndos"  was  writtea 
before  "Coniua;"  but  it  ia  likely  that  Buccess  in  the  small 
€>ocasional  masque  caused  Milton  to  be  joined  again  with  Henry 
Lawes,  the  musician,  when  a  masque  on  a  mucli  larger  scale 
was  required  by  the  same  familj-  for  a  slate  occasion.  Thii 
was  "  Comus,"  which  was  first  pnxluced,  on  Uie  20th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1634,  in  the  gi-eat  halt  of  Ludlow  Castle,  where  then 
resided  the  son-in-Jaw  of  the  Countess  of  Derby,  the  Earl  of 
Bridgewater,  who  was  Uien  Lord -President  of  Wales.  The 
sons  and  daughters  of  tlie  earl  took  the  principal  parts  in  the 
Bio^que,  tlie  incidents  of  which  were  drawn  iVtim  a  recent  ad- 
venture of  their  own.  Comus  was  a  Greek  personification  of 
disordered  pleasure,  "tipsy  dance  and  jollity;"  and  in  tho 
beautiful  maoque  to  wliich  Milton  gave  tlial  name,  he  was  true 
to  the  highest  sense  of  his  vocation  as  a  |)oct,  while  he  satisfled 
ftU  Aooidfsutal  demands  on  his  skill.    Tlw  masqiM  must  infi^f 
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music,  —  with  a  special  song  for  Lady  Alice,  — dances,  and 
enteitaining  masquerade.  The  rout  of  Comus,  disguised  in 
heads  of  divers  animals,  provided  masquerade  in  plent}'.  The 
masque  must  api^eal  to  local  feeling,  and  did  that  bj'  bringing  in 
Sabrina,  the  njmph  of  the  Severn  ;  must  refer,  also,  with  direct 
compliment,  to  the  new  Lord-President,  and  must  provide  fit 
parts  for  the  three  youngest  children  of  the  family,  the  Lady 
Alice,  and  her  brothers  John  and  Thomas,  aged  from  nine  to 
twelve.  Ludlow  Castle,  the  official  residence  of  the  Lord- 
President  of  Wales,  had  in  former  j-ears  been  a  seat  of  much 
wild  revelr}' ;  and  something  of  this  Milton  may  have  known 
when  he  made  his  masque  a  poet's  lesson  against  riot  and  ex- 
cess. The  reverence  due  to  youth  Milton  maintained  by  caus- 
ing his  children-actors  to  appear  in  no  stage  disguise,  but 
simpl}"  as  themselves.  There  was  on  the  stage  a  mimic  wood, 
through  which  the  children  passed  on  the  way  to  their  father 
and  mother,  who  sat  in  front,  and  to  whom,  at  the  close  of  the 
masque,  they  were  presented.  As  they  traversed  this  wood  of 
the  world,  typical  adventures  rose  about  them,  and  gave  rise 
to  dialogue,  in  which  the  part  given  to  Lady  Alice  made  the 
girl,  still  speaking  in  no  person  but  her  own,  a  type  of  holy 
innocence  and  purit}'. 

We  now  come  to  study  Milton's  eleg}',  "Lycidas,"  which 
had  its  origin  thus.  On  the  10th  of  August,  1637,  the  son  of 
Sir  John  King,  Secretary  for  Lreland,  Edward  King,  a  3'oung 
man  who  was  a  fellow  of  Milton's  own  college  at  Cambridge, 
who  was  three  or  four  years  3'ounger  than  Milton,  and  had  been 
destined  for  the  church,  was  drowned  when  on  his  wa}'  home 
for  the  long  vacation.  The  ship  in  which  he  sailed  from  Chester 
for  Dublin  struck  on  a  rock,  in  a  calm  sea,  near  the  Welsh 
coast,  and  went  down  with  all  on  board.  When  the  next  col- 
lege session  began,  a  little  book  of  memorial  verse,  in  Latin, 
Greek,  and  English,  was  planned,  and  this  appeared  at  the 
beginning  of  1638,  in  two  parts,  each  part  having  a  separate 
title.  It  contained  twenty-three  pieces  in  Latin  and  Greek, 
and  thirteen  in  English,  of  which  thirteen  the  last  was  Milton's 
*'Lycidas,"  written  in  November,  1637. 

In  *'Comii0"  Jiilton  had  produced  one  oi  the  mastexpieceB  of  our 
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literature,  but  he  felt  only  that  the  iHiirels  he  was  bom  U>  gather  were 
not  yet  r)pu  for  hia  hand,  and  that  when  the  death  of  Edward  King 
called  from  hiin  verse  again,  and  love  forced  him  to  write,  lug  liAod 
could  grasp  but  roughly  at  the  bough  not  ready  for  his  plucking: 


■n  wtlh  Ivy  never  Mr», 


mrrtl« 


CompotB  mo  to  dJslurb  your  MASon  i 
For  hytA&ta  la  dead,  dcoil  ure  hU  pr 
ToDDf  Lycldoi.  uid  hub  not  Jcft  hli 
Who  Koald  not  «lng  fur  I.jcid«»?  " 


The  pastoral  name  of  Lycidoa  waa  chosen  to  signify  purity  of 
ter.  In  Theocritus  a  goat  was  so  called  (A™«iror)  for  ile  wbltenem, 
Spenser,  Milton  looked  on  the  pastoral  forui  as  that  most  fit  for  m 
In  its  training  time.  Under  the  veil  of  pastoral  allegory,  therefore,  lie 
told  the  story  of  the  abipivreck;  but  in  two  places  his  verse  rose  as  into 
bold  hills  above  the  level  of  the  plain,  when  thoughts  of  higher  Blraln 
vere  to  be  uttered.  The  first  rise  (lines  tM  to  S4)  was  to  meet  the  donU 
that  would  come  when  a  young  man  with  a  pure  soul  nnd  high  aiplr»- 
tion  labored  wilh  self-denial  throughout  youth  and  early  manhood  to 
prepare  himself  for  a  true  life  In  The  world,  and  then  at  the  close  of  tha 
long  preparation  died.    If  this  the  end,  why  should  the  youth  aapIreP 

■■  WciT  U  not  bpitcr  dane,  »*  othcri  qu, 
To  apart  with  Amaryllla  In  tbe  ahada, 


From  that  height  of  thought  Milton  skilfully  descended  *j 


Bill  DoH  my  nut  piuTDcda  i  " 
and  we  are  again  upon  the  flowrry  plain  of  the  true  putornl,  till  priM- 
antly  there  is  another  sudden  rise  of  Iboughl  (II.  IUfl-131).     The  dead 
youth  was  destined  for  the  church,  of  which  lie  would  have  been  a  pnro 
devol«d  servant.    Ue  is  gouo,  and  the  voice  of  St.  Vttet,  typical  hsod  of 
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the  church,  speaks  sternly  of  the  many  who  r^biain,  —  false  pastors  who 
care  only  to  shear  their  flocks,  to  scramble  for  church  livings,  and  shove 
those  away  whom  God  has  called  to  be  his  ministers.  Ignorant  of  the 
duties  of  their  sacred  office,  what  care  they  ?  They  have  secured  their 
incomes,  and  preach,  when  they  please,  their  unsubstantial,  showy  ser- 
mons, in  which  they  are  as  shepherds  piping,  not  from  sound  reeds,  but 
from  little  shrunken  straws.  The  congregations,  hungry  for  the  word  of 
€rod,  look  up  to  the  pulpits  of  these  men  with  blind  mouths,  and  are 
not  fed.  Swollen  with  windy  doctrine,  and  the  rank  mist  of  words  with- 
out instruction,  they  rot  in  their  souls,  and  spread  contagion,  besides 
what  the  Devil,  great  enemy  of  the  Christian  sheepfold,  daily  devours 
apace,  ''and  nothing  said."  Against  that  wolf  no  use  is  made  of  the 
sacred  word  that  can  subdue  him,  of  *'  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is 
the  word  of  Grod"  (Ephes.  vL  17).  "But  that  two-handed  engine,"  — 
two-handed,  because  we  lay  hold  of  it  by  the  Old  Testament  and  the 

New, — 

**  But  that  two-handed  engine  at  the  door 

StandB  ready  to  smite  once,  and  amito  no  more." 

Milton  wrote  engine  (contrivance  of  wisdom),  and  not  weapon,  becaiue 
''  the  word  of  Ood,  quick  and  powerful,  and  sharper  than  any  two-edged 
sword  "  (Heb.  iv.  12),  when  it  has  once  smitten  evil,  smites  no  more,  but 
heals  and  comforts. 

Here  again,  by  a  skilful  transition,  Milton  descends  to  the  level  of  his 
pastoral  or  Sicilian  verse.  The  river  of  Arcady  has  shrunk  within  its 
banks  at  the  dread  voice  of  St  Peter,  but  now  it  flows  again: 

**  Retom,  Alpheas ;  the  dread  voice  is  past 
That  shrunk  thy  streams ;  return,  Sicilian  Muse, 
And  call  the  vales,  and  bid  them  hither  cast 
Their  bells  and  flowerets  of  a  thousand  hues." 

The  first  lines  of  "  Ljcidas  "  connected  Milton's  strain  of 
love  with  his  immediate  past.  Its  last  line  glances  on  to  his 
immediate  future,  —  "To-morrow  to  fresh  woods  and  pastures 
new." 

At  that  time  Milton  was  preparing  to  add  to  his  course  of 
education  two  years  or  more  of  travel  in  Italy  and  Greece.  As 
a  poet  he  did  not  count  himself  to  have  attained,  but  still 
pressed  forward.  In  April,  1638,  be,  attended  by  one  man- 
servant, left  Horton  for  his  travel  on  the  Continent.  On  his 
way  through  Paris,  be  met  Hugo  Grotius;  from  Paris,  he 
went  to  Nice,  firom  Nice  by  sea  to  Grenoa ;  he  visited  Leghorn 
and  Pisa,  staid  two  months  at  Florence,  then,  by  way  of 
Siena,  went  to  Rome.  At  Rome  be  remained  two  months,  and 
while  there  enjoyed  and  praised  in  three  Latin  epigrams  the 
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singing  of  the  then  famous  vocalist,  Leonora  Bsron!.  From 
Rome,  Mtlton,  aged  thirty,  went  to  Nnplos,  where  he  was  kind- 
ly received  bj'  Hanso,  Marquis  of  Villa,  then  an  old  man  of 
seventy-seven,  the  fiiend  and  biographer  of  Tnsso.  At  liia  de- 
parture he  paid  hia  respect  to  Manso  in  a  Latin  poem  addressed 
to  him.  MiltoD  was  about  to  pass  on  through  JSicily  to  Greece, 
■when,  as  he  wrote  afterwards  in  his  "  Second  Defence  of  the 
People  of  England,"  "the  melancholy  intelligence  which  I  re- 
ceived of  the  cii-il  commotions  in  England  maile  me  alter  my 
purpose ;  for  I  thought  it  base  to  be  travelling  for  amusement 
abroad  while  my  fellow- citizens  were  Dghting  for  liberty  at 
home."  He  retraced  hia  steps,  dwelt  on  hie  way  back  another 
two  months  at  Rome.  At  Florence,  also,  he  again  staid  for 
two  months  ;  he  visited  Lncca,  Bologna,  Ferrara  ;  gave  a  month 
to  Venice;  from  Venice  he  shipped  to  England  the  books  he 
hod  Iwiight  in  Italy ;  then  be  went  through  Verona  and  Slilnn 
to  Geneva,  whci-e  he  was  in  dally  converse  with  Giovanni 
Diodati,  nncle  of  his  old  school- friend.  From  Geneva,  Milton 
passed  through  France,  and  was  at  home  again  in  July  or 
August,  1039,  aHei'  an  absence  of  about  llfteen  months.  When 
ho  returned  be  found  his  (Hend  Charles  Diodati  dead,  and 
poured  out  his  sorrow  in  a  Latin  pastoral,  "  Epitaphium  Damo- 
nia,"  with  the  refrain,  as  Cowper  translates  it ; 

"  Go  seek  your  home,  my  latnba ;  my  tliouglits  sre  due 
To  other  earas  (ban  those  o(  ti^edini;  you." 

The  flocks,  the  dapplal  deer,  the  fishes,  and  the  birds  can  find 
the  fit  companion  in  every  place : 

"We  only,  an  obdurate  kind,  rejo[ce, 
Scomlus  all  others,  in  a  linitle  rlioice; 
Wn  BCArce  in  thnusamls  meet  oiiv  kindred  mtod. 
And  if  (he  long  sought  good  ul  last  we  find, 
When  least  we  fear  it,  D^ath  our  treasure  steola, 
And  gives  nnr  heart  a  wound  that  nutliing  heals. 
Go,  go,  my  lambs,  iinpastur'd  aa  ye  an-, 
My  thoughts  ok  all  now  due  t<i  other  caro. 
Ah,  what  delusion  lur'd  nie  from  my  (locks, 
To  traverse  Al|>ini'  siiowii,  und  nigjieii  rocks  f 
WhaL  need  an  greu.  hod  I  to  visit  Roue, 
Now  sunk  In  ruins,  auil  heneU  a  tomb  t 
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Or,  had  she  flonrish'd  still  as  when,  of  old, 

For  her  sake  Tityrus  forsook  his  fold. 

What  need  so  great  had  1 1'  incur  a  pause 

Of  thy  sweet  intercourse  for  such  a  cause; 

For  such  a  cause  to  place  the  roaring  sea, 

Rocks,  mountains,  woods,  between  my  friend  and  me  ? 

Else  had  I  grasp'd  thy  feeble  hand,  composed 

Thy  decent  limbs,  thy  drooping  eyelids  clos'd, 

And,  at  the  last,  had  said  —  *  Farewell —  ascend  — 

Nor  even  in  the  skies  forget  thy  friend.' " 

Into  Charles  Diodati's  ear  Milton  had  whispered  his  dream 
of  immortality,  said  that  his  Mnse  rose  yet  only  on  tender 
wings,  unequal  to  the  meditated  flight.  In  his  x)oem  to  Manso, 
Milton  indicated  that  it  was  in  his  mind  to  write  a  poem  of  high 
strain  upon  King  Arthur.  A  passage  in  this  ''  Epitaph  of 
Damon  "  shows  that  when  he  came  back  to  England  the  design 
to  write  an  e^HC  ux)on  Arthur  took  a  more  definite  shape.  Had 
he  taken  Arthur  for  his  hero,  Milton  would,  like  Spenser,  have 
turned  him  to  high  spiritual  use.  He  had  looked  fbr  examples, 
he  said  afterwards,  to  Homer,  Vii^l,  Tasso,  to  the  plan's  of 
Sophocles  and  Euripides,  to  the  odes  of  Pindar,  to  the  poetical 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  as  ^'  the  mind  at  home 
in  the  spacious  circuit  of  her  musing  **  sought  to  plan  its  future 
woiic.  He  had  reasoned  to  himself  whether  in  the  writing  of 
an  epic  poem  ^^  the  rules  of  Aristotle  herein  are  to  be  strictly 
kept,  or  nature  to  be  followed,  which  in  them  that  know  art 
and  use  judgment  is  no  transgression,  but  an  enriching  of  art." 
But  still,  and  for  years  ^'et  to  come,  Milton  fblt  that  the  work  to 
which  his  soul  yearned  forward  was  to  be  achieved  only  '*  by 
devout  pra^'er  to  that  etei-nal  Spirit  who  can  emich  with  all 
utterance  and  knowledge,  and  sends  out  His  seraphim,  with  the 
hallowed  fire  of  His  altar,  to  touch  and  purifj'  the  lips  of  whom 
He  pleases :  to  this  must  be  added  industrious  and  select  read- 
ing, steady  observation,  insight  into  all  seemly  and  generous 
arts  and  affairs."  He  knew  that  only  hard  work  could  enable 
him  to  make  the  best  use  of  his  genius,  hard  work  and  a  right 
life.  In  the  "  Apolog}'  for  Smect3'mnuus  "  Milton  has  written, 
'^  I  was  confirmed  in  this  opinion,  that  he  who  would  not  be 
fhistrate  of  his  hope  to  write  well  hereafter  in  laudable  things, 
ought  himself  to  be  a  tnie  poem." 


ister 
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The  news  that  caused  Milton  to  turn  back  from  his  longer 
travel  into  Greece  was  news  of  trouble  with  the  Scots  which 
clearly  boded  the  civil  war  that  sooq  came  on,  and  that  contio- 
u»xl  to  occupy  all  Englishmen  for  many  j-eara.  Soon  after  hia 
return  to  England,  John  Milton  settled  in  London,  by  taking 
lodginga  for  a  short  time  at  tlie  house  of  a  tailor  in  St.  Bride's 
Churchyard,  and  there  he  undertook  the  teaching  of  his  sister 
Anne's  two  boj's,  Edward  and  John  Phillips,  aged  nine 
eight.  While  teaching  his  nephews,  Jlilton,  in  1640, 
sketching  plans  of  saci-ed  dramas,  dwelling  especially  1 
"  Paradise  Lost  "  as  the  subject  of  a  drama;  su^esting 
fis  themes,  "  Abram  from  Morea  ;  or,  Isaac  redeemed,"  "  The 
Deluge,"  "Sodom,"  "Baptistes,"  noting  subjects  also  from 
British  history.  Milton  "  made  no  long  stay,"  his  nephew 
tells  us,  in  his  lodgings  in  St.  Bride's  Churchjard:  "  necessity 
of  having  a  place  to  dispose  his  books  in,  and  other  goods  fit 
for  the  furnishing  of  a  good  handsome  house,  hastening  him  to 
.  take  one ;  and,  accordingly,  a  pretty  gnrdcn-houso  he  took,  in 
I  Aldersgafe  .Street,  at  the  end  of  an  entry,  and  therefore  the 
fitter  for  his  turn,  besides  that  there  are  few  streets  in  LondOB^ 
more  free  from  noise  tlian  that."  There  he  worked  hard, 
had  his  two  nephews  to  board  with  him.  There  also  he  bc^i 
in  1G41,  the  second  part  of  his  literary  Ufe;  put  aside,  at 
'.Kge  of  ttilrty-two,  his  high  ambition  as  a  poet;  and,  devi 
fc'luroaelf  to  the  duty  that  la3'  nearest  to  his  hand,  gave  the 
r'j-cars  of  his  manhood,  the  twenty  years  from  thirly4wo  to 
two,  to  those  questions  of  his  day  that  touched,  as  he  thou) 
the  esseuUala  of  English  liberty. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

FIRST  HALF  OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY: 
SCHOLARS,  HISTORIANS,  AND  MEN  OF 

SCIENCE. 

1.  Learned  Hen;  Jamw  I.— 2.  Cotton  and  Bodlej.— S.  Robert  Bvrtoii.'4.  Lmee* 
lot  Andrewes.—S.  James  Usher.— 6.  John  Seidell.  ~  7.  Sir  Hesry  WottMi; 
John  Hales.— 8.  John  Lightfoot.- 9.  Sir  Henrj  Spelman.— 10.  John  Hafw 
ward.— 11.  William  Camden.  — 12.  Historians;  John  Speed.— IS.  Saninel 
Pnrclias.- 14.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.- 16.  Richard  Knolles;  Alexander  Rom. » 
16.  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbnry.— 17.  Spottiswoode;  Calderwood.— 18.  nunnai 
Fnller.  — 19.  Hen  of  Science;  Francis  Racon.  — 80.  John  Ihiplert  WIlllnM 
Harrey.— 21.  John  Wilkins.  — 22.  Samnel  Hartlib.— 2S.  John  WalUi. 

1.  The  First  Half  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  was  an  age  of 
learned  men  in  England ;  and  at  the  head  of  them,  it  may  be 
appropriaEte  to  mention  King  James  L  He  had  received  in 
early  life  the  best  possible  instruction  from  Buchanan  and 
others.  He  was  a  clumsy  boy,  with  ungainliness  produced  by 
physical  defect,  a  tongue  too  large  for  his  mouth,  and  a  mind 
in  which  all  depths  that  there  could  ever  be  must  be  made  arti- 
ficially. Good  workmen  dug  and  shaped ;  the  boy  was  good** 
tempered,  picked  up  some  shrewdness,  lived  a  creditable  life, 
had  respect  for  knowledge,  and  good  appetite  for  it,  though  bad 
digestion.  He  had  a  pleasant  tyx)e  of  it  before  him  in  cheery, 
im^iressible  George  Buchanan ;  a  Presbyterian,  austere  but  half 
way  through,  with  a  face  like  a  Scotch  Socrates,  although  more 
apt  than  Socrates  to  take  offence,  familiar  with  Latin  as  with  his 
native  tongue,  fhU  of  anecdote  and  good  talk,  familiar  also  with 
languages  and  people  round  about,  and  liking  Scotland  all  the 
better  for  experience  in  other  lands.  But  for  James  the  hori- 
zon did  not  widen  as  he  climbed  the  hill  of  knowledge,  his 
heart  did  not  swell  as  he  rose  to  higher  sense  of  harmony  and 
beaut}' ;  he  hammered  at  the  big  lumps  about  him,  and  was 
proud *of  being  so  far  ap.    In  1585,  when  his  age  was  but  nine- 
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,  he  published  at  Edinburgh  "  The  Essayes  of  a  Prenliso 
a  the  Divine  Art  of  Pocsie."     In  [ireliminary  sonnets  of  cota>3 
pliment,  the    Muses,  through  various   courtly  TepreBcntatioiui|J^ 
lought  to 

"  Tell  liow  he  dneth  in  tender  yearis  cBsay 

AboTe  his  age  with  skill  our  arts  to  blaise, 
Tell  how  he  doeth  with  gratitude  repay 

The  crowiie  he  wan  for  his  deserved  pnJse. 
Tell  how  of  Jove,  of  Mars,  but  more  of  God 
The  glorie  and  grace  be  hath  proclairaed  abrod." 

pTlie  "  Essayes"  opened  witli  twelve  sonnets  of  invocation  1 
the  gods,  namoly,  Jove,  Apollo,  each  of  the  four  Seasons,  Nq 
tone,  Tritons  and  their  kind,  Fluto,  Mars,  Mercury,  and  finallyj 
for  the  twelllh  sonnet : 

"  la  abort,  you  all  forenamed  goda  I  pray 

Par  to  concur  witb  one  accord  and  will 

That  all  my  works  may  perfyte  be  alway ; 

Wliieh  if  ye  doe,  then  swear  I  for  to  All 

My  works  Immortal]  wltb  your  praisea  still; 

J  shall  your  uaracs  etemall  ever  Bing, 
I  shall  tread  downe  the  grasac  on  Famaii  hill 

By  making  with  your  names  the  world  to  ring; 
I  shall  your  names  from  all  oblivion  bring; 
I  lofty  Virgin  slialt  to  lite  restoir." 
After  these  twelve  sonnets  of  invocation,  the  king  placed  ( 
ftranslatioQ  of  "The  Heavenly  Muse"  of  Du  Bartas;  then  j 
1/dim  altegorj',  in  Chaucer's  stanza,  "  Ano  Metapborieall  Invei 
F<tJon  of  A  Tragcdic  called  Phoeiiix,"  with  a  preface  of  eightccOB 
I  i>ad  lines,  arranged  first  as  shaped  verse,  in  the  form  of  a  loi 
I  cngc  upon  a  little  pedestal,  then  as  a  compound  acrostic.    Tbei^ 
[  fcllowod  a  abort  bit  of  translation  out  of  the  fidh  Ixwk  « 
[  Lucan;   and   tJien,  lastly,  "  Ane  Schorl  Treatise,  containing' 
I  Bomo  Reulis  and  Caiitclis  to  be  obecrvit  and  escliewit  in  Seottis 
[  Poesie."     In    1591,  was    published  "His    Majesties  Poeticall 
l£xerciso0  at  Vacant  Uoures, "  and  in  1C16.  api>eareil  n  coU 
I'lcctfi)  e<lition,  in  folio,  of  Uls  prose- writings,  eoiisistitig  uf  thtK 
I  Sogical  and  metaphysical  discussions,  and  rotitaiiiing  1 
I  famous  |)r<Kluetioii,  "  A  Coiinlerlilaate  to  Tobacco." 

a.  Robert  Bruce  Cotton,  Iwini  nl  Dculon,  HiiiillTi^^loiisliirr,  iu  IMli 
i  educated  at  Trlollj  Ci-tUesCi  t^aiubdd^ic,  Ha*  kiilb'btcH]  by  Jamoi  J 
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In  1611,  when  his  Majesty  had  invented  the  rank  of  baronet,  and  began 
to  trade  in  the  new  article,  Sir  Robert  Cotton  became  one  of  his  first 
customers.  King  James  was  aided  in  his  controversies  by  Sir  Robert 
Cotton's  learning;  and  the  treasures  of  literature  rescued  by  him  from 
the  scattered  waste  of  the  monasteries,  were  at  tlie  service  of  all  who 
could  make  good  use  of  them.  It  was  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  that  an 
older  man.  Sir  Thomaa  Bodley,  founded  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Ox- 
ford. He  was  bom  at  Exeter,  in  1544,  the  son  of  that  John  Bodley  who, 
in  exile  at  Geneva,  had  been  a  chief  promoter  of  tlie  translation  known 
as  the  Geneva  Bible.  Thomas  Bodley  had  come  to  England  at  Eliza- 
beth's accession,  entered  at  Magdalene  College,  Oxford,  became  fellow 
of  Merton,  had  been  employed  by  the  queen  on  embassies,  was  for  nine 
years  ambassador  at  the  Hague;  but  in  1597  he  retired  from  public  life, 
and  made  it  the  work  of  his  last  years  to  give  to  the  University  of  Oxford 
a  library  in  place  of  that  which  it  had  lost.  In  1602  he  refitted  the  dis- 
mantled room  which  had  been  used  for  the  library  founded  by  Hum- 
phrey Duke  of  Gloucester,  and  furnished  it  with  ten  thousand  pounds' 
worth  of  books.  In  July,  1610,  he  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  a  new 
library  building;  and  died  in  1612,  about  a  year  before  the  building  was 
completed. 

3.  Robert  Bnrton  became  a  clergjinaD,  and  had  the  livings 
of  St.  Thomas,  Oxford,  and  Segrave,  in  Leicestershire ;  but  he 
lived  a  quiet  scholar's  life  at  his  college,  Christ  Church,  Oxford ; 
and  in  1621,  he  published  "The  Anatomj'^  of  Melancholy,  by 
Dcmocritus  Junior."  This  discussion  of  all  forms  of  melan- 
chol}^  and  their  remedies,  is  \Qry  quaint  and  ingenious  in  thought 
and  expression,  and  so  crammed  with  pleasant  erudite  quotations 
that  the  book  has  been  to  man}'  later  writers,  who  desired  to 
affect  knowledge  of  books  they  had  never  seen,  the  storehouse 
of  their  second-hand  learning.  4^1  though  an  original  book,  its 
manner  was  in  the  fashion  of  the  time ;  and  it  is  said  to  have 
made  the  fortune  of  its  Oxford  publisher.  It  went  through  five 
editions  before  its  author's  death,  in  1640. 

4.  Lancelot  Andreii^es  was,  in  knowledge  of  church  his- 
tory and  of  patristic  writings,  the  most  learned  churchman  of 
the  daj'S  of  James  I.  He  was  bom  in  London,  in  1555,  edu- 
cated at  Merchant-Tailors*  School,  sent  for  his  abilit}'  to 
Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge  (Spenser's  College),  obtained  a 
fellowship,  studied  and  taught  divinit}'  with  great  success,  and 
was  consulted  as  a  profound  casuist.  Ileurj',  Earl  of  Hunting- 
don, took  him  to  the  North  of  England ;  and  there  he  persuaded 
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some  Roman  Catholics  to  change  their  faith.  Sir  Francis  Wal- 
eingham  gave  liim  the  parsouage  of  Alton,  in  Hampshire,  and 
he  was  then  sueccsaively  vicar  of  St.  Giles's,  Cripplegate.  Preb- 
endary  of  St.  Paul's  —  where  ho  read  divinitj-  lectures  thi'ee 
times  a  week  in  term  time  —  Master  of  Pembroke  Hall,  Chap- 
lain in  Oi-dinary  to  Elizabeth,  and  Dean  of  Westminster.  The 
queen  would  not  raise  him  higher,  because  his  ecclesiastical 
view  of  the  rights  of  bishops  forbade  him  to  alienate  episcopal 
revenues.  James  I.  delighted  in  his  preaching,  which  was  that 
of  a  religious  man  strongly  tinged  with  the  pedantry  of 
time,  and  made  him,  in  1605,  Bishop  of  Chicliester,  He  waa^ 
promotfid  afterwards  through  the  bishopric  of  Ely  to  tliat 
Winchester,  in  IGIS,  and  be  died  in  1G26,  aged  scventy-oti 
"  Ninety-six  Sermons  "  of  hia  were  published  by  command 
Charles  I.,  in  1631. 

5.  James  Usher,  twenty-five  years  younger  than  Bishop 
Andrcwea,  succeeded  to  his  repute  as  a  theologian,  and  ex- 
celled him  in  Icaming,  Usher  was  bom  at  Dublin,  in  1580, 
son  to  one  of  the  six  clerks  in  chancery.  He  was  taught  to 
read  bj-  two  aunts,  who  had  been  blind  fl-om  their  cradle,  bat 
who  knew  much  of  the  Bible  by  heart.  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin, owes  its  existence  to  a  grant  made  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  in 
15U1,  of  the  Augustine  monastery  of  All  Saints.  The  first 
stone  was  laid  on  New-Year's  Day,  1593.  It  began  work  in 
the  same  year,  and  James  Usher  was  one  of  the  first  three 
students  admitted,  lie  had  delight  in  hiatorj-,  made  chrono- 
logical tables  as  a  boy,  and,  as  a  youth,  when  the  church  cod- 
troversics  became  interesting  to  him,  ho  resolved  to  road  (br 
himself  the  whole  works  of  the  Fathers  whose  authority  was  so 
continually  cited.  He  began  at  the  ago  of  twenty,  and,  reading 
K  portion  daily,  finished  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight.  His  fallier 
r  died  when  Usher  was  about  to  be  sent  to  London  to  stndjr 
law.  He  then  abandoned  to  bis  brothers  nnd  ststA.'rs  his  pater- 
nal inheritance,  rescning  only  enough  for  his  own  Bupi>ort  tt 
college  in  a  life  of  study,  obtaintil  a  fellowship,  nt  the  age  of 
twenty-one  took  holy  orders.  argiie<l  and  preached  against  the 
('atholics,  nnd  op))o«cd  toleration  of  them.  At  the  accession  of 
■James  I.  James  UJier  was  twenty-llirce  years  old.     He  camo 
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to  London  to  buy  books  for  the  library  of  the  new  college  at 
Dublin,  and  found  Sir  Thomas  Bodley  buying  books  for  Oxford. 
While  he  was  in  London  Usher's  mother  became  Roman  Catho- 
lic, and  all  his  controversial  skill  failed  afterwards  to  reconvert 
her.  In  1606,  and  afterwards  at  regular  intervals  of  three 
3'ears,  Usher  was  again  book-buying  in  England.  In  1607,  ho 
was  made  Professor  of  Di\inity  at  Dublin,  and  Chancellor  of 
St.  Patrick's  Cathedral.  In  1612  he  became  Doctor  of  Divin- 
it}'.  In  1613,  he  published  in  London,  and  deilicatcd  to  King 
James,  his  first  book,  in  Latin,  continuing  from  the  sixth  cen- 
tury the  argument  of  Jewel's  Apologj',  to  prove  that  the  tenets 
of  the  Protestants  were  those  of  the  primitive  Christians.  In 
the  same  year  Usher  married  the  well-dowered  daughter  of  his 
old  friend  and  associate  in  book-bu}ing,  Luke  Chaloner.  In 
1619,  he  was  raised  to  the  bishopric  of  Meath.  As  bishop, 
Usher  was  still  active  against  Catholicism,  and  he  published, 
in  English,  in  1622,  ^^  A  Discourse  on  the  Religion  Anciently 
Professed  by  the  Irish  and  British,"  to  show  that  Protestant 
opinions  were  those  of  the  ancient  faith,  and  i)oint  out  how 
at  successive  times  the  practices  of  the  Church  of  Rome  had 
been  introduced.  This  work  caused  King  James  to  command 
that  Bishop  Usher  should  produce  a  larger  work,  in  Latin, 
on  the  antiquities  of  tlie  British  Church,  with  leave  of  ab- 
sence from  his  diocese  for  consult«'Mon  of  authorities.  He 
was  a  year  in  England,  returned  to  Ireland  in  1624,  and,  in 
reply  to  William  Malone,  published  an  ^'Answer  to  a  Chal- 
lenge of  a  Jesuit  in  Ireland  "  to  disprove  uniformity  of  doc- 
trine In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church ;  thus  giving  more  evidence 
of  his  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  antiquities.  He  then  re- 
turned to  England;  and  as  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh  died 
at  that  time.  King  James,  in  the  last  year  of  his  reign,  gave 
the  archbishopric  to  Usher.  He  lived  through  all  the  tumult 
of  Charles  I.'s  reign,  and  died  in  1656.  His  published  writings 
are  very  numerous. 

6.  John  Selden  was  bom  in  December,  1584,  at  Salvington, 
about  two  miles  from  Worthing,  in  Sussex.  His  father  was  a 
musician,  who  sent  him  to  the  free  school  at  Chichester,  whence 
lie  was  sent  by  the  master's  advice  to  Hart  Hall,  Oxford.    In 
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2  he  became  a  member  of  Clifford's  Inn ;  and  a  year  after 
the  accession  of  King  JomeB,  being  tbeii  aged  nineteen,  bo  rft-  m 
moved  to  the  Inner  Temple.     John  Seldeu  hut!  a  strong  bocl)*^; 
able  to  sustain  incessant  studies ;  lie  had  also  a  wonderful  n 
ory.     He  practised  little  ut  the  bar,  but  was  consulted  for  tiisJ 
knowledge ;  guthcrcd  many  books,  inquired  tlirongb  them  tVeelj^l 
and  wrote  on  the  front  leaf  of  most  of  them,  as  his  motto,  in  a] 
Greek  sentence,  "  Above  all.  Liberty."    He  verj"  soon  becam 
Bolidtor  and  steward  to  the  Earl  of  Kent,  and  found  also  a  goodi 
fl'icnd  in  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  to  whom  he  dedicated  bis  flret  book,  V 
finished  in  1C07,  but  not  published  till  1G15,  the  "  Analectooj 
Anglo-Britannicon  Libri  Dno,"  two  books  of  collections,  giving^ 
a  summary  elironologicol  view  of  English  reeonis  down  to  thafl 
Norman  Invasion.     In   ICIO,  besides  two  litUe  Ireatiaea,  oiu 
Latin  and  one  English,  on  the  antiquities  of  English  Law,  he  s 
foilb  some  results  of  his  reading  in  &  short  piece  on  "  Ths| 
Duello,    or   Single   Combat,"  estra -judicial   and  judicial,    bid 
cbicfly  judicial,  with  its  customs  since  the  Conquest.     In  1614f.l 
Selden  produced  his  largest  English  work,  "  Titles  of  Honour," 
a  full  study  of  the  history  of  the  degrees  of  nobility  aud  gentry^l 
derived  num  all  ages  and  countries,  but  applied  especially  tdiifl 
England.     In  IGI7  appeared,  in  Latin,  Seldou's  treatise  on  theiV 
gods  of  Syria  —  "  Do  Diis  Syris"  —  a  learned  inquir}- into  polj^l 
theism,  mninly  with  reference  to  that  of  Syria,  for  siiecial  studj 
of  the  false  gods  named  in  the  Old  Testament.    This  liook  a 
the  "Titles  of  ilonour'Miad  raised  and  cxtendeil  beyond  Rng^l 
land  Selden's  character  for  learning,  when,  in  11118,  his  way  oTl 
rest^oreh  crossed  dangerous  grountl,  for  he  then  highly  ofltendedfl 
James  I.  by  publishing  "  The  History  of  Tithes."     The  churolf^ 
men  who  dwelt  most  upon  obedience  to  authority,  whom,  there- 
fons  llic  king  preferred,  bad  upheld  a  divine  right  of  Uthes,  in- 
herited by  the  Christian  from  tlio  Jewish  priesthood.     Selden'a 
hook  was  not  written,  ho  said,  to  prove  a  case  on  either  side ; 
it  was  not  •'  any  thing  else  but  itself,  that  is,  a  mere  nar^ttti^«,  1 
and  the  history  of  tithes."     But  in  his  dedication  of  it  to  SIrl 
Ittibort  Cotton  ho  had  rightly  said  that  study  of  the  past  is  lof 
be  cherislied  only  for  its  fruitAd  and  precious  part,  "  which  gi^tts  I 
occessary  tight  to  the  present ; ' '  and  condemueU  ' '  tho  too  Bta>  ] 
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dious  affectation  of  bare  and  sterile  antiquity,  which  is  nothing 
else  than  to  be  exceeding  busy  about  nothing."  When,  there- 
fore, it  appeared  that  Selden  had  carefully  marshalled  and  veri- 
fied authoiities  on  both  sides,  and  that,  although  he  himself 
gave  no  opinion,  his  facts  against  the  theory  of  a  divine  right 
of  titlies  outweighed  his  facts  in  favor  of  it,  there  was  outcrj-, 
and  his  Majesty  had  argument  with  Mr.  Selden,  who  was  in- 
troduced to  him  by  two  friends,  one  of  them  Ben  Jonson. 
Selden  was  called  also  before  the  High  Commission  Couit,  who 
compelled  him  to  a  declaration  in  which  he  did  not  recant  any 
thing,  but  was  sony*  he  spoke.  He  admitted  error  in  having 
published  "The  Historj'  of  Tithes,"  in  having  given  "occa- 
sion of  argument  against  any  right  of  maintenance,  jure  divinoj 
of  the  ministers  of  the  gospel,"  and  expressed  grief  at  having 
incurred  their  lordships'  displeasure.  Selden's  book  was  pro- 
hibited ;  all  men  were  fi*ee  to  write  against  it.  Richard  Moun- 
tagu,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Norwich,  was  encouraged  b}'  the 
king  to  confute  Selden,  to  whom  his  Majestj'  said,  "  If  3'ou  or 
any  of  your  friends  shall  write  against  this  conAitation  I  will 
throw  3'ou  into  prison."  Dr.  Mountagu  had  it  all  his  own  way 
when,  in  1621,  he  issued  his  "  Diatribe  upon  the  First  Part  of 
the  late  Historj'  of  Tithes."  Selden  confined  himself  to  pri- 
vate comments,  and  sent  to  Edward  Herbert,  afterwards  Lord 
Herbert  of  Cherburj',  some  notes  on  the  work  of  one  of  his  an- 
tagonists. He  sought  also  to  appease  his  Majesty  by  giving 
him  three  tracts,  to  make  amends  for  his  inadvertent  rudenesses. 
1.  His  Majesty  concerned  himself  about  the  number  of  the 
Beast,  and  Selden  had  spoken  slightingl}'^  of  the  attempts  to 
calculate  it.  In  one  of  the  three  tracts  he  now  restricted  his 
censure,  and  spoke  respectfull}'^  of  a  most  acute  deduction  of 
his  Majesty's.  2.  Selden  had  spoken  of  Calvin's  confession 
that  he  could  not  interpret  the  Book  of  Revelation  as  "  equally 
judicious  and  modest."  But  King  James  was  a  confident  inter- 
preter, and  was  not  he  also  judicious  and  modest  ?  Selden  ex- 
plained that  all  men  had  not  ignorance  to  confess,  and  that 
King  James's  explanations  were  "  the  clearest  sun  among  the 
lesser  lights."  3.  Selden  had  referred  in  his  "History  of 
Tithes  "  to  the  want  of  evidence  that  Christmas  Day  was  a  true 
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anniversary.     "  This,"  said  King  James,  "  cx>untGnances  Puri- 
tan objection  to  our  way  of  kcoping  Christmas."     To  please 
tho  king,  Sclden  in  liis  third  tract  pi'oduced  evidence  to  siip]x 
the  ilate  of  the  anniversary.     Id  December,  1G21,  he  joined  iaM 
a  protest  of  Uie  House  of  Commons,  claiming  liberty  of  8pcecti|1 
and  couDBclling  James  I.  upon  his  duties  as  the  king  of  a 
people,  and  for  that  offence  to  the  king  he  suflered  slight  im 
prisonmeiit.     It  was  at  the  close  of  James's  reign,  in  1C24,  thatl 
John  yelden  first  entered  Parliament,  as  member  for  Lancaster.  I 
Id  the  Parliament  of  Charles  I.  be  yraa  op^ioscd  to  ai'bitraiyV 
government,  he  supported  liberty  of  tho  press,  and  was  sent  to9 
the  Tower  for  a  time  by  Charles  as  well  as  by  James.    But  Sek-m 
den  had  the  moderation  of  a  scholar,  and  the  regard  for  old! 
institutions  tliat  is  strengthened  by  a  study  of  the  past;  wbiLefJ 
trae  to  his  love  of  liberty,  he  sought  conciliation,  and  wiu  j 
somewhat  suspectecl  by  more   angry  combatants.    Uaber  had  . 
been  nominated  as  a  member  of  tbc  Westminster  Assembly,  bat 
refused  to  atteud,  and  preached  against  it  at  Oxford.     On  thia 
account  it  was  resolved  to  confiscate  his  library,  but  Seldon 
saved  it  for  him.     Seldcn  himself  went  to  the  Assembly,  and 
foiled  bitter  divines  at  their  own  weapons.     "  Sometimes,"  snya 
hia  friend  \Vliitelocke,  "  when  they  had  cited  a  text  of  Seripturo 
to  prove  their  assertion,  he  would  till  them,  '  Perhaps  in  j-our 
little  pocket  Bibles  witli  gilt  leaves,'  wtiich  tlicy  would  often  pull 
out  and  rend,  '  the  translation  may  be  thus,  but  Uie  Greek  or 
Hebrew  signifies  thus  and  thus,'  and  so  would  silence  tticm."    , 
'When,  in  September,  l{t46,  tlie  llouse  of  Commons  was  debating 
the  proposal  to  bring  iu  excommunication  and  suspension  tVom 
the  Sacrament  as  part  of  tbc  discipUnc  in  the  new  establishment 
of  religion,  Seldcn  mai-shallcd  tiis  learning  into  array  against  it. 
Tho  most  interesting  books  of  his  tliat  appeared  in  tlio  reign  of 
Chai'Ics  I.  were  hia  account  of  the  marbles  brouglit  from  tho  East 
to  the  bouse  of  llic  Earl  of  Arundel,  a  great  patron  of  art  and  Ul^ 
eraturo  —  the  "  Marmora  Arunilellinna,"  i»d>lisliL'd  iu  Kli'.H  and 
1029 ;  and  tho  "  Mare  Clausum  "  ("  Closed  Sen  "),  published  i 
iu  163o,  but  written  in  the  reign  of  James  I.     Grotius,  in  hit  i 
"Mare  Liborura"  ("Free  Sea"),  having  contended  that  th»   I 
Boa  waa  l^o  to  tho  Dutch  In  tho  Kast  Indies,  wbcro  I'ortiigal  . 
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laid  claim  to  rights  in  it,  Selden  allied  that  the  sea  round  Eng- 
land belonged  to  the  English.  The  book  was  not  printed  in 
James's  reign ;  but  in  1G34  disputes  arose  out  of  the  claim  of 
Dutch  fishermen  to  the  right  of  free  sea  for  the  herring-fishery 
by  English  coasts.  Selden's  "  Mare  Clausum  "  was  then  pub- 
lished, with  its  purport  set  forth  in  its  title-page :  "  The  Closed 
Sea ;  or,  On  the  Dominion  of  the  Sea.  Two  books.  In  the 
first,  it  is  demonstrated  that  the  sea,  from  the  law  of  nature  and 
of  nations,  is  not  common  to  all  men,  but  is  the  subject  of  prop- 
erty equally  with  the  land.  In  the  second,  the  King  of  Great 
Britain  is  asserted  to  be  lord  of  the  circumfluent  sea,  as  an  in- 
separable and  ixjrpetual  appendage  of  the  British  Empire."  In 
1&40,  Selden  published  an  elaborate  work  on  the  natural  and 
national  law  of  the  Jews  —  ''  De  Jure  Natural!  et  Gentium  jux- 
ta  Disciplinam  EbraBorum; "  and  he  added  to  this,  in  164G, 
"  Uxor  Ebraica,"  which  was  a  work  upon  the  Jewish  laws  of 
marriage  and  divorce.  During  the  civil  war,  he  acted  a  timid 
part.  On  the  execution  of  Charles  I.,  Selden  withdrew  into 
retirement;  and  in  1654,  he  died  at  the  house  of  the  Countess 
of  Kent,  to  whom,  it  is  supposed,  he  was  secretl}'  married.  His 
private  secretar}'  published  a  little  book  containing  memoranda 
of  Selden's  conversations,  called  "  Table-Talk." 

7.  Sir  Henry  'Wotton,  who  had  been  Provost  of  Eton  since  1624, 
and  who  had  written  a  most  cordial  letter  to  his  young  neighbor,  John 
Milton,  before  he  left  for  Italy,  died,  in  1639,  at  the  age  of  seventy-one. 
He  had  been,  as  a  young  man,  secretary  to  the  Earl  of  Essex,  had  then 
lived  in  Florence,  and  served  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  as  a  diploma- 
tist. Being  sent  as  ambassador  to  James  VI.  of  Scotland,  Wottou 
pleased  that  monarch  so  well  that  he  was  employed  by  him,  when  King 
of  England,  as  his  ambassador  to  Venice,  and  to  princes  of  Germany. 
He  was  made  Provost  of  Eton  at  the  close  of  James's  reign ;  and  in  the 
same  year,  1624,  he  published  his  **  Elements  of  Architecture."  Wotton 
wrote  also  on  the  State  of  Christendom,  a  Survey  of  Education,  Poems, 
and  other  pieces,  collected  and  published  in  1651,  by  Izaak  Walton,  as 
"Reliqui»  WottoniansB;  or,  a  Collection  of  Lives,  Letters,  Poems,  with 
Characters  of  Sundry  Personages,  and  other  Incomparable  Pieces  of  Lan- 
guage and  Art.    By  Sir  H.  Wotton,  Knt." 

During  the  last  months  of  Wotton's  life  at  Eton,  the  old  provost  was 
much  comforted  by  the  society  of  John  Hales  (bom  in  1584),  who  had 
been  made  Greek  professor  at  Oxford  in  1612,  and  who  had  then  an  Eton 
ffiUowahip.    He  died  in  165fi,  and  his  writings  were  published  in  1650,  as 
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"  Golden  Remains  o(  llie  Ever  Meniorable  Mr.  Jolin  Hales,  of  Eton  Col' 

The  most  iuLeresting  part  ia  the  aeries  of  loL (era  written  by  Hi 
from  tlie  Synod  of  Dort.     Having  gone  to  the  Hague,  in  1616, 
lain  to  the  SiigliBh  ambassador,  S\t  Dudley  Carleton,  Halea  went  to 
S;iiod  of  Dort,  where  his  sympathies  were  with  the  Anniniana;  and 
letters  and  documents  scut  to  Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  he  has  left 
eating  narrative  of  the  proceedings  of  ihe  synod. 

8.  Oriental  Bcholarahlp  was  represented  by  Jotm  Lightfoot,  bom  at 
Stoke-on-Trent,  in  1002,  who  had  been  of  Milton's  coilt!ge,  at  Cambridge, 

[then  was  tutor  at  Repton  School,  (hen  held  a  curaey  in  Shropshire,  and 
Kbecanie  chaplain  to  Sir  Rowland  Cotton,  a  great  student  of  Hebrew.  This 
e  Lightfoot  his  impulss  to  a  study  of  the  Oriental  languages,  and  in 
WVSSSt  he  published  Ills  "  Eriibhini;  or.  Miscellanies,  Christian  and  Judai- 
I.Cftl,"  dedicated  to  Sir  Rowland,  who  gave  liim,  the  next  year,  tito 
■  rectory  of  Ashley,  Sluflordahire, 

9.  air  Henry  Spolman,  who  died  in  IIMI  at  the  age  of  serenty- 
'  had  been  employed  and  knighted  by  James  I.    He  was  an  orthodox 

quarjr,  who  had  nTllteu  In  behalf  of  tithes  when  John  Seiden  got  li 

trouble  fur  bli  account  of  tliem,  and  left  behind  him  a  valuable  ardii 

loglonl  gloBsary,  and  a  collection  in  two  folios,  the  first  puhljabed 

r   J039,  the  second  after  hU  dealh,  of  British  Eeuleslastical  Laws, 

^ellU,  DecreU,  Legei,  Conslitulionea  in  lie  Kecleslastica  Orbis  Bril 

He  had  a  son.  Sir  John  Spelraan,  who  inherltnl  Uis  tastes, 
\  %  life  of  King  Alfred,  and  survived  his  fatlier  but  two  ycttrs.  In  II  ^ 
Sir  Henry  Si>clraan  founded  a.  lectureship  at  Cambridge  tor  the  itudjr 
of  Anglo-Saxon  or  First  English.  Archbishop  Itsber,  at  liU  suggestion, 
nominated  Abraham  Wlielock,  a  learned  Orientalist,  who  was  already 
U>aclilng  Arabic  there.  Sir  Henry  Spelman  set  apart  a  portion  of  his 
private  income  and  the  vicamgc  of  Hiddlelon,  ns  a  stipend  eltlifj-  for 
the  reading  of  Anglo^axon  lectures,  or  the  publishing  of  Anglo-Saxon 
manuscripts.  Wlielock  preferred  private  study.  He  edited  UnJc's  His- 
tory, and  gave  much  of  his  time  to  the  printing  of  the  Guspcla 
'?eralan,  to  bo  used  for  missionary  enterprise. 

10.  John  Hay  tVELTd  —  who  became  Sir  John  under  Jamei  L 
I  llsliod,  in  ISOii,  the  first  of  his  historical  biogmpliles,  as  the  "  Flr»l 
l«I  the  Life  and  Ralj^eof  King  Henrie  IT.     Extending  to  the  end  of 
Kfitst  yearc  of  his  rolgne."     It  was  dedicated,  with  high  admiration, 
Itjin  EnrI  of  Essex,  at  a  lime  when  the  earl's  dealing  with  the  question 
■of  King  James's  aiiccession  was  brin)clng  his  head  Into  peril;  and  tt 

poMAfte  on  hereditary  riglit  in  matters  of  sui'cessinn  that  Ckui 
■ICIUAliatI)  to  Imprison  Ihe  author,  and  bid  Kranrls  Bacon  search 
I'book  for  any  treasonous  matter  to  be  found  In  It.     Narratives  and 
t  presentations  of  the  doimslllon  of  Uichard  11,  v/erv  at  this  lime  au)! 
to  hnvo  iKilllicAl  sljfnillc.tiice,     Bacon's  report  was  a  gmid-nalnred 
he  found  no  treason,  hut  much  larceny  from  Tacitus.    He  publisliod, 
U1I3,  Uvea  of  WUUum  L,  WUIIaui  IL,  uul  Uoiiry  L;  imU  lu  1090^ 
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published  posthumously  his  "  Life  of  Edward  VI."  Other  works  of  his 
are  treatises  on  English  constitutional  law,  on  the  church,  and  on  prac- 
tical religion.    He  died  in  1627. 

U.  William  Camden  was  a  Londoner,  bom  in  1551. 
He  was  educated  at  Christ's  Hospital  and  St.  Paul's  School, 
entered  as  a  servitor  at  Magdalene  College,  Oxford,  whence 
he  removed  to  Broadgates  Hall  (now  Pembroke  College),  and 
then  to  Christchurch.  He  graduated  in  1573,  and  in  1575  be- 
came second  master  at  Westminster  School,  where  he  spent  all 
leisure  in  the  studies  by  which  he  served  his  country  in  the 
latter  part  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  in  the  reign  of  her  suc- 
cessor. He  published,  in  1586,  the  first  edition  of  his  "  Bri- 
tannia," a  work  afterwards  much  expanded;  and  succeeded 
Dr.  Edward  Grant  as  head  master  in  1593.  Before  1597  he 
published  for  the  use  of  Westminster  bo3's  a  "  Greek  Gram- 
mar," which  in  course  of  time  went  through  a  hundred 
editions.  In  the  same  j'car  he  left  the  school  on  being 
appointed  Clai-encieux  King-at-Arms.  Camden  was  widely 
famed  for  learning,  and  his  purity  of  life  and  modest  kind- 
liness surrounded  him  with  friends.  In  1G15,  was  published 
the  first  part,  and,  in  1627,  the  second  part,  of  his  "  Annales 
Remm  Anglicarum  et  Hibeniicarum  regnante  Elizabetha,"  in 
which,  apart  from  their  direct  value  as  record,  there  is  the 
charm  also  of  an  unaffected  method.  An  English  translation, 
as  '^  The  Historic  of  the  Life  and  Reigne  of  the  most  re- 
nowned  and  victorious  Princesse  Elizabeth,  late  Queen  of 
England.  .  .  .  Comix)sed  by  way  of  Annales  by  the  most 
learned  Mr.  William  Camden,"  was  published  1630.  The 
work  had  been  suggested  to  Camden,  the  most  fit  man  living, 
by  Lord  Burghley,  who,  saj's  the  annalist,  "  set  open  unto  me 
first  his  own  and  then  the  queen's  rolls,  memorials,  reconls, 
and  thereout  willed  me  to  compile  in  a  historical  st3le  the  first 
beginnings  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth."  He  studied 
carefully  to  carry  out  this  design,  procured  access  to  charters, 
letters-patent,  letters,  notes  of  consultations  in  the  council 
chamber,  instructions  to  ambassadors;  looked  through  ])arlia- 
mcntarj'  diaries,  acts,  and  statutes,  and  read  over  every  edict 
or  proclamation ;   for  the  greatest  part  of  all  which  he  was 


lieholden,  he  said,  to  Sir  Kobort  Cotton,  "  who  hath  with 
cost  and  successful  industry  furnished  himself  with  most  < 
store  of  matter  of  history  and  antiquity ;  for  from  Ilia  li^t 
hath  willingly  given  great  light  unto  me."     Camden  cboae 
take,  for  clearness  and  simplicity,  the  form  of  Annals  for  1 
work ;  but  endeavored  so  to  tell  his  facts  that  their  relation  to 
each  other  might  be  understood,  for  lie  Lkcd,  he  said,  tlial  Bal- 
ing of  Folybiua:  "Take  from  histoiy,  why,  how,  and  to  what 
end,  and  what  hath  been  clone,  and  whether  the  thing  done 
Lath  succeeded  according  to  reason,  and  whatsoever  is  else  will 
rather  be  an  idle  sport  than  a  prolitable  instruction ;  and  for 
the  present  it  may  delight,  but  for  the  future  it  cannot  profit." 
Camden  died  in  1623. 

12.  The  development  of  England  at  a  time  when  men  fdt 
they  were  living  history,  and  the  lively  contravcrsy  nix>n  ques- 
tions in  which  authority  of  the  past  was  being  constantly 
apiiealcd  to,  gave  great  impulse  to  liistoricol  rcacarch.  John 
Stow  was  followed  by  another  patriotic  tailor  chronicler,  Jolu 
Speed,  bom  alwut  1550,  at  Farrington,  in  Cheshire,  who,  willi 
little  cdueation,  become  enthusiastic  in  the  study  of  the  anti- 
quities of  hia  own  country.  In  1G08  and  IGIO  he  publisticd 
fifty-four  maps  of  England  and  Wales.  In  Kill  ho  pnblislied, 
in  royal  folio,  his  Chronicle,  as  "The  History  of  Great  Brit- 
aine  under  the  Conquests  of  the  Romans,  Saxons,  Danes,  and 
Xormans."  In  1611  appeared,  in  folio,  his  "'Theatre  of  the 
Empire  of  Great  Britaine ;  "  and  in  161C  the  religious  sido  of 
his  English  character  was  shown  by  the  pubUeation  of  "A 
Cloud  of  Witnesses ;  and  they  the  Uoly  Genealogice  of  tho 
Sacred  Scriptures,  confirming  unto  us  the  truth  of  the  bistoiies 
in  Goil's  most  holy  Word."  Si)oed  married  when  young,  luut 
eighUien  diildrcn,  and  passed  liis  golden  wcildiug-day,  bU  wlfo 
dying  in  1C28,  and  be  iu  1029. 

13.  EugliEli  regard  (or  tlif  Elltahcthan  voya^rt  wM  miUntiUnnil  In 
Uil*  rclgiT  liy  ilio  Rev.  Samuel  Puiobaa,  vicar  ot  Eastnooil,  la  Eucx. 
TbU  Itav.  ttldinnl  Ilnkluj-t's  innniiacrlpls  came  into  liis  liantti,  anil  ho 
rMlgnoil  his  vIcarA^  lo  his  hrnllipr,  to  <levtilc  himself  to  a  coniititiaiiou 
o(  tlia  work  of  Unklnyl.  m*  first  voUime  appeared  In  folio  In  1013.  Mid 
11  wu  Doiithiued  wlUi  tour  volumoi  lu  1(126,  u  "  Ilokluytiu  Potthumui; 
or,  I'urchas  his  rUsrhncs." 
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14.  Walter  Raleigh  was  bom  in  1552,  at  the  manor- 
house  of  Hayes  Barton,  about  a  mile  from  Budlcigh,  in 
Devonshire.  In  1566  he  was  sent  to  Oriel  College,  Oxford, 
where  he  remaineil  three  3*ears ;  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen 
he  left  college  without  a  degree  to  join  as  a  volunteer  the 
Pix)testants  in  France,  where  he  shared  the  defeats  of  the 
Huguenots  at  Jai*nac  and  Moncontour,  shared  their  suc- 
cesses of  1570,  had  interest  ia  the  treat}'  of  August,  1570, 
which  conceded  much  to  the  refoimers,  and  which  was  protested 
against  b}'  Pius  V.  and  Philip  II.  Afterwards,  he  served  in 
the  Netherlands  ;  then  went  with  his  half-brother.  Sir  Humphrey 
Gilbei't,  on  a  voyage  to  America,  which  proved  unfortunate ; 
and  in  1580,  went  with  Loixi  Ore}-  and  Edmund  Si)enser  to 
Ireland,  where  he  made  himself  prominent  b}'  his  boldness  and 
vigor.  He  then  engaged  actively  in  adventures  of  colonization, 
and  esijeciall}*  <rf  privateering,  and  by  the  latter  he  grew  rich. 
One  of  Raleigh's  privateers  took  a  Spanish  ship  in  the  Azores 
witli  great  treasure  of  gold,  jewels,  and  merchandise.  Two 
barks  of  his  in  the  Azores  made  more  prizes  than  they  were 
able  to  bring  home.  Raleigh  was  in  favor,  too,  at  court; 
knighted  (1585)  ;  enriched  with  twelve  thousand  acres  of  for- 
feited land  in  Ireland  (1586) ;  with  a  lucrative  license  for  the 
sale  of  wines ;  with  the  profits  on  over-lengths  of  cloth,  alone 
worth  more  than  four  thousand  ix)unds  a  year.  He  was  made 
Captain  of  the  Guai-d,  Gentleman  of  the  Privy  Chamber,  LoM 
Warden  of  the  Stannaries,  and  Loixl-Lieutenant  of  Cornwall. 
Money  was  sunk  in  the  attempts  to  colonize  Virginia,  but  it 
was  onl}'  a  part  of  the  money  made  by  Spanish  prizes.  Another 
cxi)edition  to  Virginia  was  sent  out  b}-  Raleigh  in  1587  ;  it  was 
unsuccessful,  and  in  Mai'ch,  1589,  Raleigh  transferred  his 
patent  to  a  company  of  merchants.  In  1588,  Raleigh  was  at 
work  with  all  his  might  upon  the  raising  of  a  fleet  to  resist 
S|>anish  invasion.  Elizabeth  was  excommunicated  by  Pope 
Sixtus  V.  Crusade  was  preached  against  England ;  the  Ar- 
mada came.  On  board  one  of  its  ships  was  Cervantes.  On 
Sunday,  the  24th  of  November,  1588,  Queen  p:]izabeth  went  in 
state  to  St.  Paul's,  to  return  thanks  for  the  defeat  of  the  Ar- 
,inada.    Sliakespeai'e,  with  his  career  before  him,  was  at  work 
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in  I^ndon  in  tliose  days,  with  his  great  successes  all  to  come, 
l)iit  sharing  tlic  deep  feeiings  tiiat  bred  noble  thought  in   the 
Elizabethan  time.     lu  15S9,  Raleigh   and   the  Eavl  of  £sscs 
"were  volunteera  in  the  esiieditiou  of  Dralce  and  KoiTia  to  Portu- 
gal, which  came  home  with  much  booty.    Tiieii  the  "  Sheplieixl 
or  the  Ocean  "  went  to  Ireland,  and  came  back  with  Ins  friend 
Spenser  to  court,  after  planting  about  his  own  lionse  at  YougUal 
the  first  potatoes  in  Ireland,  with  roots  brought  from  Virginia. 
In  the  spring  of  lo91,  an  expedition  was  sent  out  nnder  Loixl 
Thomas  Howard  and  Raleigh's  cousin.  Sir  Richard  Grcnvillc, 
to  intercept  the  fleet  which  annually-  brought  to  8i)ain  its  treas- 
ure fl'om  the  East.    The  English  cruised  about   the  Azoros, 
where  the  Simnish  fleets  from  the  East  aiul  the  West  Indies 
came  together.    The  Spanish  fleet  was  found  to  be  too  strong, 
ancl  Lord  Thomas  Howard  ordered  his  ships  to  keep  togetUa 
and  avoid  attack ;  but  Sir  Richard  Gronville,  in  the  ' 
venge,"  believing  that  others  would  follow,  boldly  dashed  itH 
Uie  enemy's  armada,  wherc  he  was  left  tmaidcd,  and  fou 
desperately  for  fill^een  houi-s  with  fifteen  great  shtiis  out  of  I 
fleet  of  fifty-live,  sinking  two.  and  doing  great  damage  to  oL\\&i 
When  the  "  Revenge"  must  needs  be  lost,  and  Grenville  hiq 
self  was  wounded  in  the  brain,  be  ordered  bis  surviving  r 
to  blow  up  the  vessel.     But  the  "Revenge"  was  surrendere 
Grenville's  wounds  were  dressed  by  the  Spanish  surgeons,  ti 
Spnnianis  who  stood   by  manclbng  at   his   stout  heart, 
death  drew  near  he  said  to  tliem,  in  Spanish;  "Here  die  1 
Richard  Grenville,  with  a  joyf\d  and  quiet  mind,  for  that  I  lia 
ended  my  life  as  a  true  soldier  ought  to  do  that  hath  fought  I 
his  country-,  queen,  religion,  and  honor ;  whereby  my  smil  r 
joy(\il  deiwirtetli  out  of  this  IkmIj-,  and  shall  alwajs  leave  bclitH 
'It  an  everlasting  fame  of  a  valiant  and  true  soldier  that  lid 
done  his  duty,  as  he  was  bound  to  do."     "  A  Rej>ort  of  tl 
Truth  of  the  Fight  about  the  lies  of  Azores  this  last  Komm 
Betwixt  the  '  Revenge,'  one  of  her  Majesties  Shippes,  and  a» 
Armnda  of  the  King  of  Spaine,"  was  published  by  Raleigh  in 
Tt'ovember,  1591. 

RnU'igh  then  had  Shcrlwrno  Castle  given  to  bim.  but  was 
soon  afterwanls  in  the  Tower,  under  her  M^csly's  displei 
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for  an  amour  with  Elizabeth  Throgmorton,  a  maid  of  honor, 
whom  he  married  after  his  release.  He  was  in  the  Parliament 
of  1593,  when  a  bill  was  brought  in  for  suppression  of  the 
Brownists  —  a  sect  opposed  to  prelac}',  and  claiming  equality 
and  independence  of  all  congregations.  "Root  them  out," 
said  Raleigh,  " b}'  all  means;  but  there  are  twent}'^  thousand 
of  them,  and  if  the  men  are  put  to  death  or  banished,  who  is 
to  maintain  the  wives  and  children?"  Raleigh  next  planned 
an  exi>edition  to  Guiana,  tempted  by  the  fables  about  £1  Dorado 
(the  Gilded  One,  priest  or  king  smeared  with  oil  and  covered 
with  gold  dust,  an  ideal  god  of  wealth,  lord  of  a  city  fabu- 
lously rich),  and  sailed  with  a  little  expedition  in  February', 
1595,  attacked  the  Spaniards  in  Trinidad,  and  destroj'cd  the 
new  cit}'  of  San  Jose.  He  then  went  up  the  Orinoco,  picked 
up  a  legend  of  Amazons,  which  gave  its  European  name  to  a 
gi'eat  liver,  and,  when  the  rains  set  in,  came  home,  bringing  a 
young  cacique  with  him.  Raleigh  reached  England  about  the 
end  of  July,  1595,  lived  in  London  in  great  state,  and  pub* 
lishc<l,  in  1596,  "The  Discoverie  of  the  Empyre  of  Guiana, 
with  a  Relation  of  the  Citie  of  Manoa  (which  the  Span3'ards 
call  El  Dorado),  and  of  the  Pro^'inces  of  Emeria,  Arromaia, 
Amapaia,  etc.  Performed  in  the  3'ear  1595."  In  1596,  he 
was  with  Essex  in  the  exi)edition  against  Cadiz.  On  the 
accession  of  James  I.,  his  good  foitune  was  at  an  end.  In 
November,  1603,  he  was  tried  at  Winchester — there  being  the 
plague  then  in  London  —  and  unjustly  found  guilt}'  of  partici- 
pation in  an  attempt  to  place  Arabella  Stuart  on  the  throne, 
and  of  a  secret  correspondence  with  the  king  of  Spain.  Raleigh 
was  sentenced  to  death,  but  reprieved.  His  personal  property-, 
forfeited  by  the  attainder,  was  also  restored,  and  he  was  de- 
tained a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  where  his  wife  obtained  per- 
mission to  live  with  him,  and  where  his  youngest  son  was  born. 
It  was  during  these  twelve  jears  in  the  Tower  that  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  wrote  his  fragment  of  a  "  Histor}'  of  the  World," 
which  fills  a  substantial  folio.  It  contains  five  books  of  the 
first  part  of  the  History,  beginning  at  the  Creation  and  ending 
with  the  Second  Macedonian  War.  The  theme  of  its  opening 
chapter  is  "  Of  the  Creation  and  Preservation  of  the  World," 
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and  the  ailment  of  its  first  section,  "  that  the  Tnvisible 
ifi  seeu  in  His  creatures."  Raldgh  even  discusses  fate, 
knowledge,  aud  free-wiil,  before  Lc  begins  thie  story  of  man's, 
life  on  earth,  and  proceeds  witli  liistorical  detail  that  includes 
reasonings  upon  the  origin  of  law  and  government.  There 
was  a  poet's  mind  in  him,  though  he  shone  most  as  a  man  of 
action.  Spenser  had  taken  pleasure  in  his  verse.  A  poet'a 
sense  of  the  grand  energies  of  life  was  in  Raleigh's  conception 
of  a  History  of  the  World,  to  keep  his  busy  mind  astir  during 
itnprisonment.  This  folio  was  puhhshed  in  1614,  and  in  1C16, 
the  year  of  Shaliespe are's  death,  Raleigh,  by  bribing  the  king's 
favorite,  and  exciting  other  hopes  of  gain,  obtained  liberty 
without  any  formal  pardon,  and  a  patent  under  the  Great  Seal 
for  estabhshing  a  settlement  in  Guiana.  Tiie  expedition  failed^ 
and  Raleigh  was  too  faithful  to  the  old  trathtions  of  hia  life. 
He  returned  in  July,  1018,  having  lost  his  eldest  son  in  an 
attack  on  the  new  Spanisli  settlement  of  St.  Thomas ;  and  to 
oblige  Spain,  James  I.  then  caused  him,  at  ttie  age  of  sixty- 
six,  to  be  executed,  without  trial,  by  carrying  out  the  fifteen- 
year-old  sentence,  on  the  ^iJth  of  October,  1G18. 

15.  Richard  Enolles,  who  was  a  grndimle  of  Oxford,  and  who  died 
ill  1010,  agiid  about  sixty-five,  deserves  remembrnnce  as  one  of  the  best 
liisl.orUiia  belonging  to  this  period.  His  principal  work  is  "  Tlie  General 
History  of  the  Turlis,"  of  wltlch  the  first  edition  appeared  In  UVJu. 
Alexander  Boob  was  a  busy  ephemeral  writer,  with  a  bent  towana 
religious  history,  who  had  been  master  of  Southampton  School  anit 
ehapluin  to  Churlus  I.,  and  who  died  In  IH54.  He  hiwl  publlahLHl,  hi 
l(in-10,  a  Lntin  poi^ai  on  tlie  HUtury  of  llin  Jews;  in  1034,  a  Life  a» 
Christ,  In  wunia  and  lines  Ukcn  from  Virgil  ("  Vlrgllius  EvangelUana"); 
Mill  aft«r  divers  other  bonks,  In  10S2,  "  Arcana  Microcosml;  or,  the  Rid  ,j 
tjecrots  of  Man's  Boilie; ''  In  the  same  year,  in  six  bonks,  a  contlnuntltMi 
or  sncoad  part  of  Italelgh's  "  History  of  the  World ;  "  and,  in  1063,  "  A 
VluwofallReiiginiis." 

16.  Edward  Herbert  (afterwards  known  as  Lord  Ear* 
bert  of  Cherbory)  was  an  elder  brotlior  of  George  ilcrbert, 
the  poet,  lie  was  born  in  IA81,  educated  at  U.Kford.  visited 
London  in  IGOO,  went  abroad,  joined  English  auxiliaries  iu  tho 
KclherlaiiLla.  was  an  intrepid  soldier,  was  knighted  on  th* 
ncecsalon  of  James  I.,  was  sent  in  1016  as  ambassador 
Fmucc,  was  recalled  for  a  bold  saying,  scut  back  again, 
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1624  published  at  Paris  a  Latin  treatise  apon  Truth  — "  De 
Veritate"  —  in  which  he  denounced  those  who  did  not  hold 
his  own  five  fundamental  truths  of  natural  religion.  He  argued 
that  heaven  could  not  reveal  to  a  part  only  of  the  world  a  par- 
ticular religion.  Yet  he  said,  that,  to  encourage  himself  to 
oppose  revelation,  he  asked  for  a  sign,  and  was  answered  by  a 
loud  yet  gentle  noise  from  heaven.  He  returned  from  France 
to  England  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  was 
made  an  Irish  baron,  and  in  1631  an  English  peer,  as  Lord 
Herbert  of  Cherbury.  In  the  civil  war,  he  first  sided  with  the 
Parliament,  and  then  went  to  the  king's  side  at  great  sacrifice. 
He  died  in  1648,  and  in  the  following  year  appeared  his 
*'  History  of  the  Life  and  Reign  of  Henry  VIIL,"  in  which 
little  attention  is  paid  to  the  religious  movements  of  the  time. 

17.  John  SpottiBwoode,  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  who  had 
lived  in  London  after  his  deposition,  died  in  1639,  aged  seventy-four. 
He  left  behind  him  a  ^^  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  beginning 
the  Year  of  Our  Lord  203,  and  continued  to  the  end  of  the  Reign  of 
King  James  YI.,''  which  was  first  published  in  folio  in  1655.  It  is 
an  honest  book,  written  by  a  strong  upholder  of  Episcopacy.  Ten 
years  younger  than  Spottiswoode  was  another  actor  in  ecclesiastical 
controversy,  David  Calderwood,  a  Presbyterian  divine,  who  wrote  his- 
tory as  a  strong  opponent  of  Episcopacy,  and  dealt  with  that  part  about 
which  he  could  give  valuable  information  in  his  ^'  True  History  of  the 
Cliurch  of  Scotland  from  the  beginning  of  the  Reformation  unto  the  end 
of  the  Reign  of  James  YI."    Calderwood  died  in  1651. 

18.  Thomas  Fuller,  born  at  Aldwinckle,  Northamptonshire, 
in  1608,  was  educated  at  Queen's  College,  Cambridge.  He 
became  a  popular  preacher  at  St.  Benet's,  Cambridge,  then 
obtained  a  prebend  at  Salisbury,  and  became  rector  of  Broad 
Winsor,  in  Dorsetshire,  when  he  married.  His  first  publica- 
tion, at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  was  a  poem,  in  three  parts, 
"  David's  Hainous  Sinne,  Heartie  Repentance,  Heavie  Pimish- 
ment."  In  1639  appeared,  in  folio.  Fuller's  first  work  of  any 
magnitude,  "The  History  of  tlie  Holy' Warre."  In  1641 
he  came  to  London  as  lecturer  at  the  Sayoy  Church,  in  the 
Strand,  where  his  vivacity  of  speech  not  only  brought  to- 
gether crowded  audiences  witliin  the  walls,  but  also  procured 
him  listeners  outside  the  windows.    In  1642,  Fuller  published 


one  of  the  most  characteristic  of  hia  works,  "The  Holy  and 
Profane  States,"  a  collection  of  ingenious  pieces  of  chai'acter- 
writing,  moral  esaaj-s,  and  short  biograiihical  sketches. 
Tioulilcd  as  the  times  mere,  tlic  book  went  through  four  etiitions 
before  ICGO.  The  quips  and  conceits  of  Fuller's  style  repi-e- 
Bcut  the  Later  Euphuism  in  its  best  form,  for  Fuller  hod  reUgioi 
feeling  and  high  culture,  good  humor,  Ubcrality,  quick  sense  o^^ 
character,  and  lively  wit,  which  the  taste  of  the  day  eaabladj 
him  to  pour  out  in  an  artiflcial  form,  with  a  complete  freedon- 
fVom  affectatiou.  Culture  and  natural  wit  made  his  qiiaintnem' 
individual  and  true.  He  wrote  during  the  Commonwealtli 
bis  "  Pisgah-Sight  of  Palestine"  (1650),  an  account  of  Pal- 
estine and  its  people,  illustrative  of  Scriplnre;  his  "Abel 
Rcdivivua"  (1651),  being  "Lives  and  Deaths  of  the  Modern 
Divines,  written  by  several  able  and  learned  men;"  and  (in 
165G),  in  folio,  "The  Church  History  of  Britain,"  from  the 
birth  of  Christ  to  1648,  which  was  not  the  less  a  pieee  of 
sound,  well-studied  work  for  being  quaint  in  style,  gootl- 
bumored,  and  witty.  Under  Charles  II,,  he  was  restored 
to  his  prebend  of  Salisburj-,  and  made  D.D.  and  ehaplain  to 
the  king ;  but  he  lived  only  until  August,  1661.  His  "  Histoiy 
of  the  Worthies  of  England"  appeared  in  1662,  and  is 
most  popular  of  all  his  works. 

19.  Advance  of  sdentific  inquiry  is  a  marked  feature  in 
liU'rntiirc  of  Die  Stuart  times,  and  it  was  aided  greatly 
Francis  Bacon,  who  dming  the  reign  of  James  1.  set  forth 
philosophy. 

Ho  was  the  son  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  Lord  Keeper,  Sir  Nit 
las  Bacon,  and  was  born  in  London,  at  York  Honse,  in 
Strand,  on  the  22d  of  Janunrj-,  1561.  Sir  William  Cecil, 
wards  Lord  Burgbley.  and  Sir  Nicliolas  Bacon,  marHed  t< 
daughters  of  Sir  Anthony  Cooke.  The  sister,  Anno,  mai 
by  Sir  Nicholas,  was  his  second  wife.  She  was  an  edncateiT' 
Woman,  with  strong  religious  feeling,  wlio  look  strong  inlurest 
In  llie  ri'formalion  of  the  church,  and  inclined  to  tlie  I'urilnn 
aide  in  Inter  qui^'stions  of  its  internal  policy.  It  was  shi-  who 
translated  Jewel's  "Apology"  into  English.  Sir  Nieliolaa 
Bacon  hiid  by  lus  former  wife  six  children,  and  by  bis  scooitd 
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wife  two,  Anthony  and  Francis ;  Anthon}-  two  3'ears  older  than 
Francis,  who  was  thus  the  youngest  of  eight  in  a  household  liv- 
ing sometimes  in  London,  at  York  House,  sometimes  at  Gor- 
hambur}',  near  St.  Albans.  In  April,  1573,  when  Anthony  was 
fourteen  and  Francis  twelve,  the  two  bo3's  were  entered  as  fel- 
low-commoners at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Of  Francis 
Bacon's  career  at  college,  ending  in  his  sixteenth  3'ear,  we  have 
this  note  from  Dr.  Rawlej',  his  chaplain  of  after-da3's :  *'  Whilst 
he  was  commorant  in  the  universit3',  about  sixteen  3'ears  of  age 
(as  his  lonlship  hath  been  pleased  to  impart  unto  m3'self) ,  he 
first  fell  into  the  dislike  of  the  philosoph3'  of  Aristotle  ;  not  for 
the  worthlessness  of  the  author,  to  whom  he  would  ever  ascribe 
all  high  attributes,  but  for  the  unfruitfulness  of  the  wa3' ;  being  a 
philosoph3'^  (as  his  lordship  used  to  say)  only  strong  for  dis- 
putations and  contentions,  but  barren  of  the  production  of 
works  for  the  benefit  of  the  life  of  man ;  in  which  mind  he  con- 
tinued to  his  d3'ing  day." 

It  was  intended  that  he  should  be  trained  for  diplomatic  life ; 
and  accordingl3',  in  1576,  having  entered  at  Gra3''s  Inn,  he 
went  upon  the  suite  of  Sir  Amyas  Paulet,  the  English  Ambas- 
sador to  Paris.  After  a  little  more  than  two  3'ears  of  this  train- 
ing in  France  to  diplomatic  life,  there  came  a  cloud  over  the 
prospects  of  Bacon  in  the  3'ear  1579.  In  the  Februar3'  of  that 
3'ear  his  father  died,  after  a  few  da3's'  illness,  before  completing 
the  pro\ision  he  had  meant  to  make  for  the  younger  son  by  his 
second  marriage.  Francis  Bacon,  then  eighteen  3'ear8  old, 
came  to  London  at  the  end  of  March,  with  commendations  to 
the  queen  from  Sir  Am3'a8  Paulet,  and  settled  down  at  Gray's 
Inn  to  stud3'  the  law  as  a  profession. 

He  was  admitted  an  utter  barrister  in  June,  1582  ;  and  prob- 
ably about  this  time,  aged  twent3'-one,  sketched  briefl3''  in  a 
Latin  tract,  called  "  Temporis  Partus  Masculus,"  the  firet 
notion  of  his  i)hilosoph3-.  In  November,  1584,  Bacon  took  his 
Beat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  member  for  Melcombo 
Regis,  in  Dorsetshire.  In  the  next  Parliament,  which  met  in 
October,  1586,  he  sat  for  Taunton,  and  was  one  of  those  who 
presented  a  petition  for  the  speedy  execution  of  Mar}",  Queen 
of  Scots.    He  was  next  member  for  Liverpool,  active  in  publio 
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ftflUi-s,   and  presented  to  Uie  ministry  a  v/'iae  paper  or  t 
OWH)  called  '*An  Advertisement  Touching  the  Controversies  CI 
the  Church  of  England."     Its  topic  was  the  Marprelate  < 
troverey,  and  it  contained  the  gci-m  ol'  his  casay  "  Of  Unity  ti 
Religion."     In  October,  IbB'J,  there  was  given  to  Bacon  t 
reveision  of  the  office  of  Clerk  of  the  Council  in  the   1 
Chamber,  worth  sixteen  hundred  or  two  thousand  pounds  a  y« 
and  the  furtlier  advantage  that  its  work  vms  done  by  dcptiU 
Itut  for  this  Bacou  had  almost  twenty  years  to  wait ;  tlie  hol4 
of  it  lived  till  1G08.     If  that  office  had  fallen  to  him  early  d 
life,  Bacon  might  possibly  have  given  up  his  career  as  a  la,% 
^'cr,  and  devoted   himself  wholly  to  the  working  out  of  1 
^iloaophy. 

Having  sat  in  FarllanieDt  for  Melcomlte  Regis,  Taunton,  i 
Liveipool,  he  became  member  for  Middlesex  in  the  Parlianu 
that  met  in  February,  1593.     One  of  the  first  questions  befij 
it  was  the  granting  of  money  to  provide  against  danger  fl'Oin  H 
Catholic  powers  by  which  England  was  tlireatened.    Theli 
asked  fur  a  treble  subsidy,  payable  within  tlirco  years,  in  s 
Btalmcuts.    Bacon  assented  to  the  snbsidy,  but  raised  a  pointd 
piivUege  in  objection  to  the  joining  of  the  Commons  with  t 
Upiier  ttouse  in  granting  it.     The  point  of  privilege  w 
rulml ;  the  Ixirds  and  Commons  did  confer :  the  treblo  subsll 
was  granted ;  four  years  instead  of  three  being  allowed  for  tl 
liayment.     Bacou  had  argued  that  tlio  luiymeut  ought  to  exte 
over  six  3'ears,  for  tlii-ce  reasons  —  the  diincult},  the  disoonteH 
and  the  better  means  of  supply  than  subsidy.     His  B];ecdi«fl  * 
this  occasion  gave  serions  olfence  to  the  quecu.     Ho  hatl  I 
longer  ttce  access  to  her  at  court,  and  tliis  displcoeitrt]  n 
lesa  ready  to  give  him,  over  the  heatla  of  older  lawyers,  the  o 
of  attoniey-gencrol,  which  presently  fell  vacant.     The  Earl  4 
Ksitex,  Bis  yoai-s  youngt-r  tlian  Francis  Bacon,  was  then  loolH 
to  by  butli  Anttiony  and  Francis  aa  their  (uttron,  and  he  did  I 
that  he  conid  lo  inHuence  the  queen  In  Bacon's  fnvor. 
cpjccn  hesitated ;  dwelt  on  Baron's  youth  and  smnll  esiicricnj 
—  ho  waa  lliirty-three  —  and  in  April,  loiH,  she  gave  Uic  < 
siri'd  olQce  to  Sir  Edward  Coke,  who  wms  nhcndy  Solicitor>C 
firal,  who  had  lai^  practice  and  high  reputation  as  a  lawj 
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and  was  nine  years  older  than  Baoon.  Btat  Ooke's  appomtment 
left  vacant  the  office  of  Solicitor-GenefaL  Fcm*  this  suit  was 
made  with  continned  zeal,  bat  in  November,  1595,  it  was  given 
to  Sergeant  Fleming.  Essex,  genenHis  and  impulsive,  wished  to 
make  some  amends  to  Bacon  for  his  disappointment,  and  gave 
him  a  piece  of  land,  whidi  he  afterwards  sold  for  ei^teen  hun- 
died  pounds  — say  about  twelve  thousand  pounds  at  the  present 
valne  of  money.  Before  July,  1596,  Bacon  was  made  Queen's 
Counsel.  At  the  beginning  of  May  in  that  year.  Sir  Thomas 
Egorton,  who  had  been  Master  of  the  Rolls,  became  Lord- 
Keeper.  Bacon  then  sought  in  vain  to  succeed  Egerton  as 
Master  of  the  Rolls. 

In  1597,  ha\'ing  fallen  into  debt,  he  cherished  a  hope  of  mar- 
ryii^  the  rich  young  widow  of  Sir  William  Hatton,  who  died 
in  March  of  that  year.  In  that  year«  also,  Baoon  was  returned 
to  Parliament  as  member  for  Ipswich.  Essex  endeavored  to 
help  him  in  his  widow  hunt.  The  lady,  in  November,  1598, 
married  Sir  Edward  Coke. 

It  was  in  1597  that  Baoon — then  thirty-six  years  old — pub- 
lished, with  a  dedication  to  his  brother,  ^^  Essayes.  Religious 
Meditations.  Places  of  Perswasion  and  Disswasion."  The 
essaj's  in  this  first  edition  were  only  ten  in  number,  and  they 
dealt  exclusively'  with  the  immediate  relations  of  a  man  to  life ; 
his  private  use  of  his  own  mind ;  his  use  of  it  in  relation  to  the 
minds  of  others,  in  relation  to  the  interests  of  others,  in  rela- 
tion  to  his  own  interests  —  personally,  as  in  case  of  money, 
health,  and  reputation,  and  also  as  they  were  mixed  up  with 
the  business  of  mankind.  Thus  the  ten  essays  were  —  1 .  Of 
Stud^' ;  2.  Of  Discourse ;  3.  Of  Ceremonies  and  Respects ;  4. 
Of  Followers  and  Friends;  5.  Suitors;  6.  Of  Exi)cnsc;  7. 
Of  Regiment  of  Health ;  8.  Of  Honour  and  Reputation ;  9.  Of 
Faction ;  10.  Of  N^otiating.  The  relation  of  man  to  another 
world  was  left  designedly  beyond  the  range  of  this  first  little 
group  of  essays.  The  little  book,  no  bigger  than  the  palm  of 
a  man's  hand,  in  which  Bacon  made  his  first  appearance  as  an 
essayist,  is  thus,  throughout,  an  illustration  of  that  genius  for 
analysis  applied  to  the  life  of  man  which  he  applied  in  his  phi- 
losophy to  nature.    He  used  the  word  '^  essay"  in  its  exact 


The  Latin  exlgere  meant  to  test  yciy  exactly,  to  niiply 
to  a  standard,  weight  or  measure.    The  late  Latin  wortl 
agiiiw,  meant  a  weighing,  or  a  standard  weight;  thence  cai 
Italian  saggio,  a  proof,  trial,  sample ;  and  nssrtr/giat-e,  to  pi 
or  try  ;  whence  the  Pi'ench  essai,  and  the  English  double  foi 
"  assay  "  and  "essay."     An  assay  of  gold  is  an  attempt  to 
ascertain  and  measure  its  alloys  and  to  determine  accurately  its 
character  and  value.     An  essay  of  any  thing  in  human  nature 
submitted  it  to  a  like  process  within  the  mind :  it  was  an  "  es- 
say of"  something,  and  not  as  we  write — now  that  the  true 
sense  of  the  word  is  obsciired  —  an  "  essay  on."     Strielly  in  that 
sense  Bacon  used  the  word,  and  the  essays,  at  which  we  si 
find  his  work  i-uniiing  side  hy  side  with  the  development  of 
philosophy,  have  therefore  a  definite  relation  to  it.     The  stjl 
of  these  brief  essays,  in  wliich  ever,'  sentence  was  con 
with  thought  and  polished  in  expression  nntil  it  might  run  ; 
through  the  world  as  a  maxim,  had  all  the  strength  of  Euphi 
and  none  of  its  weakness.     The  sentences  were  all  such 
needed  ingenuity  to  write ;  but  this  was  the  rare  ingenuity 
wisdom.     Each  essay,  shrewdly  discriminative,  contained  a  st 
cession  of  wise  thoughts  exactly  worded.     Take,  for  exam 
the  Brat  form  of  the  first  words  of  the  first  essay  in  this  first 
tion :  "  Studies  sene  for  pastimes,  for  ornaments,  and  for  a 
ties.     Their  chiefc  use  for  pastime  ia  in  privateness 
for  ornamcnte  is  in  discourse,  and  for  abihtio  is  in  jndgcm< 
For  expert  men  can  execute,  but  learned  men  are  Attest  to  Ji 
or  censure.    To  spend  loo  much  time  in  them  is  sloulh,  to 
tliem  too  much  for  ornament  is  atf^'ctation :  to  make  judgei 
wholly  by  their  rules  is  the  humour  of  a  scholler.     Tliej-  pei 
Nature,  and  are  [lerfected  by  experience.      Craftie  men 
tinue  them.  Blm|ile  men  admire  them,  wise  men  use  them 
they  teach  not  their  owuo  use,  but  that  is  a  wiaedome  wl 
them:  and  above  ihem  woune  by  observation.     Rcndo  i 
cfintradict,  nor  to  lielieve.  but  to  waigh  and  consider."    A 
forth ;  wonia  like  these  being  themselves  eonsidered  by 
writer  and  made  more  weighty  in  anbsoquejit  wlitiona.     Smalt 
the  tiook  was.  the  (juality  of  Bacon's  mind  wu.4  jiroved 
Orst  publieatiou  of  his  «aMtya.     la  1612,  Bacon  tsauvd  a 
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edition  of  his  "  Essays,"  in  which  the  number  was  increased 
from  ten  to  thirtj^-eight,  and  those  formerly  printed  had  been 
very  thoroughly  revised.  The  range  of  thought,  also,  was 
widened,  and  the  first  essaj'  was  "  Of  Religion."  In  1625, 
he  issued  a  third  edition  of  the  "  Essa3's,"  with  their  number 
increased  to  fift3'-eight,  and-  again  with  revision  and  re- 
arrangement of  the  earlier  matter.  The  first  essaj-  in  this 
final  edition  was  "  Of  Truth ;  "  and  the  essay  "  Of  Religion," 
with  its  title  changed  to  "Of  Unity  in  Religion,"  was  much 
enlarged  and  carefully  modified,  to  prevent  misconception  of  its 
spirit. 

In  1598,  the  next  3^ear  after  the  first  publication  of  his  Essay's, 
Bacon,  who  had  been  living  beyond  his  means,  was  arrested  for 
debt;  but  in  the  spring  of  1601  his  worldly  means  were  some- 
what improved  by  the  death  of  his  brother  Anthony.  He 
obtained  a  gift  of  twelve  hundred  pounds,  the  fine  of  one  of 
the  accomplices  of  Essex ;  but  he  obtained  no  higher  reward  of 
his  services  before  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  in  1603,  and  this 
notwithstanding  his  efibrts  to  win  the  queen's  favor  by  his 
services  in  securing  the  conviction  of  his  benefactor.  Lord 
Essex. 

With  the  accession  of  James  I.,  Bacon's  outward  prosperity 
began.  He  was  made  Sir  Francis  by  his  own  wish,  in  July, 
1603,  tliat  he  might  not  lose  grade,  because  new  knights  were 
multipl3ing,  and  there  were  three  of  them  in  his  mess  at  Graj-'s 
Inn.  Essex  had  been  active  for  James.  Bacon  told  the  Earl 
of  Southampton  that  he  "  could  be  safely  that  to  him  now 
which  he  had  truly  been  before ;  "  and  adapted  himself  to  the 
new  political  conditions  by  writing  a  defence  of  his  recent  con- 
duct, as  ''  Sir  Francis  Bacon  his  Apologie  in  certain  Impu- 
tations concerning  the  late  Earle  of  Essex."  To  the  first 
Parliament  of  King  James,  Bacon  was  returned  by  Ipswich  and 
St.  Albans.  He  was  confirmed  in  his  oflSce  of  King's  Counsel 
in  August,  1604 ;  but  when  the  oflSce  of  Solicitor-General  be- 
came vacant  again  in  that  year,  he  was  not  appointed  to  it.  In 
1C05,  about  the  time  of  the  discover}-  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot, 
there  appeared,  in  English,  "The  Twoo  Bookes  of  Francis 
Bacon.     Of  the  Proficience  and  Advauncement  of  Learning, 
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Divine  and  Humane.  To  the  King."  These  two  books  of 
Advancement  of  Learning  form  the  first  part  of  the  groundworlt 
of  liis  "Tnstanratio  Magna,"  or  "Great  Reconstruction  of 
Science."  It  was  dedicated  to  King  James,  as  from  one  who 
had  been  "  touched,  yea,  and  posseaswl,  with  au  extreme 
wonder  at  those  your  rirtiies  and  faculties  which  the  philoso- 
phers call  int*!liectual ;  the  largeness  of  your  capacity,  the  faith- 
fulness of  your  memory,  tlie  swiftness  of  your  apprehension,  Hia 
penetration  of  your  judgment,  and  the  facility  and  order 
your  elocution."  It  was  fit,  therefore,  to  dedicate  to  such 
king  a  treatise  in  two  parta,  one  on  the  excellency  of  learni 
find  knowledge,  the  other  on  the  merit  and  true  glory 
augmentation  and  piopftgatioii  thereof. 

In  his  first  book  Bacun  iioinUid  out  the  illBcrcdlts  of  learaing  from 
hunun  dcfeclB  of  llie  U-arncd,  and  empliness  of  many  of  the  studies 
choHn,  or  tba  way  of  dealhig  with  them.  This  came  especially  by  Uid 
raistnkin;  or  misplacing  o(  the  last  ar  (urUieit  end  of  knowledge,  oc  U 
there  were  sought  in  it  "a  couch  whereupon  to  rest  n  searching  and 
restless  spirit;  or  a  terrace  for  a  wandering  and  variultle  mind  to  walk 
up  and  down  witb  a  fair  prospect;  ot  a  tower  of  state  for  a  proud  mind 
to  raiae  itself  upon ;  or  a  fort  or  commanding  ground  for  strife  and  ton- 
lenlion;  or  a  shop  for  profit  or  sale;  and  not  a  rich  storehouse  for  tliA 
glory  of  the  Creator  and  the  relief  of  man's  estate."  Tlio  TCrt  of  the 
first  twok  n'BS  giveu  to  an  argument  u|>oii  the  Dignity  of  Learning;  and 
'Uie  second  book,  on  tbo  Advancement  of  Lenriiliig,  is,  as  Bacon  lilniseU 
described  it,  "  a  genoral  and  foitiiful  peranihulalion  of  iL-amiiig,  wltJi  in 
Inquiry  what  parts  tliereof  lie  fresh  and  waste,  and  not  improved  and 
eonvertPd  by  the  industry  of  man;  to  tlie  end  that  such  a  plot  mtAt 
Uid  rocordMl  to  memory  may  both  minister  liglit  to  any  public  designa- 
tion, and  aiiu  serve  to  excite  voluntary  endeavors."  Bacon  makes,  by  a 
sort  of  exhaustive  analysis,  a  ground-plan  of  oil  siibjocta  of  study,  as  on 
int/!ll«ctual  map,  helping  tlic  right  in<|ulrer  in  bis  soareb  tor  Ihu  right 
path.  Tlie  right  patli  Is  that  hy  whicii  he  has  the  lient  eh.iiice  of  adding 
to  the  stock  of  knowledge  In  the  world  somctlilng  worlb  laboring  for,  ns 
labor  tor  "  the  glory  of  the  Creator  and  tlie  relict  of  man's  cstals." 

In  May,  IGOG,  Bacon  married  Alice  Barnham,  datiglitcr  of  a 
London  merchant  who  was  dead,  and  whose  widow  lunl  tolcen 
In  second  marriage  Sir  John  Pacldngton,  of  Worcestershire. 
The  lady  had  two  liutidred  and  twimty  iMiuncIa  a  year,  whieh 
was  stilled  on  herself.  In  June.  1(507,  Sir  Francis  Itaoon 
Itrcamo  Solicitor-Gvucrftl.      ^Vhllo  rising  In   his  profession  ho 
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was  still  at  work  on  writings  that  set  forth  portions  of  his 
philosophy.  In  1607  he  sent  to  Sir  Thomas  Bodley  his 
"  Cogitata  et  Visa"  —  a  first  sketdi  of  the  *'NoMim  Or- 
ganum."  In  1608  —  the  3'ear  of  John  Milton's  birth  — 
Bacon  obtained  the  clerkship  of  the  Star  Chamber,  of  which  the 
reversion  had  been  given  him  in  1589.  In  Februarj-,  1613, 
Bacon  contrived,  for  the  gentlemen  of  Gray's  Inn  and  the 
Inner  Temple,  a  "  Masque  of  the  Marriage  of  the  Thames  and 
the  Rhine,"  on  the  marriage  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth  to  the 
Elector  Palatine.  In  October,  1613,  Bacon  was  made  Attome}'- 
General.  The  dispassionate  mind  that  his  philosoph}'  required 
Bacon  applied  somewhat  too  coldl}'  to  the  philosophy  of  life. 
Without  hatreds  or  warm  affections,  preferring  always  a  kind 
course  to  an  unkind  one,  but  yielding  easily  to  stubborn  facts 
in  his  search  for  prosperity,  Bacon  failed  as  a  man,  although  he 
had  no  active  evil  in  his  character,  for  want  of  a  few  generous 
enthusiasms.  In  1616  Bacon  was  made  a  Priv}'  Councillor. 
While  the  Attorney-General  was  thus  obedient  to  his  master, 
he  was  suitor  for  the  office  of  Lord-Keeper,  which  the  bad 
health  of  Lord-Chancellor  Ellesmere  would  probably  soon  cause 
him  to  resign.  This  office  Bacon  obtained  in  March,  1617. 
In  Januar}',  1618,  he  became  Lord-Chancellor;  six  months 
afterwards  he  was  made  Baron  Yerulam.  In  October,  1620, 
he  presented  to  the  king  his  ^'  Novum  Organum,"  a  fragment 
on  which  he  had  worked  for  thirt}'  3'ears,  and  which  formed 
the  second  and  main  part  of  his  ^^  Instauratio  Magna."  Three 
months  later  he  was  made,  on  the  27th  of  January,  1621,  Yia- 
oount  St.  Albans,  and  had  reached  his  highest  point  of  great- 
ness.    Then  came  his  memorable  fall. 

On  the  15th  of  March  the  report  of  a  Patliamentar}'  Com- 
mittee on  the  administration  of  justice  charged  the  Lord-Chan- 
cellor with  twenty-three  specified  acts  of  corruption.  Bacon's 
final  reply  was:  ^^Upon  advised  consideration  of  the  charge, 
descending  into  my  own  conscience,  and  calling  m}'  memory  to 
account  as  far  as  I  am  able,  I  do  plainly  and  ingenuousl}'  con- 
fess that  I  am  guilty  of  corruption,  and  do  renounce  all  defence, 
and  put  myself  on  the  grace  and  mercy  of  your  lordships." 
He  then,  as  he  had  been  required  to  do,  replied  upon  each  case. 
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and  pleaded  guilty  to  four.  The  lords  sent  a  committee  ot 
twelve  to  the  Chancellor,  to  nsk  whcthci'  he  had  signed  this,  and 
would  stand  by  his  signature.  He  rephed  to  the  question: 
"  My  lords,  it  is  my  act,  my  hand,  and  my  heart.  I  beseech 
j-our  lordships  to  be  merciful  to  a  broken  reed."  He  wag- 
sentenced  by  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  3d  of  May,  1621,  to  a 
fine  of  forty  thousand  pounds,  which  the  king  remitted ;  to  1: 
committed  to  the  Tower  during  the  king's  pleasure,  and  he  w 
released  next  day ;  thenceforth  to  be  incapable  of  holding  any 
office  in  the  State,  or  sitting  in  Farliameot.  It  was  decided  by 
B  majority  of  two  that  he  should  not  be  stripped  of  his  titles. 
Of  worldly  means  there  remained  what  private  fortnne  he  had, 
ttnd  a  ijension  of  twelve  hundred  jiounds  a  year  that  the  king 
had  lately  given  him.  The  rest  of  his  life  Bacon  gave  to  study, 
only  applying,  unsuccessfully,  in  1G23,  for  the  provostship  of 
Eton.  In  1622  he  pul>lished,  in  Latin,  as  tlie  third  pai-t  of  bis 
"  Instauratio  Magna,"  his  Natural  nnd  Experimental  Historj', 
—  "HistoriaNaturaliset  Experimentalis,"  — and  his"  Historie 
of  the  Raigne  of  K.  Henry  VIL,"  dedicated  to  Charles,  Prince 
of  Wales.  In  1623  opiwared,  in  Latin,  his  "  History  of  LJCs 
and  Death,"  as  well  as  the  Latin  expansion  into  nine  books  of 
"Tho  Advancement  of  Learning,"  as  a  first  volume  of  his 
works.  On  the  9th  of  April,  1626,  ten  years  after  Shako- 
speore,  Francis  Bacon  died. 

Bacon  arranged  hU  writing*  for  the  "Instanratio  Magna"  Into  tix 
divisions:  —  I.  The  books  on  the  "Dignity  and  Advancement  of  Learn- 
ing"—  the  ground-plan.  2.  The  "Novum  Organum,"  of  which  only 
the  drat  part  was  executed,  showing  what  was  the  new  inslrum^nt,  or 
metliod  of  in<|uiry,  which  be  Bubstituted  for  tlie  old  Instnuueut,  the 
"Organon"  of  AriBlolle.  3.  The  Experimental  Uislory  of  Nature; 
or,  SmJy  of  the  Phciionieiia  o(  tho  Universe.  In  this  division  liacon'a 
most  complete  work  was  tho  "Silva  Sllvanim;  or,  Nalunil  Illslory  In 
Ten  Centuries."  Then  came  the  science  raised  on  these  foundations, 
In,  4,  the  "Scala  Intelleclus;"  or.  Ladder  of  the  Unden landing,  which 
Icadi  up  from  experience  to  science,  fi.  The  "rrodmntl;  or,  tli< 
AntlclpatlunB  of  the  Second  Philosophy"  —  provigianal  nntidpationa 
founded  on  experience,  which  the  hivestlgator  m-udii  aa  Btartlng^poluU 
In  his  research;  and.  0,  "  Active  Science" — expcrlnmnt  In  tho  fair  way 
to  Bucli  gains  of  knowledge  as  may  beuf^Ht  mankind. 

Bacon  opposed  to  the  "  Orgau^n  "  of  Arislotla,  which  only  analjrud 
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the  form  of  propositions,  his  "  New  Organon,"  which  sought  a  method 
of  analysis  that  would  attain  discoveries  enlarging  the  dominion  of  man. 
"Human  science,"  he  said,  "and  human  power,  coincide."  Invention 
must  be  based  upon  experience ;  experience  be  widened  by  experiment. 
Bacon's  highest  and  purest  ambition  was  associated  with  his  life-long 
endeavor  to  direct  the  new  spirit  of  inquiry  into  a  course  that  would 
enable  men  "to  renew  and  enlarge  the  power  and  dominion  of  the 
human  race  itself  over  tlie  universe.  .  .  .  Now  the  dominion  of  men 
over  things  depends  alone  on  arts  and  sciences;  for  Nature  is  only 
governed  by  obeying  her."  Bacon  had  no  sympathy  whatever  with 
research  that  consists  only  in  turning  the  mind  back  on  itself.  For  him 
the  mind  was  a  tool,  and  nature  the  material  for  it  to  work  upon.  The 
only  remaining  way  to  health,  he  said,  "  is  that  the  whole  work  of  the 
mind  be  begun  afresh,  and  that  the  mind,  from  the  very  beginning, 
should  on  no  account  be  trusted  to  itself,  but  constantly  directed."  All 
knowledge  comes  to  men  from  without,  and  the  laws  to  which  we  can 
subject  natural  forces  are  to  be  learned  only  from  the  interpretation  of 
nature.  In  former  days  invention  had  been  left  to  chance,  and  science 
had  been  occupied  with  empty  speculations.  A  way  of  inquiry  should 
be  used  that  will  lead  —  be  inductive  —  from  one  experience  to  another, 
not  by  chance,  but  by  necessity.  Hence  Bacon's  method  has  been  called 
inductive;  but  the  second  and  main  part  of  his  philosophy  was,  after 
arriving  by  this  method  at  a  truth  in  nature,  to  deduce  therefrom  its 
uses  to  man.  Having  found,  for  example,  by  inductive  experiment,  a 
general  truth  about  electricity,  the  crownmg  work  of  the  Baconian 
philosophy  would  be  to  deduce  from  it  the  Atlantic  cable. 

Bacon  taught  that  the  inquirer  was  to  take  as  frankly  as  a  child  what- 
ever truths  he  found.  He  compared  human  knowledge  with  divine,  of 
which  it  is  said,  "  Except  ye  become  as  little  children  ye  shall  not  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  And  he  too  said,  "Little  children,  keep 
yourselves  from  idols."  "  The  idols,"  Bacon  said,  "  and  false  notions 
which  have  hitherto  occupied  the  human  understanding,  and  are  deeply 
rooted  in  it,  not  only  so  beset  the  minds  of  men  that  entrance  is  hardly 
open  to  truth,  but,  even  when  entrance  is  conceded,  tliey  will  again  meet 
and  hinder  us  in  the  very  reconstruction  of  the  sciences,  unless  men, 
being  forewarned,  guard  themselves  as  much  as  possible  against  them." 
He  therefore  classified  the  common  forms  of  false  image  within  the  mind 
to  which  men  bow  down.  They  are  Idols  (1)  of  the  Forum  or  Market- 
place {Idola  F<>ri)y  when  we  take  things  not  for  what  they  are,  but 
for  what  the  common  talk,  as  of  men  in  the  market-place,  considers  them 
to  be;  they  are  Idols  (2)  of  the  Theatre  {Idola  Theatri),  when  we  bow 
down  to  authority,  or  fear  to  differ  from  those  who  have  played  great 
parts  on  the  world's  stage;  Idols  (3)  of  Race  or  Tribe  {Idola  Tribus) 
are  "founded,"  says  Bacon,  "in  the  very  tribe  or  race  of  men.  It  is 
falsely  asserted  that  human  sense  is  the  standard  of  things,"  for  the 
human   intellect,  blending  its  own  nature  with  an  object,  distorts 
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,    There  are  Idols  also  (4)  ol  the  C-ive  or  Den  ildolt 
■e  the  accidental  faults  and  prejudices  of  the  individual 


ind  dta%urei 
■  Specuifl;  tlies 

On  his  guard  ai;.i!ntt  tliese  idols,  the  philosopher  who  follows  BRcon'v 
teachuig  trusts  to  pure  experience.    Every  Ihiog  in  nature  appears  under 

BTlain  conditions.     Comparative  experiments  can  be  made  to  determlna 
l^ltlch  of  these  conditions  are  essential,  and  which  accidental.     Thus  ws 

las  advance  from  fact  to  fact,  till,  by  succcsGive  testings  and  oompari- 
iB  of  tacts,  we  reach  one  of  the  laws  by  which  the  courso  of  natura 
~ia  determined.  So  we  ascend,  by  the  method  of  Induction,  from  U 
experiment  to  the  axiom.  But  experiment  may  seem  to  have  found  4 
law  with  which  soma  fact— some  '•  negative  insi 
This  ooutradiclion  must  not  be  put  out  of  sight,  but  tak«n  simply  ■ 
ngaluBt  acceptance  of  the  law  till  it  be  reconciled  with  it.  Nay,  mara, 
tlie  iiivestigalor  must  use  all  hia  wit  to  invent  combinations  able  to  dl^ 
prove  bis  fact,  if  it  be  no  fact;  be  must  seelt  to  invent  negative  Instoueca, 
acting  as  counsel  against  himself  until  assured  that  hU  ti 
naiiil  firm  against  any  trial.  "  I  think,"  said  Bacon,  "  that  a  form  « 
induction  should'  be  introduced  vrbich  from  certain  instsnces  shonji 
draw  general  conclusions,  so  that  the  imposaibility  of  finding  a  CDDtru; 
instance  might  he  clearly  proved."  When  bo  oEsurcd  Uint  it  sUnds  fi 
the  Inquirer  may  announce  lils  new  trulli  confidently,  and  either  dedw 
from  U  himself,  or  leave  otliera  lo  deduce  its 

In  this  philosophj- Bacon  did  no  more  than  express  fonnally] 
distincU)',  and  with  great  influence  over  the  minds  of  otbpra 
what  had  nlwa3*a  been  the  tendency  of  Englisli  thought.  lili 
namesake,  Roger  Bacon,  in  tJie  tliirtecnlh  conturj\  had  pursue^ 
science  very  much  in  the  same  spirit,  and  hafl  nearly  anticipate 
Francis  Bacon's  warning  against  the  four  idols,  in  his  own  fi 
grounds  of  human  ignorance.  Wc  must  not  forget,  also,  whM 
we  find  feebleness  in  tho  scientific  experiments  of  Frnncis  Bacc 
and  hia  followers,  with  the  retention  of  much  false  opini<M 
about  nature,  tliat  what  he  professed  was  to  show,  not  g 
Ksults,  but  the  way  to  them.     lie  hade  his   Ibllowers  *' 

trong  in  hope,  and   not  imagiue   that  our  '  Instauratlo ' 
melhing  inllnito  and  beyond  the  reach  of  roan,  when  reallj-  {j 

I  nut  unmindful  of  mortality  a>id  humanity;   for  it  duos 

Dtpect  to  complete  its  worlt  within  the  course  of  a  einglu  i 

Wt  leaves  this  to  the  suceession  of  ages ;  and,  lastly,  seeks  (1 
,  not  arrogantly  nithin  tlie  little  cells  of  human  wit,  bvH 

Himlily,  in  tim  greater  world.'' 

I  20l  BaooD'e  phlloBOpby  had  arisen  out  of  that  part  of  i 
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energy  of  thought,  quickened  along  its  whole  line,  ^idi 
prompted  free  inquiry  into  nature.  It  gave  new  impulse  and 
a  definite  direction  to  the  movement  that  produced  it.  Scien- 
tific studies  had  new  charms  for  many  minds,  and  there  was  an 
enthusiasm  for  experiment  in  the  Baconian  Yfny.  Many  a  quiet 
thinker,  to  whom  civil  war  was  terrible,  turned  aside  from  the 
tumult  of  the  times,  and  found  rest  for  his  mind  in  the  calm 
study  of  nature.  Such  men  were  drawn  together  by  commu- 
nity of  taste,  driven  together  also  by  the  discords  round  about 
them ;  and  the  influence  of  Bacon's  books  upon  the  growing 
energy  of  scientific  thought  was  aided  by  the  civil  war. 

But  years  before  the  civil  war,  the  spirit  of  inquiry  began  to  be  active 
for  advance  of  science.  John  ITapier,  of  Merchistoun,  used  the  same 
mind  which  had  spent  its  energies,  in  1503,  upon  *'  A  Plaine  Discovery 
of  the  whole  Revelation  of  St.  John,''  upon  the  discovery  of  the  use  of 
Logarithms,  and  set  forth  his  invention,  in  1614,  as  '^Mirifici  Logarith- 
monim  Canonis  Descriptio."  In  the  following  year,  1615,  Williaiii 
Harv^  probably  first  brought  forward,  in  lectures  at  the  College  of 
Physicians,  his  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  afterwards  more 
fully  established  and  set  forth  in  a  small  book,  early  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  Harvey  at  first  lost  practice  by  his  new  opinions,  and  his 
doctrine  was  not  received  by  any  physician  who  was  more  than  forty  ^ 

years  old;  but  he  was  made,  in  1623,  Physician  Extraordinary  to  James         ^ 
I.,  and  in  1632  Physician  to  Charles  I.  \, 

21.  John  WUkina  was  bom  in  1614,  the  son  of  a  goldsmith,  »t 
Oxford,  was  educated  there,  graduated,  took  orders,  and  was  chap- 
lain, first  to  Lord  Say,  then  to  the  Count  Palatine  of  the  Rhine.  When 
the  civil  war  broke  out,  he  took  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant.  In 
16:%  he  published  anonymously,  "  The  Discovery  of  a  New  World ;  or, 
a  Discourse  tending  to  prove  that  'tis  probable  there  may  be  another 
Habitable  World  in  the  Moon."  In  1640  this  was  followed  by  a  <' Dis- 
course concerning  a  New  Planet;  tending  to  prove  that  'tis  probable  our 
Earth  is  one  of  the  Planets."  Wilkins's  book  on  the  world  in  the  moon 
closed  with  an  argument  for  the  proposition  '*  that  'tis  possible  for  some 
of  our  posterity  to  find  out  a  conveyance  to  this  other  world ;  and  if 
there  be  inhabitants  there,  to  have  commerce  with  them."  His  other 
tract,  in  support  of  the  doctrine  set  forth  by  Copernicus,  in  1543,  and 
developed  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  by  Galileo,  included  a  temperate 
endeavor  to  meet  those  prevalent  theological  objections  to  which  Galileo 
had  been  forced  to  bend.  In  1641,  he  called  attention  to  various 
methods  of  cipher- writing,  as  well  as  of  telegraphing,  by  his  **  Mercury; 
or,  the  Secret  and  Swift  Messenger:  Shewing  how  a  Man  may  with 
Privacy  sod  Speed  Communicate  hlB  Thoughts  to  a  Friend  at  a  Dia- 
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In  1068,  he  was  made  Biabop  ot  Cliesler;  and 
I    most   iiitcresling  work,   "  An   Essay   towards   a   Beal   Cliarj 
Kter  and  a  PhilosopUical   Language,"  was  printed   by  the  Hoyal 

This   applied  natural    philosophy   to    language,   and    I»1kh 
towards  tlie  deduction  from  first  principles  ot  quicbened  Intercoi 
''  among  men,  by  an  easy  common  language  in  which  significant 
were  to  build  up  the  meaning  of  eacli  word.    Bishop  Wilkins  died  In 
1(172,  at  his  friend  Tillotson's  house  in  Chancery  Lane. 

22.  Samuel  Hartllb  was  of  a  good  Polish  family;  ancestors  of  Ms 
had  been  Privy  Councillors  to  Emperors  of  Germany.  He  came  to  Eng- 
land about  162S,  and  his  active  beneficent  mind  brought  him  into  friend- 
ship with  many  of  the  earnest  tliinliers  of  the  time.  In  1841,  H&rtllb 
published  "  A  Brief  Relation  of  that  which  hath  been  lately  attempted 
to  procure  Ecclealaatical  Pence  among  Protestants,"  and  a  "  Description 
of  Maearia,"  his  ideal  of  a.  well-ordered  slate.  In  Uie  midst  of  the  strife 
of  civil  war,  Hartlib  was  wholly  occupied  witJi  sciculiflc  study,  having 
especial  regard  to  the  extension  and  improvement  of  education,  and  tha 

Ldevelopment  of  agriculture  and  manufactures.     In  1042  he  translated 
I   the   Latin  of   a  Uoravian    pastor,   Jolin   Amos  Comenius,   two 
eal.ises  on   "A  Reformation  of  Schooles."     His  zeal   for  the  bett«r 
n  of  the  people,  as  a.  remedy  for  Iheir  distresses,  caused 
lot  only  to  give  thought  to  the  education  of  the  poor,  but  also  to 
lempt  the  establishment  ot  a  school  for  the  improved  cducsiion  of 
itrh;  and  he  asked  Milion  to  print  his  ideas  on  the  subject;  bt^ncti 
tract  of  eight  pages  publishei'  by  Milton,  in  1044,  without  titie| 
but  inscribed  on  the  top  in  one  line,  "  Of  I^ucaiion.    To  Mr.  Sum 
Hanllh."    In  la^l  Hartlib  edited  a  treatise  on  "Flemish  Agriculture^) 
which  f!Bve  counsel  tliat  added  greatly  to  the  wealth   of   £ngli 
Ajnong  Ilarllib's  schemes  was  a  plan  for  a  sort  of  guild  of  Ecieni 
whldi  should  unite  students  of  nature  into  a,  brotherliood  while 
sought  knowledge  in  the  way  set  forth  by  Francis  Bocoit. 

23.  A  young  nan  of  science  who  did  not  separate  himself  from 
t  of  the  time  was  the  mathematician,  Jobn  WalUa,  bom  in  lOIl 

Kaon  of  a  rich  incumbent  of  Asbford,  Kent    Bis  father  died  when 

IS  six  years  old,  his  mother  e<Iucaled  bim  for  a  learned  profession, 

mt  at  sixteen  lo  Bmmnnuel  College,  Cambridge,  and  Is  said 

been  the  first  student  who  maintained  Ilan'ey'B  new  doctrine  of 

clrcnlntiou  of  the  blood.     There  was  no  study  of  maihcmntics 

In  Cambridge:    the  \)e»t  mat  li  email  clans  were  in  London,  and 

E.|Cfrnce  was  little  esteemed.    Wallia  graduated,  obtained  a  fellowship 

s  College,  look  onlers  in  IfUU,  and  acted  n«  cliaplaln  in  privl 

fftnillies  until  the  Civil  War.     He  then  took  llie  side  of  the  ParllanM 

Uid  used  his  mathematical  sltlll  In  reading  the  secret  ciphftrs  of 

fKoyallsts.     In  1643,  be  obtnino.l  ilie  living  of  St.  Qabrlol.   Fcnchi 

■eel.     In  the  same  year  the  dcalli  of  his  mother  gave  him  Indsp^l 

I  fortune.     In  1IU4  he  married,  and  was  one  of  the 
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the  Assembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster.  In  1645  he  was  among  the 
men  of  science,  and  took  part  in  the  meetings  which  led  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Royal  Society.  In  1648  he  was  rector  of  a  church  in  Iron- 
monger Lane.  He  remonstrated  against  the  execution  of  Charles 
Ly  and  in  1649  he  was  appointed  Savilian  Professor  of  Geometry  at 
Oxford.    He  died  in  1703. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

PIEST  HALF  OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTnHY:! 
BELIGIOUS,  PHILOSOPHICAL,  AND  POLITI- 
CAL WRITERS. 


HantDDi  SIrBDtertrilner.  — e.  John  tiandiB.  — 10.  John  Hilton. 

3.  The  rdigioiis  miml  of  Englnnrt  Imil  in  tlie  tiays  of  James 
I.  and  of  fbailes  I.,  as  alwajs,  manifold  cxiiiession.  There 
were  many  rcadere  of  the  ■•  Resolves,  Divine,  Moral,  and  Po- 
lilit-al,"  publislicd  about  1628,  by  Owen  Faltham,  a  mnn  of 
middle-class  ability,  with  a  religious  mind,  nlio  nas  maintained 
in  the  household  of  tlie  Karl  of  Thomond.  His  Resolves  are  one 
bundled  and  fort^-six  essays  on  moral  and  religious  themes,  the 
writing  of  a  quiet  cliurc-liman,  who  paid  lillle  attention  to  the 
riaing  controversies  of  his  day. 

2.  HeniyMore  repi-esented  Platoniam.  He  was  horn  in 
1614,  at  Grantham,  in  Lincolnshire,  educated  at  Eton  and 
Christ  Church,  Cambridge,  where  he  obtained  a  fellowship. 
He  abandoned  Calvinism,  was  inflneneed  by  Taiiler's  '-Tlieo- 
logia  Germanica,"  and  fed  his  spiritual  aspirations  with  writ- 
ings of  Plato  and  the  Neopliilonists,  Plotinus  and  Inmbliehiis. 
and  Platoniiits  of  Italy  at  the  time  of  the  reiivnl  of  scholarship. 
Henry  More  was  for  a  time  tutor  in  nol)le  families,  obtained  ft 
prebend  nt  Gloucester,  hut  soon  resigned  it  in  favor  of  a  frit.-nd. 
Content  witli  a  small  competence,  he  declined  preferment,  nnd 
sought  lo  live  ii[i  to  his  own  ideal  ns  a  Christian  Plalonist.  He 
lived  on  through  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  died  in  lti87,  aged 
seventy -three.  Tlie  Plalouism  which  had  been  a  living  influence 
uiwn  Rui'oi>e  at  the  close  of  the  flflecnth  century  liad  tta  last 
representative  in  Henry  More.  In  IG12  he  published  "  'th'tmSia 
PlatODica ;  or,  a  Plotonical  Song  of  tho  Iwul,*'  in  four  books ; 
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-with  prefaces  and  interpretations,  published  in  1647,  as  "  PhQo- 
Bophicall  Poems."  The  first  book, ''  P83'chozoia  "  (the  Life  of 
the  Soul),  contained  a  "  Chiistiano-Platonicall  display  of  life." 
The  Immortality  of  the  Soul  was  the  theme  of  the  second  part, 
"Psychathanasia,"  annexed  to  which  was  a  metrical  "Essay 
\x\yow  the  Infinity  of  Worlds  out  of  Platonick  Principles."  The 
third  book  contained  "  A  Confutation  of  the  Sleep  of  the  Soul, 
after  Death,"  and  was  called  "  Antipsychopann3'chia,"  with  an 
Appendix  on  '*  The  Prse-existeney  of  the  Soul."  Then  came 
"  Antimonopsychia,"  or  the  fourth  part  of  the  *'  Song  of  the 
Soul,"  containing  a  confutation  of  the  Unity  of  Souls ;  where*- 
unto  is  annexed  a  paraphrase  upon  Apollo's  answer  concerning 
Flotinus's  soul  departed  this  life.  This  poem  was  throughout 
written  in  the  Spenserian  stanza,  with  imitation  also  of  Spenser's 
English.  The  books  were  divided  into  cantos,  and  each  canto 
headed  in  Spenser's  manner.  Thus,  the  first  canto  of  Book  I. 
ifi  headed: 

''  Struck  with  the  sense  of  God's  good  will, 

The  unmortality 
Of  souls  I  sing;  praise  with  my  quill 

Plato's  philosophy." 

But  there  is  no  better  reason  why  it  should  not  have  been  aH 
written  in  prose,  than  the  evidence  it  gives  that  Platonism  came 
as  poetry  to  Henry  More,  although  he  was  not  himself  a  great 
poet.  He  also  published,  with  a  dedication  to  Cudworth,  the 
Hebrew  Professor  at  Cambridge,  his  "  Conjectura  Cabbalistica," 
a  triple  interpretation  of  the  three  first  chapters  of  Genesis, 
with  a  "Defence"  of  it.  The  Jewish  Cabala  was  conceived 
to  be  a  traditional  doctrine  or  exposition  of  the  Pentateuch, 
which  Moses  received  from  the  mouth  of  God  while  he  was  on 
the  mount  with  him.  Henr}'  More's  book  expounded  "  a  three- 
fold Cabala,"  which  was,  he  said,  '*  the  dictate  of  the  free  reason 
of  my  mind,  heedfully  considering  the  written  text  of  Moses, 
and  carefully  canvassing  the  expositions  of  such  interpreters  as 
are  ordinarily  to  be  had  upon  him."  The  threefold  division  of 
his  ^^  Cabala  "  was  into  literal,  philosophic,  and  moral.  More 
wrote  also  against  atheism,  and  on  theological  topics. 

3.  Intense  religious  feeling,  Puritan  in  tone,  was  expressed  in  the  ser- 


mont  and  books  o!  Richard  Sibbea  (born  in  15TJ),  who  ■ 
Catherine  Hall  when  Millnn  was  at  Ciimbridge,  and  a  frequent  preacher 
in  the  university.     Of  tlie  two  great  Euglish  universides,  Cambridge 
the  stronghoid  of  the  Puritans.    Sermons  by  Sibbes  were  published 
his  "  S^nts'  Conlials,"  in  lil20.     To  Iiia  "  Bruised  Reede  and  Smokii 
Flax,"  in  wliicli  other  sermons  were  coiiected,  Baxter  said  thai  he 
his  conversion.     Richard  Sibbes  died  in  1C35. 

4.  Jeremy  Taylor  was  born   at  Cambridge,  in  Au| 
1613,  the  son  of  a.  barber,  who,  according  to  one  account,  sent 
him,  when  three  years  old,  to  a  ft-ee  school  then  just  founded 
by  Dr.   StejAeo  Perse.     At  thirteen,  Jeremy  Taylor  left  this 
school  to  enter  Cains  College  as  a  sizar,  or  poor  scholar.     He 
had  proceeded  to  the  degree  of  B.A,,  and  been  ordained,  by 
the  time  he  was  twenty-one.     A  college   friend  then   asked 
young  Taj'lor  to  preach  for  him  at  St.  Paul's.     He  had,  like 
Milton,  outwaid  as  well  as  inward  beauty,  and  a  poet's  mind. 
Archbishop  Laud  heard  of  his  sermons,  called  him  to  preach 
at  Lambeth,  and  became  his  IVicnd.     Laud  having  more  pat- 
ronage and  inSuence  at  Oxford  than  at  Cambridge,  Taylor  was 
incorporated  there,  and  the   archbishop   procuied  for  him  a 
fellowship  of  All  Souls,  by  using  his  sole  authority  as  Visitor 
of  the  College   to   ovenule   the    statutes  which   required  thill 
Fteandidatcs  should  bo  of  three  years'  standing  in  the  nnivt 
"  Aity.    Laud  also  made  the  young  divine  hia  chaplain ;   and 
Hareh,  1038,  obtained  for  him  the  rectory  of  Uppingham, 
Rutlaudsliiro.     One  year  Inter,  in  May,  1C39,  Taylor  was 
ried.    Three  years  aderwni'dB  his  youngest  son  died,  in  Maj 
1642,  and  his  wife  died  shortly  afterwards.     He  was  left 
(two  infant  sous,  at  the  time  when  the  breach  between  the  kii 
I  fend  Commons  had    become  irreparable.     Then  he 
'    one  of  the  king*s  chai)lains,  and  joined  the  king ;  jicrhnps  whi 
in  August,  the  latter  was  on  hia  way  to  hoist  the  royal  etant 
at   Nottinglinm.      In  October,  1642,  the   Parliament  rcsolvi 
L  on  sequestration  of  tlic  livings  of  the   lojal  clergj'.     Jerei 
kjaylor,  like  Herrick  and  others,  was  deprived.     The  iml«i 

I  battle  of  Edge  lUll  was  fought  in  the  same  mouth. 
'  November,   the  king   marched  upon   London :     there  wi 
fight  at  Bieutfoitl.     Tlie   LA>ndoncr8  mustered   their  traioi 
bauds.     U  was  the  occasion  of  Milton's  sonnet,  "  When 
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Assault  was  Intended  to  the  Cit}'."  But  the  Royalists  retired, 
and  at  the  end  of  November  the  king  was  at  winter-quarters  in 
Oxford.  There  Jeremy  Taylor  published  his  '*  Episcopacy 
Asserted,"  and  was  rewarded,  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine,  with 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  On  the  26th  of  January, 
1643,  Parliament  passed  a  bill  for  the  utter  abolition  of  Episco- 
pac}-.  Early  in  1644,  Jeremy  Taylor  was  a  chaplain  with  the 
roj'al  army  in  Wales.  He  was  imprisoned  for  a  time,  after  the 
defeat  at  Cardigan ;  then  married  a  Welsh  lady,  Joanna  Bridges, 
who  had  some  propeit}'  at  Llangadock,  in  Carmarthenshire ;  and 
with  two  companions  —  William  Nicholson,  afterwaixis  Bishop 
of  Gloucester,  and  William  Wyatt,  aflei-wai'ds  a  Prebendary  of 
Lincoln  —  Jeremy  Taylor  kept  a  school,  Newton  Hall,  in  Cai*- 
mailhenshire',  at  Llanvihangel  Aberb^-tliyrch.  In  this  Welsh 
village  Tajlor  wrote  his  best  works,  and  first,  in  1647,  his 
*'  Liberty  of  Prophes3'ing,"  a  plea  for  freedom  to  all  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  Bible,  with  one  simple  standard  of  external 
authority,  the  Apostles'  Creed.  In  this  book  Jerem}-  Taylor 
showed,  of  course,  the  natural  bent  of  his  mind  towards  author- 
it}'  in  Church  and  State.  He  would  have  a  church  of  every 
oountr}'  contained  within  its  political  boundaiies,  and  allowed 
the  ruler  more  power  to  secure  unifoimity  than  would  be  prac- 
tically consistent  with  his  theory ;  but  this  represents  onl}-  the 
form  of  tliought  which  was  as  natural  to  him  as  his  different 
form  of  thought  to  Milton.  It  was  waimed  in  Jeremy  Taj'lor 
with  true  fervor  of  devotion,  and  brought  home  to  the  sym- 
I)athies  of  men  by  a  pure  spirit  of  Christian  charit}'.  The 
mischiefs  of  prevailing  discord  came,  he  said,  ^'  not  A*om  this, 
that  all  men  are  not  of  one  mind,  for  that  is  neither  necessar}' 
nor  possible,  but  that  every  opinion  is  made  an  article  of  faith, 
every  article  is  a  ground  of  quarrel,  every  quarrel  makes  a 
faction,  every  faction  is  zealous,  and  all  zeal  pretends  for  God, 
and  whatsoever  is  for  Grod  cannot  be  too  much.  We  hy  this 
time  are  come  to  that  pass,  we  think  we  love  not  God  except 
we  hate  our  brother." 

And  these  were  the  last  words  in  the  book:  ''I  end  with  a  story 
which  I  find  in  the  Jews'  books.  When  Abraham  sat  at  his  tent-door» 
according  to  his  custom,  waiting  to  entertain  strangers,  he  espied  an  old 
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man  stooplBg  and  leaning  on  Ills  stuff,  weiiry  with  age  and  travail.  > 
Ing  towanls  bini,  who  was  an  liundreil  years  of  age;  Le  remved 
kindly,  waslicd  lils  feel,  provUleil  supper,  caused  him  to  sit  duwn ; 
observing  Oiat  the  old  niuii  ale  and  prayed  not,  nor  begged  for  a  bless- 
ing ou  his  meat,  he  asked  him  why  he  did  not  worship  Ihe  God  rf 
heaven.  The  old  man  told  him  Iliat  ha  worshipped  the  fire  only,  and 
acknowledged  no  other  god ;  at  nliiuU  answer  Abraham  grew  so  xcalousljr 
angry  Ihnt  he  thrust  the  old  mail  out  of  his  tent,  and  exposed  him  to  bU 
the  evils  of  the  night  and  an  ungiianled  condition.  When  the  old  mau 
was  gone,  God  called  to  Abraham,  and  asked  him  where  the  stranger 
was.  He  replied,  '  1  thnist  him  away  because  he  did  nol  worship  thee.* 
God  answered  him,  '  1  have  suffered  him  these  hundred  yeara,  allhough 
he  dishonored  me;  and  conldst  not  tliou  endure  him  one  night,  when  be 
gave  thee  no  Ironble  ? '  Upon  this,  sailh  tiie  story,  Abraham  fetched  him 
back  again,  and  gave  him  hospilnble  entertainment  and  wise  liisLruo- 
tlon.  '  Go  (taon  and  do  likewise,'  and  thy  charity  witt  b«  rewarded  by 
the  God  of  Abraham." 

In  1649,  he  pnblished  "The  Great  Exemplar  of  Snnctity  and 
Holy  Life,  aecoitling  to  the  CLristiuD  Inatitiition,  described  in 
the  History  or  the  Life  and  Death  of  Clivist ;  "  In  1650,  \aM 
"  Holy  LiWng,"  with  "  Prajera  for  our  Rulers,"  nltered  ntler- 
vards  to  "  Prayers  for  the  King;"  in  ICol.hU"  Holy  Dying 
and  the  first  volume  for  the  ".Summer  Hnlf-yoar"  of" 
Course  of  Sermons  for  all  tlie  Siin<laj8  in  the  Year."  Hl» 
iViend,  Lady  Cnrbery,  died  in  Oetol>er,  1C50,  and  Taylor 
preached  her  flincral  sermon  with  the  tender  piety  of  friend- 
ship. When  he  wrote  verse,  he  failcil  as  a  poet.  He  waa 
no  master  in  that  form  of  expression ;  bnt  natiiml  grace  of 
mind,  with  a  fine  culture,  liveliness  of  fancy,  the  uiiafTeotwI 
purity  of  his  own  standard  of  lift  upon  earth,  and,  in  the  midat 
of  all  the  tumult  of  the  time,  "the  stmngo  evenness  and  nn- 
troubled  passage  "  with  whii-h  he  was  himself,  na  lie  said  of 
Lady  Carbery,  sliding  towards  his  ocean  of  God  and  of  in- 
finity with  a  certain  and  silent  motion,  has  filled  his  prose 
with  the  true  )x>eti7  of  life.  In  165d  he  applied  the  name  of 
Lort)  Carljerj-'s  house  to  a  book  of  devotion,  "The  Golden 
Giove;  or,  ft  Manual  of  Daily  Prayers  and  Litanies  ftlte<l  to 
Llio  Days  of  tlic  Week:  also,  l-'cstlviil  Ilymna,  according  to 
the  Manner  of  the  Ancient  Church."  He  was  impriaonMl 
twice  during  the  Commonwealth,  and  brought  down  on  himaeir 
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a  controversy  upon  original  sin  by  his  *'  Unnm  Necessarinm ; 
or,  The  Doctrine  and  Practice  of  Repentance."  In  1657  he 
published  a  "  Discourse  on  the  Measures  and  Offices  of  Friend- 
ship," addressed  to  Mrs.  Catherine  Philips,  with  whom  we 
shall  meet  again  as  the  first  Englishwoman  who  earned  good 
fame  as  a  poet.  At  this  time  Jeremy  Taylor  was  preach- 
ing in  London,  and  had  John  Eveljn  among  his  friends. 
Loixl  Conway,  who  had  a  residence  at  Portmore,  offered 
him  the  post  of  alternate  lecturer  at  Lisbum,  nine  miles 
fhnn  his  house.  Taylor  accepted  it,  and  went  to  Ireland  in  the 
summer  of  1658,  Even  then  he  was  not  left  wholly  in  x)eace ; 
**for,"  he  wrote,  "a  Presbyterian  and  a  madman  have  in- 
formed against  me  as  a  dangerous  man  to  their  religion,  and 
for  using  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism."  He  was  taken  to 
Dublin,  but  obtained  easy  acquittal. 

In  June,  1660,  he  published  his  "  Ductor  Dubitantium ;  or, 
the  Rule  of  Conscience  in  all  her  General  Measures,"  a  book 
of  casuistry,  which  he  had  designed  to  be  the  great  work  of  his 
life.  It  was  dedicated  to  Charles  II.,  and  was  followed  in  two 
months  by  "The  Worthy  Communicant."  In  August  he  was 
nominated  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor;  he  was  made  also 
Vice-Chancellor  of  Dublin  University,  and  a  member  of  the 
Irish  Privy  Council.  In  April,  1661,  he  had  the  adjacent 
bishopric  of  Dromore  united  with  Down  and  Connor,  in  con- 
sideration of  his  "virtue,  wisdom,  and  industry."  At  the 
opening  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  in  May,  1661,  Jeremy  Taylor 
preached,  and  admonished  his  hearers  to  oppress  no  man  for 
his  religious  opinions,  to  deal  equal  justice  to  men  of  all  forms 
of  faith,  and  to  "  do  as  Gkxl  does,  who  in  judgment  remembers 
mercy."  He  still  lived  near  Portmore,  and  made  pious  use  of 
his  newly-acquired  wealth.  He  apprenticed  poor  children, 
maintained  promising  youths  at  the  university,  and  rebuilt 
the  choir  of  Dromore  Cathedral.  In  1664  he  issued,  with 
addition  of  a  second  part,  his  "  Dissuasive  fi'om  Popery,"  first 
published  in  1647.  He  died,  aged  fifty-five,  on  the  13th  of 
August,   1667,   in  the  year  of  the  publication  of  "  Paradise 

Lost." 
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5.  William  Prynne,  bom  in  1600,  at  Swainswick,  near  Bath,  edu- 


caWd  at  Oriel  College.  Oxford,  and  Ihen  a  barrister  o(  Lincoln'*  Inn, 
represenieil  FuriWn  opinion  by  wriling,  in  1C28,  "  Uenltli's  Sickness, 
or  the  Sinfulness  of  Urinliiiig  Healths."  and  a,  tract  on  "The  Unlnvetl-  I 
iiesB  of  LoTeiovks."  His  tracts  In  the  reign  of  Charles  I,  were  veqtfl 
nuiueroas,  and  upon  every  point  of  controversy  maintftineil  bj  tlMlf'| 
Puritans.  In  1633  he  published,  agalnit  plays,  masques,  bolls,  and  otbmi 
■uch  enlertaiiinjents,  "  Histrio-tuastix;  the  Players'  Scourge  or  Acton^ 
Tragedie."  For  (his  book  Prynne  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  proee- 
cuted  in  the  Star  Cbamlier,  and  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  to  the  king  of 
five  thousand  pounds,  to  ha  expelled  from  the  University  of  Oxford, 
from  the  Society  of  Lincoln's  Iim,  and  from  bis  profession  of  the  law; 
to  stand  twice  in  the  pillory,  each  time  lositig  an  ear;  to  have  bis  book 
burnt  before  his  face  b;  the  hangman;  and  to  suffer  perpetual  imprttan- 
inent.  In  1B37,  for  another  libel,  he  was  condemned  by  the  saiue  court 
to  lose  whiit  was  left  of  bis  ears,  to  have  his  cheeks  branded,  to  paj"| 
another  Una  of  6ve  thousand  pounds,  atid  to  be  confined  for  lite  lit  J 
Caernarvon  Castle.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Long  Parliament,  be  retumod  ] 
in  triumph  to  London,  became  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  was  leading  managerin  the  prosecution  of  Archbishop  Laud.  Then, 
having  ended  his  battle  with  Episcopacy,  and  had  his  revenge  on  Lkud, 
be  turned  bis  bitterness  against  the  Independents.  lie  was  ttroiig  tor 
reconcilement  with  the  king.  Under  the  Commonwealth  he  wu  ta 
opposition  to  the  Iiidupcndents.  openly  defied  Cromwell's  authority,  and 
was  imprisoned.  He  assisted  in  the  Restoration,  sat  fur  Bath  in  Parllft- 
ment,  and  became  under  Charles  II.  Keeper  of  the  Records  in  the  Tower, 
with  a  salary  of  five  hundred  pounds  a  year.  In  this  reign  he  pulillsbed 
the  three  folios  known  as  Prymie's  Records,  "An  Exact  Chronological 
and  Historical  Demonstration  of  our  British,  Roman,  Saxon,  Danish, 
Norman,  English  Kings'  Supreme  Ecclesiastical  Jurisdiction  in  and  over 
all  Spiritual  or  Rwllgious  Affairs,  etc."  These  records  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical  jurisdiction  of  the  kings  of  England  extend  to  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Edward  L    Prynne  died  in  1009. 

6.  Prynne's  controversial  activity  against  Laud  and  his  policy  wai 
met  by  that  uf  Peter  HayUn,  a  divine  of  Land's  own  school,  who  bod 
published,  in  1022,  "  Mlcrocosmui,  or  a  little  Descriplloik  of  the  great 
World,"  and,  la  102U,  became  chaplain  to  aiorlcs  I.  Dr.  Heylln,  who 
was  bom  In  IflUO  and  died  in  1002,  was  a  prolific  writer,  bitter  against 
Puritans,  and  very  faithful  In  moiutaiulng  the  divine  authority  of  church 
and  king. 

7.  William  ChiUingworth  was  born  at  Oxford,  in  1002, 
nnd  liad  l.niui  fur  liia  {rwlfiitlicr.  CliiUiiigworlh  Itt'cumo  k 
fellow  of  Trinity,  was  convcitcil  to  the  Itoiiiaii  ftiitli  by  Jolin 
Fisher,  tlio  Jesuit,  reconverted  by  Laud,  returned  to  Oxford, 
Inquired  freely  into  religion,  and  publistied,  iu  1637,  dedicated 
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to  Charles  I.,  his  "  Religion  of  the  Protestants  a  Safe  Way  to 
Salvation."  Chillingwoi*th*s  inquiry  led  him  to  dissent  from 
the  Athanasian  Creed  and  some  points  of  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles.  That  stayed  his  promotion ;  but  in  1G38  he  was 
induced  to  subscribe  as  a  sign  of  his  desire  for  peace  and  union, 
but  not  of  intellectual  assent.  He  then  obtained  preferment  in 
the  church,  and  was  in  the  civil  war  so  thoroughl}-  Ro3'alist 
that  he  acted  as  engineer  at  the  siege  of  Gloucester.  He  was 
taken  prisoner  at  the  siege  of  Arundel,  and  died  in  1644.  One 
of  the  worst  examples  of  the  bitterness  of  theologic  strife  was 
published  immediatel}'  after  his  death,  b}'  Francis  Che3'nell,  in 
a  pamphlet  called  "  Chillingworthi  Novissima ;  or,  the  Sickness, 
Heresy,  Death,  and  Burial  of  William  Chillingworth."  He  was 
the  friend  of  Laud,  and  therefore  counted  as  an  enemy  by 
Francis  Cheynell ;  but  he  was  a  man  of  the  best  temper,  as 
well  as  a  clear,  close  reasoner. 

8.  Philip  Hanton,  a  Nonconformist  minister,  published 
in  1643-44  a  treatise  on  Monarchy,  in  two  parts,  with  a  Vindi- 
cation. Part  One  inquired  into  the  nature  of  Monarchy ;  Part 
Two  argued  that  the  sovereignty  of  England  is  in  the  Three 
Estates  —  King,  Lords,  and  Commons.  This  doctrine  was  after- 
wards, in  1683,  condemned  b}'  the  Convocation  of  the  University 
of  Oxford,  and  the  book  publicly  burnt.  Two  or  three  years 
later  it  was  answered  by  Sir  Robert  Filmer,  an  upholder  of 
absolute  monarch}',  who  based  it  upon  patriarchal  authorit}',  and 
combated  ever}'  form  of  the  assertion  that  men  were  born  equal. 
Filmer's  reply  to  Hunton,  published  in  1646,  was  entitled 
"Anarch}'  of  a  Mixed  and  Limited  Monarchy."  Sir  Robert 
was  the  son  of  Sir  Edward  Filmer,  of  East  Sutton,  in  Kent. 
He  entered  Trinity  College  as  a  student  in  1604,  and  died 
in  1688.  The  book  for  which  he  is  remembered,  his  "  Patri- 
archa,"  written  about  1642,  was  not  published  until  1680 ; 
but  in  1648  he  expressed  much  of  his  argument  in  a  pam- 
phlet on  "The  Power  of  Kings,  and  in  Particular  of  the 
King  of  England,"  which  sets  out  with  this  practical  defini- 
tion of  the  king's  absolute  power  not  subject  to  any  law : 
"If  the  sovereign  prince  be  exempted  from  the  laws  of  his 
predecessors,  much  less  shall  he  be  bound  by  the  laws  he 


I  nakcth  himself;  for  a  mnn  may  wpU  receive  ft  law  fi-om  another 
man.  but  impossible  it  is  iu  natiire  for  to  give  »  law  unto  Lim- 
eeif."  Fihner  published,  also  in  1G48,  "TLe  Frecholtter'a 
Grand  Inquest  touching  our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King  and  his 
Parlinment,"  endeavoring  to  prove  from  history  that  the  king 
alone  makes  laws  and  is  supreme  judge  in  Parliament ;  that 
"  the  Commons  by  their  writ  are  only  to  perform  and  consent 
to  the  ordinances  of  Parliament,"  and  that  the  Loi'ds  "are 
only  to  treat  and  give  counsel  to  Parliament."  In  1652  ha 
published  " Obsenationa  upon  Wr.  Hobhes's  Le^'iathan,  Mr. 
Milton  against  Salmasius,  and  H.  Grotius  De  Jure  Belli  eff 
Pacis,  conceniing  the  Originali  of  Government,"  Filmcr  re- 
pudiated Hobbes's  notion  of  authoiity  established  by  a  cove- 
naut  among  men  naturally  equal,  his  own  faith  being  tliat 
authority  was  given  by  divine  apjTOintment  from  the  first. 

9.  John  Ganden,  born  in  lliOb,  was  educated  at  Cambridge, 
and  became  rector  of  Brightwell,  Berkshire.  In  November, 
1G40,  be  preached  before  the  House  of  Commons  a  sermon  on 
"  The  Love  of  Truth  and  Peace,"  which  so  pleased  tliem  that 
they  gave  him  a  silver  tankard,  and  the  rich  deanery  of  Bock- 
ing,  Bsscx.  As  tlio  conflict  went  on  between  the  king  and  the 
Parliament,  Dr.  Gauden  turned  wholly  to  the  former;  and  in 
1649,  about  a  fortnight  before  the  execution  of  Charles  1.,  Gan- 
den jmblishe<l  his  "  Religious  and  Loyal  Protestation  against 
the  present  Declared  Purposes  and  Proceedings  of  the  Army 
and  others,  about  the  Trinng  and  Destroying  our  Sovereign 
Lord  the  King.  Sent  to  a  Collonell  to  bee  presented  to  the 
Lord  Fairfax,  and  his  Gencrnll  Couneell  of  Officers,  the  first  of 
Jannar>-,"  1C48  (New  Stylo,  164!)).  This  waa  "Printed  for 
Kchaifl  Roj-ston ;  "  and  Richard  Roj-ston  was  then  ininting 
t  another  work  of  Gnuden'a,  which  was  not  issued  until  a  few 
I  days  after  the  exeention,  but  Its  Rpponrnnee  at  such  ii  time 
made  It  a  power.  It  was  called  "  Elxior  Bnathx^  "  (Eikfiu  llani. 
liku.  the  Royal  Image).  "  The  True  Pourtraiclnre  »)r  His  Snt-red 
Majesty  in  his  Sohludes  and  Sufferings. "  It  wits  wrlUcn  in 
the  first  ])ef80n,  professing  to  be  the  work  of  Charles  Jiimself, 
dis])laying  his  piety  while  it  set  forth  an  explanation  of  his  pol- 
icy.   U  was  in  twenty-eight  sections,  us :  1.  *' Upon  hin  Majeo- 
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ties  calling  this  last  Parliament ;  "  2.  "  Upon  the  Earl  of  Straf- 
ford's Death ;  "  and  so  forth,  usually  giving,  as  from  the  king's 
own  lips,  a  popular  interpretation  of  his  actions,  and  each  sec- 
tion ending  with  a  strain  of  prater.  One  section,  the  twent3'-fifth, 
consisted  wholly  of  "Penitential  Meditations  and  Vows  in  the 
King's  Solitude  at  Holmby ;  "  the  twenty-seventli  was  fatherly 
counsel  "To  the  Prince  of  Wales;"  and  the  twent3'-eighth 
closed  the  series  with  "  Meditations  upon  Death,  after  the  Votes 
of  Non- Addresses,  and  his  Majest^^'s  closer  Imprisonment  in 
Carisbrook  Castle."  When  Gauden  was  at  work  upon  his 
book  for  the  king,  he  showed  his  design  to  Anthon}'  Walker, 
Rector  of  Fifield,  who  agreed  with  his  strong  desire  to  aid  the 
king,  but  doubted  the  morality*  of  personating  him ;  to  which 
Gauden  replied,  "  Look  on  the  title,  'tis  '  The  Pouitraicture,* 
etc.,  and  no  man  draws  his  own  picture."  Dr.  Walker  was 
with  Gauden  when  he  called  on  the  Bishop  of  Salisbmy  (Dr. 
Duppa) ,  left  Gauden  and  the  bishop  to  a  private  talk,  and  was 
told  afterwards  that  the  bishop  had  liked  the  work,  but  thought 
there  should  be  sections  added  on  "  The  Ordinance  against  the 
Common  Praj-er  Book,"  and  "  Their  Denjing  his  Majesty  the 
attendance  of  his  Chaplains."  As  bishop  and  as  chaplain  to 
the  king,  Duppa  felt  strongly  on  these  points,  and  he  had  agreed 
to  write  the  sections  ui)on  them  (sixteenth  and  twenty-fourth  in 
the  printed  book).  The  book  being  finished,  a  copy  of  it  was 
sent  to  King  Charles  b}'  the  hands  of  tlie  Marquis  of  Hertford, 
when  he  went  to  the  Isle  of  Wight.  This  was  the  copy  found 
with  corrections  upon  it  in  the  king's  handwriting.  Time 
I>res8ed,  and  it  was  thought  the  better  course  to  publish  at 
once,  without  waiting  for  his  Majesty's  ]^)ermission.  The  press 
was  corrected  by  Mr.  Simmonds,  a  persecute<l  minister,  and  the 
last  part  of  the  manuscript  was  taken  b}'  Anthony  Walker  on 
its  way  to  the  pnnter's  on  the  23d  of  December,  1648.  Tiie 
Marquis  of  Hertford  afterwards  told  Mrs.  Gauden  that  the 
king  had  wished  the  book  to  be  issued  not  as  his  own,  but  as 
another's :  but  it  was  argued  that  Cromwell  and  others  of  the 
army  hanng  got  a  great  reputation  with  tlie  i)cople  for  paits  and 
piety,  it  would  be  best  to  be  in  the  king's  name,  and  his  Majesty 
todc  time  to  consider  of  it.    When  the  book  appeared  its  au- 
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(tliorahip  was  known  to  the  Marijiiis  of  Herlfonl,  Lord  Cap( 

isliop  Diippa,  Bishop  Moilcy,  and  a  few  olher  persons.  Atit^ 
Llie  restoration,  Cliaries  II.  said  to  Gautlen,  that  if  it  had  come 
1  weelc  sooner  it  wouki  liaie  saved  Ills  father's  life.  It 
would  not  have  done  that ;  but  it  touched  the  religious  feeling 
l^of  the  people,  and  excited  a  strong  Bymjmthy.  At  home  anil 
lahraod  fift}'  thousand  copies  were  circulated  in  a  twclvemontli. 
Dr.  Gauden,  who  was  not  backward  in  pressing  upon  the 
restored  monarch  hia  own  claims  to  gratitude,  was  made  Bishop 
of  Exeter  before  the  end  of  1660 ;  had  in  a  few  months  twenty 
tliouaand  pounds  in  fines  for  the  renewal  of  leases ;  thought 
himself  i>oor]y  rewarded  ;  pressed  for  Winchester,  got  Worces- 
ter, and  ilied  six  months  afterwards.  Lord  Clarendon,  vexed  by 
Gauden's  importunities,  wrote  to  him  (March  13,  1661)  when 
he  was  Bishop  of  Exeter ;  "  The  particular  which  you  often  i 
newed,  I  do  confesse  was  imparled  to  me  under  secrecy,  and  q 
which  I  did  not  take  myself  to  be  at  liberty  to  take  notice ;  i 
truly  when  it  ceases  to  be  a  secret,  I  know  nobody  will  be  glac 
of  it  but  Mr.  Milton.  I  have  very  oft^n  wished  I  had  n«T| 
been  trusted  with  it." 

lOi  In  the  principal  strifes  of  the  ci^il  war  and  the  * 
moiiwealtli,  John  Milton  bore  a  brave  and  strong  part,  tuniird 

m  his  higli  plans  as  a  poet,  and  giving  to  controvers 
prose  the  best  j'cars  of  his  manhood . 

In  1641  the  great  argument  was  for  and  against  Kpiscopac 
'Bishop  Hall's  "Humble  Kemonstrance  to  the  High  Court  ( 
Parliament  "  appeai-ed  at  the  end  of  January,  in  defence  of  li 
Liturgy  ami  of  Episcopal  Government.    Towards  the  close  4 
March  npi>caretl  "An  Answer  to  a  Book  cntituled  '  An  Humfal 
fit^monstranco '  .  .  .  Written  by  Smectjinnuus."     This  naiq 
was  compounded  of  tlie  initials  of  the  five  di^nnea  who  t 
pan  in  its  production.  —  Stephen  Marshall,  Edmund  Cftlai 
Thomas  Young,  Mattliew  Newcoraen.  and  William  Spurstow. 
I  A  few  weeks  later,  when  the  Bishops'  Exclusion  Bill  was  await- 
'  Ing  tlie  decision  of  the  Lords,  ami  when  the  Commons,  on  the 
27lli  of  May,  had  esiiresscd  llicir  mind  more  strongly  by  pass- 
ing the  first  and  accond  rending  of  n  "  Root  and  Branch  '*  Rill, 
"  For  the  utter  abolishing  an<l  taking  away  of  nil  Arclibtshopa, 
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Bishops,"  etc.,  Milton  published  his  first  pamphlet,  entitled, 
"  Of  Refonnation  touching  Church  Discipline  in  England,  and 
the  Causes  that  hitherto  have  hindered  it :  Two  Books,  written 
to  a  Friend."  In  the  fiist  book  he  argued,  that,  in  and  after 
the  reign  of  Hemy  VIII.,  Refonnation  of  the  church  was  most 
hindered  by  retaining  ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and 
by  giving  irresix)nsible  power  to  bishops,  who,  though  they  had 
removed  the  Pope,  yet ''  hugged  the  popedom,  and  shared  the 
authority  among  themselves."  In  his  second  book,  Milton 
srgaed  from  history  that  the  political  influence  of  prelacy  had 
always  been  opposed  to  liberty.  This  pamphlet  of  ninety 
pages  was  followed  quickly  by  a  shorter  pamphlet  in  twenty- 
four  pages,  entitled  "  Of  Prelatical  Episcopacy ;  and  whether 
it  may  be  deduc'd  from  the  Apostolical  Times  by  vertue  of 
those  Testimonies  which  are  alleg'd  to  that  purpose  in  some 
late  Treatises,  one  whei*eof  goes  under  the  Name  of  James, 
Archbishop  of  Armagh."  While  the  controversy  was  at  its 
height,  Milton's  pen  had  no  rest,  and  he  soon  came  out  with 
a  third  pamphlet,  ^^Animadversions  upon  the  Remonstrant's 
Defence  against  Smectymnuus."  In  the  first  montiis  of  1642  he 
published,  near  the  time  when  the  king  gave  his  assent  to  the 
bill  excluding  bishops  from  the  House  of  Lords,  the  fouith  of 
his  pamphlets  on  this  subject,  now  first  setting  his  name  upon 
the  title-page.  This  was  "  The  Reason  of  Church  Government 
urg'd  against  Prelaty,  by  Mr.  John  Milton :  In  Two  Books." 
His  fifth  pamphlet  came  soon  afterwai*d,  '^  An  Apology  against 
a  Pamphlet  call'd  A  Modest  Confutation  of  the  Animadversions 
of  the  Remonstrant  against  Smect3'mnuus." 

Five  pamphlets  within  a  year  had  now  represented  Milton's 
part  in  the  argument  upon  Episcopacy,  and  he  had  delivered 
his  mind  on  the  subject.  In  his  fouith  pamphlet,  Milton  ex- 
pressed his  spirit,  as  a  writer,  in  the  midst  of  strife  on  questions 
of  this  kind. 

The  duty  was  burdensome.  *'  For,  surely,  to  every  good  and  peace- 
able man,  it  must  in  nature  needs  be  a  hateful  thing  to  be  the  displcaser 
and  molester  of  thousands;  much  better  would  it  like  him  doubtless  to 
be  the  messenger  of  gladness  and  contentment,  which  is  his  chief  in- 
tended business  to  all  mankind,  but  that  they  resist  and  oppose  thehr 
•wn  true  happiness.    But  when  God  commands  to  take  the  trumpet  and 
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a.  ilQlorous  or  a  janing  blast,  It  lies  not  In  man's  will  what  tie  sbntl 

)r  what  he  sliall  couceal.  .  .  .  For  nie.  I  have  iletennlnei]  to  lay  up, 

'    u  the  best  treasure  and  solace  of  a  good  old  age,  If  God  vouchsafe  It 

^  me,  the  honest  liberty  of  free  speech  from  my  youth,  whrre  I  shall  think 

I  It  availahla  tn  bo  dear  a  concernment  ns  the  church's  gtMid."     If  tlie  end 

[.  6f  tlie  struggle  be  oppression  of  the  church,  how  shall  Itc  bear  in  his  old 

[  Kge  the  reproach  of  the  voice  within  himself,  saying,  "  Wlien  time  was, 

tiioQ  couldst  not  find  a  Byllable  of  all  tliat  tliuu  hailsl  read  or  studied  ta 

:r  in  her  behalf  ?   Yet  ease  and  leisure  was  given  tliee  for  thy  retired 

thoughts  out  of  the  sweat  of  other  men.    Thuit  liadst  the  diligence,  the 

parts,  the  language  ot  a  man,  if  a  vain  subject  were  to  he  adonied  or 

iDeautiged;  but  when  the  cause  of  God  and  His  Church  was  to  be  pleaded, 

for  which  purpose  that  tongue  was  given  thee  which  thou  hast,  Uud  lis- 

[  tened  If  He  could  hear  thy  voice  among  His  zealous  servants,  but  thou 

Jwerl  dumb  as   a  benat;  from  heuecfurward  be  that  which  tliine  own 

l.lrutish  silence  hath  made  thee."      In   tliis  spirit  Hilton  muntidued 

P-tbroughout  his  prose  writing  that  which  he  believed  to  be  the  cause  of 

'  liberty.    Were  he  wise  only  to  his  own  ends,  lie  s^d,  he  would  writa 

with  leisurely  care  upon  such  a  subject  as  of  itself  might  calcli  applause, 

^   luid  "shouJdnot  choose  thisninnuer  of  writing,  wherein  knowing  myself 

Inferior  to  myself,  ted  by  tlie  genial  power  of  nature  to  another  lask,£ 

have  the  use,  as  I  may  account,  but  of  my  left  hand."    Many  a  u 

genial  temper  and  predominating  gentleness  of  life  has  gone  as  a  soldi 

Into  battle,  and  struck  death  about  him  without  stopping  to  discrln^ 

uate  the  true  merits  of  those  whose  skulls  he  clefL    He  knew  only  tl 

oue  ot  two  sides  was  to  prevail,  and  while  the  battle  raged  lie  was  U 

fais  duty  aa  a  soldier.    lu  bloodless  wnr  of  controversy  for  a  vital  ei 

where  the  ap|>eal  la  on  a  few  broad  questions  lo  national  opinion,  tl 

may  be  like  need  to  beat  roughly  down  opposing  nrgumunta.  u 

tile  dust  and  inarch  over  tlie  credit  uf  opposUig  rcasuncrs,  wilboutal 

log  a  blow  to  uii  opponent's  credit  as  a  reasoner  from  Just  consiilM 

of  liis  feelings  and  impartial  weighing  of  bis  ineriti.    The  day  may  C( 

I  vlien  we  shall  otl  argue  with  philosophical  pn^cision,  and  call  « 

[  attention  to  the  merits  and  the  faults  of  those  over  wliom  we  itrugglfld 

1  prevail.    It  certainly  Is  neater  tlian  It  was  lu  lUlton's  time.    ContMVM 

r  tlkcn  was  simply  a  stivng  wrestle,  witli  the  single  desire  lu  each  « 

V'%0  secure  the  fall  ot  his  anIagonlsL    So  Milton  wrestled,  and  gaVf  tnid 

jii^'h  hug  with  his  intellectual  ann,  but  he  souglil  only  the  triuia< 

^ftf  Ills  cause  by  stilfn  of  mind  with  mind:  liia  ant'igolilsts  Oppotedj 

Iiiui  argument  rough  ns  his  own.  with  coarse  alinse;  and  Ihetr  supp 

MB,  iriien  tliay  could,  had  argued  witli  ibe  prison  oiiil  the  plUory, 

Uilt«n  novcr  called  tor  palii*  oud  penal  ilta  on  an  opponent. 

Tho  next  subject  or  controversy  in  whi(-li   Kliltoa  ( 
was  tliut  lelttting  to  Uivorou,  —  a  nuliji^ct  jtrusHul  iiimju  i 
attention  by  Uia  own  uiifortunato  saarriogv.     It  was  in  Mftyd 
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June,  1643,  that  he  married  Ills  first  xrife,  Man*  PowolK  of  a 
Rovalist  familv  with  which  Milton  had  lon^  been  intimate. 
She  was  then  in  her  eighteenth  year,  and  he  was  almost  thirty- 
five.  Her  experience  was  of  a  Cavalier  counUy-  gentleman* 9 
way  of  free  housekeeping  and  social  enjo>*ment.  The  philo- 
sophic calm  of  the  house  in  Aldersgate  Street  was  new  to  her, 
and  at  first  irksome.  Milton*s  young  wife  was  allowed  or  en- 
couraged by  her  family  to  fly  from  the  first  difficult}*.  "  By 
the  time,*'  8a3's  Milton's  nephew,  ^^  she  had  for  a  month  or 
thereabout  led  a  philosophical  life,  her  friends,  i)ossibly  incited 
by  her  own  desire,  made  earnest  suit  by  letter  to  have  her 
compan}'  the  remaining  part  of  the  summer."  She  was  to 
return  at  Michaelmas,  but  did  not.  Milton  sought  in  vain  to 
win  back  his  wife ;  and  having  notliing  of  matrimony  but  its 
chain,  his  mind  was  left  to  pursue  its  course  of  thought  uiK)n 
the  bond  of  marriage.  Already,  in  August,  1643,  he  had 
published  his  treatise  in  two  lK)oks  on  ^^The  Doctrine  and 
Discipline  of  Divorce,"  addressed  to  the  Parliament  and  the 
Westminster  Assembly  then  sitting,  written  wholly  without 
passion  or  personal  I'efierence,  and  arguing  from  a  pure  and 
spiritual  sense  of  marriage  as  a  bond  for  the  mutual  aid  and 
comfort  of  souls  rather  than  of  bodies.  He  asked  that  among 
reforms  then  under  discussion  there  might  be  included  a  roisal 
of  the  canon  law,  which  allowed  divorce  onl}'  on  grounds  less 
vahd  than  ^Uhat  indisix>sition,  unfitness,  or  contrariety  of  mind, 
arising  from  a  cause  in  nature  unchangeable,  hindering,  and  ever 
likely  to  hinder,  the  main  benefits  of  conjugal  society,  which 
are  solace  and  peace."  When  marriage  was  found  to  be  rather 
an  unconquerable  hindrance  than  a  help  to  the  true  ends  of  life, 
Milton  desired  that  it  might  be  ended  by  deliberate  consent  of 
both  husband  and  wife,  religiously,  in  presence  of  the  church. 
Right  or  wrong  in  opinion,  Milton  wrote  this  treatise  in  no 
spuit  of  bitterness.  His  last  words  in  it  are :  ^^  That  God  the 
Son  hath  put  all  other  things  under  His  own  feet,  but  His  com- 
mandments he  hath  left  all  under  the  feet  of  Charity."  In  a 
second  pamphlet,  published  in  the  next  year,  1644,  Milton 
supported  his  case  by  translating  and  abridging  the  like  opin- 
ions of  Martin  Bucer  from  a  book  of  his  on  ^^  The  Kingdom  of 


had 
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Hphrist,"  fulili-esscil  to  F.dwanl  VI.  This  |>am|ili!et  wns  M- 
HlrcBsed  also  lo  the  Parliftmenl.  as  "  Tlic  Juilgment  or  Martin 
BBuccr  concerning  Divorcp."  To  tbese,  in  tlic  year  1C45,  he 
Hjidiled  two  other  pomphlela  in  replj-  lo  objections  tliat  had 
■been  made  to  his  doctrine  of  divorce:  "  Tetrathonlon, 
W'CoIaBterion."  And,  thus,  npon  llie  suhjcot  of  divorce,  al 
^^ilton  had  now  said  what  he  had  to  say. 

B     But  in  1G44,  the  ^car  in  whicli  Milton  began  his  jiuhlicatioi 

^bn  that  subject,  he  nddrcsscd  to  the  Parliament  another  writing, 

Rp-hich  is  the  noblest  ofhia  English  p rose- works :  "Ai'copagitiea; 

Ba  Bi»eecli  of  Mr.  John  Milton  for  tiie  Liberty  of  Vnlicenc'd 

Piinting,  to  the  Parlamcnt  of  England."    John  Selden  had  said 

in  Parliament,  in  1G28,  "There  is  no  law  to  prevent  the  printing 

of  any  books  in  England ;  only  a  decree  of  the  Star  Chamlier.' 

Bnt  tlie  Long  Parliament,  which  had  abolished  the  Star  Chai 

her,  set  up  a  Committee  of  Esaminnlions  for  control  of  prii 

ers,  search  for  books  and  pamphlets  disapproved  by  them, 

ueizure  of  the  persons  by  whom  such  works  were  publisl>e<l 

Mold;   and  on  the   14th  of  Jime.  1643,  the  Lords  nnd  Coi 

Rnons  oi-dered  the  publication  of  their  ordinance  "  for  the 

MBting  of  printing,  and  for  suppressing  the  great  late  abus 

Buid  frequent  disorders  in  printing  many  false,  scandalous. 

Bloug,  Ubellous,  and  unlicensed  pnmphlets,  to   the  great  del 

Koation  of  religion  and  government."     Milton  met  this  by  pul 

Kshing.  in  Novpml>or.  1G44,  a  noble  protest,  as  his  plea 

Kiberty  of  thought  and  utterance. 

H     "  Wliy,"  he  ashed.  "  sboulil  we  Ihcn  ntteet  a.  rigor  contrary  tc 

WuiT  of  Goil  oiiil  of  Nature,  liy  ahri(Ie'"S  ■»'  souulliig  tho«e  inea 

^VOoks  freely  permitted  are,  bolb  to  tLe  trio!  uf  vlrLue  uiil  the  exerclM  d 

■truth."     "  And  though  all  llie  wiiides  of  doctrlii  were  Ict.IooM  (o  pW 

upon  Lbe  earth,  so  Truth  be  in  the  field,  we  <lu  lujuriously  tiy  UcenclBj 

and   prohibiting   to  misdoubt  her  atreiiBth.       Let    her  and   FalshOQ 

grapple;  who  ever  knew  Tnith  put  to  the  wors,  in  a  free  and  o 

encounter.      Her  confuting   is  the  beat  and  aureal  aiippresalng.  . 

When  a  man  hntli  bin  labouring  the  liardesl  Inbour  in  the  dorp  mluead 

knowledge,  bulh  fumlsbl  out  his  finditiga  in  all  their  ciiuipnge,  dratn 

forth  bis  renaons  m  it  were  ■  ballet  raung'd,  scalter'd  and  defeated  ■ 

objoctluna  In  Ills  wnjr,  calls  out  bis  iidverSiiry  iulo  Ibe  plain,  nller*  blfl 

the  wivaiitagu  of  wilut  and  aim,  If  he  please,  only  tliat  lio  may  try  tl 

matttsr  by  dlut  of  argiunent,  for  hit  opponents  tliaa  lo  aculk,  to  b 
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ambnshments,  to  keep  a  narrow  bridge  of  licencing  where  the  challenger 
should  passe,  though  it  be  valour  enough  in  shouldiership,  is  but  weaknes 
and  cowardise  in  the  wars  of  Truth.  For  who  knows  not  that  Truth  is 
strong  next  to  the  Almighty ;  she  needs  no  policies,  no  strategems,  no  licen* 
cings  to  make  her  victorious ;  those  are  the  shifts  and  the  defences  that 
error  uses  against  her  power."  In  this  little  book,  Milton  uttered  nobly 
his  own  soul  and  the  soul  of  England  on  behalf  of  that  free  interchange 
of  thought  which  Englishmen,  permitted  or  not,  have  always  practised, 
and  by  which  they  have  labored  safely  forward  as  a  nation. 

Milton  published  also,  in  1644,  his  short  letter  on  ^^  Educa- 
tion," addressed  to  Samuel  Hartlib. 

In  1645,  Milton's  wife,  alarmed  by  the  probability  that  he 
would  put  into  practice  his  theory  of  divorce,  returned  to  him, 
and  was  forgiven ;  and  for  the  subsequent  four  years,  Milton 
took  no  part  in  public  controversies.  He  was  li\ing  the  life 
of  a  quiet  scholar,  and  was  writing  his  "  History  of  Britain," 
when  the  execution  of  Charles  I.,  Jan.  30,  1649,  raised,  not 
only  before  England,  but  before  the  civilized  world,  questions 
in  the  discussion  of  which  Milton's  learning,  and  logic,  and 
eloquence  were  needed.  Within  a  month  after  the  death  of  the 
king,  Milton  published  his  ^^  Tenure  of  Kings  and  Magistrates," 
which  he  began  to  write  during  the  struggle  between  the 
Presbyterians  and  Independents.  The  Presb}i;erians  brought 
Charles  to  the  block,  and  the  Independents  executed  him.  The 
Presbyterians  sought  mastery  over  the  Independents  by  separat- 
ing themsdves  fix>m  the  act.  As  a  Royalist  said,  their  grief 
was  **  that  the  head  was  not  struck  off  to  the  best  advantage 
and  conmiodity  of  them  that  held  it  by  the  hair."  Since  the 
deed  was  done,  Milton's  desire  was  that  it  should  not  have  been 
done  in  vain,  but  that  it  should  bei  held  to  signify  what  was  for 
him  the  central  truth  of  the  gi*eat  struggle;  that  the  chief 
magistrate  of  a  nation,  whatever  he  be  called,  has  no  power  to 
dispense  with  laws  which  are  the  birthright  of  the  people ;  that 
he  is  bound  to  govern  in  accordance  with  them,  is  himself  under 
them,  and  answerable  for  the  breach  of  them.  Milton  sought 
to  give  to  so  momentous  an  act  ito  true  interpretation,  as  a 
violent  expression  of  the  principle  towards  which  the  question 
of  the  limit  of  authority  was  tending,  the  principle  that,  forty 
years  later,  was  to  be  finally  established   at  the  Revolution. 
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This  principle,  the  essence  of  die  strnggie,  was  what  Milton 
kept  in  mind,  and  for  this,  througlioot  his  prose-wvlting  under  i 
the  Cotnm  on  wealth,  he  sought  cliieQj-  to  win  &sseut  fj'om  WlB^jl 
ftnil  simple.  He  "  wrote  nothing,"  he  said  in  a  latei'  bookwi^ 
"rcs|>ecting  the  regal  juriadiction.  till  the  king,  proclaimed  an 
enemy  by  the  Senate,  and  overcome  in  arms,  was  brought  cap- 
tire  to  his  trial  and  condemned  to  sufTcr  death.  .  .  .  Neither 
did  I  then  direct  my  argument  or  ]^)ersiiusion  personally  against 
Charles ;  but,  by  the  testimony  of  many  of  the  most  eminent 
divines,  I  proved  what  course  of  conduct  might  lawfully  be 
obaen'ed  lowai-ds  tyrants  In  general.  .  .  .  Tlils  work  was  not 
published  till  after  the  death  of  the  king;  and  was  written 
rather  to  tranquillize  the  minds  of  mcu  than  to  discuss  nnj 
part  of  the  question  respecting  Charles,  a  question  the  decisioa 
of  which  belonged  to  the  magistrates,  and  not  to  me,  and  which 
had  now  received  its  final  determination." 

Early  in  1649,  Milton  also  publish»l  "  Obsor\'ations  upon 
the  Articles  of  Peace  willi  llie  Irish  Rebels." 

These  two  works  had  been  published,  when  the  Council  of 
State  called  ujion  Millon  to  wiite  an  answer  to  "  Eikon  Basi 
like,"  which  was  producing  a  powerful  impression  on  tli« 
public.  Later  in  tlie  same  year,  Milton's  answer  came, 
entitled  "Eikonoklastes."  In  his  prefuce  Hilton  said,  "I 
take  it  on  me  as  a  work  assign'd  rather  than  by  me  chosen 
or  nffccted,  which  was  the  cause  both  of  beginning  it  so  late, 
and  finishing  it  so  Icisui-cly  in  the  miilst  of  other  employmeiila 
and  diversions."  He  treated  the  book  as  l\w  king's,  and  eaiil, 
"  As  to  the  autlior  of  these  soliloquies,  whether  it  were  undoubt- 
edly the  late  king,  as  is  ralgnrly  believ'd,  or  any  secret  coad- 
jutor, and  some  stick  not  to  name  him,  it  can  add  nothing,  nor 
shall  take  from  the  weight,  if  any  be,  of  reason  which  he  brings." 
it  was  a  time  for  forbearance,  but  if  the  king  left  this  new 
apijeal  behind  him  to  truth  and  the  world,  the  adversaries  or 
his  cause  were  oom|>cl)cd  "  to  meet  the  force  of  his  reason  in 
any  field  whatsoever,  tJie  force  and  equipage  of  whose  arms 
they  haiu  so  often  met  \'ictorioualy,"  Millun  accnnlingiy 
rt^plicd,  section  by  section,  lo  each  of  llie  twenty>etght  parU 
of  the  "  EikoD  Basilikc." 


^^fcECOND  HALF  OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH^ 

CENTURY. 

■ 

POETS. 

■ 

^^^Kolin  HUton. 
^^^■Bdmona  WtOler. 
^^^^nfcbrahun  Cowl  a;. 

Earl  of  Dorset. 
Earl  of  Hnlgrava. 
Cathorina  PhiUpl. 
Nahani  Tate. 

SATIRISTS. 

George  Btepaey.  ^^M 
Thomoa  Creech.  ^^| 
Siehard  Duke.  ^H 
John  Fomfrat.  ^H 
John  Dryden.                     ^H 

SuQQBl  BaUar. 
Andraw  Xairell. 
SamiMl  PordagB. 

Earl  of  Bocheit«r. 
John  Oldham. 
air  Sana  el  Garth. 

DRAMATISTS. 

WilUam  King.  ^M 
Thomas  Brown.  ^^H 
John  Dryden.                   ^^H 

«T  Williftta  Davenuit. 
Thomai  KilliBTBW. 
Bit  Charles  Sedlay. 
Daks  of  Buctingiam. 
Bii  Oaor^a  Etberege, 
Hamas  Bhadwsil. 
Elkuimh  Settl«. 

John  CrowDo. 
Hathaniel  tea. 
Thomas  Otway. 
Aphra  Beha. 
Sir  Robert  Howard. 
Edward  Howard. 
Thomu  D'Urfay. 

CRITICS. 

William  Wjchatley.  ^^H 
William  CongroTe.  ^^ 
Sir  Jobn  Vanbragh.  ' 
George  Farqnhar. 

Gairge  Oranvilla.          jj 

John  Drydea.               ^^H 

Tliamu  BjmaT. 

William  Walih. 

John  Dryden.                ^^M 

SCHOLARS,   PHILOSOPHERS.  AND   MEN   OF   SCIENCE.           * 

Thorn  ai  Robbei. 
Jamu  Harrington. 
Bobert  Borl«. 
B«bart  Eooke. 
John  Bay. 
Tbomu  8pMt. 

Tbomai  Sydenham. 
8ir  Thomas  Browna. 
Eliaa  Aihmole. 
Sir  Ken  elm  Digby. 
Sir  Iiaao  Hawton. 
Tbomu  Han. 

Sir  Josiah  CUld. 

flir  WiUiam  Potty.             , 

Algomon  Sidney.  ^M 
Iiaak  Walton.  ^M 
Balph  Cndwoith.  ^H 
John  Locke.                      ^H 

HISTORIANS, 

BIOORAPHERS.    DIARISTS.    AND         ^H 

ESSAYISTS. 

^ 

Bamnal  Fapji. 
John  Anbray. 
Anthony  k  Wood. 
QiltMit  Bnniat. 

Soger  north, 
John  Strypa. 

Hamphray  Frideani. 

John  Evelyn, 

Sir  WilUam  Temple. 

K  arehmont  Xeedham.  ^H 
Sir  Soger  L-E»tr«nge.  J 
Jeremy  Collier.  " 
Gerard  Langbaine. 

THEOLOaiC/ 

IL    AND    RELIQIOU 

S    WRITERS.                ^M 

John  Bwiyan. 
Uobard  Buter. 
John  Eowo. 
0«oTga  Foi. 
Robert  Ba relay. 
WlUiam  PMin. 

Isaac  Barrow. 
John  TiltotsDH. 
Bobert  Uighlon. 
WUliam  Beverldge, 
eamoel  Parker. 

Thomoi  Ken.  ^H 
George  Moiley.  ^H 
William  Bherloek.  .^H 
Robert  SoQth.                 ^^M 

Thomai  Taniaon.            ^^H 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

SECOND  HALF  OP  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY: 
POETS,  WITS.  AND  DRAMATISTS. 

1.  JohB  Hlltov;  hte  Life  aiid  Wiitimgi  frov  tbe  Tear  1650.— 2.  BeginniBg  of  the 
Ers  of  French  Literary  InflaeBce  in  England.— S.  The  New  Griticiion ;  Thomaa 
Rymer.  —  4.  Edmand  Waller.  — 6.  Abraham  Cowley;  Henry  Taofhan.- 6. 
Samnel  Batler.  — 7.  Andrew  Harrel.— 8.  Sir  Williani  Davenant.— 9.  Dryden*e 
Earlier  Contemporarfeg.— 10.  Thomaa  KlUigrew;  Sir  Charlea  Scdiey.  — 11. 
Back  Ingham.— 12.  Dorset;  Bochester.- 13.  Boscommon.— 14.  HalgraTe.— 
15.  Thomas  D'Urfey.— 16.  Sir  George  Etherege.  — 17.  Samnel  Pordage.— 18. 
Thomas  ShadwelL- 19.  Elkanah  Settle.- tO.  John  Crowne.- 21.  Mathaaiel 
Lee.— 22.  Thomaa  Otway.— 23.  A|phra  Behn.— 24.  Catherine  Philiiw.— 2ft. 
John  Dryden's  Life  and  J^ritlngs.- 26.  Dryden*s  Later  Contemporaries; 
irilliam  Wycherley.— 27.  William  CongroTe.- 28.  John  Tanbrngh.- 29. 
George  Farqnhar.  —  SO.  Thomas  Sonthem.- 81.  John  Oldham.  — 32.  Nahnm 
Tate.  —  83.  George  Stepney. — 84.  Thomas  Creech ;  Richard  Dnke. — 8o.  Samnel 
Garth.— 88.  John  Pomfret;  William  Walsh;  William  Elng;  Thomas  Brown; 
George  Granville. 

1.  MiLTOiT  had  been  appointed  Foreign  Secretary  to  the 
Council  of  the  Commonwealth,  when,  late  in  the  year  1649, 
appeared  a  book,  written  in  Latin,  with  the  royal  arms  of  Eng- 
land on  its  title-page,  and  entitled  *^  Salmasius's  Royal  Defence 
of  Charles  I.,  addressed  to  his  legitimate  heir,  Charles  II." 
The  aathor  was  Clande  Sahnasins,  one  of  the  most  renowned 
scholars  in  Europe ;  and  his  book  was  an  artful  and  powerful 
arraignment  of  the  people  of  England  for  the  crime  of  murder- 
ing their  king. 

Milton  was  called  upon  by  the  Council  of  State  to  reply  to 
Salmasius.  His  health  was  already  weak,  the  sight  of  his  left 
eye  already  gone,  and  he  was  told  he  would  lose  his  ej'esiglit 
altogether  if  he  undertook  this  labor.  But  to  maintain  before 
Europe  in  Latin,  as  he  had  maintained  before  his  countrj'mcn 
in  English,  what  was  for  him,  and,  as  he  believed,  for  England, 
the  living  truth  involved  in  the  great  struggle,  with  all  its  pas- 
sions and  misdeeds,  was  the  next  duty  in  his  intellectual  war. 
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Slilton  wrote  Lis  "  Defence  of  the  People  of  England,"  and  tho 
t  of  the  remaining  eye  then  gradually  vanished.  Yet  ho 
sail!,  ill  ft  sonnet  to  his  oltl  pupil,  Cyriac  Skinner,  —  for  Milton 
loved  alike  those  who  hod  taught  him  and  those  whom  he  had 
» taught,  — 

"Toll  MgUO  not 

Against  Heaven's  hand  or  will,  nor  bate  a.  jot 

OE  heart  or  hope,  but  still  bear  up  anil  steer 

XUght  onward.    What  supports  me,  dost  thou  ask  ? 

The  conscience,  friend,  Lo  have  lost  them  overplied 

In  Liberty's  defence,  my  noble  task, 

Of  which  all  Europe  rings  from  side  to  side. 

Tliis  thought  might  lead  ran  through  the  world's  vidn  muque,  1 

Content,  though  blind,  hod  I  no  better  guide." 

"Defence  for  the  People  of  England"  was  piibUshed  earl; 
jSl,  and  is,  above  all  things,  Milton's  argument  for  the 
resiK>nsibility  of  kings  against  the  theory  of  their  divine  right 
I  absolute  command  over  their  subjects.  Salmasius  said, 
"  As  to  the  pretended  pact  between  a  iSng  and  his  subjects,  cer- 
tainlj'  there  is  none  in  kingdoms  born  of  forft;  of  arms,  as  al- 
most all  existing  kingdoms  are;"  and  he  thought  it  simply 
ridiculous  to  say,  as  the  English  did,  tliat  a  king  was  tho  minis- 
ter imd  servant  of  his  people,  and  waged  not  his  own  wars,  hut 
theirs.    Milton  wrote  to  connni.-e  the  many  and  the  few.    To 

!  thinkers  the  great  body  of  ai^imcnt  was  addressed  ;  for 

;m  he  api>ealed  out  of  his  own  highest  nature  to  their  liighcst 
leose  of  right ;  but  he  satisfied  the  many,  too,  by  blending  with 

s  answer  ^dgorous  combat  of  the  kind  tliat  alone  would  win 
bention  from  the  thoughtless.     He  not  only  cast  back  the 

iclics  of  Salmasius  against  the  English  people,  but  acoroi 
'  on  ■'Mlvocacy  that,  \i\ton  a  question  of  the  welfare  of  bomanit] 
was  on  a  vital  point,  not  what  tho  writer  thought,  but  what 
had  agreed  to  say.     He  trusted  sUll  to  the  fair  battle  of  tbouj 
At  the  end  of  the  preface  to  his  reply  ho  said,  "And  I  won 
cnlieat  the  illustrious  States  of  Holland  to  take  oft  their  prohi- 
bition, and  sulfcr  the  book  to  bo  publicly  sold ;    for  wh«a  1 
\\ix\a  detected  the  vanity,  ignorance,  and  falsehood   that  it 
full  of,  tlie  farther  it  spreads  tlio  more  efi'ectually  it  will  be  fli 
pressed."   In  tho  noble  close  to  his"  Defence."  Milton  urged 
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the  people  of  England  that  they  must  themselves  rcAite  their 
adversaiy,  by  a  constant  endeavor  to  outdo  all  men's  bad  words 
witli  their  own  good  deeds.  God  had  heard  their  pra3'ei's,  but 
now,  he  said,  you  must  show  ''  as  great  justice,  temperance, 
and  moderation  in  the  maintaining  your  libeily  as  you  have 
shown  courage  in  freeing  youi*selves  from  slaver}-.'* 

This  book  fii-st  gave  to  Milton  European  reputation,  and  was 
commonly  regarded  as  a  complete  victory  over  Salmasius.  But 
in  the  next  year,  1652,  api)eared  *'  The  Crj'  of  Royal  Blood  to 
Heaven  against  the  English  Parricides,"  reputed  to  have  been 
written  by  one  Alexander  Moras,  a  Scotch  divine  of  doubtful 
character,  actually  written  by  one  Pierre  Dumoulin,  a  French- 
man, who  was  afterwards  made  prebendary  of  Canterbur}'. 
Salmasius,  who  had  avowed  his  pui*pose  of  replying  to  Milton, 
died  in  1653. 

Milton's  rejoinder  to  this  second  attack  forms  his  *^  Second 
Defence  for  the  People  of  England,"  published  in  1654.  He 
calls  Cromwell  "  father  of  his  countr}*,"  and  earnestly  admon- 
ishes him  that  his  country  has  intrasted  to  his  hands  her  freedom. 
In  the  duties  before  him  there  are,  said  Milton,  difficulties  to 
which  those  of  war  are  child's  play.  He  must  not  suffer  that 
liberty  for  which  he  encountered  so  many  perils  to  sustain  any 
violence  at  his  own  hands,  or  any  from  those  of  others ;  and  he 
must  look  for  counsel  to  men  who  had  shared  his  dangers,  *^  men 
of  the  utmost  moderation,  integrity,  and  valor ;  not  rendereil 
savage  or  austere  by  the  sight  of  so  much  bloodshed  and  of  so 
many  forms  of  death ;  but  inclined  to  justice,  to  the  reverence 
of  the  Deit}',  to  a  sympathy  with  human  suffering,  and  ani- 
mated for  the  preservation  of  liberty  with  a  zeal  strengthened 
by  the  hazards  which  for  its  sake  they  have  encountei'ed."  Of 
his  countrymen  during  the  straggle  they  had  gone  through,  Mil- 
ton B&ys  here:  *^No  illusions  of  glor}*,  no  extravagant  emula- 
tion of  the  ancients,  influenced  them  with  a  thii*st  for  ideal  lib- 
cit}' ;  but  the  rectitude  of  their  lives  and  the  sobriet}'  of  their 
habits  taught  them  the  onl}-  true  and  safe  road  to  real  libcily ; 
and  the}'  took  up  aims  only  to  defend  the  sanctity  of  the  laws 
and  the  rights  of  conscience."  Of  himself  he  says:  ^^No  one 
ever  knew  me  eitiier  soliciting  any  thing  m^'sclf  or  thi-ough  my 


I  usually  kept  n)3~8elf  socliidcci  nt  Lome,  where  my 
n  iiroperty,  part  or  wliitli  had  bepii  witlibcld  during  Ibo  «vU 
commotions,  nnd  pnrt  of  which  had  been  absorbed  in  the  oi>- 
proaaive  contribuLions  wliioh  I  had  to  sustain,  affoidcd 
y  subsiatcnce." 

1651,  gradual  loss  or  sight  in  the  remaining  eye  cmluH 

lu's  complete  blindness.     The  disease  wob  not  in  tlie 

tietiiselvca,  which  remained  unimi)aired.  but  in  the  nen- 

sight ;  its  exciting  cause  was  exhaustion  of  ncr^T)us  power 

excessive  iisc  of  his  eyes  in  stiidj'  Trom  childhood. 

The  Commonwealth,  held  together  by  the  might  or  Cromwell,' 

II  oner  his  death.     His  amiable  son  Richard  called  a  Parlis- 

tcnt  which  vanished  before  the  power  of  the  army,  and  Bic^ 

ml  Cromwell  passed  from  the  Protectorate  to  private  life.     Ufl 

d  to  see  the  Revolution,  and  he  died  a  countiy  genUcmon 

712.     The  attempt  to  revive  the  Long  Parliament  as  a  ceo- 

uuthority  failed  also  to  restrain  the  army.    George  Monk 

rchcd  out  of  Scotland  to  subline,  as  he  said,  the  militarjr 

tji'ann\'  in  England,  but  it  was   soon  e\'i(leut   that  there 

I  hopeful  way  out  of  the  discord  but  a  rcstoralioii  of  tin 

wnarehy. 

1  these  days  John  Milton,  firat  fearing  lire  dominance 
?  Presbyterians,  had  addi-essed  to  the  Parliaineitt  called 
iehard  Cromwell  "  A  Treatise  of  Civil  Power  in  Ecclesiastii 

"  showing  that  it  is  not  lawful  for  any  {lOwer  on  cttilli 
i  O0m|]cl  ill  nuitter«  of  reli^on.  To  the  revived  Long  Parli»- 
Incnl,  which  succeedetl  llie  aborl-lived  Parliamenl  eulled  by 
rBicliaixl  Ci-omwell,  Milton  addressed  "  Considerations  toudiing 
the  Likeliest  Means  to  Remove  Hirelings  out  of  tho  Chnrtdi,' 
•  which  lie  ai-giieil  that  eacli  pastor  should  be  maintained  by, 

n  flock.     On  the  SOlh  of  October.  1659.  Millon  wroUs 
jettcr  to  a  Friend  concerning  Ihe  Ruptni'ca  of  Uie  Comini 
'  Tcalth."     A  few  moiitlis  later  he  [Miblished  a  pamphlet  cal 
"The   Ready  and  Easy  Way  to  Kstahllsh   a   Frd 
wcnltli,  and  tho  Rxu-lhiu-u   tliercof  eonipared  Willi  Uic  Ini 
VcniciK'CS  ami  Oungcrs  of  Readmitting  Kingship  In  Uiis  Nation.' 
!  ui-gcd,  to  Uit9  last  iiioiiienl  of  hotw,  tiitt  finl  juinciplcs  of 
^Lat  bo  said  is  not  called  amiss  "  Uw  good  ohl  ctui»;" 
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adding,  '*  Thus  much  I  should  p^hape  have  said,  though  I  was 
sure  I  should  have  spoken  only  to  trees  and  stones,  and  had 
none  to  cry  to  but,  with  the  prophet,  ^  O  Earth,  Earth, 
Earth ! '  to  tell  the  very  soil  itself  what  her  perverse  in- 
habitants ai«  deaf  to.  Nay,  though  what  J  have  spoke  should 
hapi)cn  (which  Thou  suffer  not  who  didst  create  mankind 
free,  nor  Thou  next  who  didst  I'edeem  u3  from  being  ser- 
vants of  men!)  to  be  Uie  last  words  6f  our  expiring  lib- 
erty." 

At  the  Restoration,  in  1660,  Milton  withdrew  fhom  danger  to 
a  Aiend's  house  in  Bartholomew  Close,  while  his  prosecution 
was  voted  by  the  Commons,  and  his  ^^  Iconoclastes  "  and  *^  De- 
fence of  the  Pe<^e  of  England  "  were  ordered  to  be  bumt  by 
tlie  hangman.  It  is  said  that  his  brother*poet,  Sir  William 
Davenant,  a  Royahst,  who  had  been  befHended  by  Milton  in 
Cromwell's  time,  now  saved  Milton  from  being  placed  among 
the  exceptions  to  the  Act  of  Oblivion  passed  on  the  80th  of 
August.  Milton  was  neveilheless  arrested ;  but  his  release  was 
ordered  b}*  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  15th  of  December, 
Au^  he  appealed  against  Uie  excessive  fees  charged  for  his  im- 
prisonment. For  about  a  year  he  lived  in  Holborn,  near  Bed 
Lion  Square.  In  1662  he  was  in  Jewin  Street ;  and  subsequently 
he  removed  to  a  small  house  in  Artilleiy  Walk,  by  Bunhill  Fields, 
his  home  foi*  the  I'est  of  his  hfe.  In  1662,  he  married  for  the 
tiiird  time.  His  first  wife.  Mar}'  Powell,  had  died,  prc^abl^-  in 
1652,  leaving  him  three  daughters.  He  had  married  a  second 
time  in  1656 ;  but  Uiis  marriage,  which  was  a  happy  one,  had 
ended  after  a  duration  of  fifteen  montlis,  by  the  death  of  the 
wife.  At  the  time  of  his  thlixl  mairiage,  Milton  was  fifLy-four 
years  of  age ;  his  wifb  was  about  twenty' ;  his  eldest  daugh- 
ter, Anne,  was  uxteen ;  his  second  daughter,  Mary,  was  fif- 
teen ;  and  Debon^,  his  youngest^  ten.  Milton's  home  life  was 
simple.  He  rose  at  four  in  summer,  five  in  winter,  heard  a 
diapter  of  the  Hebi*ew  Bible,  and  was  Icfb  till  seven  in  medita- 
tion. After  breakfast  he  listened  to  reading  and  dictated  till 
ttoon.  From  twelve  to  one  he  walked,  or  took  exercise  in  a 
swing.  At  one  he  dined ;  theu  until  six  he  was  occupied  with 
ikmsiCy  books,  and  composition.    Fi'om  six  to  eight  he  gave  U> 
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social  chat  with  friends  who  came  to  I'isit  him.  His  youngest 
(luDgLler,  Debor.ih,  said  of  Milton,  mam'  years  after  hia  death, 
"  that  lie  was  dclighirQl  company  ;  the  life  of  the  conversation, 
not  only  on  account  of  Lis  flow  of  subject,  but  of  liis  uiiatTect- 
etl  cheei-f Illness  and  civilitj'."  At  eight  Milton  supped,  then 
smoked  a  pipe,  and  went  to  bed  at  nine. 

One  of  those  who  read  to  him  was  a  yonng  Qnaker,  Thomas 
EHwoocL  "The  History  of  the  Life  of  Thomas  EUwood  .  .  . 
Written  by  Lis  Own  Hand,"  is  a  most  interesting  record  of 
pei-sonal  incidents  in  the  reign  of  Cliailes  II.  Kltwood  saja 
that  during  the  plague,  in  1C65,  Milton  took  a  house  in  the 
country,  at  Chalfont  St.  Giles,  where  one  day  the  3TJ»ing 
Quaker  paid  him  a  risit.  "  After  some  common  discourses  had 
passed  between  us,  he  called  for  a  manuscript  of  his,  which, 
being  brought,  he  delivered  to  me,  bidding  me  take  it  home 
with  me  and  read  it  at  my  leisure,  and  when  I  had  so  done 
return  it  to  him  with  my  judgment  thereu|ion.  When  I  came 
home,  and  had  set  myself  to  read  it,  I  found  It  was  that  exceU 
lent  i>oem  which  he  entitled  -Paradise  Lost.'  After  I  hail, 
with  the  best  attention,  read  it  through,  I  made  him  nnoUter 
ynsit,  and  returned  him  his  book,  with  due  acknowledgment 
the  favor  he  had  done  me  in  communicating  it  to  me, 
asked  me  how  I  liked  it,  and  what  1  thought  of  it,  which 
modestly  but  freely  told  him  ;  and,  nller  some  further  discourse 
about  it,  I  pleasantly  said  to  him,  'Tliou  liuat  said  much  here 
of  Paradise  Lost,  but  what  hast  thou  to  any  of  Psrodisc  Found  ? ' 
He  made  me  no  answer,  but  sat  some  time  in  n  muse  ;  then  brake 
off  that  discourse,  and  fell  upon  another  subject.  Afler  llio 
8icknesB  was  over,  and  Uie  city  well  cleansed  and  liecome  safely 
habitable  ^ain,  he  returned  thither.  And  when  allerwnnla  1 
J  Went  to  wait  on  him  there  (which  I  seldom  failed  of  doing 
('Whenever  my  occasions  drew  me  to  London),  he  showed  me 
'  his  second  poem,  calle<l  'Paradise  licgaincd,'  and  In  a  plei 
ant  tone  said  to  me,  *  This  is  owing  to  you ;  for  you  put  tl  ii 
my  liead  by  the  question  you  put  to  mo  at  Chalfont,  which 
fore  1  had  not  thought  of.'  "  U  is  still  the  same  John  Miltt 
sociable  and  kindly  to  the  last.  "  Paradise  Lmt,*'  theD, 
flnishtMl  before  the  end  of  16G5;  and  '*  l*nradiBe   KcgMned 
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probably  was  written  before  April  27,  1G67,  the  date  of  Mil- 
ton's agreement  with  Samuel  Simmons  to  sell  him  the  copy- 
right of  "  Paradise  Lost  *'  for  five  pounds,  with  conditional 
pa^Tnent  of  another  five  pounds  whea  thirteen  hundred  copies 
had  been  sold,  and  of  another  five  pounds  after  the  sale  of 
thirteen  hundred  copies  of  the  second  edition,  and  of  the  third 
—  each  edition  to  be  of  not  more  than  fifteen  hundred.  Milton 
received  altogether  in  his  lifetime  ten  pounds  for  "  Paradise 
Lost ;  "  and  his  widow  received  eight  pounds  for  her  remaining 
interest  in  the  copjTight  The  poem,  divided  at  first  into  ten 
books,  was  well  printed  in  a  little  quarto  volume,  price  three 
shillings.  It  was  without  preface  or  note  of  any  kind,  and  had 
no  "  Arguments  *'  before  the  books.  It  was  simply-  '*•  Paradise 
Lost:  a  Poem  written  in  Ten  Books  by  John  Milton,"  and 
published  in  1667. 

Dryden  was  among  the  visitors  of  the  companionable  poet  in 
his  later  years ;  and  in  the  preface  to  his  '"  Fables,"  Drj'den 
wrote:  "Milton  is  the  poetical  son  of  Spenser.  Milton  has 
confessed  to  me  that  Spenser  was  his  original."  Spenser  and 
Milton,  indeed,  have  a  distinct  relation  to  each  other  as  com- 
batants on  the  same  side  in  the  same  battle  at  two  dififerent 
points.  Each,  with  his  own  marked  indi^iduality,  expressed 
also,  as  a  representative  Englishman,  the  life  of  his  own  time. 
Different  as  their  two  great  poems  are  in  form  and  structure, 
there  is  likeness  in  the  difference ;  for  the  '*  Faery  Queen," 
in  which  all  qualities  of  mind  and  soul  are  striving  heavenward, 
was  a  religious  allegory  on  tlie  wa3's  of  men  to  God.  "  Para- 
dise Lost "  was  designed  to  approach  the  national  religion  from 
the  other  side,  and  show  the  relation,  justify  the  ways,  of  God 
to  men.  Milton  furnished  his  epic  with  sublime  machinery, 
after  the  manner  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  by  taking  from  the 
Fathers  of  the  church  the  doctrine  of  angels  and  archangels, 
and  the  story  of  the  fall  of  Lucifer,  which  had  from  old  time 
been  associated  with  the  Scripture  narrative.  The  use  of  this 
machiner}',  and  that  of  the  archangels,  enabled  Milton  to  place 
Adam  on  earth  between  the  powers  of  heaven  and  hell,  and 
represent  the  contest  vividly  to  the  imagination.  To  represent 
the  unseen  by  new  combinations  of  the  seen  was  inevitable.    It 
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is  simply  impossiMe  to  describe  that  of  nhich  no  man  has  e 
had  experience  on  cai-th.     Therelbre  Bapliael  l«Us  Adam: 
"  Wiat  Biirtaownls  Ihe  reacli 
Of  biitnan  seiite  I  shall  deliitente  so, 
By  likening  spiritual  lo  corporal  forms, 
As  may  express  them  bestj  though  ivhat  if  earth 
Be  but  the  shadow  of  lieareD,  and  tilings  therein 
''.ach  to  other  like,  more  Ibnn  on  earth  is  thought  ?  " 

Hilton's  poetry  shows  deep  traces  of  his  study  of  Plato ;  and 
this  last  question  enables  the  mind  of  tlie  reader  to  pass  (torn 
admission  that  new  combinations  of  the  known  must  represent 
the  unknown,  through  philosophic  tliought,  into  a  livelier  ac- 
ceptance of  the  narrative  so  prefaced, 

Tlie  poem,  as  we  now  have  it  in  twelve  hooka,  falls  naturally 
into  three  equal  parts.  We  begin  in  the  midst  of  the  story.  In 
the  first  four  books,  Ileaveu,  Earth,  and  Hell  are  opened  to  the 
imagination,  and  man  is  placed  at  his  creation  between  the 
contending  powers  of  good  and  evil.  The  next  four  books 
contain  Raphael's  narrative  of  the  Past,  through  which  we 
learn  the  events  that  concerned  man  before  Adam  was  created. 
In  the  last  four  books  we  have  the  Fall  and  its  consequence, 
with  ftlicliael's  vision  of  tlie  Future.  This  includes  the  Be- 
demption  of  Man,  and  tlio  whole  dealing  of  God  with  him 
through  Chi-ist : 

"Nowampller  known,  thy  Saviour  and  thy  Lard: 
Lusl,  In  the  clouds,  from  hraveti  to  liu  ritwuk-d 
111  glory  of  the  FntliiT.  to  dissolve 
Sulnn  with  his  perverted  world;  thi'n  ralso 
From  thR  cunflagraut  moss,  purged  and  rcflinMl, 
Kew  heavens,  new  earili.  ages  of  endlcM  ilai«, 
Founded  in  righteoutiiieu,  and  |>ciieQ,  and  love; 
To  liriug  forth  fruits,  joy  and  etiimul  blls«." 

"  Paradise  Lost "  is  not  to  l>c  judged  prosaically  liy  the  Kinndard 
of  cudi  reader'a  personal  o|)inion  on  ix>int3  of  faitli.  It  is  tlie 
religion  of  its  time,  intonscly  Biblical,  and  deals  only  with  great 
features  of  national  theology.  Milton's  chief  argument  Air 
dix~in(!  Justice  >«  in  answer  to  the  questions:  "  Why  was  matt 
pcrmitl«d  to  fall?"  and,  "Man  having  fallen,  how  lias  God 
dealt  with  him?  "     The  answer  to  the  flrat  question  came  from 
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Milton's  soul :  God  made  man  free.  Man  made  a  wrong  use  of 
his  freedom ;  but  had  he  been  formed  capable  only  of  choosing 
One  of  two  courses,  he  would  have  had  no  choice,  no  liberty,  no 
use  of  reason.  The  spirit  of  Milton's  answer  to  the  second 
question  is  expressed  in  the  words  of  Adam : 

''O  goodness  infinite,  goodness  immense! 
That  all  this  good  of  evil  shall  produce, 
And  evil  turn  to  good ;  more  wonderful 
Than  that  which  by  creation  first  brought  forth 
Light  out  of  darkness!    Full  of  doubt  I  stand, 
Whether  I  should  repent  me  now  of  sin 
By  me  done  and  occasioned;  or  rejoice 
Much  more,  that  much  more  good  thereof  shall  spring; 
To  God  more  glory,  more  good-will  to  men 
From  God,  and  over  wrath  Grace  shall  abound." 

Not  unwilling  to  dwell  on  this  theme,  Milton,  in  the  four 

bookfi  of  ^'Paradise  Regained,"  represented  in  another  form 

the  contest  of  Christ  with  the  Power  of  Evil,  by  taking  for  his 

subject  the  Temptation  in  the  Wilderness.      But  this  is  no 

sequel  to  ''Paradise  Lost,"  which,  including  the  whole  reach 

of  time,  began  and  ended  in  infinity.    The  reader  whose  form 

of  religion  is  not  Milton's  may  find  its  spirit  at  the  heart  of 

** Paradise  Lost"  in  the  predominant  conviction  that  God  is 

supreme  in  wisdom  and  beneficence,  and  the  resolve  to  draw 

for  himself  and  his  countrymen  this  truth  of  truths  out  of  the 

national  theology.     "Paradise  Lost"  repaj's  long  and  close 

study  of  the  distribution  of  its  parts,  the  subtle  skill  of  its 

transitions,  the  blending  of  sweet  echoes  from  the  noblest 

wisdom  of  the  past  with  the  fresh  thought  of  a  poet  who  can 

approach  the  Mount  of  God,  h^-mning  His  praise,  can  make  the 

hollow  deep  resound  with  bold  defiance  of  Omnipotence,  can 

sing  with  tender  grace  of  Eve  in  Paradise,  and  out  of  his  own 

innocence  can  speak  her  purity.    Milton's  precision  in  the  use 

of  words,  conspicuous  in  his  early  poems,  fills  "  Paradise  Lost " 

with  dubtle  delicacies  of  expression.     Thus,  when  it  is  asked 

in  hell  who  shall  cross  the  dark  unbottomed  i^fimte  abyss  to  the 

new  world, 

''  Upborne  with  indefatigable  wings 
Over  the  vast  abrupt,  ere  he  arrive 
The  happy  isle;" 
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familiar  as  we  are  with  books  in  which  we  had  better  not  look 
at  "cacli  woi-d  with  all  our  unders lauding,  we  may  not  stay  to. 
observe  that  "  arrive  "  strictly  means  "  come  to  the  shores  of." 
So  Chaucer  said  of  his  Knight : 


"In  the  grcete  see 
At  man;  a  noble  arrive  had  do  he  be." 


Among  passages  la  "  Paradise  Lost "  interesting  for  tlieir  rel»*{ 
tion  to  the  life  and  times  of  Milton  are  the  reTerence  to  his 
blindness  ia  the  opening  of  Bk.  III.,  11.  1-55 ;  the  reference  to 
hirelings  in  Bk.  IV.,  11.  183-193  ;  and  the  reference  to  the  e\Tl 
days  on  which  he  had  fallen,  in  Bk.  VII.,  II.  1-39. 

In  1674.  seven  years  att«r  its  first  publication,  Milton  pub- 
lished the  second  edition  of  "Paradise  Lost,"  almost  without 
change  beyond  the  placing  of  the  Arguments  before  Uie  books, 
and  changing  the  number  of  the  books  tVom  t£n  to  twelve,  by 
di\-iding  what  had  been  tlic  seventh  and  tenth  books  into  those 
which  are  now  the  seventh  and  eighth,  eleventh  and  twclflb. 
There  is  all  the  grace  of  hia  youth  in  Milton's  manner  of  intjo- 
ducing  these  new  breaks.  Raphael's  narrative  of  the  ecven 
days  of  creation  is  in  the  seventh  book.  In  the  first  edition 
the  discourse  now  in  the  eighth  book  followed  without  break, 
the  lines  mnning  together  thus : 

"  If  else  tUou  Bcek'st 
Anght  not  lurpSMing  human  measure,  say. 
To  whom  IhuH  Adam  gratefully  replied." 

Milton  did  not  make  his  break  by  simply  writing  "  Book 
VIII.,"  but  made  a  poet's  pause  by  this  fresh  opening : 

"The  angel  eudcfl,  and  in  Adam's  cor 
So  charming  lefl  his  voice,  tlutt  ho  nwhllo 
Thought  him  itUI  speaking,  *II11  stootl  flx'd  to  hear; 
Then,  as  new  wak'd,  thui  gralofully  replied." 

The  nrst  five  linos  of  Book  XII.  were  added  for  the  same 
good  reason. 

In  November  of  the  same  year  in  which  he  brought  out  the 
eeconi!  edilion  of  "  Paradise  l<oat,"  Milton  died,  aged  itixty-six. 
Three  years  befbrc  that,  In  1671,  wtUle  the  town  was  being 
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amused  by  the  buffooneries  of  the  stage,  lie  published  not  only 
''Paradise  Rcgainetl,'*  but  his  austere  and  noble  drama, 
"  Samson  Agonistes."  There  is  a  double  sense  in  the  word 
Agonistes.  It  may  mean  a  striver  in  actual  contest,  or  a 
striver  in  gamea  for  the  amusement  of  the  people.  Samson 
was  both.  Milton,  at  last  working  out  his  earl}^  notion  of  a 
sacred  drama  moulded  on  those  of  the  Greek  tragedians,  took 
for  his  theme  Samson  as  a  type  of  the  maintainers  of  what 
Milton  knew  as  "the  good  old  cause"  in  England.  Their 
part}'  was  now  as  Samson,  blind,  powerless,  the  scorn  of  the 
Philistines  of  Charles  II. 's  court.  Samson  was  called  to  make 
them  sport,  was  for  them  Agonistes  in  the  second  sense,  while 
for  himself  and  God  true  striver ;  and  he  would  yet  prevail. 
Although  the  mockers  had  the  mastery  to-day,  God  was  not 
mocked.  The  drama  closely  followed  the  Greek  model,  even 
in  the  constiiiction  of  its  choruses,  which  had  only  a  few 
rh3Tnes  interspersed  among  their  careftilly  constructed  metres. 
In  nearly  all  the  poetry  of  this  last  period  of  Milton's  life,  tlio 
grandeur  of  the  ix>ct's  thought  and  his  supreme  skill  in  the  use  of 
language  caused  him  almost  wholly  to  put  aside  the  ornaments 
of  rh3'me — '*  invention,"  as  he  now  called  it,  "  of  a  barbarous 
age,  to  set  off  wretched  matter  and  lame  metre."  Samson*s 
lament  for  his  blindness  (11.  67-109)  could,  of  course,  be 
realized  by  the  blind  ix>et.  He  blended  with  his  argument  a 
thought  of  his  own  temi)erate  life  ending  in  pains  of  gout,  the 
scourge  of  the  luxurious,  when  the  chorus  gave  dramatic  ex-> 
pi^ession  (II.  667-709)  to  the  question  of  God*s  dealings  with 
the  nation  and  with  many  a  true  Agonistes  of  the  (]!ommon- 
wealth;  not 

''  Heads  without  name  no  more  remember'd, 
But  such  as  thou  hast  solemnly  elected, 
With  gifts  and  graces  eminently  adoni*d, 
To  some  great  work,  thy  glory, 
And  people's  safety,  which  in  part  they  e£fect; 
Yet  toward  these  thus  dignified,  thou  oft 
Amidst  their  highth  of  noon 

Chaiigcst  thy  countenance,  and  thy  hand,  with  no  regard 
Of  highest  favors  past 
From  thee  on  them,  or  them  to  thee  of  service." 


[Tiey  arc  left  open  to  the  hostile  sword, 

"Or  Hse  captiv'd, 
Or  to  tir  unjust  Iribiiiials  under  change  of  timei, 
Aiid  coudetniiation  of  lb'  ungrateful  multitude. 
If  tliesc  tlipy  'scape,  perhaps  in  poverty 
With  slekuCBs  and  disease  thou  bow'st  them  down — 
Painful  diseases,  and  deform'd, 
lu  crude  old  age; 

Though  nol  disordlnale,  yet  causeless  suffering 
The  piuiislimenl  of  dissolute  days." 

But  Ihe  doubt  is  espresaed  only  like  the  doubt  in  Lycidas ; 


!xpi'cssc<l,  because  tlie  answer  is  to  follow  in  the  last  lines  c 
0  play.    And  tliey  weru  Milloii's  lost  wonts  aa  a  poet : 
"  All  is  best,  tliough  we  oft  doubt 
What  tlie  unseaiviiable  dispose 
Of  HJghcsl  Wisdom  brings  about. 
And  ever  best  found  in  the  <:losct. 
Of  I  He  seems  to  hide  Lis  face, 
But  uuexpecteclly  retunis; 
And  to  his  faithful  champion  hath  in  place 
Bore  witness  gloriously;  wlitiice  (iaza  mourns, 
And  all  that  baud  them  to  resist 
Uia  uncontrollable  iiileiil: 
Ilis  acrvauts  lie,  with  new  acquist 
Of  true  experience  from  ibis  great  event, 
Willi  peace  and  cousointlon  balli  dismiss'd. 
And  colw  at  uiind,  nil  iiossiuii  speuL" 


In  1C73,  tlie  year  l>cfore  Lis  death,  tlicrc  was  s  aecoml  nnrl 
Kcnl.ii'gcd  CNlilioii  —  only  the  second  edition  —  twenlj'-ciyht  years 
'  after  the  firat,  of  Milton's  ■-  Poems  both  Latin  niid   t^nglish,' 
In  llio  same  year  he  published  one  more  prose  tract  U|K)n 
(juestioii  of  the  day,  ''Of  True  Religion,  Heresy,  Schism, 
^Toleration."     The  Duke  of  Voik,  iieir  to  the  Uiroiic.  w 
lotnan  Catlwlic.      Prutcslnnt  England   looked  with  dread  to 
111,  aiKl  tlic  ar^mcnt  over  Cathollinsm  was  again 
Milloii  pleailcii  still  for  iH.'rreet  lilwrly  of  consoience, 
put  lielil  that  tliu  Itouian  CnIhoU<;x,  by  mainlaiiiiHg  a  fore: 
)ciiix>tii«ui  that  weighed  alike  ou  civil  aud  religious  liberty,  al 


ears 
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themselves  out  from  a  full  toleration.  He  would  not  have  civil 
penalties  inflicted  on  them,  but  he  shared  the  common  dread  of 
their  predominance,  and  wished  to  restrain  them  where  that 
could  be  done  without  denying  them  what  they  thought  neces- 
sary to  salvation. 

2.  Upon  the  death  of  Milton,  '^  the  great  Elizabethan  age  of 
imaginative  poetry  "  had  said  its  last  word  ;  and  fully  fourteen 
years  before  his  death,  the  spirit  of  literature  had  undergone 
a  total  change  in  England.  With  the  Restoration  of  Charles 
11.  begins  the  i)eriod  of  French  influence  upon  English  litera- 
ture,—  an  influence  that  was  not  effectually  broken  until  the 
time  of  the  French  Revolution,  one  hundred  and  thirty  years 
afterward.  The  literary  influence  of  France,  we  should  have 
felt  sooner  if  we  had  been  less  intent  upon  our  own  affairs 
during  the  civil  wars  and  Commonwealth ;  for  the  foundations 
of  it  were  laid  while  Charles  I.  was  our  king.  Precisely  what 
was  the  literar}'  influence  of  France  upon  England  ma^'  be  best 
gathered  from  a  glance  at  Boileau's  "  Art  of  Poetrj'  "  ("  L'Art 
Poetique  "),  in  which,  though  it  did  not  appear  until  1672,  are 
expressed  the  genius  and  the  limitations  of  French  literature  at 
this  time.  Its  four  cantos  embodied  the  main  doctrine  of 
Boileau,  the  Poet  of  Good  Sense.  In  idea  and  execution  it 
was  inspired  by  Horace's  "  Art  of  Poetrj* ;  "  but  its  polished 
maxims,  applied  specially  to  French  poetry,  are  more  S3'stem- 
aticall}'  arranged.  The  order  of  its  cantos  is:  —  1.  General 
rules,  with  a  short  digression  on  the  history  of  French  poetry 
fit>m  Villon  to  Malherbe.  2.  Rules  and  characteristics  of  the 
eclogue,  eleg}',  ode,  sonnet,  epigram,  balade,  madrigal,  satire, 
and  vaudeville.  3.  Rules  of  tragedy,  comed}',  and  epic.  4. 
General  advice  to  poets  on  the  use  of  their  powers ;  choice  of  a 
critic ;  origin,  rise,  and  decline  of  poetry ;  praise  of  Louis  XIV. 
The  critical  shortcomings  of  this  work,  which  ma}*  be  said  to 
have  given  the  law  for  some  years  to  French  and  English 
literature,  nearl}^  all  proceed  fit)m  a  wholesome  but  too  servile 
r^ard  for  the  example  of  the  ancient  classic  writers.  The 
chief  authors  of  Greece  and  Rome  were  to  be  as  much  the 
models  of  good  literature  as  the  Latin  language  was  a  standard 
of  right  speech.     This  led,  indeed,  to  a  sound  contempt  of 
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itj-  trirlalilies,  but  it  left  the  critic  with  faint  powers  of 

I  for  a.  Dant«,  n  Shakespeare,   or  n  Millon.     BuUeaa 

in  htodored  by  it  from  perceiWng  how  fsir  Terence  wi 

hiiirpassed  by  his  friend  Moliere.     His  discipline  thus  tentli 

lobviouslj'  to  the  creation  of  nii  artificial  taste  for  forma  of 

beet  writing,  excellent  in  ibemsetves,  but  as  means  of  perfe 

■expression  better  suited  to  the  genius  of  the  French  than 

fthe  English  people.     lie  was  a  true  Frenchman,  and  EngUalil 

writers  erred  by  imitation  even  of  bis  excellence,  in  adoiiting 

too  readily  for  a  nation  Germanic  in  origin  and  language  forma 

that  harmonized  better  witb  the  mind  and  language  of  a  Latin 

Lrace.     But,  at  the  same  time,  they  shared  with  their  neighbors 

Kthe  benefit  of  assent  to  the  appeal  in  his  "  L'Art  Poetique 

■ibehalf  of  plain  good  sense  against  the  faded  extravagances  of 

pjat  period  of  Italian  influence  from  which  life  and  health 

lepartcd: 

"  £:vltons  ces  eicKs.     LatssonB  k  I'ltatie 
De  tons  ces  faux  brillanta  I'^clataoto  folic. 
Tout  Joit  Leudre  au  Bon  Sens." 

■These  lines  declare  the  living  spirit  of  the  poem,  in  which, 
Iwe  are  to  see  only  in  one  foremost  work  the  altered  teiniior  of 
^generation,  it  may  especially  be  said  that  the  period  of  Italian 
(infiuence  ended,  and  French  inQueiicc  became  supremo. 

,  We  are  now,  therefore,  to  find  in  English  literature  a  rii 
e  of  critics  who  test  every  thing  by  Latin  forms.    Tlie  Ei 
li  must  be,  for  dignity,  as  Latin  as  i>o3siblo  in  structure, 
so  the  French  had  determined.     That  was  ohedicnco 
them  in  the  letter,  not  in  tlio  spirit.     In  ori^n  and  Btnidt 
their  language  was  chiefly  Latin :  they,  therefore,  other  thii 
being  equal,  preferred  words  of  Latin  origin.      In  origin 
Btnicture,  our  language  is  Teutonic ;  and  hod  we  really  foUowetl 
French  example,  we  should,  otiier  things  being  equal,  ha\'c  jire- 
.  ferret!  words   of  Teutonic   origin.     Critics   now    alnunded    in 
jFrancc,  and  on  era  of  eriticiam,  rather  tlian  of  creation,  was 


oa 
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ut  to  begin  in  England. 


One  of  llipso  nt'w  Riij;ll»h  crillca  was  Thomas  Rjrmer,  boni 
ulucntvil  at  CiuiibridgR  and  at  Gray's  Inn,  who  apiilluil  frai 
to  English  literature,  by  publUbliig,  curly  In  lUTS,  "TUe  Ti 
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dies  of  the  Last  Age  Considered  and  Examin'd  by  the  Practice  of 
the  Ancients,  and  by  the  Common  Sense  of  all  Ages.  In  a  Letter  to 
Fleetwood  Shepheard,  Esq.*'  The  plays  here  suggested  for  criticism 
were  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  "Rollo,"  "King  and  No  King,"  and 
"Maid's  Tragedy;"  Shakespeare's  "Othello"  and  "Julius  Csesar;" 
and  Ben  Jonson's  "  Catiline."  But  Rymer  brought  his  letter  to  an  end 
when  he  had  criticised  the  three  plays  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and 
summed  up  with  this  opinion  of  the  noblest  epoch  of  dramatic  literature 
in  the  world's  history:  "I  have  thought  our  poetry  of  the  last  age  as 
rude  as  our  architecture;  one  cause  thereof  might  be,  that  Aristotle's 
treatise  of  poetry  has  been  so  little  studied  amongst  us."  Mr.  Rymer 
reserved  the  discussion  of  the  other  plays,  and  said,  "  With  the  remain- 
ing tragedies  I  shall  also  send  you  some  reflections  on  that  'Paradise 
Lost'  of  Milton's  which  some  are  pleas'd  to  call  a  poem,  and  assert  rime 
against  the  slender  sophistry  wherewith  he  attacques  it."  Mr.  Rymer 
called  the  poetry  of  times  before  the  French  influence  came  in  "  rude  as 
our  architecture."  The  new  polite  taste  condemned  also  Gothic  archi- 
tecture, because  it  was  not  based  on  Greek  or  Roman  models.  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral,  at  this  time  being  rebuilt  after  the  fire  of  London,  is 
our  noblest  result  of  the  classical  Renaissance  that  in  architecture  began 
in  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  and  had  Inigo  Jones  for  its  leader. 

4i  Upon  passing  into  the  Second  Half  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century  we  meet  with  several  poets,  who,  like  Milton,  were  but 
continuing  literary  labors  which  they  had  entered  upon  during 
the  first  half  of  that  centur3^  The  most  notable  of  these  poets 
are  Waller,  Cowley,  Butler,  Marvell,  and  Davenant. 

XSdmnnd  IValler  was  born  in  1605,  at  Coleshill,  Herts. 
His  father  died  in  his  infancy,  and  left  him  an  income  of  thirty- 
five  hundred  pounds  a  year ;  say,  ten  thousand  in  present  value. 
His  mother  was  John  Hampden's  sister.  He  was  educated  at 
Eton  and  Cambridge,  entered  Parliament  when  young,  and  soon 
became  known  at  court  as  a  poet.  He  added  to  his  wealth  by 
marrying  a  city  heiress,  who  died  in  1630,  leaving  Waller  a 
gay  courtier  of  five  and  twenty,  writing  verse-worship  of  the 
Earl  of  Leicester's  eldest  daughter.  Lady  Dorothea  Sidney,  as 
Sacharissa,  and  of  another  lady  of  the  court,  perhaps  Lady 
Sophia  Murray,  as  Amoret.  The  lady  whom  he  took  as  second 
wife  has  no  place  in  his  verses.  In  the  civil  wars,  Waller  at 
first  took  part  with  his  kinsman  Hampden ;  but  he  opposed  aboli- 
tion of  Episcopacy,  showed  good  will  to  the  king,  spoke  freely 
in  the  Parliament, — by  which  he  was  sent,  in  1642,  as  one  of 
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Ethe   com miasi oners    to   tlie    kin^   at    Oxford,  —  and,    in    1643, 
*  plotteil  agaiusl  it.     Hu    saved    himself  igiiobly,  and    escaped, 
adcr 3  yeai's  impriaoninent,  with  a  fine  of  ten  thousand  pounds 
and  exile  to  France,  where  he  lived  chiefly  at  Rouen.     He 
relumed  to  England  al>ont  ICrjS,  and  was  received  into  favor 
I'liy  Cromwell,  to  whom  the  poet  addressed  a  "Panegj'tic."     On 
B  return  of  Cliarles,  he  adapted  himself  with  equal  facility  to 
V  order  of  things ;  wrote  verses  of  welcome  to  the  king : 
I  and  in  his  love-songs  and  occasional  work  for  the  stage  j-iclded 
I  easily  to  the  shallow  and  ignoble  fashions  of  tlie  time.     He  died 
in  1687,  aged  eightj'-two ;  and  had  then,  and  for  a  gooil  while 
altcrwards,  a  preposterous  reputation  as  "the  first  refiitcr  of 
English  poetry." 

S.  Atoaham  Ctmrley  was  bom  in  1618,  after  the  death 

of  his  father,  who  was  a  grocer  in  London.     His  mother,  wlio 

lived  to  be  eighty,  stni^led  to  educate  liim  well ;  and  he  got  his 

fii-st  impulse  to  poetry  as  a  chUd  Aom  Spenser,  whose  works  lay 

in  his  motlier's  parlor.     His  moUier  got  him  into  Westminster 

School,  where   ho  wrote  a  pastoral  comedy  called  "  Love's 

Riddle ;  "  and  in  his  fifteenth  yeai'  (in  1633)  appeared  Cowley's 

"  Poetical  Blossoma,"  with  a  portrait  of  the  author  at  the  age 

of  thirteen,  and  including  "The  Tiagical  History  of  PjTamas 

and  Thishc,"  written  at  the  age  of  ten,  and  "Constantia  and 

Fhiletus,"  written  at  tlic  age  of  twelve.     In  1G3C  he  went  to 

Cambridge.     In  1638  the  play  of  "  Love's  Riddle,"  written  at 

school,  was  published ;  and  in  1639  a  Latin  comedy.  "  NaufVa- 

gimn  Joculare,"  acted  at  Trinity  College  in  that  year.     At  tite 

banning  of  tbe  civil  war,  Cowley's  play  of  "The  Guardian  " 

was  acted  before  tlic  prince  as  be  passed  through  Cambridge. 

'  Jit  1G43,  Abraham  Cowley,  M.A.,  ejected  from  Cambridge,  went 

I  to   St.  John's   College,  Oxfoitl,  and  wrote  satire  against  the 

iritans.     He  went  afterwards  with  the  queen  to  Paris,  aiid 

I  -was  employed  in  ciphering  and  deciphering  letters  between  Ucr 

1  and  Uio  king.     His  love-poems  appeared  in   1G47,  under  tbe 

I  title  of  "The   Mistress."     They  are  musical,  ingeniona,  and 

I  A'ee  in  tone,  but  strictly  works  of  imagination.     It  fs  snlil  that 

^wley  waa  in  love  hut  once,  and  tliat  he  was  then  too  shy  to 

Itcll  his  jiasakin.     He  remained  in  Prance  till  IGo6,  nml  ihrn 
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returned  to  England,  was  taken  prisoner  by  messengers  in 
search  for  another  man,  and  released  upon  security  given  for 
him  by  a  friend.  He  remained  quietly  in  London  till  the  death 
of  Cromwell ;  published  in  1656,  in  folio,  the  first  edition  of  his 
**  Works,"  declaring  in  the  preface  that  his  desire  had  been 
for  some  3'ears  past,  and  did  still  vehemently  continue,  to 
retire  himself  to  some  of  the  American  plantations,  and  for- 
sake this  world  forever.  In  1657  he  was  made  M.D.  of  Oxford  ; 
and  with  a  poet's  sense  of  the  charm  of  science,  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  botany.  Dr.  Cowley  took  a  lively  in- 
terest in  the  fellowship  of  men  of  science,  and  the  best  way 
of  advancing  scientific  knowledge.  At  the  death  of  Cromwell 
he  retumed  to  France,  but  upon  the  Restoration  he  came  home 
again.  He  was  neglected  by  the  court,  and  owed  his  means  of 
retirement  to  the  good  will  of  Lord  St.  Albans,  whom  he  had 
served  as  secretary,  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  His 
**  Cutter  of  Coleman  Street,"  which  was  his  juvenile  play  of 
*^  The  Guardian  "  in  an  altered  form,  was  censured  as  a  satire 
upon  the  king's  party.  He  was  also  guilty  of  an  ode  in  which 
Bratus  was  honored,  and  it  is  said  that  a  request  to  the  king 
for  some  recognition  of  his  faithf\il  service  to  the  royal  family 
in  its  adversity  was  met  by  Charles  II.  with  the  answer,  ^'  Mr. 
Cowley's  pardon  is  his  reward."  He  published  in  1662  two 
books  in  Latin  verse  ^^  Of  Plants,"  which  sang  of  herbs  in 
the  manner  of  the  elegies  by  Ovid  and  Tibullus.  Four  other 
books  were  added :  two  upon  flowers,  in  the  various  measures 
of  Catullus  and  Horace ;  and  two  upon  trees,  in  the  manner 
of  Villi's  **  Greoi^cs."  The  last  book  is  patriotic  and  politi- 
cal. The  British  oak,  in  an  assembl}'  of  the  trees,  enlarges 
upon  the  king's  troubles  and  the  beginning  of  the  Dutch  War. 
This  work,  ^^  Plantarmn,  Libri  VI.,"  was  first  published  complete 
with  Cowley's  other  Latin  poems,  in  1668.  He  translated  two 
of  Pindar's  odes,  the  Second  Olympic  and  the  Thii-d  Nemean, 
turned  into  a  Pindaric  ode  the  thirtj'-fourth  chapter  of  Isaiah, 
and  wrote  odes  of  his  own  in  the  same  manner.  He  had  a 
lively  fancy  and  a  generous  mind,  capable  of  real  elevation  of 
thought,  although  for  high  flight  as  a  poet  his  wings  were  too 
much  clogged  with  ornament.    He  died  in  July^  1667,  the  year 


at  tlM       1 


publication  of  tliat  "Annus  Mirabilis"  in  which  the 

Tiling  even  of  Drjrfen  still  had  traces  of  the  Later  Euphuism. 

I  £at  the  Pindaric  o<]g,  as  an  imitation  from  the  ancients,  became 

I  one  of  the  recognized  forma  of  verse  under  the  new  influence. 

Mcitlier  Cowley  nor  any  other  of  these  new  wiiters  of  Pindarics 

I  came  near  to  Ben  Joneon,  whose  noble  "  Hnilaric  Ode  on  the 

Death   of  Sir   11,  Morison "  was  true  to  tlie   ancient   motlel. 

But  now,  if  a  poet,  bound  by  rule,  anrt  condemned  to  the  heroic 

I  couplet  OS  the  safe  classical  measure,  wished  for  a  little  liberty 

Iful  in  metre  and  audacious  in  thought,  he  could  still  bo 

polite  and  classical  by  taking  out  his  freedom  under  shadow  of 

the  name  of  a  Pindaric  ode. 

Cowley  remained  true  to  his  opinions  on  the  great  COnfii<A 
Ms  time ;  but  he  had  nothing  in  common  with  the  intelli 
foppery  of  the  Restoration,  or  witli  the  course  of  life  at  ih» 
court  of  Charles  II.  He  passed,  therefore,  his  last  seven  or 
eightyears  by  the  Thames,  in  "  calm  of  mind,  all  passion  spent," 
away  from  the  stir  of  London,  lli'st  at  Burn-Klms,  where  he  had 
a  dangerous  fever,  and  then  at  Chertsey.  The  wise  thoughlful- 
DGSs  of  these  last  years  is  shown  by  Cowley*s  "  Essays  in  V'erw 
and  Prose."  Although  he  was  a  man  who  found  much  pleasure 
in  solitude,  and  is  said  often  to  have  left  the  room  nben  a 
woman  entered,  he  animated  these  essays  with  the  love  of  liberty 
in  a  social  form.  Solitude  meant  liberty  to  think.  "  llie  first 
Minister  of  State,"  said  Cowley,  "  has  not  so  much  business  in 
public  as  the  wise  man  has  in  private."  The  private  station, 
not  in  bonds  to  poverty  nor  under  the  restraints  of  nrtilicial 
form,  was  his  ideal  of  a  freeman's  life :  "  with  so  much  knowl- 
edge and  love  of  piety  and  philosophy  (that  is,  of  the  study  of 
God's  laws  and  of  his  creatures)  as  may  alford  him 
enough  never  to  l>e  idle,  tlioiigh  without  business ;  aud  never' 
be  melancholy,  tliough  without  sin  or  vanity."  And  again: 
"  U  IKb  Bhoitid  a  well-«nlsr'd  poem  bo 
(In  which  he  only  liUe  the  while 
Who  juliia  Inie  prulll  wilh  th«  best  dellglit), 
Thu  mora  heroic  stmin  lei  other*  tuki'. 
Mine  Ihu  Pliiilnric  nny  I'll  niukn; 

Tlie  mailer  shall  be  gmve,  Iba  numbvn  loose  nuJ  tnx. 
It  Bhall  not  keep  one  Mttlud  iwce  vf  lime, 
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In  the  same  tune  it  shall  not  always  dume, 

Kor  shall  each  day  just  to  his  neighbor  rhyme. 

A  thousand  liberties  it  shall  dispense, 

And  yet  shall  manage  all  without  offence 

Or  to  the  sweetness  of  the  sound,  or  greatness  of  the  sense." 

One  souroe  of  the  charm  of  Cowley's  Essays  is  that  they  came 
straight  from  the  heart,  and  that  there  is  this  unity  of  thought 
in  their  variety  of  treatment.  Whatever  his  theme — Liberty, 
or  Solitude,  or  Obscurity,  or  Greatness,  or  Avarice,  or  the 
Dangers  of  an  Honest  Man  in  Much  Company,  or  the  Shortness 
of  Life  and  the  Uncertaint}'  of  Riches,  or  Nature  in  the  Fields 
and  in  the  Garden,  or  if  he  was  only  giving  verse  translation  of 
Claudian's  "  Old  Man  of  Verona,"  Horace's  **  Country  Mouse," 
or  those  lines  from  the  second  book  of  Virgil's  "G^orgics" 
which  b^n  "O  fortunatos  nimium,"  or  Martial's  **Vis  fieri 
liber?" — the  theme  is  always  one,  —  Peace  in  the  form 
of  life  which  gives  the  highest  Freedom  to  fit  use  of  a  full 
mind. 

Henry  Vanghan  (b.  1021;  d.  1695)  studied  at  Oxford,  and  spent 
his  life  as  a  physician  in  Wales.  His  published  writings  are  *'  Poems, 
with  the  Tenth  Satire  of  Juvenal  Englished,''  1646;  '*Silex  Scintillans," 
1650;  "Olor  Iscanus,"  1651;  "The  Mount  of  Olives,"  1652;  **Flores 
SoUtudinis,"  1654;  and  '' Thalia  Rediviva,  The  Pastimes  and  Diversions 
of  a  Country  Muse,''  1678. 

6L  In  excuse  for  the  king's  indifference  to  Cowley,  it  may  be 
said  that  as  there  was  no  possible  accord  in  the  \'ibration  of  the 
two  minds,  one  could  get  no  tone  out  of  the  other.  Why,  then, 
did  Charles  also  neglect  Saxnnel  Butler,  who  aided  the  court 
party  with  lively  jest  against  the  Puritans,  and  was  in  much 
need  of  friendly  patronage?  Charles  shone  in  shallow  mimicry 
of  earnest  men,  and  could  put  all  his  mind  into  the  telling  of  an 
idle  story ;  he  enjoyed  ridicule  of  his  adversaries,  and  he  there- 
fore found  much  to  enjoy  in  ^^  Hudibras."  But  it  was  the  work 
of  a  man  who  labored  and  read,  and  who  liked  work.  His 
Majesty  liked  sauntering  through  life.  He  preferred  the  com- 
pany of  Killigrew  and  men  whose  jests  were  idle ;  but  even 
then  he  was  apt  to  forget  their  faces  if  they  were  a  week  out 
of  his  sight,  and  Butler  was  too  proud  to  stand  in  the  throng  of 
the  court  suitors.    Samuel  Butler  was  bom  in  February,  1612, 


at  Strensham,  Worcestcrehirc,  tlic  fifth  of  seven  eluWrcn  of  a 
small  farmer,  who  had  sent  him  to  the  college  school  at  Wovi«3- 
ter.  He  b^an  life  as  clerk  to  a  justice  of  the  iieace,  Tbomas 
Jclfcries,  of  Earl's  Croombc.  and  he  then  amused  himself  with 
music  and  painting.  Probably  at  this  time  he  compiled  in  law 
French  a  complete  eyUabus  of  "Coke  uixtn  Littleton;"  there 
also  existed  in  Butler's  handwriting  a  French  Dictionary,  com- 
piled and  transcribed  bj-  him.  Afterwai-ds  Duller  came  into 
the  service  of  the  Eail  of  Kent,  at  Wrest,  in  Bcdfordshii-e. 
He  was  then  about  scvcntecQ.  Seldcn,  acting  as  solicitor  and 
Btevrard  to  the  family,  employed  Sutler  to  write  and  translate 
for  him.  Here  Butler  liad  access  to  books,  and  must  have 
an  active  and  attentive  reader.  After  sevci-al  years  at  Wi 
he  passed  into  the  service  of  Sir  Samuel  Luke,  at  Wood 
or  Cople  Hoo  Farm,  three  miles  fi-om  Bcdfoitl.  Sir  Samuel 
Luke  was  a  wealthy  man,  justice  of  the  peace,  colonel  in  the 
army  of  the  Parliament,  and  member  for  Bedroitishire  in  the 
Long  Parliament,  .Sir  Samuel  Luke  and  his  Puritan  IVicnda 
seem  to  have  suggested  to  Bntlcr  his  burlesque  poem ;  indeed, 
Butler,  in  closing  the  first  canto  of  his  Urst  part,  indicated  Ha 
Samuel  Luke  in  a  blank,  when  he  metie  "  Iludibms,"  preparii 
"  to  keep  the  peace  'twixt  dog  nntX  bear,"  aay: 

"  "Tls  sung  tliere  ia  a.  valiiint  Maineluko 
In  [orelga  land,  yclfpM  — 
To  whom  we  )i&va  been  otl  i^ompucd 
For  person,  parts,  adib-ess,  aiiU  beard; 
Both  equal  1 J  reputed  stout. 
And  Ell  tlie  sanio  Cause  both  hnvc  fought. 
He  ofl.  Iti  sitcl)  nttpmpls  na  theM, 
Came  oS  wllh  glory  and  succnn ; 
Nor  will  we  tall  in  th'  exM^ution 
For  waul  of  equul  resolution." 

I  After  Uifi  Restomtion,  Butler  wna  made  secretary  to  Lord 
'  Wry,  and  steward  of  Uiillow  Castle ;  for  Lord  Carbery,  Joi 
Taylor's  IViemI,  had  Itecomo  Loi-d  Pi-esident  of  Wale«. 
Ludlow  Castle,  ButUu-  prepaml  for  the  press  the  first  |>art 
"  Hudibias,"  which  ap]Jeared  In  1062.  Aa  a  burlesque  romi 
it  ia  iu  the  octosyllabic  rhyme  tA'  our  old  metrical  rumsi 
I  viUi  a  iVeqiient  uae  of  extra  ayllnblca  fbr  comto  double 
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treble  rhymes,  like  those  which  have  kept  alive  the  name  of 
Alexander  Ross : 

*'  There  was  an  ancient  sage  philosopher 
That  had  read  Alexander  Ross  over, 
And  swore  the  world,  as  he  could  prove, 
Was  made  of  fighting  and  of  love." 

So  Batler,  at  the  opening  of  ^^  Hadibras/'  spoke  of  the  times 
**  when  dvic  fury  first  grew  high," 

"  And  pulpit,  drum  ecclesiastic. 
Was  beat  with  fist  instead  of  a  stick." 

So  of  the  stocks,  described  as  a  castle : 

**  In  all  the  fabric 
You  shall  not  see  one  stone  nor  a  brick." 

Or  the  single  rhyme  could  be  made  whimsically^  as 

''  If  animal,  both  of  us  may 
As  justly  pass  for  bears  as  they; 
For  we  are  animals  no  less, 
Although  of  different  specieses." 

The  form  of  Butler's  mock  heroic  was  influenced  by  his  reading 
of  ''  Don  Quixote,"  whom  he  quoted  now  and  then.  '^  Don 
Quixote  "  had  been  translated  by  Thomas  Shelton,  from  an 
Italian  version,  and  first  published  in  two  quarto  volumes,  in 
1612  and  1620,  afterwards  in  one  folio  volume,  In  1652.  Hudi- 
bras,  on  a  horse  dearly  related  to  Rosinante,  went  ^'  a  colonel- 
ling  "  as  a  Presbyterian  Quixote,  and  had  his  Sancho  in  Squire 
Ealpho,  through  whom  Butler  caricatured  the  Independents. 
In  the  debates  between  Hudibras  and  his  squire,  the  points  of 
difference  between  Presbyterians  and  Independents  are  touched 
lightl}^;  and  what  story  there  is  proceeds,  in  good  romance 
fashion,  no  faster  than  Chaucer's  '^  Sir  Thopas."  But  the 
whimsical  diak^^es^  descriptions,  and  turns  of  fanc}'  that  make 
up  the  poem,  sparkle  with  keen  wit  applied  incessantl}'  to  the 
real  life  and  deeper  thought  of  England  in  its  da}'.  The  man 
of  true  genius  never  spends  his  energ}'  on  the  mere  outward 
fashions  of  his  time.  The  story  of  the  first  part  of  the  poem 
told  how  Sir  Hudibras  and  Ralpho  went  forth  to  make  an  end 
of  a  bear-baiting,  were  drubbed  in  battle  with  the  folk  concerned 
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I  In  the  bear-baiting,  but  were  left,  by  llie  escape  of  the  bear, 
I  masters  of  tlie  field  and  of  a  one-leggeii  fitliller,  whom  they 
I  carried  off  and  put  in  the  stocks.  Tlie  escaped  boar  hai-ing 
been  rescued,  his  friends  came  in  search  of  the  warriors,  beset 
the  house  of  Iludibras,  and  when  he  cnme  out  with  Ralpho 
betimes  in  the  morning,  being  stirred  by  a  sense  of  Tictory  to 
present  himself  with  new  hope  to  a  disdainful  widow  who  had 
goods  and  chattels,  he  was  in  trouble  again,  and  finally  van- 
quished in  single  combat  by  a  woman.  Trulla  then  claimed 
his  arms,  adorned  liim  with  her  petticoat,  caused  Iludibras  and 
Balpho  to  be  put  in  the  stocks  from  which  the  one-legged  fid- 
dler was  released.  So  they  were  left,  Presbyterian  and  Inde- 
pendent, in  high  argument  together  about  ajTioda.  There  was 
no  book  so  popular  at  court  as  "  Hudibras  "  when  it  came  out. 

SThe  king  quoted  its  couplets;  I^ord  Clarendon  hung  Bntler's 
portrait  on  his  wall ;  it  was,  as  Fepys  records,  the  book  most 
in  fashion - 
The  second  part,  equally  popular,  appeared  in  1664.  Butler 
married,  but  not  money.  Tlie  king  and  court  did  nothing  for 
him;  and,  according  to  one  account,  which  bas  been  disputed, 
ho  was  saved  from  absolute  starvation  only  by  the  liberality 
of  a  bencher  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Wilham  Longuevillc, 
wlio  at  last  paid  for  bis  funeral.  The  discredit  of  this  neg- 
lect was  felt  by  other  men  of  genius  who  were  Butler's  con- 
temporaries. Dryden,  in  asking  for  unpaid  arrears  of  bia 
own  salary',  wrote,  "It  is  enough  for  one  age  to  have 
lectcd  Mr.  Cowley,  and  staived  Mr.  Butler."  Otway,  Dot  U 
before  he  died  in  hunger,  wrote  in  the  prologue  to  R  play : 
"  Tell  'em  how  Spenser  died,  how  Cowley  mourned, 
How  Butler's  faiUi  and  Ben-ice  were  retunied." 
And  Oldham  aske<I,  "On  Butler,  who  can  think  without  Joi 
rage?"  Alter  publishing  two  parta  of  "Iludibras," 
turned  &om  bis  lalrar  sick  at  heart.  Tlicre  was  an  inUnnl^ 
fourteen  years,  during  which  he  li\'efl  in  oliscurity,  befiir«  1^ 
third  |inrl  appeared,  in  lfi78 ;  and  hp  died  in  September,  16( 
7.  Andrew  Marvell,  born  in  November,  1020,  was  e 
ft  clergj-man  who  was  master  of  the  Grammar  School  at  I 
ton-iij>on-IluIl.    He  was  sent  at  fourteen  to  Trinity  College,  C 
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bridge.  He  graduated  as  B.A.  in  I6389  and  about  1642  went 
abroad,  spending  four  3'ears  in  foreign  traveL  After  his  return 
he  was  at  BilbrougU,  in  Yorkshire,  teaching  languages  to  the 
only  daughter  of  Lord  Fairfax ;  and  his  first  poems  were  upon 
the  Hill  and  Grove  at  Bilbrough  and  uix>n  the  House  at  Ntin- 
Appleton,  another  scat  of  Fairfax's,  in  Yorkshire.  In  1G53, 
Milton  recommended  the  appointment  of  Marvell  as  his  assist- 
ant secretaiy,  but  at  that  time  without  success.  He  described 
him,  both  from  report  and  personal  converse,  as  of  ^'  sii^ular 
desert ;  '*  told  tliat  he  had  been  four  years  abroad,  in  Holland, 
France,  Italy,  and  Spain,  knew  the  languages  of  those  countries, 
and  was  well  read  in  Latin  and  Greek.  With  characterisUc 
kindliness,  Milton  added  to  his  recommendation  of  young 
Marvell:  "This,  m}' lord,  I  write  sincerely,  without  an}'  other 
end  than  to  perform  m}'  dut}'  to  the  public  in  helping  them 
to  an  humble  servant ;  laying  aside  those  jealousies  and  that 
emulation  which  mine  own  condition  might  suggest  to  me  by 
bringing  in  such  a  coadjutor." 

Milton  sent,  in  1654,  his  "  Second  Defence  for  the  People  of 
England  "  to  Cromwell  by  Andrew  Marvell's  hand  ;  and  in  1657 
Cromwell  made  Marvell  tutor  to  young  Mr.  Dutton,  the  son  of 
an  old  friend  who  had  died  leaving  the  Protector  his  boy's 
guardian.  Andrew  Mar\'ell's  quality  had  now  made  itself 
known,  and  in  the  same  year,  1657,  he  obtained  the  office  of 
assistant  secretaiy  to  Milton  for  the  foreign  c<»Tespondence. 
What  was  written  officially  for  foreigners  was  Latin ;  but  un- 
official correspondence  and  conversation  in  the  chief  languages 
of  Euroi^e  would  be  required  also,  and  for  this  Milton  and 
Marvell  were  both  qualified. 

Andrew  Mar\'ell,  wlio  had  followed  Cromwell's  career  with 
his  Terse,  was  among  those  who  sincerely  mourned  that  great 
man's  death.  Under  the  Restoration,  Marrell  surrendered 
neither  to  the  social  nor  to  tlie  political  corruption  of  the  time. 
He  represented  Hull  in  Parliament,  and  fought  for  liberty  of 
conscience  with  satire,  the  one  weapon  effective  among  triflers 
In  high  places.  According  to  the  custom  of  an  older  time,  Hull 
paid  its  members;  and  private  news-letters  then  fomishing 
what  we  find  now  in  the  newspapers,  Marvell  maintained  a 
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steady  correspond  en  oe  with  his  constituents,  sending  atmosE 
every  poat-nigtit  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  Parliament. 
He  seldom  or  never  sixike  in  the  House ;  but  his  pen  was  a 
known  power.  Indolent  King  Charles  relished  the  sharpness 
or  it,  although  liis  own  follies  and  rices  were  not  spai-ed.  The 
court  porty  would  have  been  glad  to  secure  the  one  lively 
satirist  who  was  not  on  their  own  side.  Lord  Danhy  found  his 
way  np  to  MarvcU's  second  floor  in  a  comt  leading  fVom  tba 
fitrand,  with  message  of  regard  from  the  king,  and  exprcs^qn. 
of  his  Majesty's  desire  to  scr\-e  him.  JIan'ell  answered 
his  Majesty  had  it  not  in  his  jiower  to  se^^■e  him.  When  a 
place  at  court  was  suggested,  JlaiTell  replied  that  if  he  accepted 
it  he  must  cither  be  nngratefiil  to  the  king  in  opiwsing  court 
measures,  or  a  traitor  to  his  country  in  complying  with  them. 
His  JIajesty  must  believe  him  a  loyal  subject,  and  tnie  to  th« 
king's  real  interest  in  remaining  indci>endent.  Lord  Danby 
ended  with  offer  of  a  present  of  a  thousand  jiounds  from  bis 
Majesty,  and  lliat  was  refused  aa  fiindy.  In  one  of  his  verse 
satires,  "  Hodge's  Vision  from  the  Slonument.  December, 
167n,"  the  member  for  Hull  refers  to  the  bribeiy  of  members 
of  Parliamont: 

"See  how  In  bumble  guise  the  slavea  advance 
To  telt  &  tale  of  anny,  and  of  France, 
Whilit  prouil  pren^ative  hi  scornful  guiae, 
Their  teu,  love,  duty,  danger  Ai>e%  deaplae. 
There,  in  a  brllwd  conunillee,  llioy  contrive 
'  To  give  our  birthrights  to  premgBiive; 
Give,  ilid  I  sny?    They  sell,  and  sell  so  dear 
Tliat  half  each  tax  D:iuby  distributes  then. 
Danhj,  'lis  fit  the  price  no  grent  sbntl  be. 
They  soil  rollgiou,  sell  llieir  liberty." 
Marvel!  told  the  king  in  his  verse,  that,  aa  the  astronomer  de- 
scribed 8|M)ta  in  tlie  sun.  \k  loy^tfHk|nbed  his  faults,  and 
ixtinted  out  that  those  who  seeij^'^^^tirtiei'!^  were  but  bia 
disease.     lie  ntlo  •  w 
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Let  him  get  rid  of  his  *'  scratching  courtiers  " —  "  The  smallest 
viermin  make  the  greatest  waste" — let  him  choose  for  his 
companions  and  counsellors  generous  men  too  noble  to  flatter, 
and  too  rich  to  steal : 

**  Where  few  the  number,  choice  is  there  less  hard ; 
Give  us  this  court,  and  rule  without  a  guard." 

The  spots  in  the  sun  were  assuredly'  not  spared  in  Marvell's 
rhymes.  In  the  dialogue  between  the  horses  of  the  two  statues, 
that  of  Charles  I.  at  Charing  Cross,  set  up  by  Lord  Danb}"^, 
and  that  of  Charles  II.  at  Woolchurch,  set  up  by  Sir  Robert 
Viner,  they  agreed  in  lament 

"  To  see  Dei  Gratia  writ  on  the  throne. 
And  the  king's  wicked  life  say,  ^  God  there  is  none.' " 

The  horse  of  Charing  said  to  the  horse  of  Woolchurch : 

**  Thy  rider  puts  no  man  to  death  in  his  wrath, 
But  is  buried  alive  in  lust  and  in  sloth; " 

and  thought  he  ^'  had  rather  bear  Nero  than  Sardanapalus." 

**  Woolehureh.    What  is  thy  opinion  of  James,  Duke  of  York  ? 
Charing,  The  same  that  the  frogs  had  of  Jupiter's  stork. 

With  the  Turk  in  his  head,  and  the  Pope  in  his  heart, 
Father  Patrick's  disciples  will  make  England  smart 
If  e'er  he  be  king  1  know  Britain's  doom, 
We  must  all  to  a  stake,  or  be  converts  to  Rome. 
Ah  Tudor!  ah  Tudor!  of  Stuarts  enough; 
None  ever  reigned  like  old  Bess  in  the  rufC." 

And  presently  we  have  this  question  and  answer : 

"  *  But  canst  thou  devise  when  thfngs  will  be  mended  ?  * 
'When  the  reign  of  the  line  of  the  Stuarts  is  ended.' ''  . 

So  spoke  the  verse  of  Marvell,  whose  satire  both  in  verse  and 
prose  dealt  only  with  the  vital  questions  of  his  time.  Thus, 
when  Samuel  Parker  not  only  attacked  the  Nonconformists,  but 
argued  for  the  supreme  power  of  a  king  to  bind  the  consciences 
of  his  subjects,  he  brought  Andrew  Marvell  down  in  unmerciful 
prose  satire  on  himself  and  his  cause.  Mars'ell  never  lost  sight 
of  the  principle  for  which  he  was  contending  in  the  form  of 
battle  then  most  likely  to  prevail.  Simply  direct  reasoning 
would  have  been  read  only  by  those  who  agreed  with  it  already, 
r.      bat  tii6  Worrying  of  Doctor  Pkrker  and  his  cause  with  reason  in 
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the  form  of  a  ehrefrd  bantering  satire,  not  free  from  a  coai'seucsa 

I  aud  rough  persoiiulity  more  pleasant  and  convincing  then  than 

I  now,  was  a  delightful  spectacle  even  to  Doctor  Parker's  friends. 

f  There  was  no  better  way  of  knocking  the  support  from  under  a 

slmllow  and  intemperate  apostle  of  a  king's  right  to  direct  the 

consciences  of  his  people.     Anthony  a  Wood  says  that  Parker 

"judged  it  more  prudent  to  laj-  down  the  cudgels  than  to  enter 

the  lists  again  with  an  UDtowardJy  combatant,  bo  hugely  vn 

I  versed   and    experienced   in   the    then   but   newly  refined 

I  though  much  in  mode  and  fashion  ever  since,  of  sporting 

jeering  buffoonery.      It  was  generally  thought,   however, 

many  of  those  who  were  otherwise  fiivorera  of  Parker's  caul 

that  the  victory  lay  on  Manell's  side,  and  it  wrought  this 

effect  on   Parker,  that    forever  after  it  took  down    his 

I  spirit."     Burnet  says  he  "  withdrew  from  the  town,  and 

I  writing  for  some  years."     But  Samuel  Parker,  who  was 

I  Bishop  of  Oxford  by  James  II..  and  dierl  in  1687,  poured  otf] 

I  his  impotent  rage  against  his  adversary  in  a  Latin  History  of 

his  Own  Time  (from  16(10  to  1680).     '•  De  Rebus  eui  Temporis 

I  Commentariorum  Libri  IV.,"  which  waa  not  printed  until  1726, 

I  appeari'd  in  an  English  translation  by  Thomas  Newlin  in  1727| 

L  and  became  known  as  "  The  Tory  Clironicle."     Mar^ell'a 

f  prose  satire  was  called  forth  about  three  years   later  by 

'  Francis  Turner.      The   Bishop   of  Hereford,    Dr.    Croft, 

published  a  book  urging  forbearance  and  charity  u|»n  all 

contending  parties  in  religion.     This  book,  called  '■  Tlw  N) 

Truth  ;    or,  Ui©  True   State  of  tlie   Primitive   Church :    by 

IlumJiite  Moderator,"  had  been  attacked  witltout  forbearance 

charity  by  Dr.  Turner,  Master  of  St.  John's  College,  Ci 

bridge,   in   "Animadversions   on   tho    Naked  Truth."      That' 

I  was  in  1G76,  when  the  popuhir  new  piny  (printed  in  IGTC)  was 

JEtherego'a   "Man  of   Mode.'"      Mar\ell  at  once   fitted   Dr. 

r  Turner  with  a  character  out  of  it,  as  "  Mr.  Smtrkc  \   or,  the 

Divine  in  Mode,"  and  ogain  chained  home  on  the  court  tftosiy 

with  utlusion  fresh  fVom  tlie  last  new  piny,  and  a  force  of  satire 

I  that  cut  off  ilie  unlucky  Di-.  Turner  from  the  support  and  fcUow- 

[  ship  ho  looked  for.     Marvell  added  to  his  "  Mr.  Smirke  "  "  A 

I  ISliort  Historicsl    I-^say  concerning  Genend  Coondla,  Creeds, 
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and  Impositions  in  Matters  of  Religion."  In  1677  Marvell 
defended  John  Howe  against  three  assailants  of  a  book  of  his 
on  "  Dinne  Prescience ;  "  and  in  the  following  year  he  published 
"  An  Account  of  the  Growth  of  Popery  and  Arbitrary  Grovem- 
ment  in  England."     In  August,  1678,  he  died. 

8.  Sir  William  Davanantp  son  of  an  Oxford  innkeeper, 
was  bom  in  1606,  was  edacated  at  the  Oxford  Grammar  School 
and  at  Lincoln  College,  went  to  court  as  page  to  the  Duchess 
of  Richmond,  and  was  then  in  the  household  of  Fulke  Greville, 
Lcmi  Brooke,  until  the  muixier  of  his  patjron  ia  1628.  Dave- 
nant  then  turned  to  the  stage,  and  began,  in  1629,  with  a  tra- 
gedy, "  Albovine,  King  of  the  Lombards ;  "  followed  next  j-ear 
by  two  plays,  *'  The  Cruel  Brother,"  and  *'  The  Just  Italian." 
In  1634,  he  wrote  a  masque,  "  The  Temple  of  Love,"  to  be  pre- 
sented at  Whitehall  by  the  queen  and  her  ladies.  In  1635,  he 
published,  with  other  poems,  ^'  Madagascai*,"  a  poem  on  an 
adiievement  at  sea  by  Prince  Rupert.  Davenant  remained  in 
favor  at  court  for  his  masques  and  plaj-s ;  and,  after  the  death 
of  Ben  Jonson,  took  his  place.  In  1639,  he  was  made  gov- 
ernor of  the  company  acting  at  the  Cockpit  in  Drury  Lane. 
Outbreak  of  civil  war  brought  him  into  danger.  He  escaped, 
returned,  was  the  Earl  of  Newcastle's  Lieutenant-General  of 
the  Ordnance,  and,  in  1643,  was  knighted  for  his  «ervioe  at  the 
siege  of  Gloucester.  As  an  exile  in  Paris  at  the  end  of  the 
king's  reign,  he  was  wrrting  ^^  Gondibert,"  an  heroic  poem.  He 
was  Hving  with  Lord  Jermyn  in  the  Louvre,  when,  in  January, 
1650,  he  dated  the  ^^  Discourse  upon  Gondibert,  an  Heix>ic 
Poem,"  addressed  to  Thomas  Hobbes,  who  had  been  reading 
the  poem  as  it  was  written.  It  occurred  to  him  to  go  to  tlie 
\oytl  colony  of  Virginia  with  a  bodj*  of  workmen ;  but  the  ves- 
sel in  which  he  sailed  was  taken  by  one  of  the  ships  of  the  Par- 
liament, and  Davenant  was  carried  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  he 
was  imprisoned  in  Cowes  Castle.  There  he  continued  '^  Gondi- 
bert "  to  the  middle  of  the  third  book,  and  as  that  was  half  the 
poem  —  for  his  plan  was  to  have  five  books  answering  to  five 
acts  of  a  play,  with  cantos  answering  to  scenes  —  he  wrote  a 
''  PofitBcript  to  the  Reader,"  dated  ''  Cowes  CasUe,  Oct.  22, 
1650,"  and  sent  it  to  the  press.    With  its  {»refatory  discourse 
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And  postscript  this  half  of  the  poem,  which  was  le 
Appeared  in  1651-  Davenant  waa  brought  to  London  for  trial 
and  bts  life  was  eaved,  some  eay  by  two  aldci-taen  of  Yor 
some  Bay  by  Milton.  Ue  was  detained  a  prisoner  for  two  yei 
but  treated  with  indulgence.  Davenant  and  his  ■'  Gondibert" 
were  laughed  at,  in  1C53,  by  four  writers  of  "  Certain  Verses 
written  by  several  of  tUo  Author's  Friends,  to  be  Reprinted  in 
the  Second  Edition  of  Gondibert ; "  and  these  critics  were  not 
'*  tcmjiorate  and  benign."  But  the  book  has  interest  for  the 
student.  The  long,  grave,  half-philosophical  preface,  prosing 
about  rhyming,  marks  very  distinctly  that  influence  of  France 
upon  our  literatui-e  of  wiiicli  the  grounds  were  then  fnlly  estab- 
lished, and  which  camo  in  with  the  Restoration.  As  to  metre, 
the  use  in  a  heroic  poem  of  what  Davenant  called  his  "  inter- 
woven stanza  of  four"  was  preferred,  he  said,  because  he 
"  bolicved  it  would  be  more  pleasant  to  the  reader,  in  a  work  of 
length,  to  give  this  respite  or  pause  between  every  stanza  (hav- 
l  endeavored  that  each  should  contain  a  period)  than  to  r 
a  out  of  breath  with  continued  couplets.  Nor  doth  altemaW 
lyme  by  any  lowliness  of  cadence  make  the  sound  less  beroi^ 
Hit  ratlier  a<lapt  it  to  a  plain  and  slatelj'  comjKising  of  muslafl 
Bid  the  brevity  of  the  stanza  renders  it  less  subtle  to  Uic  con 
?r,  and  more  easy  to  the  singer,  which,  in  '  stilo  recitativo. 
when  tho  story  is  long,  is  chiefly  requisite."  lie  aOda  that  I 
was  chiefly  influenced  by  hoi>e  that  the  cantos  of  Uis  poetM 
might  really  be  sung  at  village  feasU.     Oryden  for  a  time  fo^ 

iwcd  Davcnaut's  adoptiou  of  this  measure  as  the  heroic  eta 

[irhich  Davenant  found  ready  perfect^Kl  in  Sir  John  Dnvi<v'^ 

e  Teipsum."     In  it^  design,  the  poem  blends  BouicUiini 

r  the  political  philosophy  of  Uohbet  with  the  keen  ioturcst  i; 

c  quickened  by  Bacon,  and  seeks  to  l>uild  on  th«m  a  song 

r  love  and  war,  designed,  as  Davenant  said  of  it  in  hia  Fonlj 

aoript,  "  to  strip  Nature  naked,  and  clothe  her  agaiu  in  tlie  p 

feet  sha|>e  of  virtue." 

TliB  Liniiburd  Aribcrt  ruJci  In  Verona;  his  only  child  U 
KBhodalinil.     El  III  or  Prince  Oswald  urDtiko  tiondiburl.  Wtli  mtght]r  R 
r,  ntlKht  wed  tlie  damael.  niid  luro-i-d  to  (.•iii|i)n',    Oiwakl  l«  brilllanljl 
iad  ainUtiniH  of  ruir ;  Guiidlbcrt  tuw  auiUltiuh  at  u  higher  kind. 
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Las  his  camp  and  faction.  Thei*e  is  a  hunting  of  Gonilibei't*s,  leading  to 
an  ambush  of  Oswald's,  and  a  duel,  in  which  Gondiberl  is  wounded, 
Oswald  slain.  Then,  at  the  close  of  the  fii-st  book,  Gondibert  is  taken,  by 
advice  of  the  aged  Ulfin,  to  the  house  of  Astragon,  tlie  wise  and  wealthy. 

"  Tliougli  cautious  Nature,  chcckM  by  Destiny, 
TUm  many  secrets  she  would  ne'er  Impart; 
This  fumed  pliilosopher  Is  Nature's  sple. 
And  hireless  gives  th'  Intelligeoco  to  Art.** 

In  the  next  book,  after  four  cantos  of  events  at  Verona,  the  seat  of  em- 
pire^ where  Rhodalind  can  give  supreme  rule  with  her  hand,  we  find 
Gondibert  in  the  house  of  Astragon,  which  is  more  full  of  signs  of  deep 
inquiry  into  nature  than  John  Evelyn  found  tlie  lodgings  of  ''the 
most  obliging  and  universally  curious  Dr.  Wilkins."  Over  one  gate  is 
written,  **  Great  Nature's  Office,"  where  old  busy  men  are  laboring  as 
Nature's  registi-ars;  there  is  a  garden,  "Nature's  Nursery;"  a  skeleton 
soom,  called  "  Tlie  Cabinet  of  Death:" 

"  Which  some  the  Monument  of  Bodies  name ; 

The  Arke,  which  saves  from  graves  all  dying  kindes ; 
This  to  a  structure  led,  long  known  to  Faroe, 
And  call'd  the  Monument  of  Vanlsh'd  Minds. 

**  Where,  when  they  thought  they  saw  in  well-sought  books 
Th'  assembled  soules  of  all  that  Men  held  wise. 
It  bred  such  awfull  rev'rence  lu  their  looks, 
As  if  they  saw  the  bury*d  writers  rise.** 

There  is  also  a  triple  Temple,  dedicated  "  To  Days  of  Praise,  and  Peni- 
tence, and  Prayer."  *In  this  half  mythical  house  of  Astragon  there  is 
Birtha,  daughter  of  Astragcm,  who  teuds  Gondibert' s  woimds,  and  whose 
womanhood  is  partly  an  ideal  of  the  simple  beauty  and  beneficence  of 
Nature.  Her  Gondibert  loves,  though  Aribert  had  destined  him  for 
Hhodalind.  When  Grondibert  seeks  Astragon' s  assent  to  this  love,  he 
has  to  give  ah  account  of  himself  to  the  lady's  father,  and  expresses 
much  of  the  main  thought  of  the  poem  by  telling  in  what  way  lie  is 
ambitious.  He  has  vanquished  the  Huns,  he  would  conquer  the  world, 
but  only  because  division  of  interest  is  the  main  cause  of  discoixl  (here 
Thomas  Hobbes  approved  the  writer's  principles),  and  Gondibert  wished 
to  bring  the  universe,  for  its  own  peace,  under  a  single  monarchy.  A 
great  warlike  ambition;  but,  he  says: 

'*  Bat  let  not  what  so  needfiilly  was  done. 

Though  still  pursued,  make  you  ambition  feare; 
For  could  I  force  alt  monarchys  to  one. 
That  universal  crown  I  would  not  weare. 

**He  who  does  blindly  soar  at  Rhodalind, 

Mounts  like  seeld  Doves,  still  higher  fh>m  his  ease; 
And  In  the  luat  of  empire  he  may  Aiide, 
.  High  hope  does  better  than  fruition  pleasd 
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AdiI  "lit  unjiui  ilui  cblch  irhD  picuur*  Annti, 
ToyUnr  In  youlb*  vbould  be  in  a^  opprtat 
Willi  ercUer  loyloi,  b;  tullBg  wbal  ibrjr  wddd. 


With  Nature^  quM  Ronden  All  my  mlndp, 
Aud  pnjH  twT  mcMt  boemm-iho  Blnhn  rmule." 

Davcnunt  is  mlificial  in  his  praise  or  nature,  but  thcro  is  b 
tlignity  in  many  passages  of '-  GoiKlibcrt,"  villi  TrcqiK-nt  TelicI^ 
or  expression ;  titurc  is  t^iuli  aim  at  ingenuity  as  wc  lintl  in  tlio 
Lst«r  EuphuSsts.  modiliiKl  hy  tlic  nen  inQiicnoe  of  the  French 
critiml  st'Iiool.     lis  cUnnce  of  a  good  rccpjition  was  not  1 
pro\-C!(l  by  Hobbos's  doclnration,  made  in  its  bclinlf,  that"  Goi 
dibeit"  desened  to  last  as  long  as  the  "^noid"  or  *'Iliad.^ 
The  jest  was  leady  against  a  book  not  serious  enough  for  o 
I  of  the  public  and  too  serious  for  tlic  other,  that  said,  laughing^ 
"  Kooiii  tor  llie  best  of  poels  Iieroic, 
It  yuu'U  Mieve  two  will  and  a  stole. 
Down  go  tlie  Iliads,  ilowti  go  llie  ^neiiloa: 
All  nnist  give  place  to  the  Oomlilicrtpidm." 
After  his  release  from  im]»risonnwnt,  Dsvenant  evaded  t 
I  inlenlict  tij^n   diamatic  entertainments  by  opening  Rulloi 
F  House,  Charterhouse  Yard,  on  tlie  21st  of  May,  IGSC.  for  wfai 
t  called  ojieras.     Blending  of  music  with  drainntic  action  I 
Its  origin  in  tinly.     An  Italian  drama  witli  musical  accom]>aiii- 
mcnta  had  Iwen  ifprenented  at  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo.  in 
H80 ;  but  the  first  real  opera  was  jicrfovmcd  early  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.      Daicnant,  tlkcrefure,  was   following  a  otM 
Italinn  foahion  that  had  already  Ibund  its  way  to  Fiance. 
Rtitland  House.  Davennnt  produced  the  first  part  of  his  "  S 
f  Rliodes,"  with  various  scenery,  cncli  entry  jireparetl  by  I 
rumcntal  music,  with  dialogue  in  rccitnlivc  inlrrBi>crsod  i 
(B  and  elioruses ;  his  attemiit  was  that  of  the  musidau  I 
"Play-houae  to  I-ot,"  who  says: 

"1  would  linvc  fiitroduc'd  heroliitir  »lnry 

IniUloreplUIlvo." 

With   the    Rcstnr:ilion    nniii-   two  patented    drnmntic   com-' 

B'}>BnieB,  servants  of  <hr  I.iii^;  .n..!  ■/ hii  hrullur,  ilm  Ihiki-  of 

■York.     Sir  William  l);iM>ii,.Lit  wn,  thai  uf"  Uiu   Dnku 
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•of  York's  players,  acting  first  at  a  theatre  in  Portugal  Row^ 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  and  afterwards  in  Dorspt  Grardens. 
Thomas  Betterton  was  the  best  actor  in  this  company.  The 
king's  players  acted  at  the  Cockpit  until  they  were  read}',  in 
April,  1663,  with  a  new  Theatre  Royal,  on  the  site  of  the 
present  house  in  Dmry  Lane.  Davenant  was  also  made  poet- 
laureate.  A  clause  in  his  patenft  as  manager  of  the  Duke  of 
York's  players  said,  "  Whereas  the  women's  parts  in  plan's 
have  hitherto  been  acted  by  men  in  the  habits  of  women,  at 
which  some  have  taken  offence,  we  do  pei*mit  and  give  leave 
ibr  the  time  to  come  that  all  women's  parts  be  acted  by  women 
on  the  stage."'  The  actress's  profesedon,  therefore,  became 
established  at  the  Restoration,  and  women  acted  at  both  houses. 
Actresses  began  to  appear  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  In  ^^  The 
Court  Beggar,"  a  comedy  by  Ben  Jonson^s  old  servant, 
Ridiard  Brome,  acted  in  1632,  although  not  printed  till  1658, 
Lady  Strangelove  saj's,  "The  boy's  a  pretty  actor,  and  his 
mother  can  play  her  part.  The  women  now  are  in  great  re- 
quest." Changes  of  scenery,  ulso,  whic^  had  been  introduced 
bv  Davenant  under  the  Commonwealth,  became  at  the  Restora- 
tion  an  established  custom  in  both  theatres.  In  1662,  Dave- 
nant revised  his  ^'  Siege  of  Rhodes,"  and  produced  the  second 
part,  still  including  music  and  variety  of  measures,  but  using 
the  rh3'med  couplet  as  the  staple  of  heroic  dialc^e.  It  was 
the  first  English  play  of  its  time  that  did  so.  Davenant  had, 
in  his  former  plays,  written  what  had  come  to  be  taken  for 
blank-verse ;  but  its  degeneration  had  been  rapid,  and  blank- 
verse  in  Davenant  jielded  such  lines  as  these : 

"  How  did  the  governors  of  the 
Severe  house,  digest  th'  employment  my 
Request  did  lay  upon  their  gravities  ?^' 

In  the^^  Siege  of  Rhodes,"  Davenant  held  by  the  extension 
of  that  theory  of  Hobbes's  to  contending  nations  as  well  as  to 
contending  men  of  the  same  countr}%  which  he  had  made  the 
ground  of  Gondibert's  ambition  to  subdue  the  world.  His  life 
was  too  much  given  to  low  pleasures,  and  he  was  called  uix>n 
to  entertain  the  frivolous.  If  Davenant  could  have  felt  with 
Milton,  that  he  who  would  excel  in  poetr}'  should  be  himself  a 


>eiD,  his  genius  bad  wings  to  bear  him  higher  than  he  ever 

•ached.     Among  the  musical  love-passions  of  the  "Siege  of 

Rhodes,"    be   was   still   aiming   at  some   emiHXIiment  of    bis 

thought  that  the  nations  of  Chnstenctom  fail  in  their  work  for 

want  of  unity.     They  let  the  Turks  occupy  Ehodes  because  they 

could  not  join  for  succor.     In  his  dediiation  of  the  published 

piny  to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  Davenant  (referring  wilii  honor 

to  "  the  great  images  represented  in  tragedy  by  Monsieur  Cor- 

neille")  says:  "  In  this  poom  I  have  revived  the  remembrance 

of  that  desolation  which  was  jiermitted  by  Cliristian  princes. 

when  thej'  favoi'ed  tiie  aiabition  of  such  as  defemted  the  divet- 

Uty  of  religions  (begot  by  the  factions  of  learning)  in   Ger- 

;  whilst  those  who  would  never  admit  learning  into  their 

inpirc  (lest  it  should  meddle  with  religion,  and  inUtngle  it  with 

Ipnti-oversy)  did  make  Rhodes  defenceless:  which  was  the  ouly 

nified  academy  in  Christendom  where  divinity  and  arms  were 

pially  professed." 

In  1667  appeared  a  new  version  of  Shakespeare's  "Tcmpeeti" 

lsedu)>oa  a  suggestion  by  Davenant  that  .Shakespeare's  play  of 

mwoman  who  had  never  seen  a  man  could  be  improved  by  adding 

'  to  it  a  man  who  had  never  seen  a  woman.     This  adaptation  of 

Sliakesi»care  to  the  taste  of  llie  court  of  Charles  II,  was  one  of 

Davenant's  latest  devices.     He  died  in  April,  1(!68,  aged  slxty- 

|W0,  and  Drydcn  succeeded  to  his  dignity  as  poet-laureato. 

I  9.  After  the  death  of  John  Milton,  the  greatest  tx>ot  and  n 

s  letters  in  England  during  the  .Second  Half  of  the  .Se^'enteent]| 

tentury,  was  Jolm  Dry&en,  who  wrought  in  almost  every  for 

r  literary  tabor,  in  prose  and  verse.     He  is  the  reitreaentatJicJ 

r  the  best  and  tbe  worst  qualities  in  English  lit^ratuiv  duriM 

KtbU  period :  and  before  proceeding  to  the  study  of  his  cnrud 

and  of  what  he  wrote,  we  will  group  together  some  of  his  earlioj 

contemporaries  —  poets,  dramatists,  and   eati fists'^  who  wer 

brought  into  some  contact  with  htm. 

[  10.  Thomu  BaiUeiew  |b.  IDll.  d.  UN'S)  wiu  *on  of  Sir  Hubert  EllH 

.'.  (if  llaiiwnnli,  nc-nr  nainplou  Court.  c.liitfnl>orUiM  lu  (Juren  UeRlf 
^tta  Maria.     Tlirmiru  Klllisn-w  liiul  bn^u  page  of  honor  (u  Cliarlci  L| 
»ii(l  hut  niArriuil  a  nulil  of  Imtior.     Rit  wf»  will;  nml  proltliniL',  muuh 
Clurlet  U.,  wlw  nuwla  linii  Uruoiu  mt^ft/MuMt^tot,  miO  wot  oub  M 
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the  king's  familiar  companions.  Killigrew  published,  in  1664,  eleven 
**  Plays,'*  and  thought  it  worth  noting  that  he  had  written  them  in  nine 
different  cities  — London,  Paris,  Madrid,  Rome,  Turin,  Florence,  Ven- 
ice, Naples,  and  Basle. 

Sir  Charles  Sedley,  the  Lisideius  of  the  ^*  Essay  of  Dramatic  Poe- 
sie,"  was  about  twenty-one  years  old  at  the  Restoration,  and  another 
of  the  dissolute  clever  light  wits  of  the  court.  In  1677,  he  had  just 
written  a  tragedy  on  "Antony  and  Cleopatra"  (published  1677);  and 
in  1688,  his  comedy  of  the  "  Mulberry  Garden  "  was  very  successfuh 
He  had  skill  iu  frivolous  love-verses,  of  which  the  Earl  of  Rochester 
wrote: 

"  Sedley  has  that  prevailing,  gentle  art 
That  can  with  a  resistlesa  charm  impart 
The  looteat  wishes  to  the  chastest  hearL** 

He  died  about  1701. 

U.  George  ViUiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  was  bom 

in  1627,  was  with  Prince  Charles  in  Scotland,  was  at  the  battle 
of  Worcester  in  1651,  and,  in  November,  1657,  married  Andrew 
Marveirs  pupil,  the  heiress  and  only  daughter  of  Lord  Fair- 
fax. By  this  marriage  he  saved  the  greater  part  of  his  own 
estate.  At  the  Restoration  he  had  an  income  of  twenty 
thousand  pounds  a  3'ear,  became  Gentleman  of  the  King's 
Bedchamber,  Privy  Councillor,  and  Master  of  the  Horse.  He 
was  iiveh',  careless,  extravagant,  and  variously  clever,  with 
taste  for  chemistry'  and  literature,  for  music  and  intrigue. 
In  1671,  he  caused  to  be  produced  at  the  King's  Theatre 
his  celebrated  play,  ^^  The  Rehearsal,"  a  burlesque  on  the  heroic 
dramas  of  the  daj-.  He  had  begun  to  write  it  when  Dave- 
nant  was  laureate,  and  had  given  to  his  hero,  Bayes,  who  wore 
the  laurel,  some  of  Davenant's  characteristics.  Now  Drj'den 
wore  the  bays,  and  Drjden  presently  produced  some  notable 
examples  of  heroic  sound  and  fury.  The  jest,  tlierefore,  was 
now  pointed  more  especially  at  Dryden.  It  was  really  a  plea 
for  good  sense  against  showy  nonsense ;  merry,  and  fre^  from 
the  indecency  then  common  in  dramatic  jests.  It  was  only  in 
the  preceding  year,  1670,  that  Dryden  had  the  grant  of  the 
office  of  Poet-Laureate,  vacant  in  1668 ;  but  there  was  joined 
to  it  the  office  of  Historiographer  Ro3*al,  vacant  since  1666.  In 
"The  Rehearsal,"  Smith  from  the  countr}'  and  Johnson  of  the 
town  meet ;  pla3's  are  talked  of.     Mr.  Bayes  passes  across  the 


stage,  and  is  caught  .i»  an  aiitbor.     He  has  a  new  play  Id  bit 

)»cket.  explains  his  mdhod  of  proctaciug  plays,  js  going  to 

L  the  icliearsnl  of  liis  new  play,  takes  them  to  it,  instniL-ts  the 

Vaotore,  and  discoiirsea  with  Smith  and  Johnson  over  a  jumble 

p  flf  biu'lesque  scenes,  which  would  be  recc^nized  by  playgoers 

of  the  time  as  caricatures  of  passages  in  ptays  of  Davenant, 

Diyden,   Sir  Robert   Howai'd.  and  others.      There  is  a  {dot, 

which  is  no  plot,  of  Iheir  gentleman  usher  and  physician  against 

'  the  two  kings  of  Brentfoi'd ;   there  is  an   army  concealed  st 

I  Knightsbridge ;  tliere  is  Prince  Volscius,  who  falls  in  love  as 

I  Ite  is  pulling  on  his  boots,  and  makes  his  legs  an  emblem  of  his 

various  thought ;  Ihcie  is  a  Drawcansir,  whose  name  jtaira  with 

Dryden's  Almanzor.      Almahide,  in  "The  Conquest  of  Gm- 

nada,"  says  to  Almanzor,  "  Who  dares  to  interrupt  my  privftto 

iralk?"     Almanzor  replies: 

"  He  who  dares  love,  uid  for  that  love  miut  die, 
And  knowing  this,  dares  yet  love  on,  am  1." 
r  Usurping  King  Pliysieian  says  to  Drawcansir,  "  What  man  1 
|til!8  that  dares  disturb  our  ftasl?  "     Drawcansir  replies : 
"  He  that  dares  drink,  and  fur  that  drink  dares  die. 
And  knowing  Itiis.  dares  yet  drink  ou,  un  L" 
I  And  so  tortli.     The  last  words  of  the  Epilf^e  were : 
"  May  this  prodigious  way  of  wrlthig  cease. 
Let's  havp,  At  least  once  In  o»r  lives,  a  time 
When  we  may  hear  some  R«ason,  not  all  RhyaM; 
We  have  these  ten  years  felt  its  iiiOuence; 
Pray  let  this  prove  a  year  of  Prose  and  Sense." 
U.  It  wa«  on  the  eve  of  a  deadly  encounter  between  Ihe  English  and  " 
the  Dutch  fleets,  in  liU)5.  tlint  Charles  SackvlllD,  Lord  Buckliurst,  nttcr- 
wards  Earl  of  Doraot  (b.  IftH.  d.  lliW),  prcHluteil  lils  "Song  writlon 
at  Sea,  in  the  First  Dutch  W.ir,  1065,  the  Night  before  an  Engagenietit.'' 
CSiarles  Sackrille.  In  Uicsc  days,  was  a  licentious  wit  of  the  co 
b»  had  taste,  luid  ctuni^  Into  much  honor  antuug  palrous  of  Ufratui 
His  song  iKfore  the  battle  bns  always  passed  as  his  best  piece,  and  l 
lis  hliu  with  no  thought  but  of  court  gnilaiilry  to  the  ladles,  c 
of  a  conflict  that  wuuhl  scatter  death  around  liim: 
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It  does  not  follow  that  the  writer  had  no  serious  thought  when  he 
wrote  thus;  but  serious  tliought  was  out  of  fashion  at  the  court  of 
Charles  II. 

John  "Wilmotp  Earl  of  Rochester,  was  one  of  the  court  wits  who 
trifled  in  verse.    His  best  piece  of  verse  is  "  Upon  Nothing." 

13.  A  courtier  and  poet  of  much  higher  mark  was  'Wentworth 
Dillon,  Barl  of  Roscommon,  bom  about  1633,  nephew  and  godson  to  the 
Earl  of  Strafford.  He  was  at  the  Protestant  College  at  Caen  when,  by 
the  death  of  his  father,  he  became  Earl  of  Roscommon,  at  the  age  of 
ten.  He  remained  abroad,  travelled  in  Italy  till  the  Restoration,  when 
he  came  in  with  the  king,  became  captain  of  the  band  of  Pensioners, 
took  for  a  time  to  gambling,  married,  indulged  his  taste  in  literature, 
strongly  under  the  French  in£uence,  and  had  a  project  for  an  English 
academy  like  that  of  France.  He  translated  into  verse  Horace's  '*  Art 
of  Poetry,"  translated  into  verse  Virgil's  sixth  Eclogue,  one  or  two 
Odes  of  Horace,  and  a  passage  from  Guarini's  *'  Pastor  Fido."  Of  his 
original  writing  the  most  important  piece  is  '*  An  Essay  on  Translated 
Verse,"  carefully  polished  in  the  manner  of  Boileau,  sensible,  and  often 
Tery  happy  in  expression.  Himself,  in  a  corrupt  time,  a  poet  of  ^'  nn- 
^»tied  lays,"  he  was  true  to  his  doctrine  tliat 

*'  Immodest  words  admit  of  no  defence; 
For  wont  of  deoency  is  want  of  sense.** 

When  he  tells  the  translator  that  he  must  thorouglily  understand  what 
he  is  translating,  he  says: 

**  While  In  yoar  thoughts  jrou  find  the  least  debate. 
You  may  confound,  but  never  can  translate. 
Your  style  will  this  through  all  disguises  show. 
For  none  explain  more  clearly  than  they  know.** 

He  pities  from  his  soul  unhappy  men  compelled  by  want  to  prostitute 
the  pen;  but  warns  the  rich: 

"  Let  no  vain  hope  your  easy  mind  sednoe. 
For  rich  ill  poets  are  without  excuse.** 

And  let  no  man  mistake  every  stir  to  write  verse  for  a  sign  of  power: 

"  Beware  what  spirit  rages  in  your  breast; 
For  ten  inspired,  ten  thousand  are  possest." 

With  all  its  great  faults,  the  court  of  the  Restoration  must  be  credited 
with  a  good  society  of  men  of  high  rank  who  made  it  a  point  of  fashion 
to  cultivate  their  minds,  acquire,  according  to  the  new  standard  of 
France,  a  fine  critical  taste,  write  verse  themselves,  —  as  Lord  Mulgrave 
wrote,  "  Without  his  song  no  fop  is  to  be  found," — receive  sweet  in- 
cense of  praise  from  poorer  writers,  and  give  in  return  for  it  a  kindly 
patronage.    He  died  in  1684. 

14.  John  Sheffield  (b.  1649,  d.  1721)  became  by  his  father's  death 
Barl  of  MnlgraTe,  at  the  age  of  nine.    At  seventeen  he  was  in  the 
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!t  against  tlie  Diitcli,  and  he  served  afterwards  also  In  fleet 

was  luadu  Duke  of  Buckiii~hnin«hire  in  1703.  In  the  dfifi 
nrlcs  II.  he  wrote  light  pieces  of  verse,  and  two  poems  fn  Ihe 
iritical  faahion,  ivhicli  were  his  cliief  eSorta  —  an  "  Essay  on  Satire, 
067o,  and  an  "  Zssay  on  Poetry,"  which  Is  a  little  "  Art  of  Poetry  "  ap- 
D  England.  The  wholesome  stress  is  still  laid  on  good  sense,  in 
l^lrong  re-action  against  the  paste  brilllnnis  of  the  decayed  Italian 
*"Tis  wit  and  sense  that  Is  the  subject  liere,"  he  writ< 


•'  Aa  all  li  dutncae  whcD  the  Fancy-*  bail: 
8a,  vltbouIJudgincnl,  Fancy  ia  bulmud: 
And  JadffiaenL  ha«  a  bounillnft  tndufinoe 
Vm  only  in  the  cholcs  ot  Worda  or  Brnae, 


TCbteta  gain*  Ibo  Head ;  1 


RXjord  Mulgrave  placed  Shakespeare  and  Fktchcr  at  the  head  of  tnodern 

B'Hrania;  but  wrote  some  years  afterwards  two  tragedies.  *'  Julius  Cieaar," 
"Marcus  firutus,"  In  which  he  set  his  own  taste  above  Shal 

f  q>eare's^    Profoundly  Ignorant  of  the  real  uulty  of  plan  in  Shake* 
"  Julius  Ciesar,"  and  of  the  place  u(  tyranulcide  at  the  heart  ol  t| 

I  drama,  the  poliic  patron  and  cultivator  of  literature  In  the  n 
of  France  saw  that  Shakespeare  could  not  be  saved  by  the  dramatic 
^pel  of  Comellle,  and  recoTistnicted  his  "Julius  CieBar."  with  the 
unities  respected:  "This  play  begins  the  d.iy  before  Ceesar'a  death,  and 
ends  wi  hour  after  it."     His  rebuilding  Uirew  out  material  euou^i  t 
another  play,  the  tragedy  of  "  Mai-eus  Bnitus."    Here  "  the  play  b 
the  day  before  the  balllc  of  Phitippi,  and  ends  with  it; "  but  Lord  11 
grave  regretted  the  inevitable  change  of  scenu  from  Athens  to  PhlII|^ 
vhereby,  be  said,  he 

"CnmmlUoni' crime' Ihnlnpi'ila  an  Aclot  anico. 
And  linaki  tliu  Law  of  tTiiliy  of  Flace." 

Comparison  of  Shakespeare  in  his  babii  as  he  lived,  with  Shakespe 
as  dlgniHed  with  a  Louis  Qnatorxe  wig  by  Lord  Mulgrave, 
very  well  tlie  weak  side  of  tlie  French  influcneo  ou  Euglish   llt«ra 
The  polile  loni  oven   corrected   Antony's   sijoech   over  Coisar's 
Shakespeare  made  him  say: 

"Till' evil  that  mpnilollvi-ii  after  IfaFRi. 
Tha  pMd  !■  olt  Inlorri-d  wtth  iheir  bonca.~ 

|~Boiies!    Vulgar  and  unpleoaaiil.    His  tonlsliip  iiolislicd  tliii  into  "       

good  is  often  buried  In  llioir  graves,"  Each  play  has  a  doBiiig  thought  lift 
mark  the  adapter's  want  of  aynipatliy  Willi  Brutus,  Iijde<-U,  Lord  Hul* 
grace  had  writlen  an  ode  In  deiircciatlon  of  Brutus  as  reply  lo  Cowley't 

^in  bis  praise, 

15.  Thomas  D'tTrfvy,  bom  In  Devonshire  about  1030,  llvod  to  It 
[rtry  old,  was  known  In  the  rclgn  of  George  I.  at  one  of  Uie  wits  of  t 
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time  of  Charles  II.,  and  was  "Tom  "  to  the  last,  so  that  even  the  stone 
over  his  grave  recorded  of  him  *'TomD*Urfey:  died  February  20,  1723." 
He  wrote  plays,  operas,  poems,'  and  songs,  and  was  a  diner-out  among 
great  people,  whom  he  entertained  by  singing  his  own  songs  to  his  own 
music.  That  was  his  chief  title  to  honor,  and  he  was  so  well  known  that 
a  country  gentleman  who  came  to  London  must  not  go  home  till  he  was 
able  to  say  that  he  had  met  Tom  D'Urfey.  In  1670,  D'Urfey  began  with 
"Archery  Revived,"  a  heroic  poem;  a  tragedy,  "The  Siege  of  Mem- 
phis;" and  a  comedy,  "The  Fond  Husband;  or,  The  Plotting  Sister." 
Comedies,  with  an  occasional  tragedy  or  tragi-comedy,  then  followed  one 
another  fast.  In  1682,  D'Urfey,  who  had  nothing  of  Butler's  substance 
in  him,  published  a  satire,  called  "Butler's  Ghost;  or,  Hudibras,  the 
Fourth  Part:  with  Reflections  on  these  Times."  A  volume  of  songs  by 
D'Urfey  appeared  in  1687,  and  the  collection  made  from  time  to  time 
was  completed  in  six  volumes  by  the  year  1720,  as  "  Wit  and  Mirth;  or, 
Pills  to  Purge  Melancholy:  being  a  large  Collection  of  Ballads,  Soimets, 
etc.,  with  their  Tunes." 

16u  Sir  Qeorge  Etherege,  after  some  university  training  at  Cam- 
bridge, some  travel  abroad,  and  some  reading  of  law,  gave  liimself  to 
easy  enjoyment  of  life  among  the  men  of  fashion.  He  made  himself  a 
comrade  of  George  Villiers,  Sedley,  Rochester,  and  their  friends,  by  the 
success  of  his  first  comedy, "  The  Comical  Revenge;  or,  Love  in  a  Tub," 
published  in  1664.  This  was  followed,  in  1668,  by  "  She  Would  if  She 
Could ; "  and,  in  1676,  by  liis  third  and  last  comedy,  "  The  Man  of  Mode; 
or.  Sir  Fopling  Flutter."  There  was  ease  and  liveliness  in  these  images 
of  the  corrupt  life  gathered  about  Charles  II.  by  one  who  found  enjoy- 
ment in  its  baseness.  Etherege  got  his  knighthood  to  enable  him  to 
marry  a  rich  widow;  was  sent  as  English  minister  to  Ratisbon;  and  died 
there  about  1694,  by  breaking  his  neck  in  a  fall  down  stairs,  when,  as  a 
drunken  host,  he  was  lighting  his  guests  out  of  his  rooms. 

17.  Of  the  Whig  replies  to  Dryden's  satire  "  Absalom  and  Achito- 
phel,"  in  1681,  one,  "Azaria  and  Hushai,"  was  by  Samuel  Pordage, 
son  of  the  Rev.  John  Pordage,  of  Bradfield,  in  Berkshire,  deprived  of  his 
living  in  1654,  on  a  charge  of  conversation  with  evil  spirits.  Pordage 
was  a  member  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  had  published  in  1660,  with  notes, 
"The  Troades,"  from  Seneca,  and  a  volume  of  poems.  He  was  the 
author,  also,  of  two  tragedies,  "  Herod  and  Mariamne,"  in  1673,  and  the 
"Siege  of  Babylon,'*  in  1678,  and  of  a  romance  called  "  Eliana."  Sam- 
uel Pordage  replied  to  Dryden's  satire  with  a  temperance  rare  in  the 
controversies  of  that  time.  Unlike  other  opponents,  he  gave  Dryden 
credit  for  his  genius ;  and  the  only  lines  in  the  reply  that  have  any  re- 
semblance to  the  usual  coarseness  of  abuse  are  those  which  comment  on 
the  opening  lines  of  Dryden's  poem,  which  were  meanly  complaisant  to 
the  lung's  vices. 

18.  Thomas  Shadwell,  of  a  good  Staffordshire  family,  was 


Ibom  in  1640,  nt  Stanton  Hall,  Norfolk.  He  wbe  educated  At 
r  Caius  College.  C  ami  nidge,  studied  law  in  the  Middle  Teni|)le, 
went  abroad,  eame  lionie,  and  at  once  l>ecame  popular  as  a 
dramatist.  He  bi^an,  in  1G68,  with  "The  Sullen  Lovers,"  a 
comedy.  This  was  followed  hj-  the  comedies  of  *'  The  Humor- 
id  '■  The  Miser."  Tiie  tragedy  of  ■'  Psyche,"  in  1674, 
I  was  followed  by  the  tragedy  of  "The  Libertine"  and  the 
comedy  of  "  Pi^psom  Wells."  In  1G78,  Sha<.lwell  made  the  requi- 
site improvements  in  "  Timon  of  Athens,"  which  he  said  in 
the  dedication  ■'  was  originally  Shakespeare's,  who  never  made 
more  masterly  strokes  than  in  this ;  jet  I  can  truly  say  I  have 
made  it  into  a  play."  Shadwell's  ''Lancashire  Witches  and 
Teague  O'Divelly,  Uie  Irish  Priest,"  first  printed  in  1681,  held 
the  stage  for  some  time,  and  contains  one  of  the  earliest  s|)eei' 
mens  of  the  stage  Irishman.  This  play  not  only  ridiculed 
Human  Catholics,  but  was  spoken  of  before  its  production 
containing  an  attack  on  many  clergy  of  the  Churuh  of  Eiigh 
in  the  character  of  Hmerk,  chaplain  to  Sir  F^lward  ilnrtfortT 
"foolish,  knavish.  Popish,  arrogant,  insolent ;  yet  for  his  inter- 
est slavish."  Abuse  of  the  office  of  domestic  chaplain  was 
satirized  in  this  character,  and  also  the  spiiit  of  churdi  intoler- 
ance against  the  Nonconformists  ;  a  groat  part  of  the  dialogue 
that  developed  Mr.  Smerk  was  struck  out  by  the  Master  of  Uk 
Revels,  and  appeared  only  in  the  published  plaj',  where  it 
printed  in  Italics.  Thus  it  was  said  to  Smcrk  : 
"  Willi  furious  xeol  you  press  for  discipline. 
WItli  fire  and  blood  nuUnlitin  your  great  Dl&nit, 
Foam  at  llie  moulh  when  a  Olssenter's  named ; 
(Willi  fiery  eyes,  wherein  we  fluuing  m« 
A  persecuting  spiiitl  you  rosr  at 
Those  whom  tlie  wisMt  of  your  function  itrive 
To  win  by  g<^ntle[ie»B  ami  easy  ways." 
The  stage  Irish  of  that  time  had  a  touch  of  the  stage  Vfi 
L  One  says  to  Teague,  "  You  are  a  Popish  priest?  *'     He  ans' 

"Ah.  but  'tis  no  matter  for  all  daat,  Joy :  by  my  slioul.  but  I 

I  will  taak  de  oadea,  and  1  think  1  vUl  lie  uxciis'd ;  but  hark  viil 

ft  while,  by  my  trutt,  1  shall  be  a  Pn|)i3t  too  for  ail  dat, 

Bdndeed,   yes."     In  such  comedies  of  IShadwcIl   tks   "  Kpsom 

IVells,"  *•  Buiy  Fair  "  (1089),  and  "  Hie  Scowrera  "  (1690), 
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we  \i2Lxe  a  clear  surface  reflection  of  certain  forms  of  life  in  the 
later  Stuart  time.     He  died  in  1692. 

19.  Tnirfltiali  Settle,  born  at  Dunstable  in  1648,  studied  at 
Trinity  College,  Oxford,  but  left  the  university  without  a  degree, 
came  to  London,  and  in  1673  achieved  a  great  success  with  his 
tragedy  in  rh^Tne  of  **The  Empress  of  Morocco."  Settle 
showed  some  vanity  in  the  dedication  of  the  play,  which  was 
published  with  illustrative  engravings  —  a  frontis|)iece  of  the 
outside  of  the  Duke's  Theatre,  and  pictures  of  the  stage  set 
with  the  chief  scenes.  His  fellow-dramatists  did  not  admire 
the  3'oung  man's  self-satisfied  contempt  of  ^^  the  impudence  of 
scribblers  in  this  age,"  that  ^^  has  so  corrupted  the  original  de- 
sign of  dedication."  Ha\ing  no  very  great  genius  to  be  proud 
of,  he  sneered  at  Dr3'den's  critical  dedications  and  prefaces  with 
a  "  But,  my  lord,  whilst  I  trouble  you  with  this  kind  of  dis- 
course, I  beg  you  would  not  think  I  design  to  give  rubs  to  the 
Press  as  some  of  our  tribe  have  done  to  the  Stage."  Settle's 
popular  play  was  open  to  criticism,  and  his  vanity  invited  it. 
**  The  Empress  of  Morocco  "  was  accordingly  pulled  to  pieces 
in  a  pamphlet  written  chiefly  b}-  John  Crowne,  witli  aid  from 
Shad  well  and  Dryden.  Settle  replied,  and  the  controversy 
seemed  to  give  him  mcH-e  importance  with  his  public.  Other 
tragedies  by  Settle  followed:  ^^  Love  and  Revenge,"  in  1675; 
then  **  Tlie  Conquest  of  China  by  the  Tartars ;  "  *'  Ibrahim,  the 
niustrions  Bassa,"  fi-om  Madelene  de  Scuderi's  novel;  ^^ Pas- 
tor Fido,"  from  Guarini's  pastoral  drama;  "Fatal  Love;" 
"  The  Female  Prelate,  being  a  History  of  the  Life  and  Death 
of  Pope  Joan."  Settle  lived  to  old  age,  but  fell  into  such 
poverty  that  he  took  part  in  the  low  dramatic  i)erformances 
exhibited  in  a  booth  at  Bartholomew  Fair.  He  died  in  the 
Charterhouse  in  1724. 

20.  John  CxowuBt  who  had  been  foremost  in  attack  0x1  Settle's 
''Empress  of  Morocco,"  was  the  son  of  au  Independent  minister  iu 
Nova  Scotia.  He  was  for  a  time  gentleman  usher  to  an  old  lady  of 
quality;  but  in  1671  he  appeared  as  a  dramatist  with  the  tragi-comedy 
of  ''  Juliana,"  the  first  of  about  eighteen  plays  written  by  him.  He 
attached  himself  to  the  court  party,  and  iu  1G75  satirized  the  Whigs 
in  a  comedy  called  **City  Politics."  In  the  same  year  he  produced 
St  court  the  masque  of  *'<?aIisto."   In  1677  Crowne  brought  out  a 


trn^dy  in  two  pai'ts  oq  "  Tbe  DeHtruction  uf  JeniEalem. 
tliat,  after  Ihe   appearance   of    this   play,   Rochester,  who    UiLnxliicoi 
Cruwne  at  court,  ceased  to  be  hie  friend;  also  that  lie  made  enemii 
and  hindered  his  future  success  by  attaciiiiig  the  Whigs  in  bis 
Politics."    Tlie  klug  promised  to  do  eometblng  for  him  wlien  li« 
written  one  comedy  more,  and  gave  him  for  groundwork  a  Bpnnlih 
by  Moreto,  "No  Puede  Ser"  ("II  Caimot  Be").    Thia  was  llii! 
of  Crowue's  most  successful  comedy,  "Sir  CourUj  Nice;"  but  Clurli 
II.  fell  fatally  ill  on  the  last  day  of  Its  rehearsal,  aiid  the  dramatist 
afterwards  to  live  as  he  could  by  bis  talent,     He  died  about  1703. 

2L  Nathaniel  I^e  (d.  10»2),  the  son  of  Dr.  Ijee.  Incumbent  of 
Hitttield,  was  educated  at  Westminster  School  aiid  at  Trinity  Collie, 
Cambridge;  but,  left  to  his  own  resources,  he  look  to  the  stage,  and,  hi 
1072,  [ilayed  at  the  Duke's  Theatre  the  pari,  of  Duncan  In  "  Macbeth." 
Attbough  an  admirable  reader,  he  was  unable  to  gi>t  his  lirlng  its  an 
BClor.  He  tlien  produced,  at  the  age  of  twenty-live,  the  tirst  of  bis  eleven 
playa,  "Nero;"  and  between  1675  and  1684,  this  was  fullowed  b;  eigbl 
other  plays  of  his  own,  including  his  two  most  popular,  "  The  Hti 
Queens;  or,  Alexander  the  Great"  (16T7),  and  "Tbeodoslus;  or, 
Force  of  Love"  (IC80).  He  also  joined  Drydeii  In  the  plays  of 
pus"  (1679)  and  "The  Duke  of  Guise"  (I«83),  Tliere  was  a  wildl 
of  imagination  in  Lee,  and  lie  drank  too  freely.  In  November,  1084,  ht 
WHS  n^ceired  into  Bedlam,  wliere  he  remained  (our  years.  A  scribbler 
Uud  to  him  when  he  was  there,  "  It  is  easy  to  write  like  a  madmaii." 
"  Ko,"  said  Lee,  "  it  is  not  easy  to  write  like  a  madman;  but  it  is  very 
easy  to  write  like  a  fool."  Between  ids  recovery  and  his  death,  at  Ihe  age 
of  about  forty,  Lee  wrote,  in  1080  and  ICflO.  two  more  plays,  'The  Prin- 
cess of  Clevo"  and  "Tlie  Massacre  of  Paris;"  Uiit  ho  was  chiefly  de- 
pendent u|>on  ten  shillings  a  week  from  Ihe  Theatre  Royal.  He  brought 
elevation  of  thoiiglil  and  occasional  pathos,  Willi  frequent  passion  o( 
love.  Into  the  sound  and  fury  of  Itic  lierolc  style.  There  was  more  in 
bini  of  Ihe  liner  touch  of  nature  lUan  in  any  other  of  the  dratnalist* 
bis  lime  bill  Olivsy. 

22.  Thomas  Otway,  son  of  the  Bcv.  Humphrey  Otwityl 

■  J^L-loi'  or  Woolliciliiig,  wn3  born  uL  Trotton.  near  Mi<lhuni 

^Busscx,    in    Miircli,    IG.'il.     He   was    educated    at   WindictstH 

neliool,  anil  then  nt  Christ  Churth,  Oxroitl ;  but  lie  left  Osfon 

lirithoiit  n  degree,  and  liecame  an  unsiif(;i.'asfUI  udor  in  Iho  Dli| 

Bif  York*s  comiiniiy,  Ttiiling  itt  ohl-c  in  Mrs.  Tk'lin'a  tragedy^ 

I'Tlie  Jealous  Rridcgioom."     He  piodiiiW  "  Aldbiades " 

'  167.'),  und    soon  nfU'rwarda,  "  Don  C'nrlos,  Prince  of  S|iiiin,i 

wliidi  wns  (V   gi-enl   Huceesa,  wu   pinyid  for  Uiirtj-  aiiCMSseMi 

nights,  aixl  lirougbt  Otway  soiy^B|BU'>     ile  took  lils  plot  (■ 


IhchJ  : 

itniei^H 

m 


iidih*^^ 
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Schiller  did  long  afterwards)  from  '^  Dom  Carlos,  Nouvelle  His- 
torique,"  published  in  1672  by  the  Abbe  de  St.  Real,  a  clever 
French  writer  of  that  time.  In  1677  Otway  published  his 
tragedy  of  ''Titus  and  Berenice,"  from  Racine's  ''Berenice." 
Otway  followed  in  his  own  way  Racine's  plot,  using  the  same 
characters,  and  compressing  the  piece  into  three  Acts.  With 
his  version  of  "Berenice,"  Otway  published  "The  Cheats  of 
Scapin,"  a  version  of  one  of  Moliere's  comedies.  A  comedy, 
'''Friendship  in  Fashion,"  which  reflected  the  low  morals  of 
tlie  court,  was  followed,  in  1680,  by  t^o  tragedies  ver}- different 
in  character.  One  of  them,  "  Caius  Manus,"  illustrated  the 
predominance  of  the  French  school  and  the  neglect  of  Shake- 
speare; for  here  Otway,  not  indeed  with  the  self-sufficiency 
of  a  Lord  Mulgrave,  but  with  expression  in  the  prologue  of 
a  poet's  reverence  for  Shakesi)eare,  mixed  with  his  play  a 
great  part  of  "Romeo  and  Juliet,'*  in  a  form  that  suited  the 
new  sense  of  the  polite  in  literature.  The  classical  discords 
of  Marius  and  Sulla  replaced  Uiose  of  the  Capulets  and  Mon- 
tagues, and  Romeo  became  a  Marius  Junior.  Some  speeches 
of  Mercutio  were  given  to  Sulpitius;  Nurse  remained  Nurse, 
but  Juliet  was  changed  into  Lavinia.  Otway's  other  play, 
produced  hi  1680,  was  "The  Orphan."  In  both  these  plays 
Otwa}'  abandone<l  rh}Tnc,  and  adopted  blank-verse  as  the  fit 
measure  for  tragedy.  In  "The  Orphan"  he  abandoneil  also 
the  French  faith  in  kings  and  queens,  princes  and  princesses, 
as  the  sole  objects  of  tragic  interest.  The  tragedy  is  a 
domestic  drama,  written  in  verse  with  much  care.  Animal 
passion  is  too  obtnisively  the  mainspring  of  the  plot ;  but  the 
appeal  was  meant  to  be  throughout  to  the  higher  feelings  of  the 
audience,  and  "The  Ori)han"  held  the  stage  for  years  as  a 
touching  picture  pf  innocence  and  1)caut3'  cast  down  into  utter- 
most distress.  If  the  passions  were  ovei*straincd,  they  yet  had 
truth  of  nature  for  their  starting-i)oint ;  and  Otway  drew  natural 
tears  from  man}*'  who  found  only  an  artificial  excitement  in 
heroic  plaj-s  which  did  not  "  servilel}'  creep  after  sense." 
Haying  found  in  blank-verse  the  fitting  instrument,  Otway  put 
out  his  strength  again  in  a  pla}*,  "  Venice  Preserved,"  which  is 
^till  9cca8ionQlly  acted.    He  took  his  story  from  another  book 
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the  same  French  writer  to  whom  he  was  indcbtpil  for  the 
I  of  his  "  Don  Carlos."  "  Venice  Preserrcd  "  is  foiintlod  on 
the  best  book  wriltcn  by  St.  Real,  entitled  "Histoire  de  la 
Conjuration  que  lea  Espagnols  formerent,  en  1618,  contre  la 
R^jnibliqne  de  Venisc,"  puhlisbcrt  in  1674,  and,  like  the  "  Dom 
Carlos,"  a  passage  of  liistorj'  transformed  into  historical  ro- 
mance. Otway,  who  produced  in  "  The  Orphan  "  and  "  Venice 
Preserved"  the  two  best  plays  of  the  later  Stuart  drama,  and 
who  was  a  stout  supporter  of  the  Royal  cause  in  detached 
poems  as  well  as  through  bis  plays,  was  suHered  to  die  of 
want.  He  died  in  AiiriJ,  1685,  in  a  public-lioiiae  on  Tower 
Hill,  in  which  he  had  taken  refuge  to  escape  a  debtor's  prison. 
It  is  said  that,  in  passion  of  hunger,  he  asked  o  shilling  from 
a  gentleman,  who  gave  him  a  guinea:  dtat  he  nt  once  liought 
bread,  and  was  choked  in  ci^r  swallowing  of  the  first  mouth- 
ful. Probably  that  is  an  invention:  bnt  it  is  an  invention 
founded  on  the  fact  of  Otwny's  absolute  distress  and  poverty. 
In  his  "Orphan,"  although  he  laid  the  scene  in  Bohemia,  there 
was  England  meant  in  the  old  nohlc's  tongiiagv  of  demotion  l« 
the  king,  but  he  said  to  his  sons,  bitterly: 

"  If  yon  liftve  ChJhIren,  never  sive  them  Knowledge, 
'Twill  apoJI  their  Forluiie.  Fools  are  all  iliu  FoAhiOD. 
K  you've  Religion,  keep  it  to  yourselves: 
Atheists  will  else  make  use  of  Toleration, 
And  laugh  you  out  ou'l;  never  t\»:vt  Bc.-lisi<m< 
Except  ye  nieuu  U>  paw  lor  Kuaves  ot  CuuEcleuM, 
And  cheat  believlug  Fools  thai  lliluk  ye  honeiL" 

23.  One  woman  was  among  those  who  maintained  the  i 
corrupt  (brm  of  the  later  Stuai-t  drama.  This  was  Aphi 
Behn,  born  at  Canterbury,  in  1642,  dauglitcr  of  a  Gci 
Johnson,  who  obtained  tlirougli  his  kinsman,  Lord  Willonglihy, 
the  |>0Bt  of  Governor  of  Surinam  and  the  thirty-six  West- 
India  Islands.  He  went  when  Aplira  was  verj"  young,  awl 
(lied  on  the  passage ;  but  his  widow  and  thmily  settled  in  Sun* 
Mara,  where  Aphrn  became  actiuainled  witli  the  African  prince, 
Oroonoko,  a  sini-e  who  snlTercd  ttirtiire  and  death  for  bis  love 
of  lilicrty.  U|>on  his  story  she  foundetl  afterwards  the  liert 
of  her  novels.     ApLra  returned  \o  England  after  some  years  in 
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South  America,  married  Mr.  Bebn,  a  Dutch  merchant  in  Lon- 
don, and  was  soon  left  a  widow.  Charles  II.  delighted  in  her, 
and  sent  her  in  1666,  during  the  Dutch  War,  to  use  her  charms 
of  wit  and  liveliness  as  a  political  spy  at  Antwerp.  She  ob- 
tained an  ascendency  over  Van  der  Albert,  an  influential  man, 
who  enabled  her  to  report  home  De  Ruyter's  design  of  coming 
up  the  Thames,  but  her  repcH't  was  not  believed.  Van  der 
Albert  died  afterwards  when  he  was  about  to  marry  Mrs.  Behn. 
On  her  way  home  she  was  nearl}-  shipwrecked.  Her  character 
suffered  by  the  freedom  of  her  manners.  She  began  her  career 
as  a  dramatist  in  1671,  and  wrote  for  her  livelihood  seventeen 
plan's,  chiefly  comedies,  which  reflected  the  gross  manners  of 
the  court,  and  now  and  then  belabored  the  Roundhearls,  who 
gave  their  name  to  one  comedy  produced  in  1682.  Her  most 
popular  play  was  ^^The  Rover;  or,  the  Banished  Cavaliers/' 
in  1677,  followed  by  a  second  part  in  1681.  She  translated 
Rochefoucauld's  '^  Maxims  **  and  Fontenelle's  '^  Plorality  of 
Worlds,"  wrote  model  love-letters,  wrote  poems,  an^l  was 
called  ^^  the  divine  Astraea."  She  wrote  also  slK/rt  nr/v<;ls, 
among  which,  and  among  all  her  writings,  '^Orornioko;  ^/r, 
the  Ro3'al  Slave,"  stands  foremost,  generous  in  t«rmper,  purs 
in  tone,  and  the  first  book  in  oar  literature  that  stirre^l  Knglisli 
blood  with  a  sense  of  the  n^ro's  suflMng  in  Azrtnry.  T\m 
stor}'  was  a  romance  Ibunded  on  ikct,  told  as  from  tlie  wriU^r'n 
personal  experience  in  Surinam,  in  deMt^  good,  oiuUfeet^ 
English.  Mrs.  Behn,  with  a  slave  fm  her  heup^  kntmn  as 
C»sar  among  the  planters,  a  slave  whose  thirst  for  fr^^U/fn 
drew  other  slaves  from  their  work,  who  was  fUjffff*A  anrl  nii/f/«9^J 
with  pepper,  and  at  last  was  backed  to  death  limb  by  )ir/fb« 
represented  him  as  a  man  with  high  and  tenrkr  feeling.  Yfy^u 
she  had  told  of  his  fcntitode,  she  wrote  €A  titt:  unlia)^'  tt*%fo 
as  ^*this  great  man."  ^^Tbns,"  she  says^  **f\M  thU  jc/<ai 
man ;  worthy  of  a  better  &te,  and  a  more  mhWtru^  wit  Utsi^u  mitt^. 
to  write  his  praise ;  yet  I  hope  the  repataUfnt  of  wy  (^m  tn  ffrtf 
siderable  enough  to  make  bis  gioricKis  name  t^/  narrn^.  t//  all 
ages,  with  that  o^  the  brave,  the  beaatiful,  anrl  tli^  ftfrnkU^tti 
Imoinda."  The  second  strong  call  upon  YAt^SaUutf^  fttr  ^yrn^ 
pathy  with  the  slave  was  produced  by  this  m^«I,  ^.Softth^rm's 
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'  Vst  play,  "Oroonoko,"  which  was  fonndetl  upon  it,  and  t 
forced  its  ai^umenl  upon  the  stage.     Mrs.  Behu  died  in  I689fl 

24.  Of  auotlier  lady  known  as  a  writer,  n'lio  ilied  early  In  the 
of  Cliarlea  II.,  and  who  was  praised  in  slylc  of  ilie  "  Pr^cieiues 
"the  malcliless  Orinda,"  none  bul  pTeasant  nieraories  remain. 
Catherine  Plifllps,  tor  whom  Jeremy  Taylor  wi^te  his  IreaUie 
Piieiidship,  and  who  wu  worthy  to  be  Jeremy  Taylor's  friend, 
ibongh  praised  at  court,  she  preferred  ijutet  life  witli  her  linibaiid* 
Wales,  and  died  of  amali-pox  in  16S4,  when  only  thirty-tliree  yi 
She  published  nolhiug  in  her  lifetime.     A  few  months  before  lier  di 
a,  publisher  had  roDected  copies  of  her  poems  thai  had  passed 
friends,  and  Issued  them  without  her  consent,  as  "  r*oems  by  the  lu< 
parable  Mrs.  K.  P."    Five  years  after  her  death  a  friend  edited  lb 
full  and  accurate  edition  of  her  works,  as  "Poems  by  the  most  d 
edly  Admired  Mrs.  Katherlne  riiillpa,  the  Mntchieu  Orinda.    To 
is  added  Monsieur  Ccirneille's  Pompi-y  and  Horace  Tragedies. 
several   other  Translations  out  of  Frencli."      Cowley  was  among  tlie 
writers  of  tlie  prcf.itnry  verses  hi  her  honor.    Tlierc  is  one  note  never 
absent  from  the  praise: 
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The  Dulee  and  Duchess  of  Newcastle  were  much  praised 
I   their  own  time  for  their  writings  In  prose  and  verse.    The  Diiltc  n 
I    bom  in  1502,  and  died  in  1676.     His  writings  consist  of  poems,  st^verat 
plays,  and  a  large  treatise  on  horsemanship.     Tlie  Duchess,  who  died  In 
1   i073,  W.1S  tho  more  gifted  and  the  more  voluminous  wrller.     Among 
works  are  "The  World's  Olio,"  "Nature's  Pictures,"   "Allegor 
*' Philosophical  Fancies,"  "Orations,"  "Sociable  loiters."  "Latt> 
[  William  Cavendisli,  Duke  of  Newcastle,"  and  numerous  plays. 

25.  "We  now  turn  from  Ibc  earlier  iiterarj-  contemporiuipB 
Dryden  to  tho  study  of  Drydcn  liirasoir,  wlio  for  innnj-  y 
was  n  sort  of  literary  autocrat  in  England. 

John  Dryden,  born  Aug.  9,  1631,  at  Aldwinckle,  in  Xoi 
nmiitonsliirc,  of  gooil   family,   was  educated   at  Wcstmlni 
School,  whore  he  wit)tc  some  Eiipliiiialic  verse,  and  at  Trii    _ 
College,  Caiuhridge,  whore  he  took  liis  degree  of  B.A.  In  IC.M, 
the  year  of  his  father's  death.     He  acenia  to  have  comv  lo 
Loudon  in  llio  sinnnKT  of  1C')7,  and  was  at  lli'st  in  ttio  home  of 

I  Ilia  cousin,  and  CiomivcH's  fricml,  Sir  Oilliert  Pirlcering.     Ho 
wasiu  his  twenty-ciglitli  yearwJieti  t'roinwcll  died,  on  die  3d 

I  of  Soptember,  1658,  and  Ue  wrote,  after  tlie  fVincral,  one  of  tha 
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many  tributes  to  his  memory,  "  Heroic  Stanzas  on  the  Death  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,"  using  the  measure  of  "Gondibert."  With 
customary  strain  to  be  ingenious,  there  was  a  simple  close.  He 
was  among  those  who  welcomed  the  new  order  of  things,  and 
his  "  Astraea  Redux,"  in  honor  of  the  Restoration,  was  pub- 
lished at  once  by  Henry  Herringman.  Although  this  poem 
follows  in  Dryden's  works  the  "  Heroic  Stanzas  on  the  Death  of 
Cromwell,"  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  was  an  inter^'al  of 
eighteen  months  between  their  dates  —  months  busy  with  events 
that  would  be  strong  argument  to  a  mind  like  Dryden's  against 
the  political  faith  in  which  he  had  been  bred.  Until  the  death 
of  Cromwell,  nothing  occurred  to  change  the  course  of  family 
opinion  which  Dr^den  had  inherited  and  drew  from  those  about 
him ;  but  the  disposition  of  his  mind  placed  him  among  those 
whose  nature  it  is  to  seek  peace  by  the  upholding  of  authority. 
The  experience  of  the  last  eighteen  months  of  the  Common- 
wealth made  him  no  mere  flatterer  of  Monarchy,  but,  through- 
out the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  the  most  active  supporter  of  its 
claim  to  the  obedience  of  all.  In  religion,  the  same  tendency 
of  mind  led  him  at  last  to  flnd  peace  in  reliance  upon  the 
supreme  authorit}*^  of  Rome.  He  left  opinions  in  which  he  had 
been  bred  for  those  to  which  he  had  been  bom,  and  never 
swerved  f^om  them.  Maintenance  of  one  central  authority 
was  the  principle  on  which  philosophers,  statesmen,  poets,  and 
a  large  part  of  the  common  crowd  of  men,  based  a  consistent 
view  of  what  was  best  for  the  well-being  of  society.  In  1661, 
Dryden  addressed  a  paneg}'ric  "To  his  Sacred  Majesty,"  on 
his  coronation,  and  New- Year's  day  verses,  in  1662,  "To  my 
Lord  Chancellor,"  Lord  Clarendon. 

John  Drj-den's  first  comedy,  in  prose  —  "  The  Wild  Gallant," 
produced  in  February,  1663,  by  the  king's  company — was  a 
faUure.  He  had  no  aptitude  for  the  licentious  light  comed}'  now 
in  favor ;  but  "  The  Wild  Gallant "  was  followed,  at  the  same 
theatre,  before  the  end  of  the  year,  b}'  a  tragi-comedy,  "The 
Rival  Ladies,"  which  brought  into  play  some  of  his  higher 
powers,  and  was  a  success.  Dr}*den  was  at  the  same  time 
working  with  Sir  Robert  Howard  at  his  play  of  "  The 
Indian  Qaeen,"  which  was  produced  at  the  king's  theatre,  with 
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K-rich  scenery  and  dreaaes,  in  January,  1664.     Sir  Robert  Row- 
ard,  born  in  1626,  was  the  youngest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Berk- 
sliire.     He  had  been  educated  at  Magdalene  College,  Oxford, 
was  now  member  for  Stockbridge,  and  had  shown  his  literary 
tastes  by  publishing,  in  1660,  "A  Pan^'ric  to  the  King;" 
:3  and  Sonnets  ;  "  "  The  Blind  Lady,  a  Comedy  ;  "  "  The 
I  Fourth  Book  of  Vii^il's  ^neid  ;  "  "  Statius  his  Achilleia,  with 
I  .Annotations  ;"  and  "  A  PanegjTic  to  General  Mouk."     Very 
I  complimentary  lines  by  Dryden  were  prefixecl  to  that  volume. 
r  Sir  Robert  Howard,  who  was  now  one  of  the  better  dramatists 
I   of  the  time,  must  not  be  confounded  with  his  contemporarj-,  the 
Eon.  Edward  Ho'ward,  who  wrote  woi-se  plays,  whose  poem 
of  "The  British  I'linccs"  (1669)  became  a  jest  of  the  wita, 
and  whose  vei-se   the  Earl  of  Dorset  called  the  "solid  non- 
sense that  abides  all   tests."     A  triendship  had  been  estah- 
I  lished  between  John  Drjden  and  Sir  Robert  Howard,     Dtjden 
I  went  with  his  friend  t«  the  Earl  of  Berkshire's  house  at  Charl- 
Ituu,  in  Wiltshire,  worked  with  him  at  "The  Indian  Qi 
land  won  his  sister  Elizabeth  for  wife.     They  were  married 
I  December,  1663,   and   "Tho   Indian  Queen,"   all   written 
Eheroic  couplets,  was  produced  In  the  following   month.     Dry> 
^cn's  "Rival  Ladies"  had  been  written  in  blank-verse,  with 
Itbe  tragic  scenes  In  the  heroic  couplet.     In  the  dedication  of 
fitho  published  play  (1GC4)  to  Roger  Boyle,  Eail  of  Orrery, 
I  den  discussed  his  reasons  for  rhymo. 

Dryden's  argument  for  rhjTne  Is  interesting  for  the  evidt 
I  It  gives  of  the  depths  liito  which  blauk-verae  had  fallen  wl 
t  IHilton  was  using  U  for  tlie  measure  of  his  "  Paradise 
pit  should  be  remembered,  that,  with   insignificant   cxccptll 
blank-verso  had  never  been  used  in  our  literature  us  the  mei 
lire  of  a  great  narrative  ix>cm.    On  both  sides  of  tlie  isintrovprsy 
it  was  being  taken  for  granted  that  the  measure  was  too  mean 
for  Uiat;   the   question  was  oijy  whether  its  resemblance  to 
common  prose  did  not  make  it  piopcr  for  the  dialogue  of  plays. 
Dryden,  following  C\)rneil!e,  tliougb  he  repudiated   a   French 
Influence,  now  began  to  argue  tliat  the  dignity  of  tragc<Iy 
I^Bunded  rhyme.     Tills  was  not,  b<'  said,  a  new  way  so  much 
Ikn   old  way  rcvlvvd;    "for  many  years    before  Shak«s] 
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plaj's  was  the  tragedy  of  '  Queen  Gorboduc '  in  English  verse." 
Gorbodue  was  a  king,  not  a  queen  ;  and  the  play  —  except  the 
choruses  —  was  in  blank-verse,  not  in  rh^'me,  as  Dryden  sup- 
posed. But  supposing,  he*  went  on,  the  way  were  new,  "  Shall 
we  oppose  ourselves  to  the  most  polished  and  civilized  nations 
of  Europe?"  All  the  Spanish  and  Italian  tragedies  he  had 
seen  were  in  rhjTne ;  for  the  French,  he  would  not  name  them, 
because  we  admitted  little  from  them  but  '*  the  basest  of  their 
men,  the  extravagances  of  their  fashions,  and  the  frippeiy  of 
their  merchandise."  Shakespeare,  '*  to  shun  the  pains  of  con- 
tinual rh}Tning,  invented  that  kind  of  writing  which  we  call 
blank- verse,  but  the  French  more  properly  prose  mesuree.** 
Bhyme  leads  to  inversions,  but  not  in  a  skilful  writer,  and  If 
they  be  avoided  it  "  has  all  the  advantages  of  prose  besides  its 
own.  But  the  excellence  and  dignity  of  it  were  never  fully 
known  till  Mr.  Waller  taught  it ;  he  first  made  writing  easily 
an  art ;  first  showed  us  to  conclude  the  sense  most  commonly  in 
distichs,  which  in  the  verse  of  those  before  him  nms  on  for  so 
many  lines  together  that  the  reader  is  out  of  breath  to  overtake 
it."  Drj'den  was  here  one  of  the  first  to  show  that  ignorance 
of  our  literature  before  the  Commonwealth  which  characteiized 
the  English  critics  of  the  French  school.  Out  of  this  ignorance 
arose  false  estimates  which  have  passed  from  book  to  book, 
and  would  lead  the  unwar}*  to  supix>se  that  the  art  of  writing 
good  English  in  all  its  foims  was  discovered  by  men  who  were 
alive  to  flatter  one  anotlier  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Dr^-den 
then  specified  these  advantages  of  rhjTne  over  blank-verse,  — 
(1)  aid  to  memory ;  (2)  sweetness  of  rh3'me  adding  grace  to  the 
smailness  of  a  repartee ;  and  (3)  that  it  bounds  and  circum« 
scribes  the  fancy,  which,  without  it,  tends  to  outrun  the  judg- 
ment. In  1665,  Dryden  produced  with  success  a  play  of  his 
own,  "  The  Indian  Emperor,"  a  sequel  to  "  The  Indian  Queen," 
but  it  was  not  published  until  1667.  In  the  same  year,  1665, 
the  Plague  in  London  closed  the  theatres,  and  Drj'den  went  to 
the  house  of  his  father-in-law,  at  Charlton,  and  there  still  dis- 
cussed rh3Tne  and  blank-verse  with  Sir  Robert  Howard.  Drj'- 
den's  eldest  son  was  bom  at  Charlton,  in  1665  or  1666,  for  he 
remained  there  in  1666,  the  year  of  the  fire  of  London  and  of 
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K  great  sea-fight  with  the  Dutch,  Both  these  event§  he  cele- 
brated in  a  poem,  "  Annus  Mirabilis,"  the  wonderful  year  ;  and 
biB  reply  to  his  brother-in-law  in  discussion  of  the  question  of 
blank-veise,  also  written  at  Charlton,  foiraed  part  of  hia 
say  of  Dramatic  Poeay," 

Drydon  published  his  "  Annus  Mirabilia  "  in  January,  1661 
0  heroic  poem,  in  1,216  lines  of  Davennnt's  berotc  stanza, 
which  there  is  yet  some  trace  of  that  taste  for  ingenious 
ceit,  derived  of  old  from  Italy,  which  caused  Mr.  Pepys'a 
mluister  to  any  in  his  sermon  that  London  had  been  reduced  by 
the  great  fire  fVom  folio  to  decimo-tertio.  But  the  vigor  of  a 
master's  hand  appeal's  in  tbia  att«mpt  of  Dryden's  at  hcroio 
treatment  of  events  yet  fresh,  dignifjing  tlie  king's  cause  by 
tlie  places  given  in  the  jx>em  to  Charles  and  his  brather.  In 
1G67  appeared  also  Dryden's  "  Essay  of  Di'amatic  Pi>esy," 
a  dialogue  between  Eugeniua  (Charles  Sackville,  Lord  Buck- 
bnrst),  Lisideius  (Sir  CUailes  Seclley),  Crites  (Sir  Rolpeit 
Howard),  and  Neandcr  (Drjden).  In  June,  16CJ,  he 
tliey  went  down  the  river  towards  Grcenwicli  to  hear  the 
of  cannon  in  the  sea-flglit  with  tlie  Dutch.  As  the  si 
seemed  to  recede  they  Judged  that  the  Dutch  n-ere  retreating, 
Rud  conversation  turned  on  the  plague  of  bad  verse  that  would 
follow  victory.  So  they  passetl  to  an  ai^iment  on  ancient 
and  modem  poets,  soon  limited  to  Dramatic  Poesj'.  The  dia- 
logue so  introduced  dealt  with  the  subject  of  a  plaj',  *'  the  famoua 
rules  which  the  French  caU  Dcs  Trois  Unites,"  action,  place, 
and  time,  Lisideius  spoke  of  the  beauty  of  French  rlijini', 
and  of  the  just  reason  he  had  to  prefer  that  way  of  writing  in 
tragedies  before  ours  In  blank-verse,  and  then  the  argument 
went  through  all  its  iioinla,  Crites  reproduced  Sir  Robert 
Howard's  case  against  rhyme.  Neander  answered  "  with  all 
imaginable  deference  and  respect,  Imth  to  th»t  jierson  fitim 
whom  you  have  borrowed  j-our  siTongcst  ftrgUinentM,  nnd  to 
whose  Judgment,  wlion  1  linvc  said  all,  I  Hnally  submit."  In 
tlie  year  1GG8.  Sir  Rolwrt  published  his  tragedy  of  "The 
Duke  of  Lermn,"  and  took  occasion  in  its  preface  to  reply,  on 
belinlf  of  blank-verso,  to  llio  arguinentB  of  Drydcn  in  hia  essay. 
The  contJ^oversy   amused  polit«  readers,   to  whom  it  sti[>]>ltfd 
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matter  of  talk,  but  there  was  not  a  trace  in  it  of  private  quar- 
rel; although  Shad  well  afterwards,  in  a  scurrilous  attack  on 
Dryden,  said  that  he  and  his  brother-in-law  nearly  fought. 

Dryden  continued  to  earn  money  by  writing  for  the  stage. 
In  March,  1667,  his  ''  Secret  Love*'  was  produced  with  success 
at  the  king's  theatre,  and  printed  next  year.  Nell  Gwj'n  shone 
in  it  as  Florimel.  Dryden's  "  Sir  Martin  Mar-all,"  a  version 
of  Molidre's  *' L'Etomxii,"  was  produced  in  the  same  ^ear; 
and  in  1668  "An  Evening's  Love;  or,  the  Mock  Astrologer," 
a  careless  version  of  the  French  comedy  '*  Le  Feint  Astro- 
logue,"  by  Comeille's  younger  brother  Thomas.  In  1669  Drj-- 
den  produced  a  traged}-,  called  '*  T}Tannic  Love ;  or,  the  Ro3'al 
Martyr,"  on  the  story  of  St.  Catherine.  In  the  prologue  to 
this,  he  extended  Horace's  "  serpit  humi  tutus  "  into 

**  He  who  servilely  creeps  after  sense 
Is  safe,  but  ne^er  will  reach  aii  excellence." 

He  knew  ver^'  well  that  he  was  often  pleasing  his  audiences 
with  ranted  nonsense  in  heroic  strain.  Porph^Tius  defying  the 
tyrant  Maximin,  at  the  end  of  the  fouilh  Act,  replied  to  him  in 
this  fashion : 

**Mqx.  The  Sight  with  which  my  eyes  shall  first  be  fed 
Must  be  my  Empress  and  this  Traitor's  head. 

**Par.    Where'er  thou  stands' t,  I'll  level  at  that  place 
Ify  gushing  blood,  and  spout  it  at  tliy  Face. 
Thus,  not  by  Marriage,  we  our  Blood  wiU  join: 
Nay,  mflire,  my  Arms  shall  throw  my  Head  at  thine." 

Dr}'den's  next  play  was  ^'Almanzor  and  Almahide;  or,  the 
Conquest  of  Granada,"  in  two  parts,  of  which  the  first  appeared 
in  1670.  In  1672,  Dryden  printed  his  ''  Conquest  of  Granada," 
with  an  essay  prefixed  to  it,  *'  Of  Heroick  Plays."  Here  he 
assumed  the  question  of  rhyme  in  heroic  plays  to  be  settled  by 
the  fact  that  ^^  very  few  Tragedies  in  this  age  shall  be  receiv'd 
without  it."  He  gave  Davenant  the  place  of  honor  as  origina- 
tor of  the  heroic  pU}*,  taking  his  music  from  Italian  operas,  and 
heightening  his  6t3ie  from  the  example  of  Corneille.  He  said 
that  his  own  plays,  with  love  and  valor  for  their  proper  theme, 
were  based  on  principles  of  the  heroic  poem,  and  that  he 
formed  his  much-abused  Almanzor  from  Homer's  Achilles, 
Tasso's  Rinaldo,  and  Calprenede's  Artaban. 
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H     In  1GT3,  when  Settle  publisbed  his  "  Empress  of  Morocco,"  DrjFdeu 
B^rote  a  poor  tragedy  to  encoumge  public  tixWas  against  the  Dutch  after 
■Bie  breakiug  of  the  Triple  Alliance.     This  whs  "Auboyna;  or,  the 
^feruelties  of  the  Dutch  to  the  English  Mcrchauts."    He  piiiited  alio 
V**  Marriage  A  la  Mode,"  acted  the  year  before,  in  wliicb  he  blended  prose 
^^enes  with  blaiik-verse  again,  as  well  as  heroic  coupiels.    Auolherphijr, 
produced  Id  1072,  unsuccessfully,  "  The  Assign ai I uii,"  was  in  prose,  with 
alittle'blaiik-vetse,  chiefly  in  the  last  Act.    lii  "  Aniboyna,"  tlie  dialogue 
Is  ctiiefly  a  loose  blank-verse  printed  as  prose.    In  1U74,  the  year  of  Hil- 
r    Ion's  death,  Drj'deu  published  —  it  n-aa  not  acted  —  an  opera  bawd  on 
k'his  "Paradise  Lost,"  called  "  The  Slate  of  Innocence  and  Fall  of  Man," 
W  11  is  in  heroic  rhyme,  with  little  provision  for  song,  but  much  for  ma- 
chinery and  spectacle.    The  adaptation  was  made  in  good  faith,  but  it  is 
inslnictive  to  compare  Milton's  dialogue  between  Adou  and  Eve   in 
Ibeir  innocence  with  Dryden's  endeavor  to  reproduce  its  effect  on  the 
minds  of  people  who  enjoyed  the  comedies  of  Etlierege  and  Mrs,  Behn. 
John  Drydeu  was  among  those  who  Lad  visited  John  Milton,  for.  In  tl 
,  preface  to  his  "Fublca,"  Dryden  quotes  from  a  conversation  with  t 
r  Be  is  said  to  have  asked  Milton's  leave  to  adapt  "  Paradise  Lost," 
I  to  have  been  answered  with  a  good-humored  "Ay.  you  may  tag  n 
r  TCraes."       In   1675,   Dryden  i)roduced   a  heroic  play,   "  Aureng-Zebo^ 
B  or,  the  Great  Mi^vl,"  which  remained  popular.    It  was  ilie  lasl  play 
E  written  by  him  in  heroic  rhyme,  and  he  expressed  in  its  dedication  to 
Lonl  Mulgrave  some  weariness  of  play-writing,  with  a  manifest  [eeb 
ing  that  he  had  not,  as  a  dramatist,  done  Justice  to  himself.     Instetul  ^ 
rhyming  plays,  he  was  hoping  for  leisure  to  rhyme  a  great  poem. 
must  be  coitdemn'd  to  rbimp,"  he  said,  "  I  should  Und  some  eaae 
dutnge  of  piuilabment.    I  desire  la  be  no  longer  the  Sisyphus  of  t 
SUge;  to  rowl  up  a  stone  with  endless  labour  (which,  to  follow  tha  pre 
«rb.  gathers  uo  raosa),  and  which   Is  perpetually  falling  down  u 
never  thought  myself  very  Bt  for  an  employment  where  many  of  n 
,    predecessors  have  exwll'd  me  in  all  kinds;  and  some  ol  my  c 
L  Xkrles,  even  in  my  own  partial  judgment,  have  outdone  me  In  comedy. 
I' Some  little  hopes  I  have  yet  remaining,  anil  these  loo.  considering  my 
F  abilities,  may  be  vain,  that  I  may  make  the  world  sonie  part  uf  a 
fur  many  111  plays  by  an  bsrolck  poem.    Your  lordship  biw  been  1< 
ac<|ualntvd  with  my  design,  thct  subjmt  of  which  you  know  is  great,  C 
story  English,  and  neither  ton  far  dUlont  from  the  present  age.  n 
r  npproocbliig  It,    Such  It  Is,  in  my  opinion,  that  I  could  nut 
wished  a  nobler  occasion  to  dn  bonmir  by  It  to  my  king,  my  country,  i 
my  friends;  most  of  our  ancient  nobility  bolng  concerned  In  tlie  aciiou. 
And  yuur  lunlship  has  one  particular  reason  to  promote  this  uuilrjtak- 
fng,  because  you  were  tlie  first  who  gave  nic  ilie  opportunity  of  Jlfcoitr»- 
Ing  it  to  his  Mnjpsly  and  his  Royal  Highness,     They  were  llien  picns'd 
I  botJi  to  cuuiniend  the  di-M-ni.  and  to  encourage  It  by  their  commauda. 
'  Put  tbe  unsMIIeduesB  of  my  conditioti  has  hitherto  put  a  stuji  t 
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thoughts  concerning  it.  As  I  am  no  successor  to  Homer  in  his  wit,  so 
neither  do  I  desire  to  be  in  his  poverty.  I  can  make  no  rhapsodies,  ner 
go  a-begging  at  the  Grecian  doors,  while  I  sing  the  praises  of  tlieir  an- 
cestors. The  times  of  Vii^il  please  me  better,  because  he  liad  an  Augus- 
tus for  his  patron.  And  to  draw  the  allegory  nearer  you,  I  am  sure  I 
shall  not  want  a  Maecenas  with  him.  'Tis  for  your  lordship  to  stir  up 
that  remembrance  in  his  Majesty,  which  his  many  avocations  of  business 
have  causM  him,  I  fear,  to  lay  aside."  This  invocation  is  not  equal  to 
Milton's:  _ 

"  Chiefly  Thou,  O  Spirit,  that  dost  prefer 
Before  all  temples  the  upright  heart  and  pure. 

Instruct  me 

what  In  me  is  dark 

Illumine,  what  is  low  raise  and  support." 

But  no  heroic  poem  came  of  a  looking  up  to  the  divine  majesty  of 
Charles  II. 

After  "  Aureng-Zebe,"  Dryden  did  cease  for  a  time  from  writing 
plays,  his  next  being  in  1078,  an  ambitious  revision  of  Sliakespeare's 
"  Antony  and  Cleopatra,'*  as  "All  for  Love;  or.  The  World  Well  Lost." 
In  his  preface,  he  said,  "  I  have  endeavoured  in  this  play  to  follow  the 
practice  of  the  ancients,  who,  as  Mr.  Rymer  has  judiciously  observed, 
are,  and  ought  to  be,  our  masters.  ...  In  my  stile  I  have  profess'd  to 
imitate  the  divine  Shakespear;  whicli,  that  I  might  perform  more  freely, 
I  have  disincumbered  myself  from  rhyme.  Not  that  I  condemn  my 
former  way,  but  that  this  is  more  proper  to  my  present  purpose."  Dry- 
den's  plays,  in  1679,  were  "  (Edipus,"  with  Nathaniel  Lee,  and  a  recon- 
struction of  Shakespeare*s  "  Troilus  and  Cressida,"  both  in  blank-verse, 
with  "Limberham,"  a  comedy  in  prose.  The  book  of  "Troilus  and 
Cressida"  had  not  only  a  dedication,  with  incidental  criticism,  but  also 
ft  **  Preface  to  the  Play,"  in  whicli  Dryden  discussed  at  some  length  the 
grounds  of  criticism  in  tragedy.  The  critical  discussions  in  the  dedica- 
tions and  prefaces  to  Dryden's  publislied  plays  greatly  assisted  the  sale  of 
his  play-books,  and,  when  printed  by  themselves,  they  show  tlieir  strength 
as  by  far  the  best  and  most  characteristic  criticism  upon  forms  of  poetry 
produced  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  In  the  preface  to  "  Troilus  and 
Cressida  "  Dryden  no  longer  disdained  a  servile  creeping  after  sense,  but 
wrote,  "  'Tis  neither  height  of  tliought  that  is  discommended,  nor  pa- 
thetic vehemence,  nor  any  nobleness  of  expression  in  its  proper  place ; 
but  'tis  a  false  measure  of  all  these,  something  which  is  like  'em  and  is 
not  them:  'tis  the  Bristol  stone  which  appears  like  a  diamond"  — 
("  Evitons  ces  faux  brillants,"  Boileau  had  said)  —  "  'tis  an  extravagant 
thought,  instead  of  a  sublime  one;  'tis  roaring  madness,  instead  of  vehe- 
mence; and  a  sound  of  words  instead  of  sense"  —  ("  Tout  doit  tendre 
ftu  bon  sens,"  Boileau  liad  said).  Dryden  felt  the  genius  of  Shakespeare, 
had  a  sense  even  of  smallness  in  the  wit  of  what  he  held  to  be  his  own 
more  refined  age;  and  if  there  had  been  the  strength  of  Dryden  in  many 
writers,  our  literature  would  have  profited  by  the  just  demand  for  good 
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aense  in  poetry  as  a.  re-action  from  the  Later  EuphiilKm,  withonl  lot 
height  of  thought,  pathetic  vehemence,  or  imlileness  of  expression, 
the  times,  and  his  relation  to  them,  gave  Dryden  little  opportunity^ 
touching  Uie  ideal  that  lay  only  half  recognlxed  within  hlra. 
ber,  1H7H,  he  was  waylaid  and  cudgelled  by  ruffians,  enipluyed,  it  « 
believed,  by  the  Earl  of  Rochester,  who  wrongly  supposed  liiiri  t 
had  a  hand  in  Lord  Muigrave's  "  Essay  odSbUto,"  which  ooutftinndslMJ 
lilies  not  only  on  liochester.  but  also  on  the  vices  of  Uic  kilig. 
Drydeii's  salary  and  pension  began  to  fall  into  arrears,  ami  continued  I 
do  su  (luring  the  next  four  yeara.  In  1080  be  published  a  traiislalionl 
the  "  Epistles  of  Ovid,"  by  various  hauda  besides  his  own.  In  tlie  iprfl 
or  Hummer  of  1031,  Dryden  produced  a  play  addressed  to  the  popu| 

feeling  of  the  day  against  the  Roman-Catholic  priesthood,  called  "       

Pfipanish  Friar;  or,  the  Double  Discovery."    It  has  earned  special  pn^M 
f  (or  the  dramatic  skill  with  whiuh  it  makes  au  underplot  uulle  with  the 
ction  of  the  piece. 

ras  in  the  autumn  of  1G81  that  Dryden  a'ldwl  the  king 

Bin  his  conflict  with  the  Earl  of  Shaflesbmy,  by  writing  a  i>oliti- 

fcal  pamplilet  in  verae,  his  satire  of  "Absalom  and  Afhito- 

)ihcl."     Its  aim  was  to  assist  in  turning  a  current  of  opinion 

against  Shaltcaburj' ;  to  Het-urc,  as  far  as  pamphlet  couhl,  th« 

finding  of  a  true  bill  against  him.     Tlic  satire  appeared  anony* 

I  mously.  on  the  lilh  of  November,  1G8I.     The  accident  of  a 

(Second  |)oem  has  caused  IIms  to  l>e  known  aa  the  first  part  of 

"  Absalom  and  Aehitopliel,"  but  it  is  a  complete  work.     Mon- 

moutli  as  Absalom,  and  Shaftesbury  as  Achitoplivl.  had  on-urreU 

before  in  tlio  pa|>er  war;  and  the  use  of  such  allogorj-  was  an 

a|ip(;at  to  the  religious  feeling  of  a  iK-opte  among  whom  those 

most  likely  to  follow  .SUaflesbuiy  were  lliose  most  likely  to  be 

]K?i'8uaded   by   a  Scripture   i»araUel.     Clmrles,   Uii'itfore,   was 

David;  Cromwell,  .Saul;   tlic  Duke  of  Buvkingham  figured  aa 

I  Kimri ;  Titus  Oatijs,  as  Corah  ;  the  Roman  Cathohrs  were  Jell 

Mites;  tlie  Dissenters,  Levites  ;  and  so  forth.     The  argument  d 

■the  i)Oem  was  to  ttiis  cllbet.     Tlie   outcry  over  the   assert 

Popish  plot  gave  heat  to  factioUi  and  of  this  Shatteabury  I 
Ijulvanlage.     Ho  reasouetl  thus  and  thus,  to  persuade  ftloniDunib 
>  i-ebcllloii :  Monmouth,  ansivering  thus  and  thus,  yifldrd  to 
Itlx:  persuasion.     Who  weiT<  the  Icsse.r  associates  in  tl)i«  t 
^on,  the  siH-uuting  beads  of  tliP  lijilm?    Hero  followtnl  Aolc 
Ifroni  Ufu,  of  oUiui'  leaders  of  tiic  (.ippositlou,  and  among  t 
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George  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  as  Zimri.  Monmouth 
api)ealed  thus  and  thus  to  the  people.  The  rebellion  grew. 
What  friends  had  King  Charles?  Here  followed  sketches  of 
some  of  the  chief  friends  of  the  king.  Next  came  counsel 
of  the  king^s  friends ;  and  then  the  poem  ended  with  the  king's 
own  purpose,  expressed  in  Dand's  si>eech.  I  have  been,  he 
said,  forgiving  till  they  slight  mj-  clemency.  "  'Tis  time  to 
show  I  am  not  good  bj'  force." 

"  Oh  that  my  power  to  saving  were  confined  I 
Wliy  am  I  forced,  Uke  Heaven,  against  my  mind 
To  make  examples  of  another  kind  ? 
Must  I  at  length  tlie  swoixl  of  justice  draw  ? 
Oh,  curst  effects  of  necessary  law! 
How  ill  my  fear  they  by  my  mercy  scan! 
Beware  the  fury  of  a  patient  man. 
Law  they  require :  let  Law  then  show  her  face. 

He  said :  the  Almighty,  nodding,  gave  consent. 
And  peals  of  thunder  shook  the  finnamenU 
Henceforth  a  series  of  new  time  began, 
The  mighty  years  in  long  procession  ran ; 
Once  more  the  godlike  David  was  restored, 
And  willing  nations  knew  their  lawful  lord.'' 

The  success  of  the  satire  as  a  poem  was  all  it  deserved  to  be. 
At  once  vigorous  and  highly  finished,  its  characters  of  the  chief 
men  on  either  side,  its  lines  and  couplets,  neatly  fitted  to  ex- 
press much  that  the  king's  party  had  to  say,  were  quoted  and 
parodied,  praised  and  abused.  Two  dozen  lines  repaid  Buck- 
ingham's ^^  Rehearsal"  fifty-fold,  if  Drj'den  thought  at  all  —  as 
probably  he  did  not —of  a  mere  jest  of  the  stage,  when  dealing 
with  a  vital  question  that  seemed  to  have  brought  the  nation 
once  more  to  the  verge  of  ci\il  war,  and  writing  what  might 
help  to  send  the  chief  opponent  of  Charles  to  the  scaffold. 
The  literary  triumph  was  great,  but  that  was  all.  The  prophecy 
of  the  dosii^  lines  was  not  fulfilled.  The  ix>em  was  published 
on  the  17th  of  November.  On  the  24th  the  indictment  was 
presented  to  the  grand  jury  at  the  Old  Bailey,  and  returned 
^ored.  There  were  great  public  rejoicings,  and  a  medal  was 
•track  to  commemorate  the  triumph. 


If: 
ttgaii 
this 
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Tbe  medal  struck  to  commemorate  the  rejection  of  the  biB 
Dgainst  Shaftcsburj-  was  the  subject  of  Drydcn's  next  piece  ii 
this  series,  "The  Medal:   a  Satire  against  Sedition.     By  the 
Author  of  '  Absalom  and  Achitophel.'  "     It  was  published  early 
in  March,  1682,  with  a  prefatory  "  Epistle  to  the  Whigs."     It 
was  invective  against  Shaftcshnry,  blended  with  expression  of 
Diyden's  faith  in  the  nnity  maintained  by  liolding  firaily  to  %M 
fised  succession,  and   believing   the  inherent  light   of  kings^J 
"If  true  succession  from  our  isle  should  fail,"  the  variouB  n 
ligious  sects,  political  parties,  even  individual  men,  would  strives 
I  together : 

^^^^^p  "  Tims  inborn  broils  tbe  factions  would  eugage, 

^^^^^H  Or  wars  of  exiled  beirs,  or  foreign  rage, 

^^^^B  Till  hailing  vengeance  overtook  otir  age, 

^^^^H  And  our  wild  labors,  wearied  into  rest, 

^^^^H  Iteclitieit  us  on  a  rigbtful  monarch's  breast." 

^^^B^ie  only  temperatfi  reply  was  that  of  Samuel  Pordagc. 
^^^^Klen   hail   dwelt   on   Shaftesbury,  whose    image  was  uiK>n  tbi 
^^^Hobverse  of  the  medal.     On  the  reverse  side  was  the  Tower,  a 
^^^^BPordoge  took  this  for  his  text  in  "The  Medal  Revcrs'd: 
^^^PSat}TC  against  Persecution.  —  By  the  Author  of   '  Azaria  an^ 
P  Hushni.'  "     To  complete  the  parallel,  this  opened  with  an  intnj 

ductory  epistle  to  the  Tories.  Drjden  was  still  recognixcd  a 
*'  Our  Prince  of  Poets,"  and  there  was  nothing  harder  said  < 
him  than  thai  he  was  on  the  side  of  tbc  strong  with  Cromwell,' 
and  is  so  again  with  Charles.  lie  found  on  one  side  of  Uio 
medal  Sedition  under  a  statesman's  gown.  Reverse  the  medal, 
and  upon  tlie  otlier  side  there  is  an  imago  of  the  Tower,  bailge 
of  as  bad  a  hog.  Persecution : 

"  Let  then  hU  satire  with  Sedition  fight. 
And  ours  the  whilst  shall  rcrsecuiion  bite; 
Two  hags  they  are,  who  parties  aeeni  to  make: 
'Tis  lime  for  satires  them  lo  undertake. 
See  her  Inie  badge,  a  prison  or  the  Tower; 
For  Persecution  ever  sides  with  Powpr." 

pYerj*  different  in  its  character  was  Shadwell's  answeri  * 
tidal  of  .lohu  Bnyes :  a  .Satyr  against  Foily  and  Knavery. "J 
(  also  had  its  introductory  epistle  to  the  Tories ;   but  t 
B<4enlliig  at  all  with  the  groat  controversy  before  Uio  naUoD,  I 
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was  a  savage  peraonal  attack  on  Dryden.  As  for  the  verses, 
in  some  paits  unutterabl}'  coai-se,  let  their  closing  triplet  indi- 
cate their  tone : 

**  Pied  thing!  half  wit!  half  fool!  and  for  a  knave 
Few  men  than  this  a  better  mixtui*e  have: 
But  thou  canst  add  to  that,  coward  and  slave." 

This  bnital  attack  provoked  a  deHcate  revenge.  In  October, 
1682,  api^ared  "  Mac  Flecknoe.  By  the  Author  of  '  Absalom 
and  Achitophel.'  "  This  was  a  mock  heroic  in  rhj-med  coup- 
lets, setting  forth  how  that  aged  prince,  Richard  Flecknoe,  an 
Irish  writer  who  had  die<l  about  four  years  before,  and  who 

**  In  prose  and  verse  was  owned  without  dispute 
Through  all  the  realms  of  Nonsense  absolute," 

chose  in  his  last  days  Shadwell  for  successor : 

*'  Shadwell  alone  of  all  my  sons  is  he 
Who  stands  confinncd  in  full  stupidity. 
The  rest  to  some  faint  meaning  make  pretence, 
But  Shadwell  never  deviates  into  sense." 

The  coronation  of  Shadwell  was  in  the  Nurser}'  at  Barbican,  a 
theatre  established  in  1G62  for  the  training  of  children  to  the 
stage ;  and  there  he  swore  ''  Ne'er  to  have  peace  with  wit,  nor 
truce  with  sense.*'  There  he  received  the  sceptre,  and  was 
crowned  with  poppies,  and  "  on  his  left  hand  twelve  reverend 
owls  did  fl}'."  Then,  in  prophetic  mood,  Flecknoe  blessed  and 
counselled  his  successor,  till  he  was,  after  the  manner  of  Sir 
Formal  Trifle,  in  Shad  well's  "  Virtuoso,"  let  down  through  a 
trap-door  while  yet  declaiming : 

"Sinking  he  left  his  drugget  robe  behind, 
Borne  upwards  by  a  subterranean  wind. 
The  mantle  fell  to  the  young  prophet* s  part 
With  double  portion  of  his  father's  art" 

In  November,  1682,  appeared  the  "  Second  Part  of  Absalom 
and  Achitophel,"  to  which  Drj-den  contributed  only  two  hun- 
dred lines  (II.  310  to  509),  containing  a  few  character  sketches, 
among  which  by  far  the  most  prominent  are  Elkanah  Settle  as 
Doeg,  and  Shadwell  as  Og.  In  November,  1G82,  another  ix)em 
by  Dr3den  appeared,  (''A  Layman's  Religion")  "  Religio 
Laid,"  in  the  style  of  Horace's  Epistles,  being  a  letter  written 


^SXailSIl  IITEHAT 

{  to  a  yoiing  man,  Tlonry  Dickinson,  who  bad  triuiB- 

I  Futhor  Simon's  "Criticat  History  of  the  Old  Testament, 
fllla   exprvssion   of  Drjden's   mind    upon   religion, 

I  bo  iinpartiully  compared  willi  that  in  "The  Hind  ai 
c  fanllicr,"  written  five  years  later,  wben  he  become  a  Roman' 
^thotic.  "  Keligio  Laici "  was  addressed  to  tLe  translator  of 
^  Romao  Ootliolic  book  on  the  Old  Testament,  wliicli  is  de- 
pci'ibed  by  Drydcu  as  a  "niolcliless  author's  work,"  In  tlie 
r«liie«  and  in  tlie  poem  Dryden  modestly  dissented  from  the 
rrraoe  to  the  Athanaeian  Creed,  which  excluded  the  lieatkca 

II  salt'iilion.  He  took  his  place  in  tlic  pitiface  between  the 
Soman  C'atliolk-s  aa  Papists  and  the  Nonconformists,  belieii-ing 
Unit  there  was  continuous  endeavor  to  restore  Uie  Pope' 
Biorlty  o\'er  the  King  of  England. 


lan^H 


■  ■iKhl, 

ii  Lgbi." 

\v  nrgtiml  tliat  liefore  revelation  Uie  Iwst  men  Iiiid  but  imperfect  notloa 
f  tlie  lilglii'sl  (;[Ki(t.  Ilinl  Deism  bail  uu consciously  borrowed  tram  rvI 

*■  of  llii?  Oiiu  Gad  to  be  worahippeil  by  praise  and  prayer^ 
il  of  a  future  slate,  wbirh  It  liellcvcd  Reason  lo  have  discovered, 
asud  to  the  acbenie  of  redemption  expressed  in  tlie  Bible,  and,  from 
Sbjections  of  the  Deist  that  "no  supeniRtural  worsliip  can  bo  tnie,"  anit 

it  millions  liave  never  heard  tlie  uanio  of  Cbrlst,  Le  took  occuiou  I^b 
oipreas  his  faith  that  M 


nl  llghl, 


.  .uui. 


Ke  argued  thai  no  church  could  lie  on  omniscient  Interpreter  of  Scrip- 
re,  Olid  lliat  llie  Scrfplurcs  themselves  mi|;hl  bo  comiptud,  but 
"  Thnuch  001  enryvbFro 


Ul  bUb  rvqulre." 

0  sift  and  diicau  the  ileetriMk] 
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If  the  Bible  had  been  handed  down  from  the  past  by  the  church  of  the 
Roman  CathoKcs, 

**  The  welcome  news  is  in  the  letter  found; 
The  carrier's  not  commissioned  to  ezpoond.** 

Once  the  clergy  had  traded  with  it  on  the  ignorance  of  the  people;  now 
the  ignorance  of  the  people  had  made  it  the  common  prey:  it  was  mis- 
used with  great  zeal  and  little  thought. 

**  80  all  we  make  of  Heaven's  disoovered  will 
Li  not  to  have  it  or  to  use  it  ill. 
The  danger's  much  the  same,  on  several  shelves 
If  others  wreck  us  or  we  wreck  oaraelves." 

What  remained,  then,  but  the  middle  way  between  these  shoals  ? 

**  In  doubtftil  questions  'tis  the  safest  way 
To  learn  what  unsuspected  ancients  say; 
For  tis  not  likely  we  should  higher  soar 
In  search  of  heaven  than  all  the  ohnroh  before : 
Kor  can  we  be  deceived  unless  we  see 
The  Scripture  and  the  Fathers  disagree. 


And  after  hearing  what  our  church  ean  say, 
If  still  our  reason  runs  another  way, 
That  private  reason  'tis  more  Just  to  curb 
Than  by  disputes  the  public  peace  disturb. 
For  points  obscure  are  of  small  use  to  learn: 
But  common  quiet  is  mankind's  ooneem." 


So  the  poem  ended  with  the  desire  for  peace  by  resting  on  authority,  and 
Dryden's  ''Religio  Laici/'  instead  of  being  an  antagonist  work,  is  a 
natural  prelude  to  *'  The  Hind  and  the  Panther."  Under  the  tumult  of 
the  time  the  religious  mind  of  Dryden  was  steadily  on  its  way  to  the 
form  of  Catholicism  in  which  he  died. 

In  February,  1682,  when  Southern's  first  play,  "The  Loyal  Brother," 
was  acted,  Dryden  wrote  prologue  and  epilogue  to  it.  Jt  was  the  begin- 
ning of  a  friendship.  Dryden  raised  the  price  of  his  prologue  on  this 
occasion.  "The  players,"  he  said,  "have  had  my  goods  too  cheap." 
In  December  of  the  same  year,  1682,  he  produced  his  tragedy  of  "  The 
Duke  of  Guise"  written  with  Lee.  It  was  designed  to  apply  the  story 
of  the  French  League  to  the  English  opposition  of  that  day.  With  the 
same  allusion  he  made  a  "  Translation  of  Maimbourg's  History  of  the 
League,"  and  published  it  in  1684.  In  1688  he  had  contributed  a  Pref* 
ace  and  a  Life  to  a  new  translation  of  "Plutarch"  by  several '^aiids. 
Dryden  suggested  and  edited,  in  1684,  a  volume  of  "  Hisc^llal)y  ppem^, 
— Containing  a  New  Translation  of  VirgiKs  Eclogues,  Ovid's  J^ove 
El^es,  Odes  of  Horace  and  other  Authors;  with  seyeral  Origina] 
Poems,  by  the  most  Eminent  Hands."  This  revfyal  of  tl^e  old  Eliza? 
bethan  plan  of  gathering  into  one  volume  papers  of  verse  from  various 
hands  was  successful.  The  volume  of  1684  was  the  first  of  a  new  series 
of  such  Miscellanies.     In  this  yoli^i^e  itseif  the  chief  -original  poems 
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■e  reprints — "MficPlecknoe,"'  "Absalom  and  AchlCophel,"  and  " 

Tlie  translations  wera  by  Dryilcn,  Scilley,  Lord  lioscommon,  1 
■  Late  Earl  ot  Rochester,   Otivay,   Rymer,   Tiite,   Sir  C'arr  Scrope^  J 
MirgG  Stepney,  Tlionias  Creech,  Blchard  Duke,  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  CLet 
sod,  Sir.  Stafford,  and  Mr.  Cooper. 
'  In  18S5,  Drydeu  published,  Mill  wUli  Toason.  "Sylvje;  or.  The  Sefr^ 
^nd  Part  ot  Poelleal  Miseellaiiiea."     It  cnntaltied  translations  by  him- 
self (rom  the  "jEni'id,"  from  Lucretius,  and  from  Theocritus  and 
Horace,  with  short  pieces,  original,  and  trnnslaied  by  himself  and  othen. 
Including  a  Latin  poem,  by  his  eldest  sou  Charles,  on  Lord  Arlington's 
■gardens. 


Dryden  obtained  the  license  for  hia  "  Hind  and  Panther,"  ft^ 
defence  of  tbe  Roman  Cutliotic  religion,  only  a  TCcek  after  tb| 
issue  of  the  Dcclarntion  ol'  Indulgence,  in  April,  1(187. 
being  read  niid  talked  of  when  the  king,  who  had  In  cnse  a 
m  iieed  an  anny  encamped  on  IIouuslow  Ileatli,  received  on  t 
\  of  July  a  Papal  nuneio  with  great  pomp  at  Windsor ;  t 
bicxt  day  a  proclamation  in  '■  The  Loudon  Gazette  "  dissolved 
the  prorogued  Pailianient.     The  publication  of"  The  Hind  aoj 
i  Panther ''  was  deliberately  timed  to  aid  King  James  in  ti 
Kheme  of  a  Catholic  ro-nction.     It  dealt  as  distinctly  a. 
nlom  and  Achitophel "  did  in  its  day  wiLli  the  essential  quod 
!Uon  of  the  hour  ;  but  the  point  of  view  was  honestly  Dryden'S 
s  was  not  liberal  to  Drjden.     In  the  renewal  of  Ins  t 
^of  lani'cato  and  historiographer,  the  annual  butt  of  canary  haj 
been  subtracted  from  his  pay,  and  the  renewal  of  the  ])enBtai 
of  a  hundred  iiounds,  which  lapsed  at  the  death  of  Charles,  wM 
nt^lectcd  for  twelve  months  after  the  new  king's 
There  was  no  bribe,  direct  or  indirect;  and   Diydun  was  L 
rowrse  of  a  time-server  in  staying  by  King  James  when  nea 
rII  liis  fi'lends  were  leaving  him,  and  prudently  trimming  the 
lails  to  meet  the  inevitable  change  of  wind.    But  Dryden  had  b 
town  convictions,  and  was  true  to  tbcm.     He  said  in  Ills  prefad 
"Tlie  Hind  and  the  Panther,"  ".Some  of  the  Disaciite 
,  tlielr  addresses  to  his   Majesty,   havo  said  •  that  lie  I 
sstored   God  to  his  empire  over  conscience.'      I   confess  \ 
laro  not  stretch  the  figure  to  so  great  a  boldness ;  but  I  t 
lafbly  say  that  conscience  is  tho  royalty  and   prerogntfvQ  i 
Wery  private  man."     lie  had  ei^d  a«  much  In  tho  '  ~ 
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Laici,"  and  the  spirit  of  chant}'  in  that  poem  remained  unal- 
tered in  "The  Hind  and  the  Panther."  This  argument  for  Ca- 
tholicism is  in  three  parts,  and  is  the  longest  of  Dryden's  poems. 
The  milk-white  Hind  is  the  Church  of  Rome ;  the  Panther  is 
the  Church  of  England,  "  fairest  creatm'c  of  the  spotted  kind." 

"A  milk-white  Hind,  immortal  and  unchanged, 
Fed  on  the  lawns,  and  in  the  forest  ranged ; 
Without  unspotted,  innocent  within. 
She  feared  no  danger,  for  she  knew  no  sin." 

The  other  beasts  had  no  good-will  to  her;  and  Independent, 
Presbj-terian,  Quaker,  Freethinker,  Anabaptist,  Arian,  arc  fig- 
ured under  bear,  wolf,  hare,  ape,  boar,  fox.  Then  Dryden 
argues  on  with  little  heed  to  any  fable,  merely  hindered  b}*  his 
clumsy  animal  machinery  where  his  desire  is  for  direct  argu- 
ment. 

After  the  Revolution  of  1688,  and  the  accession  of  William 
and  Mary  in  Febmary,  1689,  Dryden,  remaining  loyal  to  King 
James  II.,  and  to  his  adopted  faith,  was  unable  to  obc}'  the 
Act  which  required  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy  to  be 
taken  by  all  holdere  of  office  before  August  1, 1689.  Dryden, 
therefore,  suffered  in  his  way,  with  the  non-juring  clergy,  and 
lost  his  offices  of  poet-laureate  and  historiographer. 

Obliged  to  return  to  the  stage  as  a  source  of  income,  he  produced  in 
1690  his  tragedy  of  '*  Don  Sebastian ''  in  blank-verse,  with  a  little  prose, 
and  in  the  same  year  a  comedy,  **  Amphitryon,''  following  Moll^re,  with 
music  by  Henry  Purcell,  an  excellent  musician,  and  one  of  the  organists 
of  the  Chapel  Royal,  who  died  of  consumption  in  1695,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-seven.  Purcell  also  supplied  the  music  for  Dryden's  **  King 
Arthur;  or,  the  British  Worthy,"  written  in  1685,  and  produced  as  a 
dramatic  opera  in  1691.  With  a  quiet  touch  of  good-humored  satire, 
Dryden  said  in  the  preface  to  this  attempt  at  what  he  called  **  the  fairy 
way  of  writing:"  "Not  to  offend  the  present  times,  nor  a  government 
which  has  hitherto  protected  me,  I  have  been  obliged  so  much  to  alter 
the  first  design,  and  take  away  so  many  beauties  from  the  writing,  that 
it  is  now  no  more  what  it  was  formerly  than  the  present  ship  of  the 
'Royal  Sovereign,'  after  so  often  taking  down  and  altering,  is  the 
vessel  it  was  at  the  first  building;"  and  to  deserved  praise  of  the  genius 
of  Purcell  he  added,  "  In  reason  my  art  on  this  occasion  ought  to  be 
subservient  to  his."  In  May,  1692,  Dryden  produced  his  tragedy  of 
"Cleomenes;  or,  the  Spartan  Hero,"  finished  for  him  by  his  friend 
Thomas  Southern.     In  1694,  Dryden  produced  his  last  play,  "Love 


[  Triumphant,"  a  tragi -comfuly,  which  waa  a  faltnre.  In  its  prologue  anil 
I  epilngtie  be  touk  leave  o(  the  stage,  for  he  had  now  resolved  lo  devole 
I  LimBelf  to  a  triuislajioo  of  Virgil. 

While  writing  liig  later  plays,  Dryden  had  received,  in 
I  lf>92,  a  fee  of  five  huudred  guineas  for  a  poem — "Eleonora" 
—in  memoiy  of  Uie  Countess  of  Abingdon ;  and  had  written  a 
'Life  of  Polybiua"  to  precede  a  translation  by  Sir  Henrj' 
[  Shere ;  also  a  "  Discourse  on  Satire,"  prefixed  to  a  translation 
"The  Satires  of  Juvenal  and  Persias,"  translating  himself 
I  frifttircs  1,  3,  6,  10,  and  16,  of  Juvenal,  and  all  Persiue.  He 
*  edited  also,  for  Tonaon,  in  1C93,  a  Uiird  volume  of  Miscella- 
'  Examen  Poeticum :  i>eiug  the  Third  Part  of  Miscellany 
Poems.  Containing  Variety  of  New  Translations  of  the  An- 
cient Poets  i  togetiier  with  many  Original  Poems  by  the  Moet 
Eminent  Hands."  This  was  a  substantial  volume,  with  ao 
appendix  of  seventy-eight  pages,  separately  paged,  containing 
a  translation  by  Tate  of  a  famous  poem  by  Fracastorius,  upon 
a  subject  that  all  readers  might  not  wish  to  find  included  in  the 
volume.  It  opened  with  Dryden's  translation  of  the  First 
Book  of  "Ovid's  Metamorphoses,"  included  verse  by  Con- 
greve  and  Prior,  much  verse  by  Thomas  Yalden,  of  Magdalene 
College,  Oxford,  then  aged  twenty-two,  and  a  fellow -student 
of  Addison's ;  a  translation  of  Virgil's  first  Georgic,  dediciU«d 
to  Dry<len  by  Henry  Sacheveroll,  another  of  Addison's  college- 
friends ;  and  the  first  published  writing  of  Joseph  Addison 
himself,  " To  Mr.  Driden :  by  Mr.  Jo,  Addison ;  "  dated  trom 
Mi^alene  College,  Oxford,  June  2,  1G93.  Addison,  )ig(<d 
twenty-one,  here  exalted  Dryden  as  a  translator  from  the  Latin 
l>oets,     "  Thy  copj-,"  he  said,  — 

■'  Tliy  copy  casts  a  fairer  light  on  all, 
Auil  8III1  outslUnes  th«  bright  original," 

111  IGOJ,  ft]>iKarcd  the  fourtli  and  last  of  Dryden'a  series,  as 
"The  Annual  Miscellany:  for  tlie  Year  1G94.  Being  the 
Fourth  Part  of  Miscellany  Poems;  Containing  Great  Variety 
of  New  Translations  and  Original  Copies,  by  the  Moat  Eniinctit 

Hiuids." 

Aituhi  tliprt-  ITU  a  guud  ilval  from  Yalden,  through  wlinm  probabl; 
I  Addison  oblulned  lUi  Uitroductlou  to  the  MisceUau;,  anil  Uiere  wu  now 


J 
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more  from  young  Addison.  The  volume,  much  thinner  than  its  prede- 
cessor, opened  with  the  "Third  Book  of  Virgil's  Greorgicks,  Englished 
by  Mr.  Dryden;"  and  that  was  inmiediately  followed  by  "  A  Translation 
of  all  Virgil's  fourth  Georgick,  except  the  Story  of  Aristseus.  By  Mr. 
Jo.  Addison,  of  Magdalene  College,  Oxon."  On  other  pages  were,  from 
the  same  hand,  '*  A  Song  for  St.  Cecilia's  Day,  at  Oxford,''  and  the 
''Story  of  Salmacis  and  Hermaphroditus,  from  the  Fourth  Book  of 
Ovid's  Metamorphoses;"  and  the  book  closed  with  "An  Account  of 
the  Greatest  English  Poets,  To  Mr.  H.  S.,  April  3,  1004.  By  Mr. 
Joseph  Addison."    "  H.  S."  stood  for  Henry  Sacheverell. 

In  1697,  Dryden  published  his  "Translation  of  Virgil/'  the 
subscription  and  Jacob  Tonson's  paj'ment  giving  him  about 
twelve  hundred  pounds  for  the  work.  In  the  fall  of  1697,  he 
wrote  "Alexander's  Feast,"  that  Ode  for  St.  Cecilia's  day 
which  was  at  once  received  as  the  best  poem  of  its  kind.  It 
was  written  at  request  of  the  stewards  of  the  Musical  Meeting 
which  had  for  some  years  celebrated  St.  Cecilia's  day,  and  it 
was  first  set  to  music  b}*  Jeremiah  Clarke,  one  of  the  stewards 
of  the  festival.  Early  in  1698  Drj'den  prepared  a  new  edition 
of  Virgil,  and  was  beginning  to  translate  the  "Iliad."  In 
March,  1700,  in  fulfilment  of  a  contract  to  give  Tonson  ten 
thoosand  verses  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  guineas,  appeared 
Drj'den's  "Fables."  These  were  modernized  versions  from 
Chaucer  of  "  The  Knight's  Tale,"  "  The  Nun's  Priest's  Tale  " 
(with  the  Fox  a  Puritan),  and  "The  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale," 
"  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf,"  and  "  The  Character  of  a  Good 
Parson,"  adapted  to  Bishop  Ken ;  versions  from  Boccaccio  of 
"  Sigismonda  and  Guiscardo,"  "  Theodore  and  Honoria,"  and 
"  Cannon  and  Iphigenia,"  with  much  translation  fh)m  Ovid,  and 
Drj'den's  version  of  the  First  Book  of  the  "  Hiad."  Referring, 
in  his  preface,  to  attacks  upon  the  immorality  of  his  plays, 
Dryden  spoke  severely  of  the  impertinences  of  Sir  Richard 
Blackmore ;  but  of  Jeremy  Collier  he  wrote :  "  I  shall  say  the 
less,  because  in  many  things  he  has  taxed  me  justly ;  and  I 
have  pleaded  guilty  to  all  thoughts  and  expressions  of  mine 
which  can  be  truly  argued  of  obscenit}',  profaneness,  or  im- 
morality, and  retract  them.  If  he  be  m}'  enem}-,  let  him  tri- 
umph ;  if  he  be  my  friend,  as  I  have  given  him  no  personal 
occasion  to  be  otherwise,  he  will  be  glad  of  mj*  repentance.    It 
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irconios  me  not  lo  ilraw  my  pon  in  the  defence  of  a  bad  cam 
V«lien  I  have  so  often  diawn  it  for  a  good  one."  But  of 
lier's  style  Dryden  added :  "  I  will  not  say, '  The  BCal  of  God's 
house  lui3  eaten  him  ui> : '  bnt  I  am  sure  it  has  devoiii-ed  some 
part  of  liis  good  manners  and  civility."  Drjdcn,  atltictcd  willi 
pninftil  disease,  tvaa  norking  to  keep  house,  when  his  eldest 
son,  Charles,  wlio  was  at  Rome,  chamberlain  of  the  honschold 
of  Innoecnt  XII.,  was  obliged  in  1698  to  return  to  England 
I  invaUd.      Dr.\"den,  laboring  to  meet  the  new  est>?nsc  ll)( ' 

'd>  wrote  to  Tousoo,  "  If  it  please  God  that  I  die  of  ov 
Uidy,  1  cannot  8|>end  my  life  better  than  in  presemng  hia.' 
(Early  in  1700,  when  Vanbrugh  revised  Fletelier's  comedy 

"  The  Pilgrim  "  for  Drun,-  Lane,  the  profits  of  the  third  night 

llirere  secui-ed  for  bis  son  Charles,  by  Dryden's  addition  to  the 

iece  of  a  Prolc^ie  and  Epilogue,  and  a.  "  Secular  Masque  "  on 

3  Close  of  the  Seventeenth  Centurj-.    About  a  month  after 

liic  writing  of  the  Prologue  and  Ej)ili^ue,  Dryden  died,  ou  the 

tof  May,  1700. 

2€L  Wo  now  pi-ocecd  to  the  study  of  Dryden's  later  coni 
jrnries. 

William  Wycherley  was  born   in    1G40,  at  Clivc, 
I'Shi-owsbury,  where  Ins  father  had  some  proiK-rty.     After  his 
I  earliest  schooling  he  was  taught  in  France,  and  llicre  became  a 

■  Xoman  Catholic.     At  tlie  Restoration  he  returned  to  England, 

■  beetune  a  fellow-commoner  of  Queen's  Coll^;c,  Oxford,  ntid  was 
t  re-converted  to  Protestantism.    lie  said  aftcmai'ds  thnt  his  first 

play,  "  Love  in  a  Woo<I ;  or,  St.  James's  Park,"  waa  written 
at  nineteen,  when  ho  had  just  left  France ;  and  that  he  wrote 
"The  Gentleman  Dancing-Master"  when  he  liad  been  a  j-ear 
,t  Oxford.  lie  waa  at  sea  with  the  Duke  of  York  at  the  defl-nt 
Lhe  Dutch  o IT  Lowestoft,  in  Jnne,  1GG5.  Wyehertey's  '■  Lor-c 
\  Wooil  "  was  produced  in  1G72.  and,  together  with  his  good 
loks,  it  won  him  the  favor  of  the  Diichesa  of  Cleveland.  Ills 
Other  play,  written  at  college,  "Tlie  CJentlemnn  Danclng- 
Uaster,"  was  produced  In  the  following  year,  1C73.  His  mst 
1  ptay  was  not  the  next  that  he  wrote,  if,  as  soiuQ  stipiKwc, 
nd  written  "The  Plain  Dealer 
e  Dutch  war,  nt  tlie  end 
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doubt  of  the  town's  acceptance  of  its  character  of  the  Plain 
Dealer — Manly,  "of  an  honest,  surl}*,  nice  humor,  supposed 
first,  in  the  time  of  the  Dutch  war,  to  have  procured  the  com- 
mand of  a  ship  out  of  honor,  not  interest,  and  choosing  a  sea- 
life  only  to  avoid  the  world."  At  any  rate,  "The  Country' 
Wife,"  written,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  when  his  earlier 
pla3'8  b^an  to  appear  on  the  stage,  was  produced  with 
great  success  in  1G75.  Then  came,  in  1G77,  "The  Plain 
Dealer"  on  the  stage,  and  those  were  the  four  comedies  of 
Wycherley,  all  produced  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  He  lived 
till  1715,  but  wrote  no  more  plays.  After  the  publica- 
tion of  this  play,  Wycherley  was  in  a  bookseller's  shop  at 
Tunbridge  Wells  with  a  friend,  Mr.  Fairbeard,  when  a  rich, 
handsome  3'oung  widow,  the  Countess  of  Drogheda,  came  into 
the  shop  and  asked  for  "  The  Plain  Dealer."  "  Madam,"  said 
Mr.  Fairbeard,  since  3'ou  are  for  the  Plain  Dealer,  there  he  is 
for  you,"  and  pushed  Wjcherle}'  towards  her.  This  introduc- 
tion led  to  their  marriage.  The  lady  proved  a  fond  and  jealous 
wife.  She  died  soon,  leaving  Wycherley  her  fortune ;  but  his 
title  to  it  was  successfully-  disputed,  he  was  ruined  by  law-suits, 
and  spent  the  last  years  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  in  a  debtor's 
prison.  James  II.,  after  witnessing  a  performance  of  "The 
Plain  Dealer,"  rescued  its  author  from  prison  by  giving  him  a 
pension  of  two  hundred  pounds  a  year  and  offering  to  pay  his 
debts.  But  Wycherley  did  not  venture  to  name  all  his  debts, 
and  left  enough  unpaid  to  weigh  him  down  in  after-life. 

W^-cherley  was  the  first  vigorous  writer  of  what  has  been 
called  our  prose  comedy  of  manners.  In  the  absence  of  all 
that  poetry  which  lies  in  a  perception  of  the  deeper  truths  and 
haimonies  of  life,  his  plays  resemble  other  comedies  of  the  later 
Stuart  drama.  There  was  little  of  it  even  in  the  metrical  heroic 
plan's.  But  Wycherley's  diffbr  fVom  other  comedies  of  their 
time  b}-  blending  with  surface  reflection  of  the  manners  of 
an  evil  time  a  larger,  healthier  sense  of  the  humors  of  men, 
caught  from  enjo^Tuent  of  Moliei*e.  Wj'cherlej-'s  best  plays  are 
founded  upon  Moliere  —  "The  Country  Wife"  on  "  L'fecole 
des  Femmes,"  and  "  The  Plain  Dealer  "  on  "  Le  Misanthrope." 
They  are  not  translations;  but  in  turns  of  plot  and  certain 


choraoters  the  direct  and  strong  influence  of  Kloliere  is  eiident, 
Drjclen  and  otliois  borrowetl  fiom  Moliere ;  Wjchcrlej-  was, 
in  a  way,  inspired  by  liiin.  He  had  not  Moliera'a  rare  genius. 
Hnd  could  not  reproduce  the  masterly  simplicity  and  case  of 
dialt^o  that  is  witty,  and  wise  too,  in  ever}'  turn,  whHe  yel 
BO  natural  as  to  show  no  trace  of  a  strain  for  elTect ;  that  la 
nowhere  fettered  to  a  false  conventionality,  but  bo  paints 
tiutnora  of  life  as  to  be  good  reading  forever,  alike  to  Hie 
strong  men  and  to  girls  and  boya.  Our  English  wrilora  of 
the  prose  comedy  of  mannei's  cannoi  claim  readers,  like 
Atolierc,  from  civilized  Europe  in  all  after-time ;  but,  as 
compared  with  other  English  dramatists  of  theii-  own  time, 
they  did  widen  the  range  of  character- painting  —  witness  the 
widow  Black  acre  and  her  law-suit  in  "The  Plain  Dealer"  — 
and  they  did  take  pains  to  put  substance  of  wit  into  their 
dinlt^ie.  Four  dramatists  are  the  chiefs  of  tliis  school  of 
prose  comedy — Wycherley,  Congreve,  Vanbrugh,  and  Far- 
quhar.  Of  these  Wycherley  came  first,  and  wrote  his  four  plays 
In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  His  last  play  was  acted  sixteen 
years  before  the  first  of  Congreve's.  Congreve'a  plays  were 
all  produced  in  tlie  reign  of  William  III.,  and  those  of  Van- 
brugh and  Farquhar  in  the  reigns  of  William  and  of  Qne«n 

27,  ■William  Congreve  was  of  a  Staffordshire  ftimily,  and 
born  in   1G7(».     He  was  educatwl  at  lulkcnoy  and  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin;   entered  tlie  Middle  Temple;  in   1093   pub- 
lished a  novel,  "Incognita;    or.  Love  and  Duty  Reconciled," 
and  at  Drury  Lane  produced  his  play  of  "  Tlio  Old  Bachelor," 
wliit^  ho  professed  to  have  written  several  years  before  •'  to 
amuse    himself    in    &    slow    recovery    ttom    Bickneas,"       Tlie 
success  of  the  play  was   gieat.  and  it  caused  Charlei  Mon- 
tngue,   then   a  Lord  of  tho  Treasury,   to  make  Congrovc  ■ 
commissioner  for  licensing  hackney  ■conches.     In  Uio  following 
year,  1II94,  C-ongreve  protluced.  with  much  less  success,  "Thfl 
Dniilib  Dealer,"     The  two  theatres  at  Dmry  Lane  and  Lln- 
L  oiln's  Iiui  had  joined  their  forces  atwut  1682,  and  there  wia 
I  Uicn  only  one  great  tliealre,  tliat  at  Drarj-  Lane,  with  Tbomaa 
1.  Bcttcrton  the  greatest  of  its  actors.     Irritated  by  the  [>ntvDleoi 
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at  Drury  Lane,  Betterton,  then  a  veteran  actor,  sixty  years 
old,  seceded.  He  carried  other  good  playei*s  with  him,  as 
well  as  the  new  di*amatist,  and  obtained  a  patent  for  a  new 
theatre,  which  opened  in  Lincoln*s  Inn  Fields,  in  1695,  witli 
Congi-eve's  comedy  of  "Love  for  Love."  This  had  a  bril- 
liant success,  and  the  compan}-  gave  Congreve  a  shaix^  in 
the  new  house,  on  condition  of  his  wi-iting  them  a  pla}'  a  3'ear 
if  his  health  allowed.  His  next  play  appeared  in  1697.  It 
was  his  only  tragedy,  "The  Mourning  Bride,"  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  his  pieces.  Aftei-wards,  he  wrote  "  The  Way  of  the 
World,"  a  comed}' ;  *'  The  Judgment  of  Paris,"  a  masque ;  and 
"Semele,"  an  opera;  and  in  1710,  he  published  a  complete 
edition  of  his  works  in  three  volumes.     He  died  in  1729. 

28.  Sir  John  Vanbrugh,  l)orn  in  1666,  was  of  a  family 
that  had  lived  near  Ghent  before  the  persecutions  by  the  Duke 
of  Alva.  His  grandfather  came  to  England,  and  his  father  ac- 
qaii*ed  wealth  as  a  sugar-baker.  After  a  liberal  education, 
finished  in  France,  Vanbrugh  was  for  a  time  in  the  arm}*, 
and  in  1695  he  was  nominated  by  John  Evelyn  as  secretary 
to  the  Commission  for  endowing  Greenwich  Hospital.  His 
"  Relapse,"  produced  in  1697,  was  followed  by  "  The  Provoked 
Wife,"  produced  in  1698  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  Other  pla3's 
of  his  aie  ''-ffisop,"  ''The  Pilgi-im,"  ''The  False  Friend," 
"The  Confederacy,"  and  "The  Country  House."  He  at- 
tained great  note  both  as  a  dramatist  and  as  an  architect ;  was 
knighted ;  and  died  in  1726. 

29.  George  Farquhar,  the  son  of  a  poor  clerg}'man,  was 
born  at  Londondeny  in  1678.  He  left  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
to  turn  actor  for  a  shoil  time  on  the  Dublin  stage,  came  3'oung 
to  London,  and  got  a  commission  in  a  regiment  under  Lord 
OiTcr3''s  command  in  Ireland.  Young  Captain  Fai'quhar  was 
but  twenty,  when,  in  1698,  his  first  play,  "Love  and  a  Bottle," 
won  success.  Congreve's  plays  were  the  wittiest  pixxluced  by 
writers  of  the  new  comed}-  of  manners,  but  their  keenness  and 
fine  ix>lish  were  least  relieved  b}-  any  sense  of  right.  Van- 
brugh's  style  was  less  artificial  and  his  plots  were  simpler,  but 
his  ready  wit  and  coarse  strength  wei'e  as  far  as  Congi*eve's 
finer  work  fh>m  touching  the  essentials  of  life.    Farquhar  had 
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I  a  generosity  of  character  that  humanized  the  pei-sons  of  his 
I  drama  with  many  traces  of  gootl  feeling.  lie  prodiicecl  liis 
I  "Inconstant"  in  1703,  "The  Twin  Rivals"  in  1705,  "The 
I  Bccruiting  Officer"  in  1706,  and  liis  last  and  beet  play,  "Tlie 
I  Beaux  Stratagem,"  written  in  six  weeltswhcn  ho  was  dying. 
I  He  died,  but  twenty-nine  jeara  old,  during  tJie  height  of  its  sac- 
I  cess.  A  woman  wiio  lo\ed  Farquhar  had  entrapped  him  into 
I  maiTiage  liy  pretending  to  [waseaa  a  fortune.  When  undeceived, 
I  he  never  in  his  hfe  rcproaclied  her.  From  Itis  death-bed  he 
I  commended  his  two  helpless  dangbtei'S  to  his  fiiend  Wilks,  tho 
I  actor,  who  got  them  a  benefit.  His  widow  died  in  extreme 
I  poverty.  One  of  liia  daughters  mairiecl  a  jxior  tradesman,  tlio 
I  other  became  a  maid- servant. 

30.  Thomas  Soutbeni,  whom  Dryden  nflerwards  commended  for 
hia  purity,  was  bom  in  IreUnil  in  lOflO,  Be  came  to  London  in  HITS, 
and  Hi  tlie  age  of  eighteen  eiitered  the  Middle  Temple.  He  waa  but 
iwenly-lwo  when,  ill  ltlS2,  his  tragedy  o(  "The  Loyal  Brother;  or,  tlie 
Persian  Prince,"  was  aeled.  Tbe  iiuiilroversy  over  the  sueccssion  of 
tlie  king's  brotlicr  then  ran  high,  and  Suuthem.  taking  the  side  at  tlia 
court,  meant  his  play,  o(  which  tlio  plot  was  from  a  novel,  "Tachmiw, 
Prince  of  Persia,"  to  be  taken  as  a  compliment  to  Jnmes,  Duke  o(  Vnric 
It  was  followed,  in  1084,  by  a  comedy,  "Tlie  Disappointment:  ur,  iba 
Uotber  in  Fashion,"  which  had  a  plot  taken  from  the  novel  in  "  Don 
Quixote  "  of  "  The  Curious  Impertinent."  Southeni's  best  pinys,  both 
tragedies,  were  proihiced  in  the  reign  of  William  IlL;  "The  FttUJ 
Marriage,"  In  IBM,  and  "Oroonoko,"  founded  on  Mrs.  Bebn's  navel.  In 
inut.  Tbe  play  added  new  tlruiigth  to  the  protest  of  the  novel  ngaliiit 
slavery.  Southern  was  an  amiable  man  and  a  gixid  ccniioniisL  Ity  lit* 
eommiasiouB  In  ibe  army,  which  he  entered  early  In  James  IL's  n-lgii, 
his  good  business  management  as  a  dramatist,  and  careful  liivesiineut 
of  his  money,  he  became  rich,  and  lived  to  be  a  well-to-do,  wblLe-haired 
old  gentleman,  who  dle<I  at  the  ago  of  elgbty-slx  In  the  year  IT40.  lis 
was  the  Introducer  of  the  autlior's  second  and  third  night,  which  raised 
his  profit  from  the  players,  ami  he  was  not  above  actlvu  suUcliIng,  which 
brought  In  money  from  bountiful  patrons  of  the  theatre  to  whom  fas 
sold  his  tiekets.  He  eontrlveil  even  Ui  tnnke  a  bookseller  pay  a  hiniiltvd 
and  fifty  pounda  for  the  riifht  of  publishing  one  of  his  plays.  Wlieii 
Di'ydcn  once  asked  him  how  much  be  mode  by  a  play,  be  owned,  lo 
Drj'den's  great  astoni aliment,  that  by  bis  last  piny  lie  had  made  seven 
hmuln'd  pounds.  Dryden  himself  had  been  often  content  tu  earn  • 
hundred. 

31.  It  was  In  the  year  IRTS,  that  John  OMham  wrote  his  satires  en 
the  Jcaiilta.    Qewsaborti  lu  1U&3,  sou  of  a  Nuncouformlsl  tutulsteral 
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Shipton,  Gloucestershire.  Oldham  went  to  St.  Edmund  Hall,  Oxford, 
and  returned  home,  after  taking  his  B.A.  degree,  in  1674.  He  became 
usher  in  a  school  at  Croydon.  Verse  written  by  him  found  its  way  to  the 
Earls  of  Rochester  and  Dorset,  and  to  Sir  Charles  Sedley,  who  astonished 
the  poor  usher  by  paying  him  a  visit.  He  became  tutor  to  two  grand- 
sons of  Sir  Edwards  Thurland,  a  judge  living  near  Reigate,  and  then  to 
the  son  of  a  Sir  William  Hickes,  near  London.  This  occupation  over,  he 
lived  among  the  wits  in  London;  was  remembered  as  the  poetical  usher 
by  Sedley  and  Dorset;  was  on  affectionate  terms  with  Dryden;  and  found 
a  patron  in  the  Earl  of  Kingston,  with  whom  he  was  domesticated,  at 
Holme  Pierrepoint,  when  he  died  of  small-pox,  in  December,  1683,  aged 
thirty.  His  chief  production  was  the  set  of  four  '*  Satyrs  upon  the  Jes- 
uits," modelled  variously  on  Persius,  Horace,  Buchanan's  **  Francis- 
can," and  the  speech  of  Sylla's  ghost  at  the  opening  of  Ben  Jonson's 
**  Catiline."  The  vigor  of  his  wit  produced  a  bold  piece  of  irony  in 
an  "  Ode  against  Virtue,"  and  its  **  Counterpart,"  an  ode  in  Virtue's 
praise,  with  many  short  satires  and  odes,  —  one  in  high  admiration  of 
Ben  Jonson,  —  paraphrases  and  translations.  There  is  a  ring  of  friend- 
ship in  the  opening  of  Dryden's  lines  upon  young  Oldham's  death  before 
time  had  added  the  full  charm  of  an  English  style  to  the  strength  of 
wit  in  his  verse: 

"  Farewell !  too  little  and  too  kitely  known, 
Whom  I  began  to  think  and  call  my  own ; 
For  sure  oar  souls  were  near  allied,  and  thine 
Cast  in  the  same  poetic  mould  with  mine.** 

32.  Nahnin  Tate,  joint  author  with  Dryden  of  the  Second  Part  of 
'^  Absalom  and  Achitophel,"  was  bom  in  Dublin,  in  1652,  the  son  of 
Dr.  Faithful  Tate,  and  educated  at  Trinity  College  there.  He  came  to 
London,  published  in  1677  a  volume  of  **  Poems,"  and  between  that  date 
and  1682  had  produced  the  tragedies  of  ''Brutus  of  Alba"  and  ''The 
Loyal  Greneral;  Richard  II.;  or,  the  Sicilian  Usurper;"  an  altered  ver- 
sion of  Shakespeare's  "  King  Lear; "  and  an  application  of  "Coriolanus  " 
to  court  politics  of  the  day,  as  "  The  Ingratitude  of  a  Commonwealth;  or, 
The  Fall  of  Coriolanus."  Tate  wrote  three  other  plays  before  the  Revo- 
lution. It  was  not  till  1696  that  he  produced,  with  Dr.  Nicholas  Brady 
(b.  1659,  d.  1726),  also  an  Irishman,  and  then  chaplain  to  William 
HL,  a  "New  Version  of  the  Psalms  of  David;"  and  in  1707  one  more 
tragedy  of  his  was  acted,  "  Injured  Love;  or.  The  Cruel  Husband."  In 
1692,  Tate  became  poet-laureate,  and  remained  laureate  during  the  rest 
of  Dryden's  life,  and  throughout  Queen  Anne's  reign. 

33.  George  Stepney  (b.  1663,  d.  1707),  wrote  pleasant  occasional 
verse.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster  School  and  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  and  owed  his  political  employment  after  the  Revolution  to 
the  warm  friendship  of  a  fellow-student,  Charles  Montague,  afterwards 
Lord  Halifax. 

34.  ThoxnaB  Creech,  bom  in  1659,  near  Sherborne,  Dorset,  studied 


im  College,  < 
f  Lucretius,  publUbud  I 
of  Miscellany  Poems,  Creech  published  a  verae  trauslation  of  Ilie  Oilfi, 
Sullres,  and  Epistles  of  Horace,  wbieli  did  not  sustain  his  credit,  Ihougb 
he  applied  the  satires  to  his  own  limes.  The  end  of  his  life  was,  tlial,  lu 
1701,  Wadbam  College  presented  him  to  the  rectory  of  Welwyn,  and  lie 
lianged  himself  in  his  study  before  going  Lo  reside  there.  Richard 
Dnktt,  also  a  clergyman,  was  a  friend  of  Otway's,  and  tutor  to  tlie  Duke 
of  liiclimoiid.  He  waa  part  author  of  translations  of  Ovid  and  Juvenal, 
and  also  wrote  original  verses.  He  died  in  1111,  as  Prebendary  of 
Gloucester. 

35.  &ii'SamueiaEutli,1>omof  agoodYorksbirefatnilyaboutlGW,  be- 
came M.D.  of  Cambrldgi!  in  lOQl,  and  Fellow  uf  the  London  College  of 
Pbyticians  in  10D3.  He  was  a  very  kindly  man,  who  throve  both  as  wit 
and  as  physician;  and  he  acquired  fame  hy  a  mock-hemlc  poem,  "Thi 
Dispensary,"  flrsl  published  in  1600.  The  Colleee  of  Pliy»ici«ns  had.  In 
1687,  required  nil  its  fellows  and  licentiates  to  glre  gratuitous  advice  to 
the  poor.  The  hlt;h  price  of  medicine  was  elill  an  obBtacte  to  cliarlty; 
and  after  a  long  battle  within  the  profession,  the  physicians  raised,  (n 
1000,  a  subscripllou  among  Uiemselves  for  the  eBtahllshtuent  of  a  disp«n< 
Bary  within  tlie  college,  at  which  only  the  first  cost  of  iDcdicines  wouM 
be  charged  to  Iho  poor  in  making  up  gmtiiltoua  prescriplious.  Tha 
squabble  raised  over  Ihis  scheme,  chiefly  between  physicians  nnd  apothe- 
ctuleB,  Garth,  who  was  one  of  its  promoters,  celebrated  In  his  clevcir 
mock-heroic  poem.  It  was  suggested  to  him,  as  he  admitted,  hy  Bol- 
Icau'i  mock-heroic,  "  Le  Lutrin,"  first  published  iu  1074,  which  had  fur 
lU  theme  a  hot  dispute  between  the  treasurer  and  precentor  of  t]i« 
Salnte  Chapelle  at  Paris  over  the  treasurer's  wish  to  change  the  position 
ol  a  pulpit.  Garth,  a  good  Whig,  was  knighted  on  the  accession  of 
George  I.,  and  was  mode  one  of  tlie  physicians  in  ordinary  to  t)ie  king, 
He  wrote  other  verse,  and  died  In  ITIfl. 

36.  John  Pomfrot,  who  died  in  17U3,  aged  thlrty.«ix,  was  Rector  ot 
Ualden,  ami  son  uf  the  Rector  of  Luton,  both  In  Brdfordahlre.  Hit 
"Poems"  appeared  In  lOOB,  the  chief  of  tlicm  a  smooth  picture  »t 
h^ipy  life,  "The  Choice,"  first  published  as  "by  a  Person  of  Quality." 
At  one  part  of  "  The  Choloe  "  was  "  I'd  have  no  Wife,"  it  was  prompt- 
ly replied  to  with  "The  Virtuous  Wife;  a  Poem."  WiUiwn  ■Walah 
(b,  1063,  d.  17(18),  whom  Dryden,  and  afterwards  Pope,  honored  as  fHioid 
and  critic,  woa  the  son  of  a  gcnilvman  of  Worcestershire.  He  wmi* 
vrnr,  liked  poets,  was  a  man  of  fashion,  and  sat  for  bis  own  county  In 
several  Parliamnuts.  He  pnlillsbeil,  in  lIHtl,  a  prose  "  Dlalogun  coucem- 
ing  Womeu,  being  a  Defence  ot  Uie  Fair  Sex,  addressed  to  Bugoiila." 
WUUom  Slag  (b.  KKUl,  d.  ITIi)  was  bom  in  London  to  a  good  mUI*, 

idiiated  at  OxfonI,  become  D.C.L.  In  16|)2,  and  an  advocate  at  Docton' 

I  Commons.    He  arquinrd  under  William  111.  ondQuciui  Ann"  the  n!put:v- 

n  of  s  witty  po«^  who  Idly  wasted  lilgh  abilities  and  good  aids  lu  a>l- 
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vancement  in  the  world.  In  1699  he  published  a  ''  Journey  to  London," 
as  a  jest  upon  Dr.  Martin  Lister's  *'  Journey  to  Paris."  In  1700  he  satir- 
ized Sir  Hans  Sloane,  then  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  in  two  dia- 
logues called  '*  The  Transactioner."  At  the  end  of  William's  reign,  Dr. 
King  obtained  good  appointments  in  Ireland.  Thomas  Brown,  a  witty 
and  coarse  writer  of  trifles,  whose  name  afterwards  as  Tom  Brown  be- 
came very  familiar  in  society,  began  his  career  towards  the  close  of  Charles 
II. 's  reign.  He  was  bom  in  1663,  the  son  of  a  farmer,  at  Shiffnal, 
Shropshire;  became  a  clever  but  discreditable  student  of  Christchurch, 
Oxford ;  acquired  skill  in  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish,  as  well  as  in  Latin 
and  Greek;  was  obliged  by  his  iijegularities  to  leave  the  university,  and 
was  schoolmaster  for  a  time  at  Kingston-on-Thames.  Then  he  came  to 
Loudon,  lazy,  low-minded,  dissolute,  and  clever,  to  live  as  he  could  by 
his  wit  He  wrote  satires,  two  plays,  dialogues,  essays,  declamations, 
letters  from  the  dead  to  the  living,  translations,  etc  He  died  in  1704. 
0«orge  GranTille  (b.  1667,  d.  1735),  second  son  of  Bernard  Granville, 
and  nephew  to  the  first  Earl  of  Bath,  went  early  to  Cambridge,  wrote 
Terse  as  an  undergraduate,  was  at  the  Revolution  a  young  man  of 
twenty-one,  loyal  to  the  cause  of  King  James.  Under  William  III. 
he  lived  in  retirement  and  wrote  plays:  ''The  She-Gallants;"  a 
revision  of  Shakespeare's  "  Merchant  of  Venice,"  as  "  The  Jew  of  Ven- 
ice," with  Shylock  turned  into  a  comic  character;  and  "Heroic  Love," 
a  tragedy  upon  ''Agamemnon  and  Chryseis."  George  Granville  was 
made  Lord  Lansdowne,  Baron  Bideford,  in  1711,  when  the  Tories  came 
into  power. 
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SECOND  HALF  OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTTJBlJ 
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I    I.  Tkontit  Hobbci.  — a.  Jui« 
of  Mea  or  Kclrnn 


—  S.  Eager  Sprrll  of  Inqstrr.  —  t.  0 
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>.  Bobfrt  Boj-lc- 
wSpr*!.  — 0.  Tligmu  8jd«ahun.- 
Aikimk.  — 1!.  Sir  K»i-]ii  Dighjr.  — 13.  Rlr  Imwr  Nrnton.  — 14.  Hrllfn 
Pnlltlral  firlsnni  Ttmnin  Knm  Hir  JMlib  I'hilil;  Blr  IVIIIiim  Frtrr.- 
AlRsrioa  SldHj' — Ifl.  lauk  Walton.-n.  Rilph  Cudnortk.-IS.  J 
I.aeka. 


1.  TliERB  was  one  man  whose  life  ended  in  the  SecoDd  Hair 
of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  but  began  in  the  Sctioiid  Half  of 
the  Sixteenth  Century,  and  who  was  himself  a  reprcseut«tivo 
of  the  three  classes  of  writere  embraced    in  the  title  of  lliis 
chapter.      We  refer  to  Thomas  Hobfaes,  who  nas  born  In 
April,  1588,  son  of  a  cJergymau,  at  Malmcsbnry,  in  ^V'illshtre, 
As  a  schoolboy  at  Malracsbury  he  translated  tlic  "  M<-tlctt  "  of 
Euripides  tram  Greek  into  Latin  vei-se.    In  1603  lie  was  cntcn 
to  Magddteiie  Hall,  Oxford ;  and  in  1608  became  tntor  to  H 
liam.  Lord  Ca^oiidisb,  eon  of  Lord  Ilaniwic-ke,  soon  atlcrval 
created  Earl  of  De\'onahire.     In  IGIO,  Uobbes  ti'aTeUed  ^ 
his  ]iupU  in  France  and  Italy.     When  be  came  home,  E 
LonI  Herbert  of  Chcrhury,  and  Ben  Jonson,  wero  among  t 
fWcnds.     In  IG^S  his  patron  died,  and  in  1G28  the  c 
tutor  ho  had  been  died  also.     In  that  year  Hobbes  ]iiiblii>Ii 
his  Qrst  work,  n  "Translation  of  Tlmcydidea,"  made  for  I 
purpose  of  allowing  tho  evils  of  i»pular  government. 
Jonaoii  bellied  in  the   revision  of  It.     Hobbes  next  went  | 
France  as  tutor  to  tl>e  son  of  Sir  Gen-ose  Clillon,  but  i 
calle<l  back  by  Ihe  Countess  Dowager  of  Devoneliire  to  t 
cbai-gc  of  tlie  young  earl,  tlien  tbirU^en  years  old.     In  1B34  | 
went  with  his  pupil  to  Fmuei;  and  Italy,  rotiu'ned  to  1 
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in  1637,  and  still  lived  at  Chatsworth  with  the  family  he  had 
now  served  for  about  thirt}*^  3'ears.  In  1636  he  honored  Derby- 
shire by  publishing  a  Latin  poem  on  the  wonders  of  the  Peak, 
"  De  Mirabilibus  Peed."  In  1641  Hobbes  withdrew  to  Paris, 
and  in  1642  published  in  Latin  the  first  work  setting  forth  his 
philosoph}'  of  society.  It  treated  of  the  citizen  —  '^  Elements 
Fhilosophica  de  Give."  Hobbes  upheld  absolute  monarchy  as 
the  true  form  of  government,  basing  his  argument  upon  the 
principle  that  the  state  of  nature  is  a  state  of  war.  In  1647 
Hobbes  became  mathematical  tutor  to  Charles,  Prince  of  Wales. 
In  1650,  he  published  a  treatise  on  ^^  Human  Nature ;  or,  the 
Fundamental  Elements  of  Policy ;  "  and  another,  '^  De  Corpore 
Politico;  or,  the  Elements  of  Law,  Moral  and  Politic."  In 
the  following  j'ear,  1651,  appeared  his  "Leviathan;  or,  the 
Matter,  Form,  and  Power  of  a  Commonwealth,  Ecclesiastical 
and  Civil."  This  book  he  caused  to  be  written  on  vellum  for 
presentation  to  Prince  Charles ;  but  the  divines  were  in  arms 
against  Hobbes  for  opinions  which  the}'  considered  hostile  to 
religion.  Upholder  as  he  was  of  the  supremacy*  of  kings, 
Charles  naturally  avoided  him.  No  man  can  hurt  religion  by 
being  as  true  as  it  is  in  his  power  to  be ;  and  that  Hobbes  was. 
Onr  Judgment  of  a  man  ought  never  to  depend  upon  whether 
or  not  we  agree  with  him  in  opinion.  Hobbes  was  an  independ- 
ent thinker,  and  retained  his  independence  when  he  might 
have  lapsed  into  the  mere  hanger-on  of  a  noble  house,  or,  by 
dwelling  only  on  some  part  of  his  opinion,  have  looked  for 
profit  as  a  flatterer  of  ro3*alt}\  At  Chatsworth  he  gave  his 
morning  to  exercise  and  paying  respects  to  the  family  and  its 
visitors;  at  noon  he  went  to  his  study,  ate  his  dinner  alone 
without  ceremony,  shut  himself  in  with  ten  or  twelve  pipes  of 
tobacco,  and  gave  his  mind  free  plaj*. 

Hobbes's  "Leviathan,"  ''occasioned,"  he  says,  "by  the  disorders  of 
the  present  time,"  Is  in  four  parts:  1,  Of  Man;  2,  Of  Commonwealth; 
6,  Of  a  Christian  Commonwealth;  4,  Of  the  Kingdom  of  Darkness. 
Whatever  can  be  compounded  of  parts  Hobbes  called  a  body;  man. 
Imitating  nature,  or  the  art  by  which  God  governs  the  world,  creates 
"  that  great  Leviathan  called  the  Commonwealth  or  State,  .  .  .  which  it 
but  an  artificial  man,  though  of  greater  stature  and  strength  than  the 
natural,  for  whose  protection  and  defence  it  was  intended."    In  this 
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bitge  body  the  Hovereignt;  Is  an  nrtiBdal  soul,  as  giving  life  and  inotioD 
to  oil  lis  parts.  (l.|  The  matter  and  artiflcer  of  It  is  MaTU  Hcu  ut 
by  nature  equal,  and  Iheir  natural  state  is  one  of  war,  each  beiug  gov- 
erned by  bia  own  reason,  and  with  a  rigbt  to  every  thing  that  he  can 
geL  But  be  may  agree  to  lay  down  this  rieht,  and  be  content  with  bo 
much  liberty  against  other  men  as  he  would  like  them  to  bave  against 
himself.  Itetainlng  certain  natural  rlghta  of  self-preservalion,  man 
makes  a.  covenant  wbicb  is  the  origin  of  government,  and  injustice  then 
consists  Bimply  in  breach  of  that  covenant.  (2.)  For  tlie  particular 
security  nut  to  be  had  by  the  law  of  nature  a  covenant  is  made,  which 
forms  inou  into  the  Commonwealth,  and  is  the  basis  of  the  rights  and 
Just  power  or  authority  of  a  sovereign,  who  becomes  thenceforth  as  soul 
to  the  body.  The  subjects  to  a  monarch  thus  constituted  cannot 
without  his  leave  throw  off  or  transfer  monarchy,  because  they  ara 
bound  by  their  covenant.  "  And  whereas,"  says  Hobbes,  "  some  men 
bave  pretended,  for  their  disobedience  to  their  sovereign,  a  new  cove- 
nant, made  not  with  men,  but  with  God ;  this  also  is  unjust:  for  tliere 
covenant  with  God  hut  by  mediation  of  somebody  that  represent- 
eth  God's  person;  which  none  doth  but  God's  lieutenant,  who  hatli  (h« 
sovereignty  under  God."  (3.)  Iteason  directs  public  worship  of  God, 
but  since  a  Commonwealth  is  but  aa  one  person.  It  ought  also  to  exhibit 
to  God  but  one  worship.  There  is  no  universal  Church,  because  ther9 
Is  no  power  on  earth  to  which  all  other  CommoD wealths  are  subject;  but 
there  are  Clirisiians  in  many  states,  each  subject  to  ihe  Commonweallh 
of  which  he  is  a  member.  It  is  the  function  of  the  constituted  supreme 
power  to  determine  what  doctrines  ore  fit  for  peace  and  to  be  taught  the 
subjects.  All  pastors  in  a  church  eiercise  their  office  by  Civil  Right; 
the  civil  sovereign  alone  is  pastor  by  Divine  Right.  The  command  of 
the  civil  sovereign,  having  Divine  warrant,  may  be  obeyed  without  for- 
feiture of  life  eternal;  therefore,  not  to  obey  Is  unjust.  All  thai  is 
necessary  to  salvation  Is  contained  in  Pailh  in  Christ,  and  Obedience  lo 
Laws,  (i)  The  "  Rulers  of  the  Darkness  of  this  World  "  are  the  con. 
federacy  ot  deceivers,  that,  to  obtain  dominion  over  men  In  this  present 
world,  endeavor  by  dark  and  erroneous  doctrines  to  extinguish  in  them 
the  light  both  of  Nature  sjid  of  the  Gospel,  and  so  to  disprcpare  then 
for  the  kingdom  of  God  to  come. 

Much  or  tlie  detail  in  "  Lcviatlian  "  ant]  otiier  writings  led 
to  n  belief  that  the  doctrines  of  Hobbes  were  deatructhti  to 
ChriBtianity   and   all  religion.      l*hia  waa  expressed   by 
Bramhall,  BisUop  of  Deny,  in  a  book  called  "The  Catc 
of  Leviathan."  to  wlilcli  Hobbes  wrote  an  answer.      Hubt 
published,  in  1654,  a  treatise  written  in  1G52;   "  Of  Liberty  aj 
Necessity:  .  .  .  wherein  nil  Controversy  coucerning  Prvttk'stiii 
tton,  Klection.  Free-will.  Grace,  Merits,  Reprobation,  etc,  U  A 
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Decided  and  Cleared."  Dr.  Bramhall  undertook  to  show  him 
that  on  these  points  also  he  was  to  be  by  no  means  clear  of 
controversy. 

Living  far  into  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  he  published,  in  1675, 
a  "Translation  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey"  into  English  verse, 
after  an  experiment  with  four  books  of  the  ''Odj'ssej'"  as 
"The  Voyage  of  Ulysses."  He  died  in  1679,  at  the  age  of 
ninet3'-one.  In  the  year  of  his  death  appeared  a  Latin  poem 
by  him  on  his  own  "Life,"  written  at  the  age  of  eight3'-four, 
and  his  "  Behemoth :  The  History  of  the  Causes  of  the  Civil 
Wars  of  England,  and  of  the  Counsels  and  Artifices  by  which 
they  were  carried  on,  from  the  Year  1640  to  the  Year  1660." 
This  is  discussed  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  A  and  B, 
and  sets  forth  Hobbes*s  opinions  on  the  place  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  Presbyteiians,  and  Independents,  in  their  relation  to 
the  Civil  War,  upon  ship-money,  the  action  of  the  Long  Par- 
liament and  the  Conunonwealth,  and  other  topics  interesting  to 
a  philosophical  inquirer  with  some  strong  opinions  of  his  own. 

B  says  in  the  course  of  this  dialogue  that  he  should  like  "  to 
see  a  system  of  the  present  morals,  written  by  some  di\ine  of 
good  reputation  and  learning  and  of  the  late  king's  party." 
"  I  think,"  A  answers,  "  I  can  recommend  unto  3*ou  the  best 
that  is  extant,  and  such  a  one  as  (except  a  few  passages  that  I 
mislike)  is  very  well  worth  j'our  reading.  The  title  of  it  is, 
*  The  Whole  Duty  of  Man  laid  down  in  a  Plain  and  Familiar 
Way.'  "  This  popular  book,  with  prayers  appended,  including 
a  prayer  for  the  church,  and  prayers  "  for  those  who  mourn  in 
secret  in  these  times  of  calamity,"  was  first  published  in  1659, 
was  translated  into  Welsh  in  1672,  into  Latin  in  1693,  and  has 
been  attributed  by  difierent  speculators  to  three  archbishops, 
two  bishops,  several  less  dignified  clerg3'men,  and  a  lady. 
/  2.  James  Harrington,  bom  in  1612,  eldest  son  of  Sir 
^\  Sapcotes  Harrington,  was  of  a  good  Rutlandshire  famil3%  In 
1629  he  entered  as  a  gentleman  conunoner  of  Trinity  College, 
Oxford.  His  father  died  before  he  was  of  age.  He  went  to 
Holland,  Denmark,  German}^  and  France,  and  to  Ital}^  where 
he  became  an  admirer  of  the  Venetian  Republic.  After  his 
return  he  lived  a  studious  life,  and  was  generous  in  care  for  his 
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I  younger  brothers  and  Btsters.      At  the  beginning  of  1617  ■ 

■  Vfts  appointed  to  wait  on  Charles  I.,  after  his  euiTODder  to  Um 
m  English  Commissioners,  went  with  him  from  Newcastle,  and 
P  was  one  of  his  grooms  of  the  chamber  at  Holniby  House.    The 

king  preferred   his    company,  talked  with   him   of  books 

foreign  parte,  and  was  only  a.  little  impatient  when  Han 

a  philosophical   republican,   entertained  his    Majesty  with 

I    theory  of   an    ideal   Common  wealth,      Harrington   was  nit& 

I  Charles  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  but  was  afterwards  sejjarated 

m  from  him  because  he  would  not  take  an  oath  against  connivance 

I  at  the  king's  escape.    Aiter  the  king's  cxecutioD  Harrington 

I  worked  out  his  view  of  government  in  the  book  which  he  called 

I    "The  Commonwealth  of  Oceana."     Oceana  was  England,  and 

I  he   styled   Scotland    Marpesia,  Ireland  I'anopiea,  Henry  VU. 

I  Fanurgus,  Henry  VHI.  Coraunus,  Queen  Elizabeth  Fartlieoiat 

I  and  so  forth.     Oceana  being   island,  seems,  said  Harrington, 

I  like  Venice,  to  have  been  designed  by  God   for  a  Common- 

I  wealth :  but  Venice,  because  of  its  limited  extent  and  want  of 

I  Arms,  "  can  be  no  more  than  a  Commonwealth  for  preservation ; 

I  ivhercas  this,  reduced  to  tlic  like  government,  is  a  Common- 

I  ireallh  for  increase."   At  the  foundation  of  Harrington's  theory 

I  vas  the  doctrine  that  empire  follows  the  balance  of  pi-operty. 

r  He  began  witli  a  sketch  of  the  principles  of  govcrninttnt  among 

tlie  ancients  and  among  the  moderns,  arguing  tliroughout  that 

dominion  is  property,  and  that,  except  in  cities  whose  revenue 

is  in  trade,  the  form  of  empire  is  determined  by  Ui«  balance  of 

L  jdominion  or  property  in  land. 

I        If  oue  inaa  be,  iikc  the  Grand  Turk,  iole  landlord,  or  orerbvianm  Uis 

r    people  three  parts  in  Tour,  his  empire  Is  Absolute  Monarchy.     Jt  Ilia 

nobliity  be  Uie  landlords,  or  overbalance  llie  people  to  the  like  prnpnr- 

tlog,  that  a  ilie  Goililc  balance,  and  tbe  empire  is  Mixed  Muuai-chy,  w 

tlial,  of  Spain  or  Poland,  auil  of  Oeeaiia  till  "  the  Statute  uf  AlipnalloiiB 

broke  the  pillars  by  giving  way  to  the  nobllily  to  sell  tlielr  unaia."     1( 

I    tile  whole  people  bo  laudlonla,  or  liold  the  lauiU  ao  dlvlilwl  iliat  uu  ono 

I  man  or  small  body  of  men  owrbalnuce  them,  the  ciaplrv  [uulesa  force 

B  Intorvene)  la  a  Coin raoii wealth.    Any  possible  atterapl  to  maliiUhi  guv- 

■  ernnieiil  In  opposition  to  tlils  principle  leads,  said  Harrington,  t<>  dls- 

■  order.  Where  a  nobility  holds  half  llie  pro|ierty,  and  the  peotile  tiM 
B'blher  half,  Ibe  ono  must  eat  out  the  other,  as  the  people  did  Ihs  noblUty 
K,ln  Athena,  and  Uu  nobiUty  tb«  pec^ile  In  Borne.    Aft«r  llluslrailiif  this 
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position,  Harrington  cited,  under  feigned  names,  nine  of  the  most 
famous  forms  of  legislation  known  in  history;  and  out  of  what  he  took 
to  be  the  good  points  of  each,  with  additions  and  modifications  of  his 
own  invention,  he  produced  a  Council  of  Legislators  and  a  Model  Com- 
monwealth for  his  Oceana.  Olphaus  Megaletor  (Oliver  Cromwell),  "  the 
most  victorious  captain  and  incomparable  patriot,''  general  of  the  army, 
was  made  by  its  suffrage  Lord  Archon  of  Oceana;  fifty  select  persons^ 
sat  as  a  Council  to  assist  him.  The  materials  of  a  Commonwealth  are 
the  people ;  these  the  Lord  Archon  and  his  Council  divided  into  f reenien 
or  citizens,  and  servants.  The  servants  were  not  to  share  in  the  govern- 
ment until  able  to  live  of  themselves.  The  citizens  were  divided  into 
youths  (from  eighteen  to  thirty)  and  elders;  also,  according  to  their 
means,  into  horse  and  foot;  and,  according  to  their  habitations,  into 
parishes,  hundreds,  and  tribes.  A  thousand  surveyors,  each  with  a  dis- 
trict assigned  to  him,  **  being  every  one  furnished  with  a  convenient 
proportion  of  urns,  balls,  and  balloting-boxes  (in  the  use  whereof  they 
had  been  formerly  exercised),  and  now  arriving  each  at  his  respective 
parishes,  began  with  the  people  by  teaching  them  their  first  lesson, 
which  was  the  ballot;  and  though  they  found  them  in  the  beginning 
somewhat  froward,  as  at  toys,  with  which  (while  they  were  in  expectation 
of  greater  matters  from  a  Council  of  Legislators)  they  conceived  them- 
selves to  be  abused,  they  came  within  a  little  while  to  think  them  pretty 
sport,  and  at  length  such  as  might  very  soberly  be  used  in  good  earnest."' 
Then  followed  an  account  of  the  machinery  of  balloting  in  each  parish 
for  deputies,  only  the  elders  being  the  electors;  of  balloting  also  for  the 
new  pastor  by  the  elders  of  the  congregation  in  every  parish  church, 
with  provision  saving  the  rights  of  all  Dissenters;  and  for  the  election 
of  justices  and  high  constables,  captains  and  ensigns,  coroners  and  jury- 
men, by  ballot,  among  deputies  of  the  parishes,  and  so  throughout;  'Uhe 
ballot  of  Venice,  as  it  is  fitted  by  several  alterations,  to  be  the  constant 
and  only  way  of  giving  suffrage  in  this  Commonwealth."  The  method 
of  voting  by  ballot  in  the  national  Senate  was  illustrated  by  a  picture. 

The  fhll  scheme  of  a  Commonwealth  was  worked  out  in  the 
*^ Oceana"  with  much  detail.  Harrington's  manuscript  was 
seized  and  carried  to  Whitehall,  but  pleasantly  recovered  by 
appeal  to  Cromwell  through  his  daughter  Lady  Cla3'pole,  and 
published  in  1656,  inscribed  "to  His  Highness,  the  Lord 
Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland."  Like  all  books  that  represented  the  activitj'  of  inde- 
pendent thought  on  the  great  questions  of  the  da}*,  Harrington's 
*^  Oceana"  produced  pamphlets  in  attack  and  in  defence.  Its 
chief  opponents  were  Dr.  Henry  Feme,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Chester,  and  Matthew  Wren,  one  of  the  votaries  of  expert- 
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^^^^■■Biental  ecience,  out  of  whose  moctings  tlie  Royal  Society 
^^^^^  presently  to  spring,  and  of  whom  Harriugton  said  Uiej' 
^  "  an  excellent  fatuity  of  magnifying  a  Flea,  and  diminisliing | 

Commonwealth."  Partly  to  the  opinions  of  Hobbes,  and  pai 
to  tUoso  of  IlairingtoD,  Ricliard  Baxter  opposed  his 
Commonwealth."  Harrington  published  an  abridgment  of 
political  scheme  in  1659,  as  "The  Art  of  Lawgiving 
established,  in  the  latter  dajs  of  the  Commonwealth,  a  ell 
called  tlie  "  Kota,"  which  met  at  the  "  Turk's  Head,"  kept  by 
one  Miles,  in  the  New  Palace  Yard,  Westminster,  and  sat 
round  an  oval  tabic,  with  a  passage  cut  in  the  middle  of  it  by 
which  Miles  delivered  his  cotfce.  The  Rota  discussed 
ciples  of  government,  and  voted  hy  ballot.  Its  ballot-bo3 
the  first  seen  in  England.  Milton's  old  pupil,  Cyriac  Skinoct^. 
was  one  of  the  members  of  this  Club,  wlitch  was  named  from  a 
doctrine  of  its  supporters,  that  in  the  chief  legislative  body  a 
third  part  of  the  members  should  rote  out  by  ballot  every  year, 
and  be  incapable  for  three  years  of  re-election ;  by  which  prin- 
iCiple  of  rotation  Pailiament  would  be  completely  renewed  ciery 
ninth  year.  Magistrates  also  were  to  be  chosen  for  only  three 
years,  and,  of  course,  by  ballot.  Harrington  died  in  1G77. 
3.  Everywhere  there  was  in  those  days  the  quickened  Bpl 
y,  of  inquiry.  It  entered  into  politics ;  and  patriotic  think) 
representing  many  forms  of  mind,  active  in  &esh  examination 
of  the  framework  of  society,  sought  to  find  llieir  way  to  tho 
first  principles  on  which  established  forms  of  government  arc 
founded,  and  to  part  the  false  from  the  true.  It  cnt^-rcd  into 
religion;  and  devout  men,  also  representing  many  forms  of 
mii(d,  went  straight  to  the  Bible  aa  the  source  of  revealed 
truth,  seeking  to  find  their  way  to  the  first  principlea  on  whlclh 
established  forms  of  faitli  are  founded.  It  entered  into  scienotf] 
and  followers  of  Bacon,  liopiiig  to  draw  wisdom  IVom 
i>irork  of  tlie  All>wise,  went  straight  to  Nature 

all  our  material  knowledge,  and  sought,  by  putting  uii 
vious  impressions  where  tlicy  interferetl  with  a  new  se: 
truth,  to  find  their  way  to  tlie  first  prineiplca  upon  which 
le  Bcienee  is  built. 

These  men  of  science,  who  were  druwii  Logpiher  hi  the  Ume 
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the  Civil  War,  were  active  still  under  the  Commonwealth,  and  under 
Charles  II.  There  was  Robert  Boyle,  with  a  special  turn  for  chemical 
investigation,  and  an  ever-present  sense  of  God  in  nature.  During  the 
Commonwealth  it  was  chiefly  at  Boyle's  house,  in  Oxford,  with  his  sister. 
Lady  Ranelagh,  for  hostess,  that  the  knot  of  associated  men  of  science 
had  their  meetings.  There  was  Samuel  Hartlib,  one  of  the  first  to 
suggest  fellowship  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  a  foreigner  who  spent 
his  whole  fortune  for  the  well-being  of  England,  and  was  still  at  work 
under  the  Commonwealth,  issuing  practical  books  that  taught  the  Eng- 
lish farmer  to  improve  his  crops.  Hartlib*s  services  were  recognized  by 
Cromwell  with  a  pension  of  three  hundred  poimds  a  year.  This  ceased 
at  the  Restoration,  and  Hartlib  died  poor  and  neglected.  There  was 
John  WalliB,  Savilian  Professor  of  Creometry  at  Oxford,  who  prepared 
the  way  for  Newton.  Newton's  binomial  theorem  was  a  corollary  of 
the  results  of  Wallis  on  the  quadrature  of  curves.  Wallis  published,  in 
1055,  his  chief  mathematical  work,  '*  Arithmetica  Infinitorum,"  with  a 
prefixed  treatise  on  Conic  Sections.  Thomas  Hobbes,  who  swam  out 
of  his  depth  in  mathematics,  supposed  himself  to  have  squared  the 
circle.  Wallis  commented  on  this  in  his  '^Elenchus  Geometrise  Hob- 
bianas."  Hobbes,  who  never  took  contradiction  well,  retorted  with 
*'Six  Lessons  to  the  Professors  of  Mathematics  at  Oxford."  Wallis  re- 
plied, in  1656,  with  ''Due  Correction  for  Mr.  Hobbes;  or,  School  Disci- 
pline for  not  saying  his  Lesson  right."  Hobbes  rejoined  with  **  Marks  of 
the  Absurd  Greometry,  etc.,  of  Dr.  Wallis;"  and  the  controversy  went 
on  for  some  time,  Wallis  being  in  the  right,  and  also  cleverer  than 
Hobbes  in  conduct  of  the  controversy.  The  best  of  his  retorts  was 
''Hobbius  Heautontimorumenos "  (named  from  one  of  the  comedies 
of  Terence),  published  in  1662.  Wallis  lived  till  1703.  Another  of 
these  comrades  in  science  was  John  Bvel3riif  bom  in  1620,  the  son  of 
Richard  Evelyn,  of  Wotton,  Surrey.  Evelyn  loved  art  and  nature, 
had  ample  means,  left  England  because  of  the  Civil  War,  and  travelled 
in  France  and  Italy;  came  home  in  1651  with  his  fair  and  clever  wife, 
and  amused  himself  with  the  laying  out  of  his  famous  gardens  at 
Sayes  Court,  quietly  holding  stout  Royalist  opinions,  and  avoiding  a 
pledge  to  the  Covenant.  In  1659  he  sketched  a  plan  of  a  philosophi- 
cal college,  and  published  also  an  ''Apology  for  the  Royal  Party." 
There  was  also,  as  Evelyn  calls  him,  that  most  obliging  and  univer- 
sally curious  Dr.  Wilkins,  who  had  wonderful  transparent  apiaries; 
a  hollow  statue  which  spoke  through  a  concealed  tube;  also  "  a  variety 
of  shadows,  dials,  perspectives,  and  many  other  artificial,  mathematical, 
and  magical  curiosities,  .  .  .  most  of  them  of  his  own  and  that  pro- 
digious young  scholar,  Mr.  Chr.  Wren."  Young  Christopher  ^77ren, 
nephew  of  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  was  also  in  fellowship  among  these  fol- 
lowers of  science.  There  was  William  Petty  (knighted  in  1661),  bom 
in  1623,  son  of  a  clothier  at  Romsey,  educated  at  the  Romsey  Grammar 
School,  and  Caen,  in  Normandy.    He  began  active  life  with  some  expe- 
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H  rienM  In  the  navy,  llien,  after  1&43,  wag  in  France  and  Uie  Netb«rlajidi 

^H  for  Ibree  years,  and  studied  medicine  and  anatomy.     In  1643  he  pub- 

^^  tithed  "The  Advice  of  W.  P.  to  Mr.  Samuei  HEutlih  for  tlie  Advance- 

^K  meat  of  some  Parlicular  Parts  of  Learning,"  th&t  is,  the  ext4?nBioD  al 

^K  education  to  objects  more  connected  with  the  business  of  life.     He  went 

^K  to  Oxford,  taught  anatomy  and  chemistry,  became  in  1049  Sf.D.  and 

H  Fellow  of   Brazenose.     Some  of  the  Rrst  scicntiiic  g&therlngs  were  In 

H  hi*  rooms.     In  11^2  hn  was  physician  to  the  army  in  Ireland;  in  ICM 

^1  be  obtained  a  contract  tor  the  accurate  survey  of  lands  forfeited  by  the 

■  rebellion  of  11141,  by  which  he  made  ten  thousand  pounds  while  Instl- 
H  tUtlDg  the  Rrst  seientlGc  suivey  of  Ireland. 

■  &  Of  the  men  of  science  just  named,  we  must  recall  one, 
Robert  Boyle,  for  more  particular  mention.  Ho  was  the  sev- 
enth eon  of  the  Earl  of  Cork,  and  was  bom  in  1627.  He  was 
educated  at  Eton,  then  at  Gene\-a.     Wlien  his  father  died,  In 

L      lG-13,  Robert  Boyle  returned  to  England.      By  advice  of  his 
H     sister,  Lady  Kanelagh,  be  shunned  the  strife  of  parties,  and 
^L,'  devoted  himself  to  study.     Ladj'  tUinelagh,  having  bucome  a 
^B  widow,  added  her  income  to  Robert's,  and  kept  house  for  him. 
^^  In  1644,  Robert  Bojle  became  a  fiiend  of  Hartlib's,  and  ei>- 
r    tared  heartily  into  his  beneficent  schemes.     He  became  also  a 
friend  of  Milton's,  for  Lady  Ranelagh  sent  her  son  and  her 
nephew,  the  Earl  of  Barrimore,  to  Milton's  school.     In  Robert 
Bojle  the  fresh  study  of  nature  (luickcned  love  of  God :  his 
scientific  thought  was  blended  with  simple  and  deep  n^ligious 
fueling.     In  lfi48  he  wrote,  but  did  not  publish  until  ICCO,  a 
tettM  on  "  Seraphic  Love,"  addi-esscd  to  a  young  "  Liiidnmor  " 
disappointed  in  courtAliip ;    a   commendation  to    him   of  that 
purely  spiritual  love  to  which  both  Christianity  and  llatonlsm 
invited  men.     In  the  latter  year,  he  also  published  *'  New  E-t- 
periments  Physico-racchanicnl,  touching  tho  Spring  of  thfi  Air 
and  its  Effects ;  made  for  the  most  part  in  a  Now  Pneuiuntiv«l 
I  Engine."     These  were  experiments  mado  with  the  nir-immp,  a 

^^H^  contrivance  first  suggested,  ntiout  1654,  by  Otto  von  Gui-rickv, 
^^^H  a  magistrate  of  Itlagdcbui^.  but  more  iierfectly  worktil  out,  in 
^^H  le-'iS  or  105!),  by  Robert  Boyle,  with  the  help  of  his  fticnd  Robert 
^^^^  nookc.  Krom  this  time  onwaiTl,  his  publications  contloaed  to 
r  witness  to  his  active  intereat  in  science.     In  1661   he  pubUahed 

I  conaidenitionB  on  the  conduct  of  experiments,  and  »oro«  Btore 
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experiments  of  his  own,  in  **  Certain  Physiological  Essays; " 
published,  also,  his  '^  Sceptical  Chemist,"  in  argument  against 
those  short-sighted  philosophers  who  "  are  wont  to  endeavor  to 
evince  their  salt,  sulphur,  and  mercury  to  be  the  true  principles 
of  things."  In  1663  he  published  "  Some  Considerations 
toaching  the  Usefulness  of  Experimental  Natural  Philosoph}'," 
and  *'  Exx)eriments  and  Considerations  touching  Colors,"  also 
"  Some  Considerations  touching  the  Style  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures;" and  among  many  other  little  books,  with  God  and 
Nature  for  their  theme,  was  one,  published  in  1665,  but  written 
when  he  was  ver}'  young, — "in  my  infancy,"  he  says,  writ- 
ing to  his  sister,  Lady  Ranelagh,  who  had  asked  him  to  find 
it,  —  entitled,  "  Occasional  Reflections  upon  Several  Subjects: 
whereto  is  premised  a  Discourse  about  such  kind  of  Thoughts." 
This  was  the  book  afterwards  ridiculed  by  Swift,  in  his  "  Medi- 
tations on  a  Broomstick." 

Robert  Boyle's  writings  chieflj^  concerned  experiments  on  air 
and  on  flame,  till  1674,  when  he  published  '^  Observations  and 
Experiments  about  the  Saltness  of  the  Sea,"  and  a  book  written 
daring  his  retirement  from  London  in  the  plague-time  of  1665, 
*'  The  Excellency  of  Theology,  compared  with  Natural  Philoso- 
phy, as  both  are  the  Objects  of  Men's  Study."  In  the  follow- 
ing 3'ear,  1675,  appeared  his  "  Some  Considerations  about  the 
Reconcilableness  of  Reason  and  Religion."  Robert  Bo3'le,  who 
never  named  God  without  a  reverent  pause,  refused  to  take 
orders  with  assurance  of  high  chui*ch  promotion ;  he  said  that 
he  could  serve  religion  more  effectuallj'  as  a  la3nDQan.  He  sent 
to  a  friend  in  the  Levant,  for  distribution,  Dr.  Edward  Pooock's 
translation  into  Arabic  of  Grotius  on  the  "Truth  of  Christi- 
^ty,"  printed  at  Boyle's  expense,  after  a  liberal  reward  to 
the  translator.  Boyle  caused  also  an  Ii*ish  Bible  to  be  pro- 
duced, and  this  too  was  printed  at  his  expense.  As  one  of 
its  directors,  he  was  active  in  urging  the  East-India  Company 
to  use  its  influence  in  spreading  Chiistianity  with  trade ;  and 
he  was  the  first  governor  of  a  corporation  for  the  propagation 
of  the  Gospel  and  the  conversion  of  the  American  natives 
in  New  England.  For  six  years  he  helped  to  provide  Burnet 
with  the  means  that  enabled  him  to  write  and  publish  the  first 
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volume  of  liis  "  Histoty  of  the  Refoi-mation."     In  1680  Robert 
Boyte  dei^lineil  the  Presidency  of  Ihe  Rojal  Society,  beoanaa 
he  was  unwilling  to  be  bound  by  tests  Hod  oaths  on   taking 
olUce.     He  was  not  a  Nonconformist,  but  was  zeuloua  agUQ^ 
intolernncc.     He  also  dcchncd  the  Provostship  of  £ton,  i 
several  times  refused  a  peerage.     He  is  said  to  have  spent  a 
thousand   pounds    a  year   in   works   of  benevolence.     Robert 
Boyle  was  tall,  very  thin,  and  of  feeble  constitution.     He  never 
married.      His  deai-est   female   friend  was    his   sister,  La4|J 
Ranelagh,  wliom   he  suiTived  only  a  week.     He  died  at  t 
end  of  December,  1C91. 

6.  A  frieud  and  fellow-laborer  of  Robert  Boyle's  was  Robert 
Hooka,  who  was  bom  in  1033;  was  eJucatcil  at  Oxford,  wh^re  he  u- 
Bjsted  Wallis  in  bis  cLemicat  experiments;  aiid,  in  1062,  was  made  Cura- 
tor of  the  Experiments  of  tlie  Royal  Society;  in  1004,  its  Professor  d 

lUechanics;  and,  in  10^,  Professor  of  Geometry  hi  Gresham  Collcfl^ 
■  Be  improved  tbe  microscope,  was  at  tlie  liead  of  English  niicros<Kipt 
lesearcb,  aiiit  publisbcd,  about  1000, 1]is"Micrograpbia;  or,  somePbyi 
logical  Descriptions  of  Minute  Bodies,  made  by  Magnifying  Gl«s 
Hooke,  who  was  made  M.D.  by  TlUotson  In  lOUl,  and  died  in.  ITOS,  ^ 
8  of  the  Ijest  representatives  of  the  nclivity  of  acienllflc  thoug 
under  Charles  II,    His  publislied  writings  are  numerous, 

7.  Jotm  Bay  was  the  chief  botanist  of  the  lime,  Qe  wt 
mith'a  son,  l>om  in  1028  at  Black  Notley.  near  Brainlrce,  I 
vas  sent  from  Braiiitree  School  to  Caiubriilge,  wliero  bo  obtained  a  t 

lowsliip  of  Trluiiy ;  in  1031  was  Greek  Lecturer  of  his  college,  and  m 
wards  Mathemnlicnl  Reader.  In  IGGO  lie  publieheil  a  Latin  Cstalogu« 
of  Plants  growing  about  Cambridge,  and  then  made  a  botanical  tour 
ttirough  Great  Britain.  His  Latin  "Catalogue  of  the  Plants  of  Eng^ 
land  anit  tlio  Adjacent  Isles  "  tlrst  appeared  in  lOll).  Ray  took  nrdet* 
at  the  BestoraLion,  but  refused  BubserlpUoii,  and  n<sign<id.  In  IflUS  he 
went  with  a  pupil,  F.  Willoughby,  to  llic  Continent,  and  pulilisbeil  an 
it  of  Ills  travels  tliere  in  1073,  as  "Observations  mailc;  In  a  Jounif] 
through  Part  of  the  Low  Countries,  Germany,  Italy,  anil  France,  iridj 
^Catalogue  of  Plants  not  Natives  of  England."  Ray  mariied.  In  tojn 
h  lady  twenty-four  years  younger  than  himself;  educated  the  c, 
*«f  bis  friend  Mr.  Witlougbby,  who  had  died  in  lit~2;  and  B&ally,  I 
lOTD,  he  settled  in  his  native  place,  and  lived  there  till  his  d»ath,  | 
no5.  Among  his  bonks  was  "  A  Collection  of  English  ProTerba,  i 
eiiurl  Annotatlotis,"  first  pitlilishcd  in  1070;  and  be  prodnrol,  In  IflO 
"The  Wisdom  of  Go.1  Manffeslcd  in  the  Creation;"  in  IWH,  "" 

leiius   Discourses    concerning   llie  Dissolution  and  Cbaiigos  of    I 
pForld;"   iu   10H3,  "Three  Pbyslco-Theological  Discoursea  C«aw 
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Chaos,  the  Deluge,  and  the  Dissolution  of  the  World;''  and  in  1700, 
'*  A  Persuasive  to  a  Holy  Life.''  Ray  was  one  of  Nature's  naturalists 
—  wise,  modest,  and  unassuming  —  with  the  sense  of  God  that  comes 
of  a  full  study  and  enjoyment  of  his  works. 

8l  There  was  much  ridicule  of  the  Royal  Society  in  its  first  years,  and 
a  helief  in  many  that  its  new  ways  of  research  were  destructive  of  true 
learning,  and  even  of  religion.  This  caused  Thomas  Sprat  to  publish, 
in  1667,  his  "History  of  the  Royal  Society."  Sprat,  bom  in  Devonshire 
in  1636,  was  a  clergyman's  son.  He  studied  at  Wadham  College,  Oxford, 
became  M.A.  in  1657,  and  obtained  a  fellowship.  His  turn  for  science 
meant  no  more  than  activity  of  mind  under  the  influence  of  Dr.  Wilkins, 
who  was  Warden  of  Wadham.  His  turn  for  verse  seems  to  have  meant 
no  more  than  activity  of  mind  under  the  influence  of  Cowley,  who,  since 
1657,  had  been,  as  Dr.  Cowley,  one  of  Wilkins' s  circle  of  philosophers. 
Sprat's  last  poem  was  upon  Cowley's  death;  one  of  his  earliest  poems 
was  on  the  death  of  Cromwell,  "  To  the  Happy  Memory  of  the  late  Lord 
Protector ; "  and  he  published  also,  in  1659,  a  Cowleian  poem,  in  thirty- 
one  "Pindaric"  stanzas,  on  "The  Plague  of  Athens,"  suggested  by 
the  description  of  it  in  Thucydides.  Sprat  took  orders  at  the  Restora- 
tion, was  chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  soon  afterwards 
to  the  king.  Cowley,  with  whom  he  was  intimate,  died  in  1667;  and 
Sprat's  enthusiastic  ode  on  Cowley's  poetry  was  written  in  the  year 
of  the  publishing  of  his  "History  of  the  Royal  Society."  Cowley 
had  intrusted  to  his  friend  Sprat  the  care  of  his  writings,  and  in  1668 
Sprat  published  Cowley's  Latin  works,  prefaced  with  a  "  Life  of  Cow- 
ley," also  in  Latin.  This  was  amplified  and  prefixed,  in  1688,  to  an 
edition  of  Cowley's  English  works.  Thomas  Sprat's  life  after  the  age 
of  thirty-two  does  not  concern  literature.  In  1688  he  had  been  four 
years  Bishop  of  Rochester.  He  complied  as  passively  as  he  could  with 
the  Revolution,  and  died  in  1713. 

9.  In  medicine  tlie  advance  made  by  Thomas  Sydenham 
ftom  traditions  in  the  treatment  of  disease  to  fresh  observation 
and  thought  was  so  great  that  the  modern  art  of  healing  was, 
in  a  sense,  founded  by  him.  Sydenham  was  born  of  a  good 
Dorsetshire  family  in  1624,  went  to  Oxfoi-d  at  eighteen,  and  at 
the  age  of  twenty-four,  in  1648,  took  the  degi-ee  of  M.B.,  and 
obtained  a  fellowship  at  All  Souls.  He  visited  the  medical 
school  at  Montpellier,  and  then  practised  medicine  at  West- 
minster. In  1663  he  was  made  Licentiate  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians.  His  medical  writings  are  not  voluminous,  but 
they  are  very  practical.  He  observed  nature  minutely',  and 
was  a  fellow-thinker  with  Robert  Boyle,  who  had  a  most  lively 
interest  in  the  application  of  the  study  of  nature  to  the  practice 
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Kbf  medicine.  Among  Boyle'a  siiggeations  was  an  antictpntion 
of  liie  observing  of  sounds  within  tlie  body  na  o,  help  to  a 
knowledge  of  ttio  nature  of  disease.  Writing  of  a  cei'tain  fever. 
Sj'denham  described  bia  treatment,  and  snid :  "Meanwliilc  T 
watched  wiial  inetliorl  Katurc  might  talie,  with  the  intention  of 
subduing  the  symptoms  by  treading  in  licr  foot3tei>s.  .  .  .  More 
could  be  left  to  Natui-c  than  vq  are  at  present  in  tbe  habit  of 
leaving  her.  To  imagine  tliat  she  always  wants  the  aid  of  Art 
is  an  error  —  an  unlearned  error,  too."  Tlie  physician  must, 
he  argued,  follow  and  aid  the  processes  by  which  Nature  relieves 
herself  of  a  disease,  or  else  he  must  discover  a  8|«ecific.  The 
March  for  speciflcs,  dwelt  upon  by  Robert  Boyle  as  one  duty  of 
tbe  physician,  seemed  to  Sydenham  also  of  highest  imports: 
One  of  the  few  known  8i>ecilics,  Penivian  bnik,  wliieli  has 
supreme  power  over  ague,  Sydenham  used  with  the  best  ciTe 
and  against  much  medical  condemnation  of  it  na  quackery, 
Bocceeded  in  effecting  its  general  usft  in  England  (br 
disease.  He  was  the  first  to  introduce  a  great  reform  into 
the  treatment  of  small-pox.  His  medical  writings  chiefly  dealt 
with  the  epidemics  that  spread  death  in  our  towns.  bec-auM 
in  this  direction  he  miglit  help  to  do  in  his  own  art  the  higl 
ser%'ice  to  society.  He  died  in  1C8D. 
10.  Sir  Thomas   Browne   was  born  in   1605,   nnd 

^educated  at  Winchester  and  O.xfonl.     He  practised  physic 

J  in  Ox  foil!  shire,  married,  went  to  Ireland,  France,  and 
tttaly;  on  his  waj'  home  through  Holland  was  mmlo  M.D.  at 
^yden,  returned  to  England,  and  tn  1G36  settled  at  Nor«)i 

tin  1042  he  published  his  "  Religio  Mwlici"  (the  Religion 
Phystcinn),  rich   in  the  original  qnninlnesa  that  was 
Sepedally  enjoyed,  ftill  of  learning,  Latinism,  acute  iwrccplioi 
Hid  courageous  ingenuity,  and  witli  n'liglous  depths  wher«  now 

Kind  then  the   formalist  suspected  shallows,   with  delight  la 
knowledge,  acceptance  of  tlie  scientific  errors  of  the  time, 
hold  feeling  in  riglit  and  wrong  dhvctlons  for  new  matter 
thought.     Tn   ie4G   Dr.   Browne  pnbllflhed  his  "  Pseudodo! 
Epidcmica:    or,  Iii'^uirifs    iuto  Vulg-.ir  anA  Common   Erronj 

ivhich  showed  tlio  ecicntilic  mind  iUclf  nw-epting  unc 

■  errors  of  the  learned  a\mn  which,  in  our  thoughtless  moods, 
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may  now  look  back  with  surprise.  The  men  of  science  had 
only  made  a  fresh  start  with  more  settled  determination,  and  a 
better  guide  upon  the  road  to  truth.  But  Bacon  knew  no  better 
than  his  neighbors  what  they  would  find  on  the  way.  Coper- 
nicus had  reasoned  in  vain  for  him  as  for  others.  When  Bacon 
rejected  the  theor}'  of  the  cr^'stalline  spheres,  he  added,  "  Noth- 
ing is  more  false  than  all  these  fancies,  except  perhaps  the 
motions  of  the  earth,  which  are  more  false  still."  John  Wilkins 
was  one  of  the  few  men  then  in  England  for  whom  Galileo  had 
not  spoken  in  vain.  ^^  Smect^'mnuus,"  opposing  one  of  Bishop 
Hall's  assertions,  took  the  notion  ^^  that  the  eailh  moves ''  as  a 
commonplace  for  an  absurdity:  ^^  We  shall  show  anon  that 
there  is  no  more  truth  in  this  assertion  than  if  he  had  said 
with  Anaxagoras,  '  Snow  is  black ;  *  or  with  Copernicus,  *  The 
earth  moves,  and  the  heavens  stand  still.'"  Error  so  great 
among  the  learned  showed  clearly'  enough  that  it  was  not  for 
science  to  stand  still.  ^  The  discovery  of  some  ancient  urns  in 
Norfolk,  led  Dr.  Browne  to  publish  a  work  on  the  i\ineral  rites 
of  ate  olden  times.  This  was  entitled  '' Hjdrotaphia,"  and 
with  a  work  named  "  The  Garden  of  Cj-nis,"  devoted  to  horti- 
oaltore  and  the  mystical  properties  of  the  number  five,  was 
irablished  in  1658.  In  1671  he  was  knighted ;  and  he  died 
in  1682. 

U.  SUas  Ashmole  (b.  1617,  d.  1692),  who  under  the  Commonwealth 
studied  alchemy,  publislied,  in  1652,  a  '^Theatrum  Chemicum  Britan- 
nlcum,  containing  several  Poetical  Pieces  of  our  famous  Philosophers 
who  have  written  the  Hermetique  Mysteries  in  their  own  Ancient 
Language;"  in  1654,  a  ''Fasciculus  Chemicus;"  and,  in  1658,  ''The 
Way  to  Bliss,"  which  expressed  faith  in  the  Philosopher's  Stone.  Ash- 
mole published  in  1672  a  "  History  of  the  Garter." 

12.  Ashmole's  taste  for  the  marvellous  in  nature  was  shared  by  Sir 
Kenelm  Digby.  An  Everard  Digby,  who  died  in  1592,  wrote  curious 
books;  his  son,  Sir  Everard,  knighted  by  James  I.,  was  hanged,  drawn, 
and  quartered  for  giving  fifteen  hundred  pounds  towards  expenses  of 
the  Gunpowder  Plot  The  eldest  son  of  that  Sir  Everard  was  Sir  Kenelm 
Digby,  l>om  in  1603,  and  educated  at  Oxford.  He  travelled  in  Spain, 
discovered,  as  he  supposed,  a  sympathetic  powder  for  cure  of  wounds, 
was  knighted  in  1623,  was  sent  with  a  fleet  into  the  Mediterranean  in 
1628y  and  returned  to  the  faith  of  his  fathers  as  a  Roman  Catholic  in 
1686*    In  the  dvil  wars  he  helped  the  king  among  the  Roman  Catholics, 


as  then  exile  In  Fritnce  until  Cromwell's  supremacy  gave  Idm 
to  revisit  England;  biil  he  returned  to  Fniisce.     He  publish^. 

■  ill  1044, 11  mystical  interpretation  of  "  The  22a  Stnnxa  in  the  (ith  Cuito 
mot  the  2d  Book  of  Spenser's  Faery  Queen;"  in  1(H5,  "Two  TreaUaea 
Kon  the  Nature  of  Bodies  and  of  Man's  Sou);"  toulc  lively  interest  Id 

J'ftllnBenesis ;  wrote  "  Olaervalions  u|H)n  SirT.  Urowiie's  Religio  Mal- 
lei,"  and  was  ingenious  in  the  pursuit  oE  Conns  of  learning  which  have 
to  be  more  curious  tliaji  true.     He  died  in  1605. 

13.  Tbe  greatest  name  among  Knglidi  men  of  science  since 

Bacon  made  its  appearance  in  lliis  pcriixi.     Istiac  Newton 

was  boni  at  the  maiior  of  WooUthorpe,  Lincolnshire,  on  CUrisI^ 

mas  Day,  1642.     His  father's  death  loft  tlic  manor  to  him  in 

his  diihlhood,  and  a  few  years  aflenvarda  his  mother  married 

again.     He  went  to  the  free  school  at  Grantham,  and  was  Ihfn 

taken  home  to  learn  the  management  of  his  small  property  ;  but 

his  bent  for  Btudy  caused  him  to  be  sent  back  to   Grantliam 

School ;  and  lie  entered,  at  eighteen.  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 

where  he  took  his  degree  as  B.A.  in  ICG.i.     There  his  interest 

in  mathematics  was  quickened  by  Isaac  Barrow,  who  became, 

in  1663,  the  first  Lucasian   Icctui'cr  in   matliemalics.      Prom 

Euclid,  understood  at  Ibe  fii-st  reading,  Newton  turned  to  Des> 

F  cartes,  whose  new  methods  were  then  being  followed  at  Cam- 

Ebridgc,  and  fram  Descartes  passed  to  the  matlieraatical  writing! 

I  of  John  Wallis  ;  and  these,  esix;cially  liis  "  Aritlimclica  Inflni- 

Itorum,"  were  the  books  that  stimulated  Ncwton*s  own  genius, 

Land  ted  bim  to  bis  theory  of  fluxiona  (differential   and  inte- 

Pgral  calculus),  written  in  16G5,  at  the  age  of  tweuty<tltree. 

Leibnitz  afterwards  contested  with  htm   honors  of  discovery. 

This  was  an  addition  to  mathematical  science  which  gave  the 

most  essential  aid  to  exact  calculation  of  the  movements  of  the 

I  heavenly  bodies.     Newton  occupied  himself  also,  at  Uiis  timii, 

■Trilh  the  grinding  of  object-glasses.     Observations  with  n  prism 

■led  Newtfin  to  views  uix>n  the  decomposition  of  Light,  which 

K.«cre  developed   into  a  new   revelation   of  the   proceeaes  of 

Isaturc.     In  1668  he  bcoAme  M.A.  and  Fellow  of  his  College. 

■  In  16G9  be  succeeded  his  fi'icnd  Itarrow  as  mathematical  pro- 
p4^asor;  and  the  course  of  hie  researches  at  that  time  caused 
L  him  to  give  lectures  on  optics,  iu  Latin.  In  167:2  leiajio  Now- 
I  ton  became  a  Fellow  of  the  Boyal  Society,  and  communicafaxl 
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to  it  bis  new  theory'  of  Light.  His  first  discovery  of  the  law 
of  gravitation  was  made  also  in  the  reign  of  Cliarles  II., 
although  not  published  until  later.  Newton's  marvellous  in- 
sight into  the  order  of  Nature  increased  his  reverence  for  the 
Creator.  He  spent  much  time  in  study  of  the  Bible  ;  and  when 
he  became  foremost  in  fame  among  philosophers,  and  there  was 
wonder  at  the  comprehensive  character  of  his  discoveries,  he 
said  onl}' :  ''  To  m^'self  I  seem  to  have  been  as  a  child  picking 
up  stones  on  the  sea-shore,  while  the  gi'eat  ocean  of  truth  lay 
unexplored  before  me.*'  It  was  in  that  3'ear  of  troubles,  1687, 
that  Isaac  Newton  published  the  great  work  which  includes  his 
demonstration  of  the  theory  of  gra^itation,  commonly  known 
as  Newton's  "  Principia."  In  1688  he  was  made  M.P.  for  the 
Universit}'  of  Cambridge  ;  and  again  in  1701.  In  1695  he  was 
made  warden  of  the  Mint,  and,  in  1699,  its  master,  and  in  this 
capacit}'  he  continued  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1727. 
He  was  knighted  in  1705.  He  left  numerous  unpublished  writ- 
ings, of  which  two  have  since  been  printed :  "  Observations 
upon  the  Prophecies,"  and  "  The  Chronology  of  Ancient  King- 
doms.'' 

14.  The  busy  spirit  of  inqniry  that  had  advanced  from  reform  of 
church  discipline  to  active  study  of  the  foundations  of  religion  and 
government,  that  sought  more  and  more  to  interpret  and  apply  to  the 
use  of  man  the  laws  of  external  nature,  was  at  the  same  time  occupied 
with  a  scrutiny  of  those  natural  laws  which  affect  the  results  of  human 
intercourse  and  the  social  well-being  of  nations.  Attempts  were  made  in 
the  direction  of  a  science  of  Political  Economy.  In  1664,  with  some  curi- 
ous doctunents  upon  English  trade  with  the  East  Indies,  appeared  **  Eng- 
land's Treasure  by  Foreign  Trade/'  by  Thomas  Mun,  the  ablest  advo- 
cate of  the  East  India  Company.  He  was  then  dead,  and  may  have 
written  the  book  five  and  twenty  years  before.  In  this  work  Mun  up- 
held foreign  commerce  as  the  best  source  of  a  nation's  wealth;  and  held 
by  an  old  theory  of  the  balance  of  trade,  that  our  exports  should  exceed 
cur  imports,  so  that  the  difference  between  them  —  the  balance  of  trade 
—  should  always  be  coming  in  as  bullion  or  money.  Another  of  the 
reasoners  on  commerce  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  was  Sir  Josiah  Child 
(b.  1630,  d.  1009),  who  published,  in  1G68,  a  treatise  which  in  a  second 
and  an  enlarged  edition  was  entitled  a  *'New  Discourse  of  Trade."  It 
argued  incidentally  against  the  dread  of  depopulation  by  colonies,  and 
other  errors  ;  but  its  main  object  was  to  advocate  reduction  of  the  legal 
rate  of  interest    Sir  William  Petty  published,  in  1662,  '*  A  Treatise  of 
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TaxM  and  Contributions,"  and  in  U  he  was,  incldeDtally,  the  flret  to  tay 
down  tlie  doctrine  that  the  value  of  commodiliM  is  determined  bylli» 
labor  nnd  lime  ni^eded  for  producing  ILem.     Felly  died  ii>  1687. 

15.  Ill  July,  l(jR3.  ii[>on  false  actHisalion  of  i'omplicity  in  the 
House  Plot,  Lord  Williom  Russell  was  executed  in  Lin- 

tfohi's  Inn  Fields,  and,  on  the  7ili  of  December,  Algernon 
Ridney,  upon  Toivcr  Hill.  Algernon  Sidney,  second  eon  of 
Eolwrt,  second  Eail  of  Li-iceatcr,  and  brother  to  Waller's 
"  Sacbarissa,"  had  shown  throiighont  his  career  lively  hostility 
to  tjTanny.  He  had  been  out  of  England  in  the  earlier  yeairs 
of  Charles  II. 's  reign,  hut  in  1G77  came  home,  at  his  tolher'a 
death,  and  was  detained  by  a  chancery  suit.  He  was  an  Inde- 
pendent and  a  Republican,  For  that  ho  died,  convicted  of  trea- 
son, says  Evelyn,  "  on  the  single  witness  of  that  monster  of  a 
man,  Lord  Howard  of  Esciick,  and  some  sheets  of  paper  taken 
in  Mr.  Sidney's  stndj-,  pretendwl  to  lie  written  by  him,  but  not 
flilly  proved."  He  loft  behind  him  "  Diaoourses  Concerning 
Government,"  lirst  published  in  1CQ8. 

16.  Izaak  ^7altoc,  born  in  1503  at  .^finfford,  was  n  liorier 
in  the  Royal  E.'ichange,  and  aftcrwaitia  in  Fleet  Street,  near 
Chancery  Lane,  making  money  enough  to  retire  U[M>n  and  take 
life  easily.     In  1G26  he  married  a  descendant  of  C'ranmer.     He 

1  widower  in  lfi40.  In  1047  he  married  a  lialf-sislcr  of 
Bishop  Ken,  He  was  a  liearlj-  Royalist  and  ohurciimnn,  who 
loved  Goil  and  nature  with  simplicity  of  mind,  and  greatly 
relished  a  daj's  fisluug.  In  1C03  he  gu^'e  to  his  eounlr^moa 
the  first  edition  of  ' '  The  Compleat  Angler ;  or,  tlio  Cuntem)ils- 
tJve  Man's  Recreation  :  being  a  Disc-onrse  of  Fish  and  Flshiiig." 
In  fbrm  of  dialogue,  with  pictures  of  Uie  trout,  pike,  carp, 
tench,  perch,  and  tinrbol.  tn  l(>->5  a  second  edition  apiieiued, 
largely  rewritten,  mueh  eulni'ge<l,  with  three  sponkors,  I^acaior, 
Venator  (taking  the  place  of  Viator),  and  Anceps,  —  Fislirr. 
Hunter,  and  Bii-dcatcher,  —  nnd  with  fonr  more  pieture«  of  lUh. 
In  1B70.  be  published  in  one  volume  the  "Lives"  —  writlm 
tivm  time  to  time  —  of  Hooker,  Wotlon,  Donne,  and  llcibott; 
to  which  collection,  after  Walton's  denlli,  his  life  of  Saudencm 
vn»  added.  In  1671!  Charles  Cotton  (b.  ICSO,  d.  Iil87),  n 
translator  of  Corueille's  "Horace"  nnd  Montaigne's  "  Ewaj-a," 
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and  autbor  of  a  "Travestie  of  Virgil/'  added  the  "Second 
Part  of  the  Complete  Angler :  being  Instnictions  how  to  Angle 
fbr  a  Tix>ut  or  Gra^'ling  in  a  Clear  Stream."  Walton  died  in 
December,  1683,  aged  ninet}*. 

17.  Ralph  Cud^^orth,  born  in  1617,  at  Aller,  Somerset- 
shire, became  Fellow  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge.  In 
1644  he  was  Master  of  Clare  Hall ;  in  1645,  Regius  Professor  of 
Hebrew,  and  devoted  himself  to  Jewish  antiquities.  He  became 
D.D.  in  1651 ;  in  1654,  Master  of  Christ's  College.  He  then 
married,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  at  Cambridge.  In  1678 
be  pnblished  the  first  part  of  •'  The  True  Intellectual  System  of 
the  Universe."  The  work  was  planned  in  three  parts,  of  which 
tbis  first  part  was  devoted  to  the  refutation  of  atheism.  Tlie 
other  two  parts  were  to  have  been  on  Moral  Distinctions  and 
Free  Will.  His  philosophical  method  and  liberalit}-  of  mind 
ofilBnded  many  theologians,  who  cried  out  on  him  as  an  atheist 
for  his  method  of  refhting  atheism.  He  died  in  the  year  of  the 
Eevolation,  leaving  one  daughter,  who  married  Sir  Francis 
Masfaam. 

1&  JcAn  Locke  was  bom  at  Wrington,  Somersetshire,  on 
the  29th  of  August,  1632.  His  father  ser\'cd  in  the  Parliament- 
ary Wars  under  Colonel  Popham,  by  whose  advice  Locke  was 
sent  to  Westminster  School.  In  1651,  he  was  elected  student 
ei  Christchurch,  Oxford,  where  he  turned  from  the  Aristotelian 
Bcholastle  philosophy,  read  Bacon,  and  read  also  Descartes, 
through  whom,  by  study  of  an  opposing  doctrine,  he  became 
more  strongly  animated  with  the  spirit  of  Bacon's  teaching. 
The  new  and  growing  interest  in  scientific  studies  caused  Locke 
to  find  diaim  in  exi^erimental  science.  HaAing  taken  his  degree 
in  arts,  he  chose  physic  as  his  profession.  But  Locke's  health 
was  delicate;  and  in  1665  he  went  abroad  as  secretai*y  to  Sir 
Walter  Vane,  then  sent  as  envoy  to  some  German  princes. 
After  three  months'  absence,  he  returned  to  Oxford,  and  was 
there  when  Lord  Ashle}'  was  sent  from  London  to  drink  the 
mineral  waters  of  Astrop.  Lord  Aslile}'  wrote  to  ask  Dr. 
Thomas,  a  physician  at  Oxford,  to  have  the  watera  ready 
against  his  coming  there.  Dr.  Thomas,  being  called  away, 
isked  his  fHend,  Mr.  Lodce,  to  procure  them.    He  employed 


i  Bomebody  who  disappointed  him,  and  had  to  call  upon  Lord 
L  Ashley  to  make  aixtlogies.  Lord  Ashley  kept  him  to  Bupperir 
asked  liim  to  dinner  next  day,  became  fascinated  by  his  libi 
and  tlioughtrul  conversation,  and,  in  1G67,  asked  turn  to 
«t  his  house  in  London.  Asliley  urged  uixin  Locke  not  to  pi 
sue  medicine  as  a  profession,  he,voud  using  his  skill  among  liis 
friends,  but  to  devote  the  iwwers  of  hia  mind  to  study  of  the 
great  questions  in  pohtics.  Locke  did  so,  and  was  oflea  con- 
sulted by  a  patron  who  nas  but  an  erratic  follower  of  principles 
which  Locke  developed  and  maintained  thioughout  his  life  with 
calm  consiatcnej'.  As  one  of  those  included  in  the  grant  of 
Csi'Olina,  Lord  Ashley  employed  Locke  to  draw  up  a  constitu- 
tion for  the  new  colouy ;  he  did  so,  and  showed  in  it  a  strong 
regai-d  for  dvil  and  religious  liherty.  In  1668  Locke  became 
one  of  tlie  Fellows  of  the  Koyal  Society.  About  the  same  time, 
Bt  a  livelj'  discussion  with  some  liteiaiy  friends  in  his  i-oom  in 
London,  it  seemed  to  him  tliat  the  differences  of  opinion  lay 
wholly  in  woi-ds.  This  tliought  first  lurniid  his  mind  in  tlie 
direction  of  his  "  Essay  concerning  Human  Understanding." 

In  1C72,  Asldcy  became  Earl  of  .Sbafleshury  and  Lonl  Chan- 
ecllor,  and  made  Locke  secietary  of  presentations  under  liitii. 
I  In  June,  1G73,  he  made  him  also  secrotai-)'  to  the  Council  of 
Trade,  over  which  Hhaftesljur.V  was  ])resident.     Locke  heUl  Uie 
1  cliaucery  onlj'  while  his  friend  was  chancellor.     The 
'   eecretarj-ship,  which  was  woitli  five  hundred  i>oiinds  n  year, 
be  retained  till  tlte  commission  expired,  in  March,  IGTA.    Af- 
terwards, he  went   to  MontpeUier,  whei-e    there  was   a   great 
medical  school,  and  also  a  soutliei-n  climate,  which  his  health 
required,  for  he  was  threatened  with  consumption.     IIo  was  at 
work  u])on  hia  "  Essay  "  at  Honti)ellicr,  but  when,  in  1GT9. 
[  patron  Shaftesbury  became  president  of  Sir  William  Tempi 
newly-devised  Council,  he  sent  for  Locke,  who  returned 
England,  and  was  by  his  Atend's  side  in  the  ensuing  timo 
'  peril.     After  hia  escaiw  tmta  tlie  scaffold  in  16R2,  Stiallci 
I  -went  to  Holland,  and  died  there  in  I6«.'l.     Locke  aflerwords 
I  to  Holland.    Jameall.  deuiandtil  liiin  of  the  States,  on  false 
1  of  his  having  been  conccinul  in  Monmouth's  invi 
I  ud  he  woa  in  concealment  till  tlie  close  of  1G6G.     In  16tl7': 
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was  in  safe  harbor  at  Amsterdam,  where  his  chief  friends  were 
the  leaders  of  the  Arminian  or  Remonstrant  school,  which  had 
its  headquarters  there.  These  friends  were  Philip  van  Lim- 
borch  and  Jean  Le  Clerc.  Locke's  "  Essa}^  Concerning  Human 
Understanding"  was  finished  among  these  friends  at  Amster- 
dam in  1687 ;  and  an  outhne  of  it,  translated  into  French  by 
Le  Clerc,  appeared  in  the  "  Bibliotheque  Universelle  "  for  Jan- 
uar}%  1688.  Other  extracts  from  it  afterwards  appeared  in  the 
same  journal.  Locke's  "New  Method  of  a  Common-place 
Book"  was  translated  into  English  in  1697,  from  Le  Clerc's 
*'  Bibliotheque  "  for  July,  1686. 

The  English  Revolution  having  been  accompHshed,  John 
Locke  came  over  to  England  in  Februar}',  1689,  in  the  fleet 
that  convoyed  the  Princess  of  Orange.  He  was  made  a  Com- 
missioner of  Appeals,  with  a  salary  of  two  hundred  pounds  a 
year ;  and  declined  other  preferment,  including  offer  of  the  i)ost 
of  envoy  to  some  court  where  the  air  might  suit  his  inferior 
health.  But  he  found  a  pleasant  home  at  Oates,  in  Essex,  with 
Sir  Francis  and  Lady  Masham.  Lady  Masham  was  Cudworth's 
only  child,  and  had  been  trained  by  her  father  to  scholarship 
and  liberal  thought ;  she  and  her  husband  were,  therefore,  in 
strong  intellectual  sympathy  with  Locke,  and  established  a 
room  as  his  own  in  their  country  house  at  Oates.  In  1691, 
Locke  published  "  Some  Considerations  of  the  Consequences  of 
the  Lowering  of  Interest  and  Raising  the  Value  of  Money." 
The  practical  tendency  of  his  wiitings  caused  him  to  be  made, 
in  1695,  a  Commissioner  of  Trade  and  Plantations ;  and  he  sur- 
prised merchants  by  showing  them  how  a  philosopher  might  have 
wider  and  clearer  views  of  business  than  they  had  themselves. 
In  1700  he  resigned  his  seat  at  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  spent 
the  rest  of  his  life  at  Oates,  in  study  of  the  Scriptures.  He 
died  there,  on  the  28th  of  October,  1704,  aged  seventy-two.  In 
Locke's  personal  character  there  was  the  simplicity  of  genius. 
Living  a  pure  life,  with  its  whole  labor  given  to  the  highest 
interests  of  men,  Locke  was  naturally  grave,  but  his  was  the 
gravity  of  unaffected  thoughtfuluess,  which  qualified  him  but 
the  more  for  innocent  enjoyment.  He  sx)oke  and  wrote  plain 
English,  gave  himself  no  airs  of  artificial  dignity,  would  laugh 
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At  those  who  labored  to  look  wise,  and  quote  the  maxim  of 
\  Bochefouc&uldi  that  gravity  is  a  mystery  of  the  body  contrived 
\  to  conooal  bults  of  the  mind. 

Locke's  most  important  writings  came  together  with  the  new 
order  of  tilings  in  England,  and  expressed  tlie  spirit  of  the 
English  Revolution.     He  dealt  first  with  religions  liberty,  in 
"Three  Lettcra  concerning  Toleration."      The   first  was   m 
Latin,  addressed  to  Limborcb,  and  printed  at  Gouda  in  1689, 
ti'Anslated  in  the  same  year  into  Dutch  and  French,  and  then 
into  Enghsh  by  William  Popple.     Its  argument  is  that  tolera- 
tion is  the  chief  characteristic  mark  of  the  true  Church.    An* 
'  tiquily,  orthodoxy,  and  reformed  discipline  may  be  marks  dwell 
upon  by  men  striving  for  power  over  one  another ;  bnt  charity, 
meekness,  and  good  will  to  men  are  marks  of  the  true  Christian. 
Christianity  is  no  matter  of  pomp  and  dominion ;  ite  power  is 
over  men's  lives,  to  war  against  their  lusts  and  vices,  teaeh 
them  cliarity,  and  inspire  them  with  a  faith  working  by  love. 
If  persecution  be  n  zeal  for  men's  souls,  why  does  it  lea\-c  lusts 
I  of  Ihe  flesh  nnatlacked,  and  only  compel  men  to  profess  what 
they  do  not  believe  in  points  of  doctrine?      It   is   the  dnty, 
\  Locke  argued,  of  the  civil  magistrate  to  secure  to  every  citixen 
the  just  possession  of  the  things  belonging  to  this  life  —  W» 
life  itself,  his  liberty,  health,  and  safe  ixmsession  of  his  goods. 
It  Is  not  the  duly  of  the  civil  magistrate  to  dictate  religion  to 
the  people.     God  never  gave  such  nuthorlty,  and  man  onnnot 
delegate  to  another  the  command  over  lila  soul,     Tlio  jtower 
of  the  magistrate  consists  only  in  outward  force,  which  cannot 
pro<liice   inward  persuasion.     He  may  argue,  indited,  and  so 
may  other  men  ;  but  in  this  be  alone  is  master  who  convinces. 
Nor  if  men's  minds  were  changed  would  they  fee  probably 
nearer  heaven  for  adopting  the  opinions  of  the  conrt.     The 
church  only  is  concerned  with   sotils  of  mi'n,  and  a   chnrch 
Locke  held  to  be  "  «  ^xiluntaiy  society  of  men  joining  Iliiin- 
L  selves  together  of  tlieir  own  accord.  In  onler  to  Uitt  [>nbric 
I  worshipping  of  Oorl  in  such  a  manner  an  they  Jitdge  ai-ccptablo 
'  to  him,  ami  ulTcctunl  to  the  salvation  of  tJu'Ir  Mmlo."     In  liia 
I   Urst  letter,  I^cke  set  forth  in  fiill  his  princijiles  tipun  tulcration, 
I  and  met  jjy  antici^tiuu  some  of  Uie  cLiief  objectioot  Ukaly  to  ba 
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urged  against  them.  Locke's  second  letter,  published  in  1690, 
and  third,  a  work  of  some  length,  in  1692,  both  signed  '*  Phi- 
lanthropus,"  were  replies  to  the  objections  actually  raised  by 
theologians  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  in  three  letters,  of 
which  the  first  was  entitled,  "  The  Argument  of  the  Letter  con- 
cerning Toleration  briefly  Considered  and  Answered." 

Locke's  argument  for  religious  liberty,  in  1689,  was  followed 
by  his  ai*gument  also  for  civil  liberty.  In  1689  and  1690  he 
published  "  Two  Treatises  of  Government ;  "  one  opposed  to 
the  arguments  of  Sir  Robert  Filmer  in  his  "  Patriarcha,"  which 
had  api)eared  in  1680,  and  was  applauded  by  upholders  of  the 
absolute  supremacy  of  kings ;  the  other  ^^  An  Essay  concerning 
the  true  Original,  Extent,  and  End  of  Civil  Government." 

They  were  described  by  him  as  the  beginning  and  end  of  a  discourse 
concerning  government,  and  he  hoped  *^  sufficient  to  establish  the  throne 
of  our  great  restorer,  our  present  King  William;  to  malce  good  his  title, 
in  the  consent  of  the  people,  which  being  the  only  one  of  all  lawful  gov- 
ernments, he  has  more  fully  and  clearly  than  any  prince  in  Christendom; 
and  to  justify  to  the  world  the  people  of  England,  whose  love  of  their 
just  and  natural  rights,  with  their  resolution  to  preserve  them,  saved 
the  nation  when  it  was  on  the  very  brink  of  slavery  and  ruin."  He 
should  not,  he  said,  have  replied  to  Sir  Robert  *'  were  there  not  men 
amongst  us,  who,  by  crying  up  his  books  and  espousing  his  doctrine,  save 
me  from  the  reproach  of  writing  against  a  dead  adversary."  Sir  Robert 
based  his  plea  for  absolute  monarchy  upon  the  argument  that  men  are 
not  naturally  free.  They  are  bom  in  subjection  to  their  parents,  and 
imperial  authority  is  based  on  patriarchal.  Absolute  lordship  was  vested 
in  Adam,  inherited  from  him  by  the  patriarchs.  A  son,  a  subject,  and  a 
servant  or  slave,  were  one  and  the  same  thing  at  first.  This  aiigiunent 
was  combated  by  Locke  in  his  first  Treatise;  and  in  the  second  he  set 
forth  what  he  believed  to  be  the  real  basis  of  civil  government  ^*  Po- 
litical power,"  he  said,  ''  I  take  to  be  a  right  of  makhig  laws  with  penal- 
ties of  death,  and,  consequently,  all  less  penalties,  for  the  regulating  and 
proserving  of  property,  and  of  employing  the  force  of  the  community  in 
the  execution  of  such  laws,  and  in  the  defence  of  the  commonwealth 
from  foreign  injury,  and  all  this  only  for  the  public  good."  Men,  he 
said,  are  by  nature  subject  only  to  the  laws  of  nature,  bom  equal  and 
free.  Bat  the  state  of  liberty  is  not  a  state  of  license.  Reason  is  one 
of  the  laws  of  nature,  and  it  teaches  that,  if  men  are  all  equal  and  inde- 
pendent, no  one  ought  to  harm  another  in  his  life,  health,  liberty,  or 
possessions.  Next  to  the  preservation  of  himself,  the  natural  law  wills 
that  each  shall  aid  in  the  preservation  of  the  rest  of  manldud ;  and  into 
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erery  man's  hiind  Is  pul  Uie  expcutlon  of  such  natural  law  on  Uiote  who 

molest  thi-lr  neighbors,  bh  far  as  reasoa  allows  that  power  mny  be  il 

to  preveul  reciirreuce  of  ofleiice,  or  seciira  reparation  for  the  Injlfjjr.  J 

this  stale  of  nature,  Locke  argued,  all  men  are,  until  by  their  0< 

sent  they  make  themselves  members  of  some  political  society. 

uol  power  Is  the  right  and  duly  of  guiding  children  til!  they  reach  j 

I    turity,  becnuBe  they  are  not.  as  soon  as  born,  under  the  law  of  r 

I    and  this  hu  no  analogy  with  the  social  compacL     A  civil  eoc 

I    fonued  when  any  number  of  men  agree  to  lorm  a  goTerumenl  that  sj 

I   maintain  and  exeuuie  laws  for  avoidance  of  those  evils  which  lie  In 

I   the  stale  of  nature,  where  every  man  la  judge  In  bis  own  case.     Abt»- 

I   lute  monarchy,  said  Locke,  is  no  form  of  civil  government  at  all;  lor 

P    the  end  of  civil  society  Is  lo  avoid  the  inconvejilences  of  a  slate  of  n^ 

I    ture,  and  timl  is  not  done  by  setting  up  a  man  who  shall  l>e  always  judga 

I    In  his  own  cose,  and  Iherefore  himself  In  the  state  of  nature  in  n>spect 

of  those  under  his  domiuion.     In  this  work.  Locke  gave  philosophical 

expression  to  the  principles  established  practically  by  the  English  Bero- 

Locke'a  "  Essay  concerning  Human  Understanding,"  in  Foar 
I  Books,  was  first  published  complete  in  IG'JO,  Its  object  was  to 
I  lead  men  out  of  tUe  waj"  of  vain  contention  hy  allowing,  thtnngh 
I  an  inquiry  into  tLe  nature  of  the  human  unclcrataiidiiig,  wliat  are 
\  tUe  bounds  beyond  which  argument  is  vain.  In  his  First  Uook 
I  lie  followed  into  a  new  field  Bacon's  principles,  and  maintained 
I  tliat  man  lias  no  innate  ideas,  but  is  created  willi  n  recejitivo 
I  mind  and  ivason,  wliercby  lie  drawa  kiiowletlge  from  tbc  universe 
I  witltout.  In  his  .Second  Book,  Locke  traced  the  origin  of  our 
I  ideas  from  the  world  about  us  by  sensation  or  reflection,  and 
I   argued  tliat  our  most  complex  thoughts  are  formed  by  various 

combinations  of  simple  ideas  derived  fiom  the  world  uliout  i 
I  suggested  to  the  mind  only  by  sensation  and  reflection,  Knd  t 
I  sole  materials  of  all  our  knowledge.  The  Third  BiKik  n 
1  tinct  essay  upon  words  as  signs  of  ideas,  and  enforced  the  I 
I  portance  of  assuring  that,  as  far  as  possible,  they  shall  be  n 
I  to  represent  clearly  tlic  same  impressions  in  the  mitida  of  t, 
I  who  use  tliem,  and  of  tliose  to  whom  they  arc  addressed. 
I  two  men  miglit  argue  withont  end  njwn  the  question  wIm 
I  bat  be  a  bird,  if  tliey  had  no  clear  and  equal  notion  of  the  < 
[  lection  of  simple  idciis  forming  the  complex  idea  of  a  bat,  i 
I  by  they  could  ascertain  whether  it  eoiitai  nod  all  the  simple  fi 
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to  which,  combined  together,  thej  both  give  the  name  of  bird. 
The  Fourth  Book  of  the  Essay  applied  the  whole  argument  to 
a  consideration  of  the  bounds  of  knowledge  and  opinion. 
Knowledge  can  extend  no  farther  than  we  have  ideas,  and  is 
the  perception  of  the  connection  and  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment and  repugnancy  of  anj'  of  our  ideas.  What  is  deducible 
from  human  exx)erience  God  enabled  us  by  reason  to  discover. 
What  lies  beyond  our  experience  may  be  the  subject  of  a  reve- 
lation, which  is  above  reason,  but  not  against  it.  Locke  ended 
with  a  threefold  division  of  the  objects  of  human  knowledge 
—  1,  Study  of  natui*e,  in  the  largest  sense  a  man's  contempla- 
tion of  things  themselves  for  the  discovery  of  tmth ;  2,  Prac- 
tical applications,  a  man's  contemplation  of  the  things  in  his 
own  power  for  the  attainment  of  his  ends ;  and,  3,  Man's  con- 
templation of  the  signs  (chiefly  words)  that  the  mind  makes  use 
of,  both  in  the  one  and  the  other,  and  the  right  ordering  of  them 
for  its  clearer  information.  "  All  which  three,"  said  Locke, 
"viz.,  things,  as  the}'  are  in  themselves  knowable ;  actions, 
as  the}'  depend  on  us  in  order  to  happiness ;  and  the  right  use 
of  signs  in  order  to  knowledge,  being  '  toto  cobIo  '  different,  they 
seemed  to  me  to  be  the  three  great  provinces  of  the  intellectual 
world,  wholly  separate  and  distinct  one  from  another."  In  this 
Essay,  and  in  his  two  letters  to  Stillingfleet,  Bishop  of  Worces- 
ter, in  the  course  of  the  controversy  raised  over  it,  the  simple 
piety  of  Locke  is  very  manifest.  The  reason  of  Locke  caused 
him  to  maintain  '^  that  we  more  certainly  know  that  there  is  a 
God  than  that  there  is  any  thing  else  without  us." 

Locke  had  finished,  in  March,  1690,  ^^  Some  Thoughts  con- 
cerning Education,"  published  in  1693,  —  a  treatise  wisely  de- 
signed to  bring  experience  and  reason  to  aid  in  right  training 
of  the  bodies  and  minds  of  children.  It  is  very  practical, 
beginning  with  the  education  that  may  form  a  healthy  body, 
passing  then  to  a  consideration  of  the  right  methods  of  in- 
fluencing and  guiding  the  mind,  the  relation  of  parents  to  the 
children,  who  ^'must  not  be  hindered  from  being  children,  or 
from  playing,  or  doing  as  children,  but  from  doing  ill ;  "  rela- 
tion of  teachers  to  the  young,  development  of  character,  subjects 
and  methods  of  foimal  study,  and  the  ordering  of  travel.     The 
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e  of  Locke'a  treatise  ou  edncaUon  -was  direct  and  •rhole- 
some  ;  and  to  this  day,  among  sensible  customs  and  trarlitioiu] 
opinions  tliat  tielp  to  tlie  well-being  of  an  English  or  an  Ameri- 
can home,  there  are  generally  some  that  maj-  bo  traced  back  to 
the  time  when  Locke's  treatise  on  education  was  a  new  book 
with  a  living  power  over  manj'  of  its  readers. 

In  1695  Locke  publislied  a  book  on  "The  Reasonableness 
of  Christianiti-,  as  Delivered  in  the  Scriptures,"  the  result  of 
his  endeavor  to  turn  aside  from  contending  ajatems  of  theology 
and  betake  himself  to  the  sole  reading  of  the  Scripture  for  the 
understanding  of  the  Christian  religion.  Out  of  the  same  spirit 
came  his  study  of  St.  Paul  in  "  A  Paraphrase  and  Notes  on  the 
Kpistlee  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Galatiaus,  Corinthians,  Romans, 
Ephesians.  To  which  is  prefixed,  An  Kssay  for  the  Under- 
standing of  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  by  consulting  St.  Paul  [lim- 
seir."  This  was  published  in  1705,  the  year  after  his  death. 
In  1706  appeared  some  postbumons  works  of  his,  the  chief 
being  an  essay  "Of  the  Conduct  of  the  Understanding,"  the 
flelf-education  of  the  man  in  learning  to  make  right  use  of  his 
mind,  which  has  its  natural  place  between  the  "Essay  con- 
cerning Human  Understanding"  and  the  "  Tlioughta  concerning 
Education." 


CHAPTER  X. 

SECOND  HALF  OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY: 
HISTORIANS,  BIOQBAPHEBS,  DIARISTS,  AND 

ESSAYISTS. 

1*  Lord  ChureBdOB.— 2.  Saniiel  Pepy*.— 8.  John  Aiibrey.— 4.  Anthoiiyik  Wood.*- 
6.  Gilbert  Baniet.  — 6.  Roger  North.— 7.  John  Strype.— 8.  Hanpkrey  PrI- 
desix.— 9.  Joha  Erelyn.— 10.  Sir  William  Tenple.  — 11.  Harehanoiit  Need- 
han;  Roger  L*EftraBge.— 12.  Jereny  Collier.— 18.  Germrd-Laagbalne. 

1.  Xtdward  Hyde  was  made  at  the  coronation  of  Charles 
n.  Earl  of  darendon,  ha\ing  been  Lord  Chancellor  since 
1658.  After  his  fall,  in  1667,  he  went  to  France,  and  died  at 
Rouen,  in  December,  1674.  His  "  Brief  View  of  the  Pernicious 
Errors  in  Hobbes's  Le\'iathan"  appeared  two  years  after  his 
death;  but  his  "History  of  the  Rebellion  and  Civil  Wars  in 
England,  b^un  in  the  Year  1641,"  was  first  published  at 
Oxford,  in  three  folios,  in  1702-4.  Still  later,  in  1727,  ap- 
peared in  folio  "A  Collection  of  several  Tracts  of  the  Right 
Honourable  Edward,  Earl  of  Clarendon,"  containing  his  "Vin- 
dication" fh>m  the  charge  of  high  treason  that  closed  his 
political  career;  "Reflections  upon  several  Christian  Duties, 
Divine  and  Moral,  by  way  of  Essays,"  all  written  after  his 
fall;  a  "Dialogue  on  Education,"  and  a  complete  set  of 
"Contemplations  and  Reflections  on  the  Psalms  of  David." 
The  manuscripts  of  Clarendon's  own  "Account  of  his  Life, 
from  his  Birth  to  the  Restoration  in  1660,"  and  a  Continua- 
tion from  1660  to  1667,  written  for  the  infoiTnation  of  his 
children,  were  given  by  Clarendon's  descendants  to  the  uni- 
versity of  which  he  had  been  chancellor,  and  were  first  published 
at  Oxford  in  1759.  The  "  Continuation  "  sei^res  at  the  same 
time  as  a  continuation  of  the  History  of  the  Rebellion,  Claren- 
don's life  being  as  inseparable  fVom  the  events  in  which  he 
played  a  leading  part  as  his  history  is  inseparable  fi'om  the  bias 
of  mind  which  determined  his  career.  481 
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Manj"  details  of  life  in  the  reign  of  Clinrlpg  II.  are  broiiglit 
to  us  hy  the  diaiy  of  Samuel  Pepys  (b.  1632,  d.  17Cp3), 
-the  Bon  of  a  tailor.  He  went  to  .St.  Paul's  Sthool  and  Cam- 
bridge, married  .it  twenty-three  a  girl  of  fifteen,  and  was  lieljied 
Up  in  life  by  the  patronage  of  Sir  Etlwaixl  Montagu,  afterwards 
Earl  of  Sandwich,  lo  whom  he  was  related.  Ho  became,  na 
Clerk  of  the  Aets,  a  bnsy  and  iisedil  member  of  tlie  Navy 
Board,  not  unmindful  of  profits  to  be  made  in  his  position,  but 
watchful  over  the  best  interesU  of  the  navy.  Tliis  was  hia 
{tosition  during  tlie  years  in  which  he  kept  his  amusing  "  Diarj'." 
It  extends  from  January.  1660,  to  May.  1G69.  The  nn- 
giiarded  small-talk  of  the  diary,  a  mixture  of  simplicity  and 
shrewdness,  which  entertains  us  while  it  gives  life  lo  oai 
knowledge  of  the  past,  should  not  make  us  forget  tliat  Pepys 
was  a  sensible  and  active  public  scri-ant.  The  liveliest  im- 
pression of  the  fire  of  London  is  that  given  U3  in  his  "  Diary," 
from  Sunday,  the  2d  of  September,  16G6,  when  a  maid  called 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pepys  up  at  three  in  the  moi-ning  "  to  tell  us 
of  a  great  Are  they  saw  in  the  city ;  so  I  rose  and  slipj^d  on 
my  night-gown,  and  went  to  her  window,  and  thought  it  to  bo 
on  the  back  side  of  Maik-Lane  at  favthest,"  tlirough  nil  the 
work,  misery,  and  confusion  of  the  week,  to  the  next  Sunday, 
the  0th,  when  at  church  they  had  "  a  bad,  ixwr  sennon,  though 
iper  for  the  time ;  nor  eloquent,  in  saying  at  this  time  that 
Ihe  city  is  redutwl  from  a  large  folio  to  a  deeimo-lertio." 
lYepys's  "Diaiy,"  in  six  manuscript  volumes,  was  among  lh« 
))ooks  and  pni<er3  bequeathed  by  him  to  Magdalene  CoUc^. 
It  was  first  published  by  Lord  Biaybrooke,  in  1825. 


■ tuid 

^^H   lillS^ 


a.  John  Anbray  (b.  1(12(1,  d.  1 607),  who,  tn  1046,  byliikfalhcr't  diuth. 
inherited  esUtw  la  Wiltshire,  SuiT*y,  HerefonlsUIro,  Brecknuirkklilra, 
and  Munmouilisliire,  luul  n  tasie  for  aiitIi)uaHaii  );owipi  tiul  wu  to 
ereduloiiB  sii<l  supcrsii  Lions  that  his  recurds  are  worUi  Uttl«.  Hii 
"  M iBceiUulvs  upon  Vsrloiis  Subjects,"  ttnl  published  in  I(HW.  up  an 
•iraiuiiig  gnthcriiiR  of  wiprrsHtlouB  notes  upon  Duy-Fatolity,  .\pparl- 
liMiB.  etc.  Aubrey  left  lichliid  Iilin  a  work  on  "The  Natural  llintory 
tuid  Antlqultius  of  iho  C^ounly  of  Surrey."  lie  lout  lila  property,  l 
lillgfttlon  Mid  oUierwiiM>,  Auiliouy  k  Vfooi,  atuir  iweiity-flvM  ym' 
acqunlnlant-'e,  said  of  lilrii,  S|il(«fiilly:  "lie  was  a  sblfUcw  { 
tovlng  and  miigotJe-headed,  nud  soioeiinK-t  little  better  than  cnuod;  t 
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being  exceedingly  credulous,  would  stuff  his  many  letters  sent  to  A.  W. 
with  folliries  and  misinformations.'' 

4.  Anthony  k  Wood  was  bom  in  1632,  at  Oxford,  oppo- 
site Merton  College,  where  he  afterwards  was  educated.  He 
was  admitted  B.A.  in  1652,  M.A.  in  1655,  and  then  began  a 
l)erambulation  of  Oxfordshire.  He  was  inspired  by  Leiand's 
collections  in  the  Bodleian.  His  chief  pleasures  thenceforth 
were  music  and  the  study  of  Oxford  antiquities.  As  he  says 
in  his  own  account  of  his  life:  "All  the  time  that  A.  W, 
could  spare  from  his  beloved  studies  of  English  histor}',  antiqui- 
ties, heraldry,  and  genealogies,  he  spent  in  the  most  delight- 
ful facultie  of  music,  either  instrumental  or  vocal.'*  In  1669 
he  had  written,  in  English,  his  ''  Histor}'  and  Antiquities  of 
the  Universit}'  of  Oxford,"  which  was  translated  into  Latin 
under  the  8ui)erintendence  of  Dr.  Fell,  who  altered  and  added 
at  discretion.  As  Anthony  a  Wood  had  not  a  sweet  temper, 
and  was  accustomed  to  speak  his  mind  roughly,  he  did  not  take 
this  very  kindl}'.  The  book  appeared,  in  Latin,  in  1674.  His 
chief  work,  ''Athenae  Oxonienses ;  an  Exact  History  of  all 
the  Writers  and  Bishops  who  have  had  their  Education  in  the 
University  of  Oxford :  to  which  are  added  the  Fasti,  or  An- 
nals of  the  said  University,"  was  first  published,  in  two  folios, 
in  1691-2.  After  the  second  volume  appeared  he  was  cited 
before  the  Vice-Chancellor's  Court  for  two  libellous  accusations 
of  corruption  against  the  late  Chancellor,  the  Earl  of  Claren- 
don. The  book  was  burned,  its  author  expelled,  and  gazetted 
as  an  infamous  libeller,  a  3'ear  before  his  death  in  1695. 

5.  Gilbert  Burnet,  born  in  1643,  studied  at  Aberdeen.  In 
1669  he  was  Divinity  Professor  at  Glasgow.  In  1674  he  settled 
in  London,  and  became  preacher  at  the  Rolls  Chapel.  In  1677 
Bnmet  published  ''  Memoirs  of  the  Lives  and  Actions  of  James 
and  William,  Dukes  of  Hamilton,  etc.,  in  Seven  Books,"  upon 
which  he  had  been  at  work  in  Scotland  ;  and  in  1679  appeared 
the  firet  of  the  thi'ee  volumes  of  his  ''  Histor}-  of  the  Reforma- 
tion of  the  Church  of  England,"  which  agreed  so  well  witli  the 
feeling  of  the  time  against  Catholicism  that  he  received  for  it 
the  thanks  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  with  a  desire  that  he 
would  go  on  and  complete  the  work.     The  second  volume  fol- 
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lowed  in  16S1 ;  the  third  not  until  1715.  Burnet  was  regarded 
y  the  Stuailis  as  an  enemy,  because  he  showed  liis  Bympatiiy 
Krilli  Lord  Willinm  Russell  during  his  trial  and  before  his 
ifexeciition.  Burnet  was  abroad,  and  much  with  tlie  Prince  and 
Piincess  ot  Orange,  during  the  reign  of  James  II,  He  came 
over  with  William  as  his  chaplain.  In  1090  he  was  made 
Bisliop  of  Salisbuiy.  He  Lad  jniblished,  in  1686,  at  Amsterdam. 
"  Some  Lettei-8  containing  an  Account  of  wbat  seemed  Most.— 
Reraarlcable  in  Switzerland,  Italy,"  etc.  They  are  five  lelte 
addresseil  to  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle.  The  inroi-matioD  h 
is  compactly  given,  and  their  tone  is  verj'  strongly  Protestantr  I 
Bmnet  published,  in  1692,  "A  Life  of  William  Bedell,  D.D., 
Lord  Bishop  of  Kilraore,  in  Ireland,  with  his  Letters,"  and  "  A 
Discourse  of  the  Pastoral  Care."  He  died  in  1715,  lca^^ng  i 
I  manuscript  the  "  Histor)-  of  His  Own  Time,"  which  was  1 
published  in  1724-31. 

6.  fioger  North,  aizlh  son  of  Dudley,  I,onI  North,  was  bom  abotlP 
lOSti,  Am)  died  in  173^.  Ue  was  a  strong  parlisaii  of  the  Sluarls,  ami  was 
allomey-general  under  James  II.  Uc  is  cliieBy  reaii'nibureil  lor  two 
books  that  abound  in  anecdote  of  Ills  own  time.  Onn  of  tliese  is  on 
■biisire  review  of  Dr.  Wlilte  Kennett's  "  History  of  Engtand,"  and  1* 

I  eulitled  "Exanicn,  arati  Enquiry  Into  the  Credit  and  Vernclly  of  n  Tro- 

'  tended  Compleal  History  of  England."     Tills  was  not  piiblistnid  till 

1740.      His  other  notable  book  is  "Lives"  of  bis  throe   broUiera,  tli« 

Lord-Keeper  Guildford,  Sir  Dudley  North,  and  Dr.  John  North.    Thl« 

was  not  publisbcd  till  1742-41. 

7.  Jobn  Strype,  bnm  at  Stepney  in  1043,  was  educated  at  St  PauTa 
School  and  Jesus  Coliege,  Cambridge.    In  IlkiU  lie  was  presented  to  Uiu 

.  living  of  Theydon  Boys,  which  he  resigned  for  that  of  Low  LojUin,  In 
I  Kssex.  He  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety-four,  and  was  Incnmhenl  of  Low 
'  Leyton  for  sixty  years.  He  was  an  aeeurale  student  of  elinrch  hlsturT 
and  biography,  and  1>egan,  In  lOM,  with  a  folio  of  "  Heniiwlals  «t  Arc 
bishop  Cran me r."  In  I6DS  appeared  his  "Life  of  Sir  Tbomaa  SmllbiVl 
and  In  1701  bis  "  Life  and  Actions  of  John  Aylmer,  Bishop  of  I<oiu]onaV 
Uany  other  works  of  a  similar  kind  followed. 

8.  Humphrey  Prldeauz  was  liorn  In  1848,  at  Padsiow,  In  Comwi 
was  ediicalml  rliielly  at  Weatminslcr  School  and  Christcbnrdl,  OxfMf 
In  1(170  he  wrotn  nn  necounl  of  the  Arundel  Mnrblaa.     Then  he  ol 
the  living  of  !*!-  Clement's, Oxford,  and  in  1(181  a  prebnuil  at  Hor 

^n  IrtfT  he  puljlitlidil  a  "  Life  of  Mahomet,"  and  In  170!  was  n 

i  Norwich.    Ilia  principal  work  is  "  The  Old  and  New  Teatament  0 
uctod." 
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9.  John  Evelyn  was  born  in  1620,  and  educated  at  Oxford. 
He  was  active  in  promoting  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  and 
was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  Royal  Society.  He  held 
many  responsible  positions  under  Charles  II.,  James  II.,  and 
William  III.  His  famous  garden  at  Sayes  Court  was  described 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Ro^'al  Societ}'.  Among 
his  numerous  writings  were  ''The  French  Gaixiener:  Instruct- 
ing how  to  Cultivate  all  Sorts  of  Fruit-Trees  and  Herbs  for  the 
Garden"  (1658)  ;  "  Fumifugium;  or,  the  Aer  and  Smoak  of 
London  Dissipated"  (1661);  "Sculptura;  or,  the  History 
and  Art  of  Chalcography  and  Engraving  in  Copper"  (1662)  ; 
*'  Kalendarium  Hortense  ;  or,  the  Gardener's  Almanac  "  (1664)  ; 
"Sylva"  (1664),  a  Treatise  on  Forest-Trees,  the  first  book 
printed  for  the  Ro3'al  Societ}',  and  the  book  with  which  his 
name  is  most  associated;  "Terra"  (1675),  also  printed  for 
the  Royal  Societ}' ;  "  Navigation  and  Commerce :  their  Original 
and  Progress"  (1674),  this  being  an  introduction  to  a  pro- 
jected History  of  the  Dutch  War;  "Public  Emplo3ment  and 
an  Active  Life  preferred  to  Solitude"  (1667),  an  answer  to  one 
of  Sir  George  Mackenzie's  books,  which  was  a  "  Moral  Essay 
preferring  Solitude  to  Public  Employment."  Under  William 
III.,  Evelyn  produced,  in  1690,  a  satire  on  the  frippery  of 
ladies,  ''Mundus  Muliebris;  or,  the  Ladies'  Dressing  Room 
Unlocked,  and  her  Toilet  Spread.  In  Burlesque.  Together 
with  the  Fop-Dictionar}',  Compiled  for  the  Use  of  the  Fair 
Sex."  In  1697,  Evel^'n  published  "  Numismata :  a  Discourse 
of  Medals ;  "  with  a  digression  concerning  Physiognom}' ;  and 
in  1699,  "Acetaria:  a  Discourse  of  Sallets."  His  fame  now 
principally  rests  on  his  "  Diar}-,"  which  he  began  in  earl}'  hfe, 
and  continued  to  near  his  death,  in  1706.  It  was  first  pub- 
lished in  1818,  edited  by  William  Bra}'. 

10.  Sir  TViUiam  Temple,  born  in  1628,  the  son  of  Sir 
John  Temple,  Master  of  the  RoUs  in  Ireland,  studied  under 
Cud  worth,  at  Cambridge,  in  the  days  of  the  Ci^'il  War.  After 
two  years  at  Emmanuel  College,  he  left  without  a  degree,  trav- 
elled, became  master  of  French  and  Spanish,  married,  and 
towards  the  close  of  the  Commonwealth  lived  with  his  father  in 
Ireland.     In  1663  be  came  to  London  with  his  wife,  and  at- 
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r  tached  himself  to  the  rising  fortunes  of  Lord  Arlington,  who 
Bent  him  during  the  Dutch  war  as  an  English  agent,  with  prom- 
ise of  subsidy,  to  our  ally  the  Bishop  of  Munster.     He  was 
then  fljipoitited   Resident   at   the   viccr(.'gal    court  of  Brussels. 
I  There  he  developed  his  skill   in  diplomacy.     He  wss  iiifulQ 
Hbai'onet  id    IIiCC.     In    1671,  when  the    secret   treaty  betvret 
^Fiaiice  and  England  was  ratified,  Teujple  was  dismissed. 

retired  to  Ida  estate  at  li^heeu,  and  either  thei-e  or  at  Moor  Pariiti 

lexcepling  for  occasional  emplojinents  in  public  duty,  he  passed 

Uie  remainder  of  his  life,  and  was  visiteti  and  consulted  as  an 

r  oracle  of  political  wisdom,  by  Charles   11.,  James   II,,   anil 

WiUiam  III.     He  died  in   1C99.    He  wrote  an   "Essay  on 

Government;"  "Observations  upon  the  United  Provinces  of 

the  Netherlands ;  "  "  Memoirs  "  of  public  transactions  in  which 

i  had  been  engaged;  Essays  on  "Gardening,"  on  "Health 

1^  and  Long  Life,"  on  "Heroic  Virtue,"  on  "  Toetry,"  and  on 

I  "Ancient  and  Moilern  Learning."     Tlie  last  involved  him  ia 

i  the  great  dispute,  which  originated  in  France,  and  laste<l 

I  several  yeai-s,  over  the  comparative  merits  of  the 

f  and  moderns  as  writers. 
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11.  Airer  private  tcttera  and  occiifionnl  printed  pamphlets  of 
L   Itercm-ies  of  tlie  Civil  War  1ia<l  liccn  the  first  active  begtiiiiiiigi  of  iha 
newspaper.    Maiobamont  Needham  hiul  nttacked  Charles  1.  In  Uia 
"U^rciirius   Briiaimicus,"  wiis  ItupriionFd,  ponlonud,  aiul  si'i  up  a 
"  Mercurlus  Pragmtiticua  "  gainst  tlic  king's  enemies.    Uy  tlin  klu^'a 
enemies  Ntwdliiun  was  imprlsuneit,  panlmieil.  and  then  wrote  f<ir  atmut 
ten  years  "Uerturlua  Politicus"  au;n]ii9l  ilie  Itoyallils.    Churli's  l[. 
.  doned  lilm,  and  be  died  in  1078.    Six  Roger  LXstrange.  youngest 
I  ot  Sir  Hammond  L'Estrange,  born  In  Norfolk  In  lUliI,  and  educated 
L  Cambridge,  had  been  a  friend  of  Cliarks  I.,  and  norrowly  lucajxd 
I  «Ution  lu  the  Civil  Wars.      In  1063  he  piibUsbcd  a  pamphlet  eiitil 
"  Considerations  and  Proposals  In  order  to  the  K^idaiion  of  the  Pt 
r  together  with  Diverse  Instances  of  Treasonous  and  SHliiii 
rproving  the  Necessity  thereof."    This  got  hini  Ibn  post  of  LloensM', 
r  tuccession  to  Sir  John  fiirkenhesd,  and  also  "all  the  sole  prlvllcgs 
l.'|>riDLitig  and  pnbllshlng  all  muralivos,  advertisement*,  Mereuriea, 
I  llljeucen,  dinnials,  and  otiier  txioka  uf  public  Inlelli^n 
I  Wkiness  at  the  end  of  August,  \im,  with  "The  Pulillc  lutelHgeni 
^Wl  Introduced  It  with  this  doctrine:  ''  As  V>  the  puliit  of  printed  It 
rileeuee.  1  do  declare  myself  |ns  1  hojw  I  may  In  a  matter  left  M 
luiely  bidiaanutt  wh«thcr  any  or  nonej  that  aufpo^is  tbe  pn 
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order,  the  people  in  their  right  wits,  and  news  or  no  news  to  be  the 
question,  a  pubiic  Mercury  should  never  have  my  vote ;  because  I  think 
it  makes  the  multitude  too  familiar  with  the  actions  and  counsels  of 
their  superiors,  too  pragmatical  and  censorious,  and  gives  them  not  only 
an  itch,  but  a  kind  of  colourable  right  and  license  to  be  meddling  with 
the  government."  Still  he  would  do  what  he  might  to  "  redeem  the 
vulgar  from  their  former  mistakes  and  illusions."  As  for  reports  of 
debates  in  Parliament,  "  I  have  observed,"  says  L'Estrange,  **  very  ill 
effects  many  times  from  the  ordinary  written  papers  of  Parliament 
news"  —  such  as  Andrew  Marvell  supplied  regularly  to  his  constituents 
— ''by  making  the  coffee-houses  and  all  the  popular  clubs  judges  of  those 
councils  and  deliberations  which  they  have  nothing  to  do  withall."  In 
November,  16(i5,  when  the  plague  in  London  had  driven  the  Court  to 
Oxford,  appeared  No.  1  of  "The  Oxford  Gazette."  When  the  Court 
returned  to  London,  it  appeared,  on  the  5th  of  February,  1666,  as  "  The 
London  Gazette,"  under  which  name  it  still  exists.  It  was  placed  at 
once  under  Sir  Joseph  Williamson,  Under-Secretary  of  State  (from 
whom  Addison  had  his  Christian  name),  and  his  deputy  writer  of  it 
was,  for  the  first  five  years,  Charles  Perrot,  M.A.,  of  Oriel.  L'Estrange 
set  up,  in  November,  1075,  the  first  commercial  journal,  "  Tlie  City 
Mercury,"  and  in  1679  an  "  Observator,"  in  defence  of  the  king's  party. 
In  April,  1680,  the  first  literary  journal  appeared,  as  a  weekly  or  fort- 
nightly catalogue  of  new  books,  the  '*Mercurius  Librarius."  Roger 
L'Estrange  was  a  busy  man.  He  published,  in  1678,  an  abstract  of 
"Seneca's  Morals,"  and  in  1680  a  translation  of  "Tully's  Offices." 
James  11.  knighted  him,  and  he  published  in  1687,  in  the  king's 
interest,  "  A  Brief  History  of  the  Times,"  chiefly  about  what  was  called 
the  Popish  Plot.    He  died  in  1704. 

12.  In  March,  1G98,  Jeremy  Collier  (b.  1650,  d.  172G) 
published  "  A  Short  View  of  the  Immoralit}*  and  Profaneness  of 
the  English  Stage :  Together  with  the  Sense  of  Antiquity  \i\fon 
the  Argument."  It  spoke  clearly  and  sharply  the  minds  of 
man}',  passed  through  several  editions  within  a  year,  and 
raised  a  controversy  in  which  the  wits  were  worsted.  Collier 
was  a  divine  educated  at  Cambridge,  who  had  been  Rector 
of  Ampton,  Suffolk,  then  Lecturer  at  Gray's  Inn,  and  one 
of  the  non-jurors  at  the  Revolution,  and  had  been  imprisoned 
in  Newgate  for  maintaining  the  cause  of  James  II.  He  had 
earned  credit  by  writing  "  Essa3's  upon  Several  Moral  Sub- 
jects"—  Pride,  Duelling,  General  Kindness,  Fame,  etc*. — 
when  he  made  his  plain-spoken  but  intemperate  attack  on  tlio 
immodesty  and  profaneness  of  the  stage  of  his  own  time,  with 
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evidence  drawn  from  Drj-den,  and  from  the  last  new  pinya  o 
Congreve  and  Vanbriigh.     He  published  in  the  year  of  Qiiet 
Anne's  death  tlie  second  of  the  two  folio  volumes  of  bis  " 
clesiastical  History  of  Great  Britain,  chieBy  of  England,  fra 
the  First  Planting  of  Christianity  to  the  End  of  the  R«igii  of  ^ 
r  King  Charles  the  Second,  with  a  brief  Account  of  the  Affairs  of 
I  Religion  in  Ireland,  collected  from  tlie  beet  Ancient  Histori- 
[  ans,"    In  1721  appeared  the  original  supplement  to  his  transla- 
I  tion  of  Moreri's  "'  Great  Historical,  Geographical,  Genealogical 
I  Dictionary,"  which   he  bad  issued  in   three  volumes  folio  in 
1701  and  1706. 

13.  Oerard  Langbalne  was  son  of  a  learned  falhe:*  of  like  name,  who 
edited  LonginuB,  and  beeiime  keepur  of  the  orcbivet  and  provost  of 
Queen's  College,  Oxford.  Langtiaine,  the  younger,  was  bom  at  Oxford, 
in  16Sft,  and  took  lively  interest  in  the  stitge.  He  beoonie  senior  beadle 
of  the  university,  and  died  in  1002.  He  wrote  an  apjieiidix  to  a  cata- 
logue of  graduates,  a  new  catalogue  of  English  plays,  and  published  at 
Oxford,  In  1091,  "An  Account  of  the  Bugliah  Dranmllc  Poels;  or. 
some  Observations  nnd  Remarks  on  the  Lives  and  Writings  of  all  those 
that  have  published  either  Comedies,  Tragedies,  Tragi-Coniedies,  Pas- 
torals, Masques,  Interludes,  Farces,  or  Operas,  in  the  English  Tuiigue." 
Langbaliie  spoke  in  this  book  of  Wyclierley  as  one  whom  he  was  proud 
to  call  his  friend,  and  a  "gentleman  whom  I  may  boldly  reckon  among 
Ijpoels  of  the  first  rank,  no  man  that  I  ktiow,  except  the  excellent  Jonson, 
baving  outdone  htm  in  comedy."  Of  Shvlwell,  Langbolne  said,  "  I  own 
J.  like  his  comedies  better  than  Hr.  Drj'den's,  as  having  room  varii-ly  of 
ohnraclers,  and  those  drawn  from  the  life.  .  .  .  That  Hr.  Sbadwcll  has 
'Ifreferreil  Ben  Jonson  for  his  model  1  am  very  certain  of;  and  thcuo  who 
vlll  read  the  preface  to  '  The  Ilumorists '  may  be  sufficiently  «alisfl«d 
what  a  value  he  has  for  that  great  man;  but  how  far  he  has  succeoiJad 
in  his  desi^  I  shall  leave  to  the  reader's  examination."  Of  Shailw«ill*« 
play  of  "  The  Tlrluoso,"  printed  in  ISItl,  Laugbaine  add  tliat  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  had  applauded  it,  "  and,  as  no  man  ever  undertook  (o 
discover  Uie  frailties  of  such  pretenders  to  this  kind  of  kiiowled£D 
l>efure  Mr.  Shadwell,  so  none  since  Mr.  Jonson's  time  ever  drew  M 
many  difCurent  characters  of  humor,  and  with  such  success." 


CHAPTER  XI. 

SECOND  HALF  OP  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CEN- 
TURY:  THEOLOGICAL  AND  RELIGIOUS 

WRITERS. 

1.  John  Ban  Jan.  — 2.  Richard  Baxter.— 8.  John  Howe.  — 4.  George  Fox.— 5.  Rob- 
ert Barclaj.— 6.  IVllllain  Penn.— 7.  Sir  George  Markenzie.- 8.  Iitaac Barrow. 
9.  Johm  TIIIotMn.  — 10.  Robert  Lelghton.— 11.  William  Beveridge.  — 12. 
Samael  Parker.  — 13.  Thomas  Ken;  George  Morley.  — 14.  William  Sherloek. 
—15.  Robert  Sonth ;  Edward  Stillingfleet ;  Thomas  Tenison. 

1.  John  Bnnyan  was  born  in  1628,  the  son  of  a  poor 
tinker,  at  Elstow,  in  Bedfordshire.  He  was  sent  to  a  free  school 
for  the  poor,  and  then  worked  with  his  father.  As  a  youth  of 
seventeen  he  was  combatant  in  the  civil  war.  He  was  married, 
at  nineteen,  to  a  wife  who  heli>ed  him  to  recover  the  art  of  read- 
ing, over  the  onl}'  books  she  had  —  "  The  Practice  of  Piet}'  " 
and  "  The  Plain  Man's  Pathwaj'  to  Heaven."  He  went  regu- 
larly to  church,  but  joine<l  in  the  sports  after  the  Sunday  after- 
noon's service,  which  had  been  a  point  of  special  defiance  to  the 
Puritans,  by  the  proclamation  of  James  I.  in  1618,  re-issued  by 
Charles  I.  in  1633.  Once  Bunj-an  was  arrested  in  his  Sunday 
sport  by  the  imagination  of  a  voice  from  heaven.  Presently'  ho 
gave  up  swearing,  bell-ringing,  and  games  and  dances  on  the 
green.  Then  came  the  time  of  what  he  looked  upon  as  his  con- 
version, brought  about  by  hearing  the  conversation  of  some 
women  as  he  stood  near  with  his  tinker's  barrow.  They  re- 
ferred him  to  their  minister.  He  sa3's  that  he  was  tempted  to 
sell  Christ,  and  heard,  when  in  bed  one  morning,  a  voice  that 
reiterated,  "  Sell  Him,  sell  Him,  sell  Him."  This  condition 
was  followed  by  illness  which  was  mistaken  for  consumption ; 
but  Bun3'an  recovered,  and  became  robust.  In  1657  he  was 
deacon  of  his  church  at  Bedford,  and  his  private  exhortations 
caused  him  to  be  invited  to  take  turns  in  village  preaching. 
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Country  people  came  to  Iiim  by  hundreds.     Only  ordained  i 
fstcrs  might  preach.     In  lfi58  complaint  waa  lodged  againt 
Biinyan ;  but  under  the  Commonwealth  he  was  loft  unmotested.  1 
Upon  tlie  Restoration,  etill  incuiring  tlie  penalty  for  unauthor-  ' 
ized  preaching,  be  was  eonunitted  to  prison  in  November,  ] 
on  the  chaise  of  going  about  to  several  eon  veil  tides  ir 
country,  to  tiio  great  disparagement  of  the  government  of  ths-'l 
Church  of  England.     He  was  sent,  aged  tbirty-two,  to  Bedfonlfl 
Jail  for  three  months.     As  he  would  not  conform  at  the  end  of  V 
that  time,  ho  waa  recommitted.     He  waa  not  included  in  thea 
general  jail  delivery  at  the  coronation  of  Charles  II.,  in  April,! 
ISGl.     His  wife  —  she  waa  bis  second  wife — appealed   thre 
times  to  the  judges,  and  urged  that  she  had"  four  small  ehildrettl 
that  cannot  help  themselves,  one  of  which  ia  blind,  and  we  Iuivflr| 
nothing  to  live  nimn  but  the  cbarity  of  good  people." 
appealed  in  vain.     "  I  found  mj-sclf,"  said  Bunyau,  '*  enoom 
passed  with  infirroities.     The  parting  with  ray  wife  and  ] 
children  hatb  often  been  to  mo  in  Ibis  place  na  Ibe  pulling  of  ' 
the  desh  from  the  bones,  and  that  not  only  lieeausc  I  am  some- 
what too  fonii  of  tlieso  great  mercies,  but  also  heeoiise  I  should 
have  often  brought  to  my  mind  tbe  many  hnnlsbipa,  n 
and  wants  that  my  poor  family  waa  like  to  meet  with  should  I  j 
be  taken  from  tbom,  especiallj'  my  jToor  blind  child,  who  lay  I 
nearer  ni,V  heart  than  all  besides.     Uh  I  the  thoughts  of  tbe  hard*  J 
8hii>s  I  tliought  my  iMwr  blind  one  might  go  under  would  breakl 
my  heart  to  pieces.    '  Poor  eliild ! '  thought  I,  '  what » 
tliuu  like  tu  have  for  thy  portion  in  thiH  world  I    Thou  muMt  )m\ 
beaten,  must  Iteg,  snjfer  hunger,  cold,  nakedness,  ami  a  thou-  ' 
sand  calamities,  though  I  cannot  now  endure  tlie  wind  should  I 
blow  upon   thee'  "      ^So  felt  the  groat  warm  hcait  tJiat  wb« 
pouring  out  in  Bedfonl  Jail  its  love  to  God  and  man.     Depth  of 
feeling,  vivid  imagination,  and  absorbing  sense  of  the  reality  of 
the  whole  spiritual  world  leveakd  to  him  iu  his  Bible,  made  Bun- 
yan  a  grand  i-e  present  alive  of  tlio  religious  feeling  of  the  people- 
In  situplc,  direct  phrase,  wilh  his  heart  In  every  line,  he  clothed  J 
In  >'Uibl<i  fbnns  that  code  of  religious  faith  and  duty  which  x 
earnest  mlud,  ui^iidrd  by  trailitiotis,  drew  with  Its  own  aUaplal 
strength  out  of  the  Bible.    Biinynn  wrote  much :  prob 
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religious  tracts,  prison  meditations,  a  book  of  poems  —  "  Di- 
vine Emblems;  or,  Temporal  Things  Spiritualized,  fitted  for 
the  use  of  Boys  and  Girls,"  and  other  occasional  verse.  The 
whole  work  of  his  life  was  like  tliat  indicated  in  his  child's 
book,  a  spiritualizing  of  temporal  things.  Matter  for  him  was 
the  shadow,  soul  the  substance ;  the  poor  man  whose  soul  Bun- 
yan  leads  by  thoughts  that  it  can  follow,  passes  through  a  hard 
life  with  its  dull  realities  all  glorified.  Look  where  he  ma}',  a 
man  poor  and  troubled  as  himself  has  stamped  for  him  God's 
image  on  some  part  of  what  he  sees.  As  Bunyan  himself 
rhymes : 

"  We  change  our  drossy  dust  for  gold, 

From  death  to  life  we  fly; 
We  let  go  shadows,  and  take  hold 

Of  immortality." 

Tlie  first  part  of  ''The  Pilgrim's  Progress  ft-om  this  World 
to  that  which  is  to  Come,  delivered  under  the  similitude  of  a 
Dream,  wherein  is  discovered  the  Manner  of  his  Setting  Out, 
his  Dangerous  Journey,  and  Safe  Arrival  at  the  Desired  Coun- 
try," was  written  in  Bedford  Jail,  where  Bunjan  was  a  prisoner 
for  more  than  eleven  years,  from  November,  1G60,  to  March, 
1672,  when  a  Royal  declaration  allowed  Nonconformists  (except 
Roman  Catholics)  to  meet  under  their  licensed  ministers.  His 
"  Holy  Cit}' "  had  been  published  in  1665  ;  and  after  his  release 
Bun3'an  published  "  a  Defence  of  the  Doctrine  of  Justification 
by  Faith,  a  Confession  of  his  Faith,"  an  appeal  entitled  "  Come 
and  Welcome  to  Christ,"  before  that  ''First  Part  of  the  Pil- 
grim's Progress  "  appeared  in  1678,  four  3'ears  after  the  deatli 
of  Milton.  The  allegor}-  is  realized  with  genius  akin  to  tliat 
of  the  dramatist. 

Christian,  with  the  Burden  on  his  hack  and  the  Book  in  his  hand,  sets 
out  on  his  search  for  eternal  life,  and  is  at  once  engaged  in  a  series  of 
dialogues.  Neighbors  Obstinate  and  Pliable  attempt  to  turn  him  back. 
Pliable  goes  a  little  way  with  him,  but  declines  to  struggle  through  the 
Slough  of  Despond,  and  gets  out  on  the  wrong  ^idc.  Then  Christian 
meets  Mr.  Worldly  Wiseman,  from  the  town  of  Carnal  Policy,  hard  by, 
has  a  talk  with  him  before  he  enters  in  at  the  Strait  Gate,  triumphs  over 
Apollyon,  passes  through  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death,  overtakes 
his  townsrfellQW  F|iit|^ul>  wUo  teUa  hi{i  experience?  of  the  journey,  and 
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Ihey  then  come  upon  TallcatiTC,  who  was  also  of  their  town,  m 
by-iretl,  of  Prating  R»w.    All  llie  diulugun  is  touched  with  humoniiH 

v&  of  characters  drawn  from  life  and  familiar  to  llie  people,  vhile  tl 
plegary  blends  Itself  everywhere  with  tlie  poor  man's  Biblc-rvadlng,  and 
a  always  its  meaning  broadly  written  ou  its  surface,  so  that  the  sim- 
pplest  reader  is  never  at  a  loss  for  the  Interpretation.    Tlie  adventures  ol 
Christian  in  Vanity  Fair  are  full  of  dramulic  dialogue.    Then  there  JtM 
stilt  talk  by  the  way  between  Christian  and  Hopeful  before  they  lie  dowi 
to  sleep  in  the  grounds  of  Doubling  Castle,  where  tliey  are  caught  in  U 
iporniug  by  its  master,  the  Giant  Despair.    There  is  life  and  charact^ 
t>till  in  the  story  of  their  peril  from  the  giant,  before  Christian  remeii 
■iters  that  he  has  "a  key  lu  his  bosom,"  called  PromUe,  that  will  opt 
llkay  lock  in  Doubting  Coslle.     And  so  the  allegory  nins  on  to 
^tvely  with  human  interest  of  incident  and  shi'ewd  cliaracter-polntini 
r  the  way  of  dialogue,  that  at  once  chain  the  attention  of  llie  most 
;  never  obscure,  and  never  for  ten  tines  allowing  Its  reader  lo 
jEotget  the  application  of  It  all  to  his  own  life  ut  duty  for  the  love  of  God. 
'The  story  ends  with  the  lost  conflict  of  Cliristlan  and  Hopeful,  whM 
St  the  hour  of  death  they  pass  through  the  deep  waters,  leaving  C 
mortal  gamitinta  behind  them  in  the  river,  and  are  led  by  the  Shi 
Ones  Into  the  Heavenly  Jerusalem.    In  10S2  appeared  Bunyan's 
of  the  "Holy  War;"  and  In  168*  the  second  part  of  "Pilgrim's  P«i 
ress,"  telling  the  heavenward  pllgriniage  of  Christian's  wife  and  sen 
children.    England  was  England  still,  under  a  king  who  wu  talutti^ 
_  lashionable  literatura.      Her  highest  cidture  produced  in  the  naign  ^ 
^Charles  U.  "Paradise  Lost;  "and  from  among  the  people,  who  hud  li 
hilture  except  that  which  they  drew  for  themsetvea  from  the  Bible,  ci 
"  Pllgrlra's  Progress." 

2.  Richard  Baxter  was  born  in  1G15,  in  Shropshire. 

cliief  place   of  cduuftliun  was    the    IVeo   Bcbool    at   Wroxele 

From  Wroxetcr  lie  wont  to  be  Ihe  one  pupil  of  tticlmrtl  WicI 

PMecd,  chnplnin  of  Ludlow  Casllc ;  then  he  taught  lii  'WmxeUI 

Ifloliool  for  a  few  inontlis,  liad  cougU  with  Bpilllng  of  blood,  aal 

bcgnn  tlic  syalcm.atic  studj-  of  theology.      "  My  fwlts," 

Baxter,  "  Rro  no  disgrace  to  any  university,  for  1  was  of  OOM 

I  have  little  but  what  I  hod  out  of  books  and  incunsidenbli 

helps  of  country  tutors.     AVcnkness  and  pnin  helpml  t 

^dy  how  to  die  ;  that  set  me  on  studying  how  to  \\\e," 

t^.lS  Itastcr  becfliuo  head  master  of  a  fl-eo  sehool  Just  fuiitMlc(| 

Kt  Dudley,  took  orders,  went  to  Bridgenorth,  and  woa  fore 

)•  Laud's  C'hiireh  poliey  into  Nonconformity,     lu  ICtO  ho  si 

led  in  KiddcrmiuBlflr,  irlieiioe  he  was  driven  alter  two  ycnn  ll| 
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Royalist  opposition.  His  life  and  his  thoughts  were  unsettled 
bj'  the  Civil  War.  He  signed  the  Covenant,  and  afterwards 
repented.  He  was  with  the  arm}'  of  the  Parliament  as  military 
chaplain,  and  found  there  that  ''  the  most  frequent  and  vehe- 
ment disputes  were  for  libert}-  of  conscience,  as  tlic}'  called  it 
— that  is,  that  the  civil  magistrate  had  nothing  to  do  to  deter- 
mine matters  of  religion  b}'  constraint  and  restraint."  He  bat- 
tled against  their  opinions,  and  was  unpopular,  but  towards 
the  close  of  the  Civil  Wars  Baxter  had  a  severe  illness,  and  it 
was  during  this  illness  that  he  wrote  his  '^  Saints'  Everlasting 
Best,"  first  published  in  1653.  Under  the  Commonwealth, 
Baxter  was  opix)sed  to  Cromwell,  argued  privately  with  him  on 
his  position  in  the  state,  and  supiK)rted  Monarchy  in  the  ix)Iiti- 
cal  discussions  of  the  day,  as  in  his  *''  Holy  Commonwealth ; 
or,  Political  Aphorisms,  opening  the  true  Principles  of  Govern- 
ment." 

Charles  II.  made  him  one  of  his  chaplains,  and  also  offered 
him  a  bishopric,  which  Baxter  declined.  For  his  nonconformity, 
he  was  subsequently  persecuted ;  and  at  last,  at  the  age  of 
seventy,  he  was  tried  before  Judge  JeflVeys  for  seditious  libel 
in  complaint  of  the  wrongs  of  Dissenters,  in  his  "  Paraphrase 
on  the  New  Testament,"  published  in  1685.  "  Leave  thee  to 
th3'self,"  said  James*s  judge  to  the  old  man,  whose  friends 
thronged  the  couit  about  him,  ^^  and  I  sec  thou  wilt  go  on  as 
thou  hast  begun ;  but,  by  the  grace  of  God,  I'll  look  after  thee. 
I  know  thou  hast  a  mighty  party,  and  I  see  a  great  many  of 
the  brotherhood  in  comers  waiting  to  see  what  will  become  of 
the  mighty  don,  and  a  doctor  of  the  part}-  at  your  elbow ;  but, 
by  the  grace  of  Almighty  God,  I  will  crusli  j'ou  all."  Baxter, 
unable  to  pay  a  fine  of  five  hundred  marks,  was  for  the  next 
eighteen  months  in  prison.  He  died  in  16Q1.  He  was  a  pro- 
lific writer.  His  works  number  at  least  a  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  titles,  and  have  been  collected  in  twentj'-three  volumes. 
His  most  popular  work,  besides  the  one  first  mentioned,  is  his 
*'  Call  to  the  Unconverted." 

3.  John  Howe,  Cromwell's  chaplain,  was  fifteen  years 
younger  than  Baxter.  He  was  born  in  1630,  at  Loughborough, 
where  his  father  was  minister  of  the  paiish.    When  John  Howe 
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i  about  thveo  years  old,  liU  father  tras  8uai>en(led  and 
^Mnncd  to  fine,  imprisonment,  and  recantation  by  Ibe  Higb 

1  CoHi-t,  for  opixtBing  "The  Book  ot  Sports,*' 
tot  praying  in  his  ehiircli  "  that  Go<l  would  preaer^'c  the  pi 

I  tlie  true  religion,  which  tliere  was  cause  to  fear, 
Jnincs  l.'s  Declaration  to  his  subjects  concerning  lawM  sii 
to  be  used  on  Sundays  was  published  in  1618,  and  proft 
to  have  originated  in  the  desire  to  take  away  a  hindrance 

:  conversion  of  Roman  Catholics  by  checking  the  Pm-itaiu 
Un  their  endea\'or  to  repress  "  lawfbll  recreation  and  exercise 
I  the  .Siindayes  altcrnoone,  after  the  ending  of  all  divine 
lenice."     Charles  I.  rc-issucd  this  declaration  in  1633. 
n  added  command  for  the  obsonance  of  wakes.     Tlie  re] 
f  James's  proclamatiot)  with  the  ratification  of  Charles  ad< 
a  that  "  Book  of  Sports"  which  Howe's  father  was  puni* 
for  opixtsing.     He  escajicd  to  Ireland,  and  was  there  till  16' 
when  he  returned  witli  his  boy,  and  settled  in  Lancashire. 
I  1647,  John  Howe,  aged  seventeen,  entered  Christ's  Colli 
mbridgc,  as  a  sizar.    He  took  his  degree  of  B.A.  at  Ci 
tlge,  and  was  at  Oxfoixl  in  the  firet  years  of  the  Coi 
wealth.     He  formed  there  his  own  system  of  tlieolc^-,  bet 

1  1652,  was  ordaincil,  and  became,  at  two  and  twent 
jHistor  at  Great  Torrington,  in  Devonshii-e.     The  energy  wl 
kwhich  in  these  days  the  religious  life  of  England  was  aoimat 
the  great  social  changes  may  be  illustrated  by  Howe's  work  tor 
bis  flock  on  any  one  of  the  frequent  f^t-daya.     He  began  with 
tlicni  at  nine  a.u.,  prayed  during  a  quarter  of  an  hour  for  bless- 
ing iqion  the  day's  work,  tlien  read  and  explained  a  diapter  for 
tlirec-quarters   of   an  hour,   tlien   jjiayed  for  an   hour,   Ihvn 
preached  for  an  hour  and  prayed  again  for  half  an  hour,  thvn 
Llctired   for  a   quarter  of  an    hour's    refreshment  —  the  i)«Hjplo 
l-Bitiging   all    the  wliitc — returneil    to   his  jiulpit,   prayed  for 
,  Knottier  hour,  prearhcfl  for  another  hour,  and  flniahcd  at  four 
P.H.,  with  one  half-hour  more  of  prater,  doing  it  all  singly, 
and  with  his  wliole  soul  la  it  all.     In  1656  he  hapiwnwl  to  be  in 
London  on  n  Sunday,  and  went,  out  of  cuiioaity,  to  WhilcboU 
)el,  to  see  tlic  Lord  l*rotcctor  and  his  family.    But  Uiu 
rotcctor  saw  also  the  young  divine  fii   his   dcricnl 
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requested  to  speak  with  him  after  service,  and  asked  him  to 
preach  on  the  following  Sunday.  He  preached,  was  asked  to 
preach  again,  and  was  at  last  urged  bj-  Cromwell  to  stj^}'  by  liim 
as  his  domestic  chaplain.  He  took  that  oQice,  and  was  made 
also  lecturer  at  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  the  parish  church 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  In  three  months  he  was  writing 
from  Whitehall  to  Baxter  for  counsel  as  to  those  duties  of 
which  it  would  be  most  useful  for  him  to  remind  the  rulers,  and 
he  was  8upix)rting  at  headquaiters  a  plan  of  Baxter's  for  pro- 
ducing a  more  open  fellowship  among  Christians  of  hitherto 
contending  sects.  Zealous  and  fearless  enough  to  preach  before 
Cromwell  against  a  point  of  the  Protector's  own  faith,  Howe 
was  thoroughly  tolerant.  When  Thomas  Fuller  was  about  to 
appear  before  the  Triers  —  a  board  for  examining  ministers 
before  they  were  inducted  to  a  charge  —  he  said  to  Howe, 
good-humoredly,  "You  ma}'  observe,  sir,  that  I  am  a  prett}' 
corpulent  man,  and  I  have  to  go  through  a  passage  that  is  ver}' 
strait ;  be  so  kind  as  to  give  me  a  shove  and  help  me  through." 
The  chaplain  got  him  through.  Howe  was  Cromwell's  chaplain 
to  the  last,  and  remained  in  the  same  office  during  the  nine 
months'  rule  of  the  Protector's  son,  Richard.  The  best  of  his 
many  books,  "  The  Living  Temple,"  appeared  in  two  parts,  in 
1676  and  1702.     Howe  Hved  till  1705. 

4.  George  Foz,  founder  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  was. 
about  four  years  older  than  Bunyan.  He  was  born  at  Fenny 
Dra^lon,  Leicestershire,  in  Jul}-,  1G2.4,  the  son  of  a  respectable 
weaver.  He  was  taught  reading  and  writing,  and  then  placed 
with  a  shoemaker,  who  also  kept  sheep.  Fox  minded  the  sheep. 
His  thought  from  childhood  was  fixed  upon  Bible  stud}',  he  was 
true  of  word,  and  as  he  took  the  Scripture  "Verily  "  for  his 
most  solemn  fonn  of  assertion,  it  was  understood  that,  "If 
George  says  '  Verily,'  there  is  no  moving  him."  At  twenty,  in 
obe<lience  to  words  that  seemed  to  answer  prayer,  he  left  his 
home,  and,  having  means  enough  for  simple  life  without  a  trade, 
spent  about  nine  months  in  towns  where  he  was  unknown,  and 
free  to  wander  and  reflect.  He  made  himself  a  suit  of  leather 
clothes,  which  would  last  long  without  renewal,  and  gave  himself 
up  to  intense  religious  meditation.      Ho  came  home  still  un* 


l^ettled,  and  ngain  moved  roBllcsslj'  about,  profcundly  dwell 

Rlipon  llie  relation  of  liia  soul  to  God.     The  result  was  uttei 

rejection  of  all  foiias  and  ceremonies  as  a  part  of  trae  religion. 

"  God,"  he  said  to  liimaelf,  "  dwells  not  in  temples  made  witli 

)at  in  the  hearts  of  liis  obedient  i>eople-"     The  cliurA_ 

►of  Ciirist  was,  he  felt,  a  liiing  chiireli ;  and  he  liccame  zeali 

I  against  reverence  paid  to  chtu'clics  of  briek  and  atone,  which 

r  denied  to  be  churches,  and  thenceforth  called   stecple-houf 

He  not  only  set  himself  against  those  parts  of  ceremonial  which 

had  been  a  source  of  contest  from  the  days  of  Cranmer  to  tlie 

days  of  Laud,  but  iittoily  against  all  ceremonial,  in  Church  and 

State.     He  realized  to  his  own  mind  a  Christian  commonwealth 

in  which  the  civil  jiower  is  olieyed  as  far  afl  conscience  [termite, 

and,  if  disolmyed,  never  resisted :  in  which  the  great  religious 

I  bond  of  love  makes  all  men  equal  Ix-forc  God,  hy  teaobing  man 

wto  be  the  Friend  of  man.    In  suoti  a  conununitj'  there  alioiild  be 

0  untiiie  forms  of  ueremoiiial,  no  ri'icrenco  liy  using  the  pluml 

x)noiin,  and  addressing  one  as  if  he  were  two,  bj-  sciaping  the 

r  uncovering  the  head.     In  all  things  tlie  simple  woixi  of 

f  truth  was  lo  be  all-anffieient,  so  that  Christians  would  swear  not 

fwA  all,  l)ut  their  word  would  bo  simply  Vea  or  Nay.     He  would 

SiaiT  a  church  of  souls  with  no  paid  minister,  no  furmal  minister 

Bof  any  idnd,  no  fuiiuul  pra3er3,  and  no  fonnal  preaching.     At 

1  meetings  of  such  n  church  there  should  none  sp«-ak  unless 

Jit  were  iiome  in  u|Ton  any  one  that  tliere  was  somethin; 

resh  Qom  the  heart,  but  in  that  case  each  mun  or  woman 

e  to  address  the  aaacmhled  friends.     It  was  in  IfiJT  that 

l-tegan  to  spi-ead  his  opinions,  and  gather  friends.    Home  of 

I'flrst  meetings  wei-e  held  at  niikinlleUI  and  Klaueheater. 

protest  against  formalism  was  so  eomplctc  and  so  unllint 

I  tliat  it  hrouglit  the  followers  of  Fox  into  constant  eoUiftlon  with 

f  the  na.iges  and  laws,  or  supj^scd  laws,  of  society.     If  an  oath 

fliad  to  l>e  taken  it  was  refnsed,  becnuse  it  was  an  oath,  and  the 

lalty  of  the  reftisal  was  borne.     The  hat  not  ivmoved  in 

Cliurch,  or  in  a  couit  of  Justice,  or  by  a  aon  In  prcsenwi  of  hl» 

Uie  courteous  " you "  transformed  tu"Uioii 

Ihou,"  MS  now  in  Germany,  wau  uited  only  lo  an 

I-  to  au  equal  friend  — olToncea  ouch  as  tlicso  against  tbe 
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lished  forms  led,  Fox  sa^'s,  to  "great  rage,  blows,  punchings, 
beatings,  and  imprisonments."  Fox  was  imprisoned  first  at 
Nottingham,  in  1649,  because  the  spire  of  the  great  church  had 
caused  him  to  "go  and  cry  against  joudcr  great  idol  and  the 
worshippers  therein."  He  stopped  the  preacher  with  contra- 
diction in  the  middle  of  his  sermon,  and  was  imprisoned  for 
interruption  of  the  ser\ice ;  but  his  religious  fervor  won  the 
heart  of  one  of  the  sheriffs,  and  he  was  quickly  released.  But 
in  1650  he  was  arrested  at  Derby  for  telling  "  plain  and  homely 
truths"  at  a  gathering  summoned  by  Presbyterian  preachers, 
was  taken  before  the  magistrates,  and  suffered  much  from 
Justice  Ger\'as  Bennet.  It  was  this  justice  who  first  gave  to 
Fox  and  his  friends  in  derision  the  name  of  Quakers,  because 
Fox  bade  him  tremble  and  quake  before  the  power  of  the  Lord. 
At  Derb}',  Fox  was  imprisoned  for  twelve  months  in  the  com- 
mon jail  on  a  chai'ge  of  blasphemy,  while  his  religious  life 
answered  the  charge,  and  he,  as  a  guiltless  man,  refused  either 
to  go  through  the  form  of  being  bound  to  good  behavior,  or  to 
allow  an}'  one  to  be  surety  for  him.  At  last  he  was  released 
unoonditionally.  He  then  preached  and  drew  followers  to  his 
cause  in  Yorkshire  and  Westmoreland ;  was  charged  with  blas- 
phemy at  Lancaster ;  imprisoned,  in  1653,  at  Carlisle,  and  re- 
leased when  the  case  was  brought  before  Cromwell's  first 
Parliament.  In  bis  home  at  Drajion,  in  1654,  he  disputed 
with  the  clci"g3',  was  arrested  on  suspicion  of  holding  or  encour- 
aging seditious  meetings,  and  was  sent  to  Cromwell,  who  heard 
him  at  length  while  he  was  dressing,  took  his  hand  as  he  left, 
and  said,  with  teai*s  in  his  e^'cs :  "  Come  again  to  m}'  house,  for 
if  thou  and  I  were  but  an  hour  a  day  together,  we  should  be 
iieai'er  one  to  the  other."  Fox  was  free  again,  but  he  and  his 
followers  were  still  i^ersecuted.  The  character  of  other  inter- 
views shows  deai'ly  that  Cromwell  recognized  a  true  man  in 
George  Fox.  His  intense  religious  fervor  led  to  acts  of  seem- 
ing insauit}',  when  a  sudden  impulse.  Biblical  in  its  form,  was 
taken  with  simple  faith  for  a  divine  prompting,  and  acted  upon 
straightway.  The  body  also,  both  in  John  Bunjan  and  in 
George  Fox,  was  sometimes  fevered  by  the  intensity  of  spir- 
itual life.    Fox's  followers  were  unfiiuching  in  their  protest. 
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1659  two  thousand  of  them  had  sulTered  moi-c  or  1 
}  foul  jails ;    find  a  hundred  and  Bixty-foiir  of  the  FrieiJ 
I  Olfei't^d   tlieuiseU'cs  in   place  of  that   number  of  their   I 

TfOL-ship[>cra  whom  they  found  to  be  in  danger  of  death  I 
■  contituiance   of  their   imprisonment.      Fox    wrote   letters, 

whitli  many  were  coUected,  and  altout  a  hundred  and  fidy  (Ig!J 
I'trhml  pieces.  He  lived  until  IGdO,  and  his  "Journal  of  b 
r  Life,  Travels,  Sufferings,  etc.,"  was  published  in  lfi[)4, 

5.  Soon  anor  the  Restoration,  in  16G2,  there  were  more  thitn 
forl\-two  hundit-d  Quakers  in  pi-isou  at  one  time.  In  1670, 
Robert  Barclay,  of  Uiy,  near  Aberdeen,  then  twenty-two 
years  old,  defended  the  Friends,  whose  society  be  had  joined, 

I  in  a  treatise,  publislied  at  Aberdeen,  entitled,  "TniUi  cleared 
1  Calumnies."     In  167C  he  was  confined  with  others  in  a 
prison  so  dark,  that,  unless  the  keeper  set  the  door  open  or 
brought  a  candle,  they  could  not  see  to  eat  the  food  brought  In 
to  tbem.     In  the  same  3ear  appeared  Barclay's  "  Ajxilogj-  for 
tlie  True  Christian   Divinity  as  tlie   same  is  held  forth   and 
I  preached  by  the  People  called  in  scorn  Quakers,  being  a  full 
Explanation   and  Vindication    of   their    Priiiciplos   and   Doc- 
trines."    It  was  first  puMisiietl  in  Latin,  at  Amstciilam,  and 
then,  transloleil  by  the  auliior,  was  published  in  England.     Tlie 
address  to  Charles  II.,  in  the  place  of  a  dedication,  called  m>on 
I  for  justice  on  Wbaif  of  a  most  iieaccflil  liody  of  bis  suh- 
I  jecta,  and  said  :  "Thou  hast  tasted  of  proB{)eritj'  and  nd^-crsity; 
I'tbou  know  est  what  it  is  Ui  be  banished  thy  native  country,  to 
I  be  overrulefl  as  well  as  to  iiile  and  eit  ni>on  the  throne ;  and 
['being  oppressetl,  tliou  liast  reason  to  know  how  bnteftil  the 
j  Oppressor  is  both  to  Go*l  and  man.     If,  after  all  these  wni-uingx 
I  tnd  advertisements,  Ihou  dost  not  turn  unto  the  Loiil  wlili  all 
I  tliy  heart,  hut  (brget  him  who  i-cmembered  thee  in  thj"  dlstri^ss. 
I'lind  give  up  thyself  to  follow  lust  aiu)  vanit}',  sorely  grent  will 
hv  thy  conrlcmnntion." 

6.  In  1U70  tlie  Act  of  I6C4  against  Conventicles  wns  renewed 
with  inci-easo  of  severity.  Under  this  Act,  WlUlam  Peim 
had  In-en  imprisoned.     lie  wns  Irani  in  I644,  lite  son  of  Ad- 

iriil  Sir  William  Penn,  eduenled  at  Chriblduirch,  Oxfoiit,  ami, 
taviiig  turned  Quaker,  was  twice  turned  out  of  door*  by  IiIb 
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father.  Then  he  was  tolerated,  but  not  helped,  at  home,  and 
no  effort  was  made  to  release  him  when  he  was  imprisoned  for 
attendance  at  religious  meetings.  He  began  at  the  age  of 
twentj'-four  (in  1668)  to  preach  and  write.  For  his  second 
pai)er,  "The  Sand}' Foundation  Shaken,"  he  was  imprisoned 
seven  months  in  the  Tower,  and  he  wrote  in  prison,  at  the  age 
of  twent3'-flve,  his  most  popular  book,  ''No  Cross,  no  Crown.*' 
He  obtained  release  by  a  vindication  called  "  Innocency  with 
her  Open  Face."  In  1670  his  father  died,  reconciled  to  him. 
Penn  inherited  his  estate ;  then  wrote,  travelled,  supported  his 
religious  faith  ;  and  in  1681,  for  his  father's  services  and  debts 
to  him  from  the  Crown,  obtained  a  grant  of  New  Netherlands, 
thencefoi'ward  called  Penns^'lvania.  In  1682,  having  published 
his  scheme  in  "  A  Brief  Account  of  the  Province  of  Penns^'l- 
vania,"  he  embarked  for  America,  and  founded  Philadelphia. 
In  1684,  the  last  year  of  Charles  II.,  Penn  revisited  England. 
He  published,  in  1694,  "A  Brief  Account  of  the  Rise  and 
Progress  of  the  People  called  Quakers,"  and  an  "Account  of 
his  Travels  in  Holland  and  Germany  in  1677,  for  the  Sei-vice 
of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  by  way  of  Journal."  He  died  in 
1718;  and  his  collected  writings,  publisheil  in  1726,  fill  two 
folio  volumes. 

7.  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  of  Rosehaugh,  who  died  in  1691,  aged 
fifty-five,  was  a  good  friend  to  English  writers  of  his  time,  and  himself  a 
good  writer.  He  was  bom  at  Dundee,  of  a  known  family,  in  1636,  stud- 
ied Civil  Law  at  Bourges,  in  1650  began  life  as  an  advocate,  and  next 
year  published  "Aretina;  or,  the  Serious  Romance.**  Then  he  became 
justice  depute,  afterwards  was  knighted.  In  1667  his  *'  Moral  Gal- 
lantry" established  moral  duties  as  the  principles  of  honor.  He  was 
one  of  the  men  most  active  in  establishing  the  Advocates*  Library, 
founded  at  Edinburgh  in  1680,  and  had  a  high  literary  and  social  repu- 
tation when  he  died,  in  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary. 

&  LEiaac  Barrow,  born  in  1G30,  educated  at  Charterhouse 
and  Cambridge,  became  Fellow  of  Trinity,  subscribed  to  the 
Covenant,  but  insisted  on  the  erasure  of  his  name.  He  studied 
science  as  well  as  divinity  —  astronomy-,  botanj',  chemistry-,  and 
even  anatomy.  In  1655  he  sold  his  books  that  he  might  have 
mone}'  for  travel.  He  found  fViends  on  his  road ;  visited  Paris, 
Florence,  Venice,  and  Constantinople,  and  came  home,  in  1659, 
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I  tbroiigh  Germany  and  Hollanil.  Then  lie  took  oixiers,  was 
I  ProfesBOr  of  Greek  at  Cnmbricige,  next  also  of  geometry  at 
I  Grt^sham  College ;  and  after  that  Lucasian  Mathematical  Lec- 
[  turer  at  Cambridge  until  JC69,  when  he  gave  place  to  bis  friend, 
F  Isaac  Newton.  In  1672  the  king  made  him  Master  of  Trinity' 
I  and  he  was  Viec-Chancellor  of  the  university  when  he 
I  in  1677,  aged  forty-seven.  He  wrote  matbematicat  worka, 
s  full  of  sense  and  piety.    A  collected  edition  of 

Barrow's  English  works  was  published  by  Archbishop  Tillotaon, 

it)  fonrvoliuncs  foHo.  in  1G83-87. 

9.  John  TlUotson  was  born  in  the  same  year  as  Barrow 
(1030),  son  of  a  clothier  at  Sowerby.  near  Halifax.  He  went 
OS  a  Nonconformist  to  Clare  Hall.  Cambridge,  and  began  Ufe 
(IS  a  jirivate  tutor  and  curate  to  Dr.  Wilkina,  at  St.  I.awrenoe 

I  Jewry.  He  made  himself  agreeable  to  authority,  lioth  nner 
I  tlic  Restoration  and  nfler  the  Revolution;  rose  in  the  diiirch, 
[  upholiling  simple  acceptance  of  the  ruling  |)Owcrs ;  nnd  was 
I  made  Arehbishop  of  Canterbury  in  1G91,  after  thu  suspeRsloa 

of  Sancroft.  He  died  in  1694,  and  left  to  his  widow  utiiiub- 
'  lished  sermons  that  fetched  twenty-fi^c  hundred  guineas.     Yet 

Tillotson  was  not,  like  Lcighton,  n 

deep  thought  and  grand  expression. 

10.  Robert  Leighton  (b.  1613 
a  man  who  in  the  reign  of  Charles 

I  ears  cut,  and  was  whipped  (Voni  Newgate  to  Tyburn  for  offond- 
I  ing  Government  with  two  books  oalled  "  Zion's  Plea  aguinot 
I  the  Prelacy  "and  "The  Tx>oking-GlasB  of  tlio  Holy  War." 
'  Kobert  Leighton  was  a  Scottish  divine,  thoughtful  aa  witU  as 
.  eloquent.     He  came  to  London  to  resign  tlie  bishopric  of  Dun- 
blane, vexed  by  contention  with  the   Prcsbyt^'riiins,  and  was 
sent  back  Archbishop  of  Glasgow.     But  he  could  endure  the 
Btrlft)  against  E|>iscopalians  in  Scotland  only  for  another  jrar, 
resigntil,  withdrew  to  Sussex,  and  died  in  London   in  1 
His  sermons.    ptiMished   in    11192,   are  tJione   of  tliti   gn'i 
[  preacher  in  Ihc  Kjiisiopal  Clmrch  of  the  hiU^r  Stuart  pcriotl, 

11.  WiUiam  Bevoridgo  (b.  1G38,  d.  17(1«),  educated 
Cambridgo,  was  h  Hebrew  scholar  at  eighteen,  and  piibll 
at  the  age  of  twenty,  in  Latin,  a  Syriac  granunar  and 


itaon^       I 


1  of  geuius,  capable  of 


,  d.  1684)  was  the  son  of 
I,  bad  his  nose  slit  and  hia 
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on  the  excellence  and  nsefhlness  of  Oriental  languages.  Ho 
has  left  a  hnndred  and  fifty  published  sermons,  besides  theologi- 
cal tracts.  He  became  chaplain  to  William  III.  at  the  Revo- 
Intion,  but  was  not  made  a  bishop  till  Queen  Anne's  reign. 

12.  Samuel  Parker  was  a  worldl}-  defender  of  the  Church 
against  Nonconformity*.  He  was  born  in  1640,  the  son  of  one 
of  Cromwell's  committee-men,  and  a  strict  Puritan  until  the 
Restoration,  when  he  had  been  a  3'ear  at  Oxford.  In  1665,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-five,  he  became  one  of  the  Fellows  of  the 
Ro3'al  Society,  and  carried  experimental  science  into  theology 
with  a  book  in  Latin  of  *'  Ph^^sico-Theological  Essays  concern- 
ing God  "  — ''  Tentamina  Ph^'sico-Theologica  de  Deo  "  —  which 
got  him  the  ix>st  of  chaplain  to  Archbishop  Sheldon,  who  also 
made  him  Archdeacon  of  Canterbur}*.  In  1670  he  published 
**  A  Discourse  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity* ,  wherein  the  Authority 
of  the  Civil  Magistrate  over  the  Consciences  of  Subjects  in 
Matters  of  External  Religion  is  Asserted;  "  and  in  1672  he 
wrote  a  preface  to  a  posthumous  work  of  Archbishop  Bram- 
hall's,  ^^  A  Vindication  of  Bishop  John  Bramhall  from  the 
Fanatic  Charge  of  Popery."  This  brought  down  on  Samuel 
Parker's  head  the  satire  of  Andrew  MaiTcll.  Parker  was 
made  Bishop  of  Oxford  by  James  II.,  and  died  in  1688. 

13.  Of  the  seven  bishops  who  were  thi'own  into  the  Tower 
b}'  James  II.,  one,  Thomas  Ken,  has  a  place  in  literature.  He 
was  born  in  1637,  the  son  of  an  attomey.  His  mother  died 
wlien  he  was  four  years  old,  and  his  home  was  then  at  the 
haberdasher's  shop  in  Fleet  Street  kept  b}'  Izaak  Walton ;  for 
his  half-sister,  who  took  charge  of  him,  was  Izaak  Walton's 
second  wife.  Ken  was  seven  when  Izaak  Walton  retired  from 
business ;  and  his  home  was  then  in  Walton's  cottage  by  the 
banks  of  the  Dove,  in  Staffordshire.  He  was  sent,  at  thir- 
teen, to  Winchester  College.  In  1656  he  went  to  Oxford,  and 
joined  a  musical  society  formed  there ;  for,  like  his  sister,  Mrs. 
Walton,  Ken  had  a  delightful  voice,  and  he  pla^-ed  on  the  lute, 
viol,  and  oi^an.  As  a  student  also.  Ken  began  an  epic  x>oem 
on  Edmund,  the  Fast  Anglian  king  mart^Ted  by  the  Danes. 
He  became  M.A.  in  1664,  and  chaplain  to  Lord  Maynard, 
with  the  rectory  of  Faston  Parva,  Just  outside  Lord  Maynard's 


pnrk,  in  Essex.  Then  he  Iwcaine  domestic  chaplain  to  Get 
Morley,  Bishop  of  Wintliestpr,  Tlien  he  obtained  u  fi^lluwslj 
of  Windiester  College,  ami  lived  in  the  Wykehamist  house. 
The  Bishop  of  Winchester  gave  liira,  in  1667,  the  Hving  of 
Briston,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight;  and  it  waa  in  the  Islo  of 
Wight,  as  Rector  of  Brixton,  that  Ken  wrote  his  "  Morning 
and  Evening  Hymns,"  using  them  himself,  and  singing  them 
to  his  Inte  when  he  rose  nnd  when  he  went  to  rest.  Jn  1669 
the  bishop  of  Winchester  gave  Ken  other  promotion,  and  he 
left  the  Isle  of  Wight.  In  167o  he  visited  Rome  with  his 
nephew,  young  Izaak  Walton.  In  1681  he  pnt>Iished  his 
"  Afanual  of  Prayers  for  the  Scholars  of  Winchester  College." 
In  1683,  Ken  went  as  chaplain-in-ehief  of  the  fleet  sent  lo  Tnn- 
gier,  and  in  October,  1G84,  he  was  at  the  deathbed  of  his  friend 
Gteorge  Morley,  whose  writings  had  been  coIlecle<l  in  168$ 
as  "  Several  Treatises  written  upon  Several  Occasions,  by  the 
Eight  Reverend  Father  in  God,  Geoi^e,  Lord  Bishop  of  Win- 
ton,  both  before  and  since  the  King's  Rcstaiiration :  wherein  liia 
Judgment  is  fnlly  made  known  concerning  the  Church  of  Rome, 
ami  most  of  tliose  Doctrines  which  ai-e  controverted  betwixt 
her  and  the  Church  of  England."  Thomas  Kcu  then  brcnmc 
chaplain  lo  Charles  II.,  and  was  made  Bishop  of  Bnth  and 
Wells  not  many  days  before  the  king's  death.  Ken  published  a 
"  Manual  of  Prajer,"  "  Soraphical  Meditations,"  and  a  ix>cm 
called  "  Iljinnothco ;  or,  the  Penitent ; "  but  his  fame  rests  on 
the  "  Morning  and  Evening  Hj-mns,"  and  on  his  place  among 
the  Seven  Bishops.  Upon  ttie  Revolution,  Ken  refused  lo 
transfer  to  William  tlie  oatlis  he  hud  sworn  to  .lames,  and  vim 
accordingly  '■  deprived,"  witJi  some  four  hundretl  otltiir  clergy- 
men, including  tlic  Archhisliop  of  Canlerhury,  and  six  bishops. 
Bishop  Ken  was  then  housed  by  itn  old  college  friend.  LonI 
Weymouth,  who  gave  him  a  suite  of  rooms  in  his  mansiou  u( 
Longleate,  in  Wiltshire.  Lord  Weymouth  also  paid  him  an 
annuity  of  eighty  imunds  a  year.  Krora  Longleate  lie  ]Mi(l 
occasional  visits  to  Aiends,  went  abroad  at  (Irst  on  his  old  whilv 
lioi'se,  nnd,  when  that  was  worn  out.  on  foot,  preaching,  and 
ooUecting  sub8cri|)tions  for  disti'essc<l  non-jui-ore  and  ll 
At  Longleate  Uouec  he  died,  iu  Uuch,  1711, 


reaching,  and      | 
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14.  Among  the  non-jurors  was  William  Sherlock,  a  divine 
then  high  in  repute,  born  in  1641,  educated  at  Eton  and  Peter- 
house,  Cambridge ;  in  1669  Rector  of  St.  George's,  Botolph 
Lane,  and  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's;  then  Master  of  the 
Temple,  an  active  preacher  and  writer  against  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics. At  the  time  of  his  deprivation,  Sherlock  published,  in 
1689,  the  most  popular  of  his  books,  "  Practical  Discourse  con- 
cerning Death."  His  deprivation  was  soon  followed  by  his 
acceptance  of  the  established  authority  in  1691,  when  he  was 
restored  to  his  office  of  Master  of  the  Temple,  and  made  Dean 
of  St.  Paul's.  In  1692  appeared  his  "Practical  Discourse  con- 
cerning a  Future  Judgment;  "  and  he  was  involved  in  a  long 
and  bitter  controversy  uix>n  the  Trinity,  with  Robert  South,  a 
learned,  zealous,  and  good-natured  divine.  Sherlock  died  in 
1707. 

15.  Robert  South  was  born  in  1633,  and  educated  at  West- 
minster and  Oxford.  Uix>n  the  Restoration,  he  was  made  ora- 
tor of  the  university',  and  chaplain  to  Lord  Clarendon ;  in  1670 
he  became  canon  of  Christchurch,  and  in  1678  rector  of  Islip. 
He  was  distinguished  for  his  wit,  even  in  the  pulpit.  Eleven 
volumes  of  his  seimons  have  been  published.  Edward  Stil- 
lingfieet  (b.  1635,  d.  1699)  became  Fellow  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  and  at  the  Revolution  was  made  Bishop 
of  Worcester.  He  published,  besides  seimons  and  visitation- 
charges,  treatises  on  theolog}',  church  history-,  and  church 
government.  Thomas  Tenison  (b.  1636,  d.  1715)  became 
Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  in  1662 ;  was 
mAde  Bishop  of  Lincoln  in  1691,  and  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury in  1694.  He  published  a  treatise  against  Hobbes,  a  work 
on  Idolatry,  some  writings  of  Francis  Bacon  and  of  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  and  several  sermons. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

FIRST  HALF  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY: 
POETRY,  THE  DRAMA,  AND  CRITICISM. 

1.  "^Tie  CovBtry  Mo«m  sad  the  Cltj  Moue."— S.  Charlei  Montayve.— S.  Mstthew 
Prior.— 4.  Sir  Blchard  Blackaiore.— 5.  John  DenaU ;  Chmrlei  Glldon ;  Joieph 
Speace.— 6.  Jonsthm  Swift.  — 7.  Joseph  Addison  nnd  Richmrd  Steele.— 8. 
John  Philips.— 9.  Anhrose  Philips.  — 10.  Thomss  TIckeU.  — 11.  Nlcholu 
Bowe.— 12.  Sninnnn  Centllfre.  — 18.  John  Hughes.  — 14.  John  Arhnthnot.— 
16.  Thonss  Parnell.  — 16.  Lewis  Theobald;  CoUey  Clbber.— 17.  John  Gnj. 
-18.  Alexander  Pope.- 19.  XatthewGreen.  — 80.  Allan  Bamsaj.- 21.  James 
Thomson. —22.  John  Oyer;  William  Somerrllle.— 2S.  Gilbert  West;  Joha 
Armstrong.— 24.  William  Shenstone.— 26.  George  LUlo;  Edward  Moore  | 
Darld  Xallet ;  TIneent  Bonme;  William  Whitehead ;  Paul  Whitehead ;  Blchari 
Glofer;  Christopher  Pitt;  Stephen  Onck.— 86.  Edward  lonng ;  Bobert  Blair. 
—87.  WUIiam  Colllas.-28.  Blchard  Safage. 

1.  Drtden's  powerM  poem,  ''The  Hind  and  the  Panther," 
published  in  1687,  represents  a  series  of  theological  and  politi- 
cal discussions  carried  on  by  animals,  and  all  contrived  for  the 
support  of  Roman  Catholicism.  Such  a  poem  invited  caricature ; 
and  this  soon  came  in  the  form  of  an  imitation  of  ''  The  Re- 
hearsal." It  was  entitled  "  The  Hind  and  the  Panther  Trans- 
versed  to  the  Story  of  the  Country  Mouse  and  the  City  Mouse." 
"Mr.  Bayes"  is  boasting  to  "Mr.  Johnson"  of  his  fable  of 
the  hind  and  the  panther,  in  defence  of  his  religion.  "  An  apt 
contrivance,  indeed,"  sa3's  Johnson.  "  What,  do  3'ou  make  a 
fable  of  your  religion?"  Bayes:  "Ay,  I'gad,  and  without 
morals,  too ;  for  I  tread  in  no  man's  steps ;  and  to  show  3'ou 
how  far  I  can  outdo  any  thing  that  ever  was  writ  in  this  kind, 
I  have  taken  Horace's  design,  but,  I'gad,  have  so  outdone  him, 
you  shall  'be  ashamed  for  your  old  friend.  You  remember  in 
him  the  Stor}'  of  the  Country  Mouse  and  the  City  Mouse ;  what 
a  plain,  simple  thing  it  is  I  it  has  no  more  life  and  spirit  in  it, 
I'gad,  than  a  hobby-horse ;  and  his  mice  talk  so  meanjiy,  such 
oommon  staff,  so  like  mere  mice,  that  I  wonder  it  has  pleased 
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Klio  world  BO  long.  But  now  will  I  undeceive  mankind,  and 
Bteacb  'em  to  heigliteo  and  elevale  a  fable.  I'll  bring  jou  ia 
■the  very  same  mice  disputing  tbe  depth  of  philosophy,  search- 
King  into  the  fundamentals  of  rebgion,  quoting  texts,  fathers, 
■councils,  and  all  that;  I'gad,  as  you  shall  see,  either  of  'era 
■could  easily  make  un  ass  of  a  country  vicar.  Now,  whereas 
BBoracc  ket^ps  to  tbe  dry,  naked  story,  I  have  more  copiousness 

■  than  to  do  that,  I'gad.  Here,  I  draw  you  general  charaotcrs, 
■end  describe  all  the  beasts  of  the  creation ;  theie,  I  launch  out 
into  long  digressions,  and  leave  my  mice  for  twenty  pages 
together ;  then  I  fall  into  raptures,  and  make  the  finest  solilo- 
quies,  as  would  ravish  you.  Won't  this  do,  think  yon?" 
Johnson :  "  Faith,  sir,  I  don't  well  conceive  you  ;  all  this  abont 
two  mice?"  Baj/es;  "Ay,  why  not?  Is  it  not  great  and 
heroical?  But  come,  you'll  iindei'stand  it  better  when  you  hear 
il ;  and  pray  be  as  severe  as  you  can ;  I'gad,  I  deli"  all  critics. 
Thus  it  begins : 

k  '"A  mllk-whltc  mnuae,  IminortAl  anil  uncbang'd, 
I  Feil  on  soft  cUevae,  and  o'er  the  dairy  rang'd: 

B  Without,  unspotted;  innocent  witljin, 

■  She  tear'il  no  danger,  for  she  knew  no  gin.'  " 

I  This  new  jest  upon  Drjden  was  by  two  young  men  who  b« 
f  afterwards  famous,  Charles  Montague  and  Mnllhew  Prior. 
2.  Charles  Montagne,  born  in  April,  1G61,  was  the  f 
son  of  tiic  Hon.  Gcoi^e  Moutague,  a  younger  son  of  tb«  ( 
Earl  of  Manchester.  He  was  sent  at  fourteen  to  Westiniuatd 
School,  whore  he  formed  so  intimate  a  fiiendship  with  Georgv 
Stepney  that  he  avoided  a  scholarship  nt  Oxford,  and  got  brsve 
from  his  friends  to  join  Stepnej'  at  Trinity  College,  Cambrlilge. 
At  the  death  of  Chailes  II.,  Montague  oontributed  i 
volume  of  condolences  and  congratulations  for  the  dcw  k 

[that  was  put  togetlicr  acconiing  to  custom.     Hia  poem,  ' 
the  Death  of  Ilis  Most  Sacred  Majesty,  King  Charles   '. 
pleaawl  Lord  Dorset  and  Sir  Charles  Sedley  so  well  that  t 
Invited  Montague  to  town.     The  piece  was  a  clever  but  t 
measured  panegyric,  opening  with  this  bold  couplet: 
"  PorewcU,  great  Charles,  monarch  of  Meat  r^town, 
'iliB  b'-Bt  good  man  Hut  ev«r  fill'd  a  throao." 
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Dorset  and  Sedley  were  on  the  popular  side,  in  opposition 
to  the  king's  designs,  made  more  alarming  by  his  setting 
up  of  a  standing  army  for  aid  in  suppressing  possible  resist- 
ance to  them.  At  their  suggestion,  Montague  joined  Prior 
in  reply  to  Drj'den's  ''Hind  and  Panther."  After  the  ac- 
cession of  William  III.,  he  rose  rapidl}-  in  political  life ;  and 
in  1694  became  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  acquiring 
great  distinction  by  his  financial  skill.  He  became  Earl  of 
Halifax,  and  died  in  1715,  with  an  extraordinary  reputation 
for  literary  as  well  as  political  abilities.  His  works,  consist- 
ing of  poems  and  speeches,  were  published  in  the  3'ear  of  his 
death. 

3.  His  associate  in  writing  the  famous  burlesque  on  Dryden, 
Matthew  Prior,  was  bom  in  1664.  Having  lost  his  father 
when  young,  he  came  into  the  care  of  his  uncle,  Samuel  Prior, 
who  kept  the  "  Rummer  "  Tavern,  near  Charing  Cross.  It  was 
a  house  frequented  b}-  nobiUty  and  gentry' ;  so  it  chanced  tliat 
the  Earl  of  Dorset  found  in  it  young  Prior,  who  had  been 
taught  at  Westminster  School,  reading  Horace  for  his  amuse- 
ment. He  talked  to  him,  saw  him  to  be  clever,  and  paid  the 
cost  of  sending  him  to  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  Prior 
was  then  eighteen.  He  took  his  B.A.  degree  in  1686,  retui*ned 
to  London,  and  took  his  place  among  the  young  wits  of  the 
Whig  party  by  the  brightness  of  the  satire  upon  Dryden's 
"Hind  and  Panther."  He  made  friends  also  by  the  good 
quality  of  a  poem  on  the  Deity,  written  according  to  a  practice 
of  his  college  to  send  everj'  3'ear  some  poems  upon  sacred 
subjects  to  the  Earl  of  Exeter  in  return  for  a  benefaction  by  one 
of  his  ancestors.  In  1690  he  was  appointed  Secretar}'  of  the 
Embassy  at  the  Congress  opened  at  the  Hague  in  January-, 
1691 ;  and  thus  entered  upon  a  diplomatic  career  in  which  he 
was  greatl}' distinguished.  At  the  end  of  June,  1692,  after  a 
memorable  siege,  the  French  completed  the  capture  of  Namur 
and  its  forts.  Boileau  then  celebrated  the  glory  of  Louis  XIV. 
in  a  Pindaric  ode,  which  served  the  purpose  also  of  a  shot 
at  Perrault  in  the  Battle  of  the  Ancients  and  the  Moderns. 
Matthew  Prior  afterwards  returned  Boileau's  fire  with  a  laugh- 
ing comment  upon  his  ode,  which  he  followed  stanza  for  stanza, 


I  a " 


:bt  "  An  English  Ballad  on  the  Taking  of  Namur  by  the  King 
of  Great  Britain,"  1G95;  for  in  that  year  there  was  anolltci- 
Biegc  of  Namur,  and,  on  the  Slst  of  Angiist,  William  III.  took 
the  citadel  by  open  asaault  in  daytime,  and  in  jireGence  of 
Villeroi's  army  of  a  hundred  thousand  that  would  not  risk 
battle.  Prior  was  in  high  diplomatic  service  when  lie  wrote, 
in  the  centurj'  year,  his  finest  ode,  tlie  "  Cannen  Seeulare,"  in 
praise  of  William.  After  the  death  of  William,  Prior  deserted 
the  Whigs  for  the  Tories,  and  conducted  a  paper  in  tlie  interest 
of  the  latter,  called  "  The  Examiner."  lie  assisted  in  nego- 
tinting  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  was  sent  as  ambassador  to 
His  political  career  ended  with  the  reign  of  Qi 
He  died  in  1721.  Besides  his  prose  writings,  coi 
'toting  two  volumes  of  "Miscellaneous  Works,"  and  includiog! 

History  of  his  Own  Time,"  he  left  numerous  email  [xwrna 
also,  "Alma;  or.  The  Progress  of  the  Mind,"  in  three  cnntoa; 
and,  '•  Solomon  on  the  Vanity  of  the  World,"  a  t>oem  in  tlire« 
books. 

4.  Sir  Richard  Blaekmore  (b.  about  1G50,  d.  1729)  wi 
educated  at  Westminster  School,  and  St.  Edmund  Hall,  Oxlbt 
whore  he  took  the  degree  of  M.A.   in  1676 ;    graduated 
meilicinc  at  Padua,  am)   became  a  pros|)eroiis  physician  iq] 
Cheapside.     In  IC'JH  ho  pubUshed  "  Prince  Arthur."  ao  6] 
poem  in  ten  books.     In  his  preface  Biackmore   Rttackc<l   tll9J 
'^use  of  wit  npon  the  singe,  said  that  in  its  otlier  departmcoU 
'(he  poetr}'  of  the  day  had  become  impure ;   and  that  for  tliil 
reason,  among  others,  ho  had,  in  the  intenal-t  of  business, 
written  "Piince  Arthur."     "I   was   willing,"    ho    said,  "to 
moke  one  effort  towanis  the  rescuing  of  the  Muses  out  of  tUo 
bonds  of  those  ravishers,  and  to  restore  tlicm  to  tlicir  swoct  and , 
tbast«  mansions,  and  to  cugngc  them  in  an  employment  euilab] 
l4o  their  dignity."     He  tlicn  prosed  n|>on  epic  poetry,  of  whlell^j 
said,  tlie  pur;>ose  was  "to  give  men  right  and  Just  con 
>nB  of  religion  and  vhtnc ;  "  and  tolil  his  public  that  ha 
ideavorcd   to  foi-m   himself  on  Vii-gll's  moilcl,  suballtutii 
Ihrlstian  for  pagan  machinery'  —  Uiat  is  to  say,  ho  used 
Raphael,   UHel,  etc.,  instead  of  heallicn  dciliM. 
lur  sailed  to  the  Saxon  coast;  devils  and  tuigels 
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the  weather;  but  at  last  he  and  his  people  landed  on  Hoers 
shore  of  Albion,  where 

'*  Rich  wine  of  Bui^ndy  and  choice  champagne 
Relieve  the  toil  they  suffered  on  the  main; 
But  what  more  cheered  them  than  their  meats  and  wine 
Was  wise  instruction  and  discourse  divine 
From  godlilce  Arthur*s  mouth." 

The  Fur}',  Persecution,  stiiTed  Hoel ;  but  an  angel  sent  him  to 
Arthur,  from  whom  he  heard  a  seimon.  In  Book  III.,  Hoel 
asked  for  more,  and  Arthur  preached  liim  another  sermon.  In 
Book  lY.,  Lucius,  at  a  supper  of  HoeFs,  being  asked  to  tell 
Prince  Arthur's  story,  began  in  Virgilian  style, 

'*  How  sad  a  task  do  your  commands  impose, 
Which  must  renew  insufferable  woes." 

Finally,  an  Ethelina  and  a  kingdom  awaited  the  result  of  single 
combat  between  Prince  Aithur  and  King  Tollo,  and  the  poem 
closed  thus: 

^'  So  by  Prince  Arthur's  arms  King  Tollo  slain 
Fell  down,  and  lay  extended  on  the  plain." 

Blackmore  became  a  butt  of  the  wits  whom  he  attacked.  He 
was  a  commonplace  man  with  an  amiable  faith  in  himself,  and 
without  intellect  to  distinguish  between  good  and  bad  in  poetry. 
His  religious  purpose  was  sincere,  and  it  gave  dignity  to  his 
work  in  the  ej^es  even  of  Locke  and  Addison.  Blackmore's 
"  King  Arthur,"  in  twelve  books,  appeared  in  1697,  the  year  in 
which  he  was  knighted  and  made  one  of  the  physicians  to  King 
William.  In  1700  appeared  Blackmore's  "  Pai-aphmse  on  tlie 
Book  of  Job,  the  Songs  of  Moses,  Deborah,  and  David,  and  on 
Four  Select  Psalms,  some  Chapters  of  Isaiah,  and  the  Third 
Chapter  of  Habakkuk ; "  and  in  the  same  year  he  defied  his 
satirists,  and  continued  his  attack  upon  immoral  verse  with  a 
"Satire  on  Wit."  Afterwards,  he  published  "A  Collection 
of  Poems,"  "Creation,"  "The  Redeemer,"  and  numerous 
works  in  avowed  prose,  on  theological,  historical,  and  medical 
subjects. 

5.  iTohn  Dennis  (b.  1657,  d.  1734),  son  of  a  London  sad- 
dler, after  education  at  Harrow  and  at  Caius  College,  Cam- 
bridge, travelled  in  Fmnce  and  Italy,  and  began  his  career  as 


a  wiiter  in  the  reign  of  WiUiam  III.,  with  "The  Passion 
of  Byblis"  in  1692,  and  in  the  same  year  "The  Impartial 
Critic ;  or,  Bome  Observations  on  Mr.  Rymer's  late  Book, 
entitled  a  Short  View  of  Tragedy."  In  1693  Dennis  published 
"Miscellanies  in  Veiae  and  Prose."  In  1G95  lie  published  a 
poem,  "The  Court  of  Death,"  on  the  death  of  Queen  Mary; 
anil  in  1G9G,  "  Letters  on  Milton  and  Congrcve,"  and  "  Letters 
upon  Several  Occasions,  Written  by  and  between  Mr.  Wyclier- 
ley,  Mr.  Drj-deo.  Mr.  Sloj'le,  Mr.  Congreve,  and  Mr.  Dennis ; " 
also  adverse  "Remarks"  on  Blackmore's  "Prince  Arthur.' 
In  1697  he  published  "  Miscellaneous  Poems:  "  in  1698  "The 
Usefulness  of  the  Stage  to  the  Happiness  of  Mankind,  to  Gi 
ernroent,  anil  to  Religion,  occasioned  by  a  lat«  Book  written 
Jeremy  Collier,  M.A. ; "  in  1701  a  little  treatise  on  the  "  Ad-' 
vancement  and  Reformation  of  Modern  Poetry ;  "  and  in 
sn  "  Essay  on  the  Navy,"  a  tract  against  Sacheverell's  party, 
"  Priestcraft  dangerous  to  Religion  and  Government,"  a  volume 
of  collected  "  Works,"  and,  on  the  death  of  William  III.,  a 
poem  sacred  to  his  memory.  "  The  Monument,"  There  wiis  a 
vein  of  good  sense  and  liberality  of  thought  in  Dennis's  writ- 
ing, and  he  was  a  good  critic  to  the  extent  of  bis  modcrat^ 
ability.  He  produced  plays  also,  poor  ones :  "A  Plot  and 
Plot,"  in  1697;  "  Rinatdo  and  Armida."  in  1699;  la  1701 
*'  Iphigenia,"  and  "  The  Comical  Gallant ;  or.  the  Amoura  of 
Sir  John  Palstaff,  with  an  Essay  on  Taste  in  Poetry."  Tlius 
Dennis's  literary  industry  had  earned  him  a  foremost  ]msitioD 
among  critics  by  the  time  of  Queen  Anne's  acw 
then  forty-five  yents  old.  By  the  severity  of  his  publii 
comments  on  the  writings  of  his  contemporaries,  be  invi 
himself  in  many  quarrels  with  them;  and  was  an  cs]M>cial 
tim  of  the  sarcasms  of  Pope  and  Switt.  In  1711  he  attacks 
Pope  in  "  Refloclions  Critical  and  Satirical  ujion  a  late 
>dy  called  An  Kssuy  on  Criticism;"  and  in  1713.  on 
iduction  of  Addison's  Cato,  Dennis  appeared  as  a  h( 
litic,  witli  "  Kemurka  upon  Cnto,  a  Tragedy,"  In 
)ennia's  "Letters"  were  pubUshed  in  two  volumes;  u 
the  same  year  hia  "  Select  Works,"  consisting  of  plnj-s,  p 
etc.,  likewise  in  two  volumes.  In  his  old  age,  he  becfttiw 
and  extremely  poor. 
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Dennis  was  commonly  called  '*  the  critic,"  in  his  day;  and 
he  had  two  contemporaries  who  acquired  some  reputation  in 
the  same  character,  Charles  Gildon  and  Joseph  Spence. 

Charles  Oildon,  bom  in  1665,  of  a  Roman  Catholic  family  in  Dorset- 
shire, having  failed  as  an  actor,  became  a  critic  of  the  narrowest  French 
school,  and  produced,  in  the  reign  of  Greorge  L,  his  **  Complete  Art  of 
Poetry"  (1718),  a  "Satirical  Life  of  Defoe"  (1719),  and  "The  Laws  of 
Poetry"  (1720).  He  died  in  1724.  Joseph  Spence,  bom  in  North- 
amptonshire in  1698,  and  educated  at  Winchester  School  and  New  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  published  in  1727  an  "  £ssay  on  Pope*s  Odyssey."  In  1728 
he  became  Professor  of  Poetry  at  Oxford;  and,  in  1742,  Professor  of 
Modem  History,  and  Rector  of  Great  Horwood,  in  Buckinghamshire. 
In  August,  1768,  he  was  found  accidentally  drowned  in  his  garden. 
Spence's  chief  original  work  was  "Polymetis"  (1747),  an  inquiry  into 
the  relations  between  the  worlcs  of  the  Roman  poets  and  the  remains  of 
ancient  art. 

6.  Jonathan  Swift  was  bom  in  Dublin,  Nov.  30,  1667.  [^ 
By  his  uncle,  Godwin  Swift,  he  was  sent  to  school  at  Kil- 
kemi3%  and  then  to  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where  he  failed 
when  he  first  went  up  for  his  B.A.  degree,  and  obtained  it 
afterwards  "  by  special  grace,"  a  phrase  there  implying  special 
disgrace.  In  the  yesx  of  the  Revolution,  Swift's  uncle  failed 
in  intellect,  lost  speech  and  memor}-,  and  was  unable  to  do 
more  for  his  nephew.  Swift  went  therefore  to  his  mother,  who 
was  a  widow  and  very  poor ;  and  by  her  advice  he  presented 
himself  to  Sir  William  Temple,  whose  wife  was  distantly  related 
to  her.  Sir  William  became  3'oung  Swift's  friend,  enabled  him 
to  stud}'  at  Oxford,  where  he  was  admitted  at  once  to  the 
degree  obtained  at  Dublin,  and  where  he  graduated  as  M.A. 
He  then  lived  with  Sir  William,  at  Moor  Park,  near  Farnham, 
in  Surrey.  After  about  two  3'ears  with  Sir  William,  Swift 
had  a  long  and  serious  illness.  It  left  him  subject  to  fits  of 
giddiness,  first  s37nptoms  of  the  disease  of  brain  that  modified 
his  character,  and  towards  the  close  of  life  destroyed  his 
reason.  He  went  for  change  of  air  to  Ireland,  and  then 
returned  to  Sir  William,  who  had  left  Moor  Park  for  Sheen. 
At  Sheen,  King  William  sometimes  paid  unceremonious  visits 
to  Sir  William  Temple.  In  one  conversation,  the  king 
offered  to  make  young  Swift  a  captain  of  horse.    But  Swift 


took  orders,  and  went  to  Ireland,  where  Lord  Capel,  on 
Sir  William's  recommendation,  gave  him  a  prebend  worth 
a  hundred  pounds  a  year,  whieh  he  gave  up  to  return  to 
Sheen.  Sir  William  would  use  interest  to  get  him  soraettung 
better,  and  Swift's  heart  was  touched  by  the  wit  and  Idndncss 
of  Hester  Johnson,  daughter  of  Sir  William's  steward. 
William  died  in  1700,  leaving  a  thousand  ponnds  to  Hester 
Johnson,  and  a  legacy  also  to  Swift,  who  was  made  hia  lltcraiy 
executor.  Swift  dedicated  Temple's  works  to  the  king,  and 
went  to  Ireland  as  secretary  to  the  Earl  of  Berkeley,  who  had 
been  appointed  one  of  the  two  LonU  Justices  of  Ireland.  His 
office  of  secretary  Swift  did  not  long  hold,  but  he  obtained  from 
Lord  Berkeley  the  livings  of  Aghor  Laraeor  and  Rathbcggin, 
together  worth  about  two  hundred  and  sixty  pounds  a  year, 
Pe  went  at  once  to  Laraeor,  and  invited  Hester  Johnson  with 
tbmale  ftiend.  named  Dingley,  to  make  her  home  in  tlic  same 
She  did  so;  and  while  SwiFt  had  the  society  of  the 
^roman  he  loved,  lie  took  care  that  they  should  never  be  alona 
together.  He  was  violently  angry  when  his  sist«r  married,, 
about  this  time.  He  himself  would  not  marry ;  and  when 
Ut  he  did  go  through  a  private  ceremony  of  marriage  w 

Mter  Johnson,  whom  he  called  "Stella,"  marriage  was  onljr 
I  form.  Their  relations  with  each  other  remained  as  before, 
End  thoy  lived  on  op|x>site  banks  of  the  lAKey.  Uncharitable 
reasons  have  been  given  for  this.  One  reason,  that  Swift  could 
hardly  proclaim  to  tlie  world,  was  sufficient.  The  seeds  of 
insanity  were  in  liini;  that  terrible  disease  can  be  inheritwi, 
He  died  as  his  Uncle  Godwin  died.  Might  not  Swift  feel  tlial 
he  and  his  sister  had  no  right  to  marry?  And,  for  him»eir,  if 
!  tliought  so,  he  was  surel}-  right,  whatever  iinsoundncsE  of 
kldgment  ho  may  have  shown  in  the  way  he  took,  nevurthcleas,, 
B  satisft'  his  best  alTections. 

I  Swift's  first  publication  was  at  the  close  of  WtUiam'B  rei^, 

Tien  Tory  re-atflion  then  caused  the  House  of  Commons  loj 

ipeneh  Lord  Somcrs,  tlic  Earl  of  Halifax,  the  Earl  of  OrA»d|| 

[I  the  Eari  of  Portland,  Swift  published,  in  1701,  with  covdt. 

teftreuce  to  the  political  situation,  "A  Discourse  of  the  Con' 

tosts  and  Dissensions  between  the  Nobles  and  Uie  Commou  Id 
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Athens  and  Rome."  In  this  pamphlet  Lord  Somers  figured 
as  Aristides,  Halifax  as  Pericles.  The  Earl  of  Oi*ford  was 
Themistodes ;  and  the  Earl  of  Portland,  Phocion. 

Swift,  who  had  graduated  as  D.D.  in  1701,  was  in  London  in 
1704,  and  then  published  his  ''  Tale  of  a  Tub,"  and  ''  Battle 
of  the  Books."  "Tale  of  a  Tub"  is  a  verj-  old  English 
phrase  for  a  nonsensical  stoiy,  and  had  been  used  by  Ben  Jon- 
aon  for  the  title  of  a  play.  Swift's  tale  was  a  satire  on  behalf 
of  charity  and  good  works  among  men  of  different  forms  of 
faith,  represented  hy  Peter  (Church  of  Rome),  Martin  (Church 
of  England),  and  Jack  (Dissent).  In  its  main  plan  the 
"Tale  of  a  Tub"  is  a  wise  book,  and  essentially  religious, 
but  its  uncontrolled  wit  handled  sacred  things  in  a  way  shock- 
ing to  many,  and  Swift  was  too  good  a  partisan  of  his  own 
church  to  make  a  book  that  should  be  itself  a  great  example 
of  the  charity  it  recommended.  If  Swift  had  not  written  the 
"  Tale  of  a  Tub  "  he  would  have  died  a  bishop.  His  "  Batde 
of  the  Books  "  was  suggested  by  the  famous  literary  quarrel, 
in  which  Sir  William  Temple  had  engaged,  over  ancient  and 
modern  leaiiiing.  From  this  time  onward,  he  was  a  prolific 
writer  of  controversial  pamphlets,  on  questions  of  theology 
and  politics ;  including  "  An  Argument  to  prove  the  Incon- 
venience of  Abolishing  Christianity,"  and  "  Letter  on  the 
Sacramental  Test,"  in  1708;  "A  Project  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Religion  and  the  Reformation  of  Manners,"  in  1709  ; 
"  The  Conduct  of  the  AlUes,"  in  1712 ;  *'  Public  Spirit  of  the 
Whigs,"  about  1713;  and  "  Free  Thoughts  on  the  State  of 
Public  Affairs,"  in  1714.  His  writings  and  personal  intrigues 
in  politics  made  him  a  power  in  the  State,  but  he  got  no  pro- 
motion in  the  church,  higher  than  that  of  the  Deaner}'  of  St. 
Patrick's,  which  he  received  in  1713. 

In  1724  Swift  published  ^^  The  Drapier's  Letters,"  against 
Wood's  halfpence.  Copper  coin  having  become  so  scarce  in 
Ireland  that  the  chief  manufacturers  were  pacing  their  woi^- 
men  with  tin  tokens,  a  patent  was  granted  to  William  Wood, 
an  ironmaster,  of  Wolverhampton,  to  make  one  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  pounds'  worth  of  fai*things  and  halfpence 
during  iburteen  years,  for  supply  of  copper  coin  to  Ireland. 


mitt  denounced  tbe  patent  as  an  enrichment  of  William 
I  at  the  cTipense  of  Ireland,  which  was  to  hare  its  good 
money  taken  in  exchange  for  copper  coin  of  less  than  its  *j 
nominal  value.  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  as  Master  of  the  Mint,  I 
and  two  of  the  assajers,  testified  that  Wood's  halfpence  not  ^ 
only  containc<l  more  copiier  tlian  any  before  sent  to  Ireland, 
but  also  excelled  foimer  coinages  "  in  goodness,  fineness, 
and  value  of  tlie  metal."  No  matter.  Writing  as  an  Irish 
trader,  M.  1).  Drapier,  Swift  raised  a  storm  in  Ireland.  Tlie 
*'  Drapler's  Head  "  l^ecame  &  patriotic  sign,  and  the  Dean  an 
idol  of  liis  countrymen.  Government  offered  in  vain  a  reward 
of  three  hundred  pounds  for  evidence  to  prove  who  was  the 
writer  of  the  fourth  letter,  dated  Oct.  13,  1724.  The  printer 
was  arrested ;  but  when  the  grand  jury  wjia  to  find  a  tnie  bill 
gainst  him,  a  paper  of  the  Drnpier'a,  called  "  Seasonable 
Adrice  to  the  Grand  Jmy,"  had  found  its  way  to  Uie  hands 
of  each  of  tlicm,  and  they  threw  out  the  bill,  though  the 
Chief  Justice  sent  tlicm  back  several  times  to  i 
return.  Swift  prevailed.  Wood's  patent  had  to  be  revoked 
knd  the  Irish  sang  the  praises  of  tlioir  Dean : 

"  Now  we're  free  by  nature, 
Lei  iiB  hII  onr  power  exert: 
Since  each  human  creature 
May  his  riglit  aaserL 

{Choru*.)    Fill  bumpers  to  the  Drapier, 
Whose  couvhicing  paper 
Set  u»,  gloriously, 
From  brtuien  fclUrs  free," 

Swifl  was  now  at  work  upon  his  "Travels  into   Severt.^ 
■  ^mot«  Nations  of  the  World,  by  Lemuel  Gulliver,  first  a  sur-- 1 
geon,  and  then  a  captain  of  several  ships."    Of  this  book  he 
had  the  first  suggestion  ffom  a  passage  in  the  "  Memoirs  of 
llartinus  Scriblerus ;  "  but  it  was  also  of  the  school  of  Cyrano 
e  Bt^rgerac's  "  Comic  History  of  the  States  and  Empires  of  ttM 
in,"  which  ha<l  been  twice  translated  into  English  (16il 
tnd  16fi7),  ami  Joseph  Hall's  "  Mundus  Alter  et  Idem." 
rought  "  Gnllivpf"  to  London  in  April,  1726  ;  was  with  l^pt 
1  August,  wUile  tlie  book  was  being  printed,  and  recalled  t 
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Ireland  by  illness  of  Stella,  when  it  appeared,  in  the  beginning 
of  November,  without  the  author's  name.  The  first  edition  was 
sold  in  a  week.  Cleansed  of  impurities,  it  is  now  for  its  bright 
wit  and  bold  flights  of  fancy  read  by  children  as  a  delightful  tale 
of  wonder.  As  a  new  book  it  was  read  by  statesmen  and  men 
of  the  world  as  bitter  political  and  social  satire.  Like  ^^  Robin- 
son Crusoe,"  it  takes  the  form  of  a  sailor's  book  of  adventure 
in  strange  lands ;  but  there  all  likeness  ends.  Lemuel  Gulli- 
ver's four  voyages  were :  (1)  To  Lilliput,  where  English  poli- 
tics of  the  Court  of  G-eoi^e  I.  are  satirized  in  a  x>eople  who  are 
as  men  and  women  seen  through  a  diminishing  glass,  and  where 
Blefhscu  stands  for  France ;  (2)  To  Brobdingnag,  where  men 
and  women  are  seen  as  through  a  magnifying  glass,  and  the 
satire  is  continued  with  reference,  particularly  in  the  sixth  chap- 
ter, to  the  politics  of  Europe ;  (3)  To  Laputa,  etc.  —  satire 
against  the  philosophers ;  and  (4)  to  the  country  of  the  Hou- 
yhnhnms  —  satire  upon  the  whole  human  race.  Although  Swifb 
lived  until  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  George  II.,  the  chief 
work  of  his  life  was  done  before  the  death  of  George  I.  Stella 
being  better,  he  was  in  London  again  with  Pope  in  1727,  col- 
lecting three  volumes  of  "  Miscellanies,"  but  had  again  to  hurry 
back.  He  was  ill  himself  in  October,  and  Stella,  then  within 
a  few  weeks  of  her  own  death,  denied  ease  to  herself  that  she 
might  be  his  tender  nurse.  Lines  of  his  ^^  To  Stella,  Visiting 
Me  in  my  Sickness,  October,  1727,"  end  thus : 

'*  Best  pattern  of  true  friends,  beware; 
You  pay  too  dearly  for  your  care, 
If  while  your  tenderness  secures 
My  life,  it  must  endanger  yours. 

For  such  a  fool  was  never  found 
Who  pulled  a  palace  to  the  ground, 
Only  to  have  the  ruins  made 
Materials  for  an  house  decayed." 

Stella  died  in  January,  1728,  and  all  joy  went  out  of  Swift's 
life.  His  character  lost  what  had  softened  its  harsher  lines. 
Disease  of  mind  slowl}*  increased  upon  him.  In  1736  he  was 
seized  with  a  fit  while  writing,  and  he  wrote  Uttle  more.  In 
1741  he  was  insane  beyond  hope,  and  in  charge  of  a  legal 
guardian  until  his  death,  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight,  in  1745. 
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1.  Joseph   Addison,  son   of  the   Rev.  Lancelot  Addison, 

was  born  on  May  Day,  lUTi,  at  Milston,  WiUehire.     About 

1677,  his  father  became  Archdeacon  of  Salisbury,  and  hia  son 

Joseph  then  went  to  a  school  at  Salisbury,     la  1C83,  Lancelot 

Addison  became  Dean  of  Lichfield ;  and  Joseph,  aged  eleven, 

\  then  went  to  school  at  Lichfield  nntil  1685,  when  he  was  sent 

a  private  pupil  to  the   Charterhouse.      There  he   found, 

[  among  the  boys  on  tlie  foundation,  one  of  his  own  age.  Richard 

I  Steele,  who  had  been  sent  to  the  school  a  few  months  earlier, 

I  in  1G84.     Iletween  Addison  and  Steele,  as  boys  at  the  Charter- 

house,  an  enduring  friendship  was  established. 

Richard  Steele  was  not  two  months  older  than  AddisoD. 
He  was  baptized  on  the  12th  of  March,  167:2,  as  the  son  of 
Kichard  Steele,  an  attorney  in  Dublin.     His  father  died  when 
he  was  not  quite  five  years  old,  and  he  was  in  his  thirteenth 
I  year  when,  on  the  nomination  of  the  first  Duke  of  Ormond,  he 
I  was  received  as  a  foundation  boy  at  the  Charterhouse,     Steele 
went  home   at  holiday  time  with   his   friend    Addison  to   the 
Lichfield  Deanerj,  where  he  was  on  brotherly  tflnna  with  th« 
children  of  the   household,   and   where   the   father  gave   hia 
blessing  to  tlie  fViendabip  between  his  son  Joseph  and  Richanl 
Addison  was  only  about  two  years   at  the  Charter- 
I  house.     He  went  to  Oxford  in  1087.     Steele  did  not  leave  tUo 
I  Charterhouse  for  Oxford  until  March,  1G9U;  and  thus,  at  tba 
I  begiuning  of  the   reign  of  William  and  Mary,  their  school- 
boy friendship  was  being  renewed  bj'  Steele  and  Addison  u 
I  Students  at  Oxford.    Addison's  lines  in  the   "Miscellany" 
Lfor  1694,  which  addressed  to  Henr^-  SacbevcreU,  at   bis   re- 
I  quest, 

"  A  short  account  □(  all  the  muBC-pouest 
That  down  trom  Chaucer's  days  to  Dryden's  timet 
Ilave  ipeul  Iheir  noble  rage  In  British  rhymes," 

I  were  the  work  of  a  young  man  with  a  bent  (br  criticism,  tboQgh 
I  not  yet  a  critic.  He  echoed  opinions  of  the  French  school,  and 
\  followed  the  polite  taste  of  the  day.  Of  Cbauoer  he  said  that 
Jie  was  "  a  merry  bard : " 

"  But  age  has  rustml  what  the  pont  writ. 
Worn  out  hit  laDguaj[c,  and  obMUr'd  hit  wltl 


ur'd  hit  wlti  ^^H 
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In  vain  he  jests  in  his  unpolish'd  strain, 
Ajid  tries  to  make  his  readers  laugh  in  vain. 
Old  Spenser  next,  warraM  with  poetic  rage, 
In  ancient  tales  amus'd  a  barh'rous  age; 


But  now  the  mystic  tale,  that  pleasM  of  yore, 
Can  charm  an  understanding  age  no  more; 
The  long-spun  allegories  fulsome  grow, 
While  the  dull  moral  lies  too  plain  below." 

Shakespeare  was  simply  left  out  of  Addison's  list.  His  next 
heroes  were  Cowley  and  Sprat  —  Great  Cowley,  whose  "fault 
is  only  wit  in  its  excess." 

'*  Blest  man !  who*s  spotless  life  and  charming  lays 
Employ'd  the  tuneful  prelate  in  thy  praise: 
Blest  man!  who  now  shall  be  for  ever  known. 
In  Sprat's  successful  labors  and  thy  own. 
But  Milton  next,  with  high  and  haughty  stalks 
Unfetter'd  in  majestic  numbers  walks. 


Whatever  his  pen  describes  I  more  than  see, 
Whilst  ev*ry  verse,  array'd  in  majesty. 
Bold  and  sublime,  my  whole  attention  draws, 
And  seems  above  the  critic's  nicer  laws." 

A  genuine  admiration  of  Milton,  who  did  not  appeal  in  vain 
to  young  Addison's  religious  feeling,  is  the  most  interesting 
feature  of  these  lines,  which  went  on  from  Milton  to  Waller, 
Boscommon,  Denham,  Dryden,  Congreve,  Montague,  and  Dor- 
set, in  the  manner  of  one  who  was  being  educated  in  "an 
understanding  age,"  trained  by  polite  France  in  a  shallow  self- 
sufficiency.  All  the  old  music,  with  its  sweet  variety  of  number, 
was  fled.  There  were  no  more  sonnets ;  they  took  flight  out  of 
our  literature  at  the  coming  in  of  the  French  influence.  Narra- 
tive was  to  be  after  the  manner  of  France,  in  rhymed  couplets ; 
our  old  ^^  riding  rhyme,"  so  called  because  it  was  the  rhj^me 
that  described  the  Canterbury  pilgrims,  was  now  dubbed 
*'  heroic  verse,"  and  the  predominance  of  this  metre  had  now 
become  one  characteristic  of  the  outward  form  of  English 
poetry. 

Richard  Steele  wrote  his  earliest  published  verse  a  few  months 
alter  the  appearance  of  Addison's  '^  Account  of  the  Poets."    But 


I  Steele's  interest  was  above  all  things  in  life  itself,  and  then  in 

I  literatare  as  the  expression  of  it.     He  showed  his  interest  in 
a  by  writing  &  comedy  nt  college,  and  was  content  to  bum  it 

I  when  a  fcliow-Btudcnt  thought  it  bad.  His  first  printed  verse 
s  on  the  death  of  Queen  Maiy,  by  sinalI-i)ox,  in  the  Chris 
mas  week  of  1694 ;  and  Steele  used  luoi'e  than  once  one  of 
opening  lines,  expressing  his  sense  of  the  earnest  under-tone 
life  —  "Pleasure  itself  has  something  that's  severe.' 
the  throne  was  not  vacant,  Parhamcnt  still  sat,  and  for  the  flrrt 
time  a  procession  of  the  two  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons 
joined  in  the  funeral  pomp  of  an  English  sovereign.  Steele's 
poem,  of  about  a  hundred  and  llfty  linos,  wa3  called  "The 
Procession." 

Addison,  aged  twenty-three,  addressed  to  King  William  from 
Oxfoi-d  a  pajier  of  verses  on  the  capture  of  Naniur.  They 
united  evidence  of  ability  with  declaration  of  Wtiig  princiiiles, 
and  were  sent  through  Sir  John  Somers,  a  lawyer  and  patron 
of  letters,  who  had  been  counsel  for  the  seven  bishops,  under 
James  11.  Somers  was  William's  first  Solicitor-General,  had 
become  Lord  Keeper,  and  was  made  in  1095  Lord  Chancellor 
and  a  peer.     Addison,  tiicn  destined  for  the  church,  sought,  as 

[  was  usual,  to  advance  his  fortunes  by  the  way  of  patronage ; 

I  and  it  was  not  without  effect,  that,  in  lines  sent  with  the  poem, 
he  credited  Somers  with  '*  immortal  strains  ;  "  spoke  of  Brituu 
advanced  "  by  Somers'  counsels,  and  by  Nassau's  sword  ;  " 
and  sought  the  Lord  Keeper's  good  worti  —  "  For  next  to  what 
3-ou  write  is  what  you  praise,"  Thus  Addison  secured  one 
patron.  Uc  had  already,  In  1G94,  aimed  a  shad  of  coinpUroenI, 
in  his  Account  of  the  I'octs,  at  the  iioblu  Montague,  '■  For  wit, 
for  humor,  and  for  judgment  famed."  In  1G97  be  addn>Bi*cd 
to  Montague,  who  was  a  gooil  Latin  scholar,  and  then  Chnncrl- 
lor  of  the  Rxcliequer,  some  patriotic  Latin  \'erse8  on  lUo  IVaw 
of  Ryswick  ("Pax  f!uliobni  Auspidis  F^urojue  lUilditn"). 
Thus  ho  completed  the  ca[ituro  of  anutlicr  patron ;  am)  by 
Somera  and  Monti^ue  ho  waa  indu(.v<l  to  give  up  tJioiigbta  of 
taking  priests'  oitlera,  and  accept  a  pension  of  three  Imndred 
poundti  a  year  while  travailing  to  prepare  himself  for  iliplnmatio 

I  lift.     Before  starting,  Addison  brought  out  al  Oxford,  En  1699, 


In*     " 
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dedicated  to  Montague,  a  second  volume  of  ^  Musae  Anglicanse," 
Latin  poems  by  members  of  the  univei-sit}'.  The  first  volume 
appeared  in  1692.  Eight  Latin  poems  of  his  own  were  in 
Addison's  collection;  one  of  them  on  "Machinse  Gesticulan- 
tes,  Anglic^,  a  Puppet-Show, "  another  entitled  "Sphseriste- 
rium."  In  the  summer  of  1699,  Addison  left  Oxford  for 
Palis,  staid  some  weeks  there,  then  lived  for  a  3xar  at  Blois 
to  learn  French,  and,  among  other  studies,  work  at  Latin 
authors,  with  especial  reference  to  Latin  geography,  before  he 
passed  on  into  Italy.  When  he  returned  to  Paris  from  Blois, 
Addison  was  introduced  to  Boileau,  of  whom  he  wrote  to  a 
correspondent:  '^He  is  old,  and  a  little  deaf,  but  talks  incom- 
parably well  in  his  own  calling.  He  heartily  hates  an  ill  poet, 
and  throws  himself  into  a  passion  when  he  talks  of  any  one 
that  has  not  a  high  respect  for  Homer  and  Virgil."  In  Decem- 
ber, 1700,  Addison  left  Marseilles  for  Genoa,  in  company  with 
Mr.  £dward  Wortley  Montague.  He  spent  a  year  in  Ital}^  and 
was  at  Geneva  by  December,  1701,  after  what  he  called  ^^a 
very  troublesome  joume}'  over  the  Alps.  My  head  is  still  giddy 
with  mountains  and  precipices;  and  you  can't  imagine  how 
much  I  am  pleased  with  the  sigiit  of  a  plain."  It  was  during 
this  troublesome  joumej'  that  Addison  addressed  to  Charles 
Montague,  then  become  Lord  Halifax,  his  metrical  '^  Letter 
fix>m  Italy,"  with  its  patriotic  apostrophe  to  liberty  and  British 
thunder.    King  Louis,  he  wrote, 

"  strives  in  vain  to  conquer  or  divide 
Whom  Nassau's  arms  defend  and  counsels  guide." 

Addison  was  waiting  at  Geneva  for  a  coming  appointment 
as  secretary  for  King  William  with  the  army  in  Italy  under 
Prince  Eugene,  when  he  received  news  of  the  king's  death 
on  the  8th  of  March,  1702.  With  the  life  of  the  sovereign 
Addison's  pension  dropped ;  his  friends  were  out  of  ofifice. 

Richard  Steele  did  not  seek  advancement  in  life  by  the  way 
of  patronage.  Enthusiasm  for  the  Revolution  caused  him  to 
quit  Oxford,  and  enlist  as  a  private  in  the  Duke  of  Ormond's 
regiment  of  Coldstream  Guards.  He  said  lightl}'  afterwards 
that  when  he  mounted  a  war-horse,  with  a  great  sword  in  his 
hand,  and  planted  himself  behind  King  William  III.  against 
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PXoois  XIV.,  be  lost  tbc  sacccsaion  to  a  very  good  estate  ia  tbe 
county  of  Wexford,  iti  Ireland,  from  the  same  humor  whi<^  he 
had  [ireaerved  ever  since,  of  preferring  the  stale  of  bis  mind  to 
that  of  hia  fortune.  Lord  Cutta,  the  colonel  of  the  rpgimMitt 
who  was  writer  of  verse  as  well  as  soldier,  diatinguisfaed  Steele, 
made  hint  his  secretary,  got  liim  an  ensign's  commiasion,  and 
afkrwarda  the  rank  of  captain  in  Lord  Lucas's  regiment  af 
Fusilecrs.  While  ensign  in  the  Guards,  Steele  wrote  "The 
Christian  Hero,"  aa  be  afterwards  said,  "  with  a  design  priuci* 
pally  lo  fix  upon  hia  mind  a  strong  impression  of  virtue  and 
religion,  in  op|>OBition  to  a  stronger  propensity  to  unwarrantable 
pleasures."  It  waa  in  four  parts:  —  (1)  Of  the  Ileroisu  of  the 
Ancient  World ;  (2)  of  the  Bible  Story  as  a  Link  between  Uan 
and  his  Creator ;  (8)  of  the  Life  a  Christian  should  load,  as  set 
forth  by  St.  Paul ;  (4)  of  the  Common  Motives  of  Human  Ac- 
tiou,  best  used  and  improved  when  blended  with  Religion. 
There  was  a  closing  eulogy  of  William  HI.,  as  a  great  captain, 
and,  still  better,  "  a  sincere  and  honest  man."  ^'  The  Christian 
Hero,"  deilicated  to  Lord  Cutta.  was  published  in  1701,  and 
waa  so  well  received,  that  by  1711  it  was  in  a  fifth  edition. 
Steele's  next  work  waa  a  comedy,  '•  The  Funeral ;  or.  Grief  k 
la  Mode,"  first  acted  in  1702.  It  was  —  with  satire  agninst 
undertakers  and  disiionesties  of  law  —  a  comedy  uf  a  lord  whoM 
death  was  but  a  lethargj-,  from  which  he  recovere<l  in  the  prwe- 
enco  of  a  trusty  servant,  who,  for  good  reasons,  persuaded  him 
to  wait  a  while,  and  watch  unobserved  what  went  on  in  the  house 
of  mourning.  The  wit  of  the  comedy  was  IVoc  IVom  profanity ; 
I  It  was  emphatically  moral  in  its  tone,  and  Steele's  warmtli  of 
L  patriotic  feeling  also  fonnd  expression  in  it. 

Joseph  Adrlison,  at  the  beginning  of  Queen  Anne's  reign, 
I  with  his  pension  lost  and  college  debts  uni>ald,  had  only  tha 
I  income  of  his  fellowship.  He  was  at  Vietma  in  November, 
1 1702,  where  he  showed  to  Montague's  friend,  George  Stepney, 
I  then  British  Envoy  at  Vienna,  what  he  had  sketched  of  Ui> 
"Dialogues  upon  the  Usefulness  of  Ancient  Medals."  WTitten 
ifter  the  model  of  Font«nello's  "  Dialogues  on  the  Plurslilv  of 
I  Worlds."  They  witc  not  publiahcil  until  aft«r  hi>  dcjilh. 
I  Addison  probably  iravvUcd  as  tutor,  but  [u  June,  1703,  tiv  « 
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at  Hamburg,  and  politely  declined  to  be  travelling  tutor  to  the 
son  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset  for  the  insufficient  pa}-  of  a  hun- 
dred a  year.  About  September,  1703,  he  liad  returned  to 
London,  and  was  lodged  up  three  pair  of  stairs  in  the  Hay- 
market.  But  his  fhend  Richard  Steele  was  again  by  his  side, 
and  was  finishing  his  second  comedy,  ^^The  Tender  Husband ; '' 
and  Steele  afterwards  wrote :  ^  ^  I  remember,  when  I  finished  *•  The 
Tender  Husband,'  I  told  him  there  was  nothing  I  so  ardently 
wished  as  that  we  might  some  time  or  other  publish  a  work 
written  by  us  both,  which  should  bear  the  name  of  the  *•  Monu- 
ment,' in  memor}'  of  our  friendship."  In  1704,  Steele's  third 
oomedy,  ^^  The  L}ing  Lover,"  was  produced,  and  failed,  because 
hifl  strong  sense  of  responsibility  as  a  writer  would  not  allow 
him,  while  adapting  the  story,  to  treat  lightl}'  the  romancing  of 
the  hero.  Steele  felt  bound  to  uphold  the  sacredness  of  truth, 
and  therefore  opened  his  last  act  with  the  hero  in  Newgate. 
Thus  he  spoilt  the  comedy.  The  Earl  of  Godolphin,  who  was 
Lord  Treasurer,  and  a  close  friend  of  Marll)orough'8,  and  who 
was  passing  graduallj'  from  the  Tories  to  the  Whigs,  having 
had  the  abilities  and  claims  of  Addison  urged  on  him  by  Hali- 
fJAX  during  the  rejoicings  over  Blenheim,  gave  him  at  once  the 
post  of  a  Commissioner  of  Appeals  in  the  Excise,  and  asked 
him  to  write  a  poem  on  the  battle.  The  result  was  Addison's 
'^Campaign,"  in  the  usual  heroic  couplets,  a  piece  much 
praised,  with  especial  admiration  of  the  use  made  of  a  recent 
great  storm  for  likening  of  Marlborough  in  battle  to  the  angel, 
who, 

**  pleased  th'  Almighty's  orders  to  perform, 
Rides  in  the  whirlwind,  and  directs  the  storm." 

Addison  followed  up  the  success  of  this  piece  by  publishing 
his  ^^  Remarks  on  Several  Parts  of  Italy,"  with  a  dedication  to 
Lord  Somers.  They  chiefly  treat  travel  in  Italy  as  a  way  of 
illustrating  passages  from  Latin  poets.  A  cop}'  of  it  Addison 
gave  inscribed  ^'  to  Dr.  Jonathan  Swift,  the  truest  fnend,  and 
the  greatest  genius  of  his  age." 

Addison,  early  in  1706,  was  appointed  Under-Secretary  of 
State  to  Sir  Charles  Hedges,  a  Tory,  who  was,  before  the  end 
of  the  year,  sucoeeded  in  ofi^ce  by  Marlborough's  son-in-law, 
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the  Earl  of  Sunderland.     In  the  next  jear  Addison  produced, 
■with  music  by  Thomas  Claj-ton,  "  Rosamond,"  an  opera  I 
was  to  mati-h  the  Italians  with  English  genius-     It  only  IHS 
three  nights,  aitliougU  Addison  bad  chosen  the  subject  to  e 
Isim  to  bi'ing  on  the  stage  a  compliment  to  Marlborough. 

Richard  Steele  was  appointed  Gazetteer,  and  llie  value  of  the 
office  was  presently  raised  for  him  from  sixty  to  three  hundred 
pounds  a  year.  He  was  made  also  a  gentleman-usher  to  the 
Prince  Consort,  with  salary  of  a  hundred  a  jear.  He  had  about 
this  time  an  estate  in  Barbadoea,  yielding  over  six  hundred  a 
year  after  pa^\'ment  of  encumbrances  u{x>n  it.  Tliis  had  been 
left  him  by  a  first  wife,  wlio  died  only  a  few  months  afWr  mar- 
linge.  In  September,  1707,  Steele  was  maii-icd  to  Miss  Mary 
Scurlock. 

Addison,  besides  his  public  work,  was  acting  in  some  way  aa 
friend  and  tutor  to  the  ten-yoar-old  son  of  the  Dowager  Count- 
ess of  Warwick,  the  last  Warwick  of  the  family  of  Ridi.     At 
the  end  of  1708  the  Earl  of  Sundciland  was  dismiaseil  fhim 
his  sccretarysliip,  and  Addison,  his  undcr-sccretary,  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  office  of  chief  secrclarv  to  the  Earl  of  Wharton, 
I   Just  apjwintcd  Lord  Lieutenant   of  Ireland.     Addison  was   a 
I  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  many  years,  liut  waa  too 
I  nen'ous   to   si>eak   in  the   House.     He  rose  onco,   but,   tat- 
I  barrassed  by  his  welcome,  stammered  and  sat  down, 
I      Addison  had  gone  to  Ireland  as  chief  secretary  to  the  Ixwil 
'  Lieutenant,  when  Steele  issued  the  first  number  of  th«  "  Tal- 
ler" on  the  l-2th  of  April.  1700.     Doubtless  it  had  Ofxiirred 
to  .Steele,  as   a   reader  of  Defoe's  "  Re\'iew."  tliat   iu   little 
supplement  of  advices  from  the  .Scandal  Ctuh.  dealing  lightly 
L  witli  characteristics  of  the   common  daily  life  in   comments 
I  and  imaginary   letters,   i-epresented  n  good   form   of  service 
l.to  society.     Defoo  said  of  this  light  matter,  wliicli  some  i 
^  Kurcd  him   for  h1en<liiig  with   his  discussion   of  great   | 
questions,  that  many  "  cjire  but  for  a  little  reading  at  a  t 
and  "  thus  we  wheedle  tliem  in.  If  it  may  be  allowed  tliat  i 
pression,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  world,  who.  i'nthi>r  tliBD  t 
t  more  pains,  would  be  content  witli  Uieir  iguuruuLf 
Into  nothing."    Upon  this  hiut,  or,  at  &uy  rate,  \a  this  i 
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Steele  acted  when  he  planned  and  began  the  ^'  Tatler,"  without 
taking  his  friend  Addison  into  his  councils.  The  ^^Tatler,*' 
planned  to  give  a  little  of  its  space  to  news,  was  a  penny  paper, 
published  three  times  a  week ;  and  it  was  not  until  eight}'  num- 
bers had  appeared,  and  its  success  was  complete,  that  Addison 
returned  to  London,  became  a  contributor,  and  was  drawn  by 
Steele  into  a  form  of  writing  that  brought  all  his  powers  into 
use.  Steele  closed  the  "Tatler"  at  No.  271,  on  the  2d  of 
January,  1711,  and  it  was  re-issued  in  four  volumes. 

On  the  1st  of  March  appeared  the  first  number  of  its  suc- 
cessor, the  '^  Spectator,"  which  excluded  politics,  and,  like  the 
'*  Tatler,"  was  Steele's  paper,  but  in  which  he  had,  from  the 
first,  Addison's  co-operation.  The  "  Spectator  "  was  published 
daily,  and  its  price  was  a  pennj^  until  the  Ist  of  August, 
1712,  when  a  halfpenny  stamp  duty  killed  many  journals.  It 
reduced  the  sale  of  the  ^'  Spectator,"  which  then  had  its  price 
raised  to  twopence.  Steele  and  Addison's  ^^  Spectator  "  ended 
at  No.  555,  Dec.  6,  1712.  The  other  numbers,  to  635  (June 
18  to  Dec.  20,  1714),  forming  afterwards  the  eighth  volume, 
represent  Addison's  unsuccessful  attempt  to  revive  it,  about  a 
year  and  a  half  after  it  had  ceased  to  appear.  Steele's  hearty 
interest  in  men  and  women  gave  life  to  his  essays.  He  ap- 
proached even  literature  on  the  side  of  human  fellowship; 
talked  of  plan's  with  strong  personal  regard  for  the  plaj'crs ; 
and  had,  like  Addison,  depths  of  religious  earnestness  that 
gave  a  high  aim  to  his  work.  He  sought  to  turn  the  current 
of  opinion  against  duelling.  Some  of  his  lightest  papers  were 
in  accordance  with  his  constant  endeavor  to  correct  the  false 
tone  of  society  that  made  it  fashionable  to  speak  with  contempt 
of  marriage*  No  man  labored  more  seriously  to  establish  the 
true  influence  of  woman  in  society.  Addison's  delicate  humor, 
and  fine  critical  perception,  produced  essays  with  another  kind 
of  charm.  The  Saturday  papers  in  the  '^  Spectator,"  which 
many  would  read  on  Sunday,  were,  as  a  rule,  on  subjects  that 
would  harmonize  with  thought  on  sacred  subjects,  and  the 
series  of  eighteen  papers  in  which  Addison  brought  Milton  into 
flusbion,  by  his  criticism  of  '^  Paradise  Lost,"  begun  on  Sat- 
mday,  Jan.  5, 1712,  were  the  Spectators  for  the  first  eighteen 
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Saturdays  of  1719.     Eleven  essays  on  the  pleaBiires  of  Imagi- 

^  nation  (Nos.  411-421)  were  another  important   series  of  bis, 

appearing  every  day,  from  June  21  to  JuJy  3,  1712.    To  Uie 

sketches  of  Sir  I^ger  de  Covcrlcy  and  other  mcmben  of  the 

.  Spectator  Club  both  friends  contributed,  but   they  oired  most 

a  the  fine  humor  of  Addison. 

7H,  Steele  sat  as  M.P.  for  Stockbridge,  in  Dorset.     He 
I  j)nt  forth  a  pamphlet  which  ia  describe*!  by  its  long  title :  '•  The 
VCriBiB ;  or,  a  Discourse  Representing,  from  the  most  AutheoUdc 
I'Becords,  the  just  Causes  of  the  late  Happj-  Revolution  :  and  the 
[  aeveral  Settlements  of  the  Crowns  of  England  and  Scotland  on 
her  Majesty ;  and  on  the  Demise  of  hor  Majesty  without  Ii 
upon  the  most   Illustrious    Princess  Sophia.  .  .   .  With 
Seasonable  Remarks  on  the  Danger  of  a  Popish   Sncceasor. 
The  Qneen,  in  her  speech  on  opening  Parliament,  eald,  "  Tliem 
are  some  who  are  arrived  to  that  height  of  malice  as  to  insinuate 
that  the  Protestant  Succession  in  the  House  of  Hanovor  is  in 
danger  under  my  Government."     The    Lords,  mostly  Wliigs, 
Bummoned  before  them  the  printer  and  jHiblisber  of  "  The  Pub- 
lic Spirit  of  the  Whigs,"  and  committed  ihem  to  the  cusljidj 
[  of  the  Black  Rod.     Harley,  Lord  Oxford,  had  given  Swift 
t^ndred  pounds  for  writing  it,  but  now  alTocted  indignation. 
Pits  tone.      The   House   of  Commons,  mostly  Tory,   fell 
Steele  as  author  of  the  "Crisis"  and   of  a  pamphlet 
"  The  Englishman,"  being  the  close  (No.  nl)  of  the  paper 
called.     Steele  defended  himself  well,  but  he  was  expelled 
House  OD  the  I8tb  of  March,  1714,  by  a  majority  of  245  agaii 
152. 

The  accession  of  George  I.  brought  the  Whigs  again   ii 
power.      Steele  was    made    surt-eyor   of  the    r( 
Hampton  Court,  and  a  deputy-lieutenant  in  the 
the  Peace  for  Middlesex.     Tlirough  the  death  of  the  aov«i 
the  license  of  the  royal  company  at  Drury  Lane 
oewal.     Steele  was  applied  to :  hia  name  was,  at  their 
Inserted  in  the  patent  as  Governor  of  the  Company, 
,  kindly  relation  with  the  players,  he  began  to  receive  an  ii 
■  of  six  Imndred  a  year  from  the  theatrv.     He  was  relumed 
I  to  the  first  Parliament  of  George  I.,  as  member  tar 
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bridge  in  Yorkshire ;  and  in  April,  1715,  he  was  one  of  three 
deputy-lieutenants  who  were  knighted  upon  going  up  to  the 
king  with  an  address. 

In  this  year  Steele  published  a  translation  of  an  Italian  book 
on  ^^The  State  of  Roman  Catholic  Religion  throughout  the 
World,"  with  an  ironical  dedication  to  the  Pope.  At  Druiy 
Lane  he  produced  his  friend  Addison's  one  comedy,  ^^  The 
Drummer,"  written  some  years  before.  It  was  not  successful, 
and  is  noticeable  chiefly  as  another  illustration  of  the  religious 
feding  that  was  a  mainspring  of  the  Hterary  work  of  Steele  and 
'  Addison.  A  mock  ghost  of  a  drummer  brings  out  a  lively 
dread  of  the  supernatural  from  below  the  surface  of  a  fop  who 
sets  up  for  an  atheist.  Thou^  Addison  had  no  success  in 
oomedy,  his  fiimous  tragedy  of  ^^  Cato,"  first  performed  in 
1713,  had  great  immediate  popularity. 

Addison  died  in  1719,  aged  forty-seven;  and  his  friend 
Steele  survived  him. 

For  his  opposition  to  the  Peerage  Bill,  Steele's  patent  at 
Druiy  Lane  was  threatened  by  the  Government,  and  he  started 
a  pi^r  called  the  ^^  Theatre,"  continued  from  Jan.  2  to  April  5, 
1720,  to  protect  his  own  interests  and  those  of  the  stage. 
Steele's  patent  was  revoked,  whereby  he  was  deprived  of  his 
six  hundred  pounds  a  3'ear,  and  three  3'ears'  continuance  of 
that  income  after  his  death.  This  act  proceeded  chiefly  from 
the  ill  will  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  was  Lord  Chamber- 
lain. In  May,  1721,  Steele  was  restored  to  his  oflSce  by  the 
good  will  of  Robert  Walpole,  then  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury ; 
and  in  the  following  3'ear,  1722  —  the  year  of  the  death  of  his 
only  son,  Eugene — he  produced,  with  very  great  success,  his 
fourth  and  last  oomedy,  ^^The  Conscious  Lovers."  This  was 
founded  upon  Terence's  ^^Andria,"  designed,  Steele  said  in 
the  preface,  ^^to  be  an  innocent  performance,"  and  written 
chiefly  Ibr  the  sake  of  a  scene  in  the  fourth  Act,  in  which  the 
younger  Bevil  so  deals  with  a  challenge  from  a  friend  as  to 
etdbree  once  more  Steele's  doctrine  that  Christian  duty  rises 
fhr  above,  and  utterly  condemns,  the  point  of  honor  worshipped 
bj  the  duellists.  The  old  tenderness  of  Steele's  love  for  Addi- 
Moa  KpjpewP9i  also  this  year  in  a  letter  to  Coogreve,  prefijied 
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to  a  new  edition  of  Addison's  comedy  of  "The  Dnimmer." 
Steele  began  two  more  comedies,  "  The  Scliool  of  Action  "  and 
"The  Gentleman,"  but  his  health  failed.  He  withdrew  from 
London  to  the  West  of  England,  and  about  1726  settled  on  s 
mortgaged  estate  of  his,  at  Llangunnor,  near  Carmnrthen. 
There  he  was  at  home,  with  failing  health  and  struck  with 
palsj,  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  George  I.  One  who  knew 
him,  and  received  kindness  from  him  in  his  last  days,  said  of 
Steele,  "  I  was  told  he  retained  his  cheerful  sweetness  of 
temper  to  the  last,  and  would  often  be  carried  out  of  a  sum- 
mer's evening  where  the  country  lads  and  lasses  were  assembled 
at  their  rural  sports,  and  with  his  pencil  give  an  order  on  hia 
agent,  the  mercer,  for  a  new  gown  to  the  best  dancer,"  Steele 
died  on  the  1st  of  September,  1729,  having  sunived  Addison 
about  ten  years.  Steele  had  paid  every  creditor  before  liis 
death,  and  his  children  were  not  left  in  want.  Ue  had  been  a 
tender  husband,  a  good  father,  a  devoted  fiiend,  was  open  and 
kindly,  while  imprudently  generous  in  the  fellowship  of  men; 
and  taking  his  place  in  literature  with  a  high  sense  of  resjKinai- 
bility,  he  was  throughout  a  faithful  servant  of  God  and  tiia 
country. 

8.  One  of  thoflo  who,  in  1705,  publUhed  their  poema  on  Blenhtlm, 
was  John  Philips,  bom  December  30. 1878,  at  Bampton,  In  Oxfordshire, 
where  his  father,  Dr.  Stephen  Philips,  Archdeacon  ol  Salop,  waa  vicu. 
John  Philips,  of  delicate  conetitutioa  and  great  iweetnew  of  character, 
was  sent  from  home  education  to  Winchester  School,  where  lie  wa»  ex- 
cused much  roughness  of  school  discipline,  and  often  reail  Milton  is 
play-hours.  He  had  written  Imitations  of  Milton  before  lie  wai  wnl,  la 
18&1,  to  Christchnrcb,  Oxford.  There  hU  limple,  modest  cheerfulnsM^ 
and  hii  quick  wit,  surrounded  him  with  friends.  Milton  still  wu  hli 
favorite  study,  and  he  knew  Virgil  almost  by  heart.  He  Iracml  out 
Milton's  Imitations  of  the  classics,  and  himself  ImitaiM  the  blauk-vona 
of  his  master  poet.  He  was  destined  for  the  profession  of  meillcino,  and 
delighted  In  natural  science,  but  his  weak  health  made  him  unfit  for 
active  duty.  At  college  he  wrote  In  playful  mood,  to  sugigest  to  ■  eu*- 
less  friend  the  value  of  a  shilling  In  the  pocket, his  "Spleudid  Shilling," 
a  burlesque  poem  representing,  in  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  lines,  (ha 
corumonesl  images  In  high-sounding  Miltouic  versr.  In  Btjlo  i 
jecl  it  was  small  coin  glorified,  perhaps  thr  beat  piece  of  burloiqua ' 
Ing  In  our  literature.  This  was  read  in  manuicript,  pnilsMl,  O 
printed  without  authority,    It  gave  Philip*  a  reputation  for  wtt  i 
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he  came  to  London,  and  he  was  hospitably  received  into  the  house  of 
Henry  St.  John  (afterwards  Lord  Bolingbroke),  who  was  two  years  his 
junior.  St.  John  had  entered  Parliament  for  Wootton  Basset  in  1701, 
and  became  one  of  the  best  speakers  in  support  of  Robert  Harley. 
When  Halifax  and  Lord  Godolphin  set  Addison  writing  a  poem  upon 
Blenheim,  their  rivals,  Harley  and  St.  John,  asked  for  a  poem  on  the 
same  theme  from  John  Philips,  and  it  appeared  in  1706  as  '* Blenheim: 
a  Poem  inscribed  to  the  Right  Honorable  Robert  Harley,  Esq.,*'  a  strain 
of  blank-verse,  with  echoes  in  it  of  the  roll  of  Milton's  music.  In  the 
same  year  appeared  the  authorized  edition  of  **The  Splendid  Shilling: 
An  Imitation  of  Milton.  Now  First  Correctly  Published."  In  1706, 
John  Philips  published,  also  in  blank-verse,  at  a  time  when  the  ortho- 
dox measure  was  "  heroic  "  couplet,  his  carefully-written  poem  in  two 
books,  "  Cider."  This  is  a  good  example  of  a  form  of  poem  which  in 
modern  literature  had  its  origin  in  Virgil's  **  Greorgics,"  and  which  had 
been  especially  cultivated  in  Italy  by  Alamanni,  Rucellai,  Tansillo,  and 
others;  indeed,  Philips's  *' Cider"  was  presently  translated  into  Italian* 
John  Philips  was  preparing  to  rise  to  a  higher  strain,  and  attempt  a 
poem  on  **  The  Last  Day,"  when  his  health  entirely  failed,  and  in 
February,  1708,  he  died  of  consumption  in  his  mother's  house,  at  Here- 
ford, when  he  was  not  yet  thirty-three  years  old. 

9.  Ambrose  Philips,  bom  in  1671,  was  seventeen  years  older  than 
Pope.  He  was  of  a  good  Leicestershire  family,  and  educated  at  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge.  He  came  to  London,  was  a  zealous  Whig, 
and  published,  in  1700,  *'The  Life  of  John  Williams,  Archbishop  of 
York,"  celebrating  him  as  an  opponent  of  the  policy  of  Laud.  Ambrose 
Philips  became,  next  to  Steele,  Addison's  most  familiar  friend.  In 
1709,  when  his  ''Pastorals"  had  been  some  time  published,  he  was 
in  Copenhagen,  and  wrote  thence  to  the  Earl  of  Dorset  *'  A  Winter 
Piece,"  much  lauded  by  Addison  in  the  '*  Spectator."  Addison  was 
over-zealous  on  his  friend's  behalf,  and  greatly  magnified  in  the  '*  Spec- 
tator" Philips's  translation  of  Racine's  **  Andromaque,"  as  ''The  Dis- 
trest  Mother,"  acted  in  1711.  Pope's  "Pastorals"  were  four,  entitled 
"Spring,"  "Summer,"  "Autumn,"  "Winter,"  and  their  shepherds 
had  names  from  the  ancient  classics.  Ambrose  Philips,  in  his  six 
"Pastorals,"  included  Spenser's  "Shepherd's  Calendar"  among  his 
models,  and  had  among  his  shepherds  Lobbin,  Thenot,  Colinet,  Cuddy, 
and  HobbinoL    He  died  in  1749. 

^0.  Addison,  having  received  from  Oxford  a  poem  in  praise 
of  his  ^'  Rosamond,"  sought  out  the  author,  and  found  him  to 
be  Thomaa  Tiokell  (b.  1686,  d.  1740),  son  of  a  Cumberland 
clergyman,  and  undergraduate  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford. 
Tickell  thenceforth  became  Addison's  fHend  and  follower.  In 
1710  he  was  chosen  to  a  fellowship,  which  he  continued  to 
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I  hoklnntil  liis  marriage  in  1726.     Under  Adiliaon's  patronage,  lie 
early  took  part  in  political  affairs,  and  rose  to  be  Un<It'r- Secre- 
tary or  Stat*,  and  Secretarj-  to  the  Lords  Justices  of  Irclaiiil. 
He  19  moat  frequently  mentioned  now  on  account  of  the  part  lie 
played,  consciously  and  unconsciously',  in  disturbing  the  fiicni 
relations  of  Addison  and  Pope.     In  1713,  Tickell  w]^>t« 
Steele's  paper,  the  "  Guardian,"  a  aeries  of  five  cf«a^-s 
pastoral  poetrj\  whicli  led  up  to  a  glorification  of  Aildii 
friend,  Ambrose  Plulii>8;  the  lost  essay,  on  tlie  17ih  of  Api 
ending  with  Ihc  dictum  that  Theocritus  "  left  his  dominions 
Virgil,  Virgil  left  his  to  liis  son  Si>enser.  and  Sjwnser  was 
oeeded  by  his  eldest-born,  Philips."    Of  Pojio's  pastorals  1 
was  onlj'  implied  condemnation.     Pope  resented  this,  and, 
Tickell  was  Addison's  retainer,  Poijc   would   rightly  bcIU 
Addison  pri^'y  to  the   slight  thus  put  upon   him.     lie  took 
prompt  revenge  cleverly  in    the   "Guardian"   for  April  27 
(No,  40),  with  an  essay  professing  to  Im;  one  moi-c  of  the 
series.    This  essay  proceeded  to  compare  Pojw  and  Philiiis, 
and  did  so  with  ironical  praise  of  all  that  Po])e  thought  worst 
in  Philips,  and  ironical  eondemnation  of  liimsi-lf  in  company 
I  with  Vii^il.     But  a  worse  disturhance  came  aftciwards, 

715,  in  the  same  week  in  which  oppeare<l  the  first  voUinui 

FPojie's  translation  of  the  "Iliad,"  Touson  published, 

16  jtaniphlet,  "  The  First  Book  of  Homer's  Iliad.     1 

lated  by  Mr.  Tickell."     It  hail  tills  noUtlcation:     "T 

Header.      I  must  inlunn  the  reader,  that,  n'hen  I  Itcgan 

Firat  Book,   1  bod  some   thoughts  of  translating  the  wli 

•  Iliad ; '   but  had  the   jileasure  of  being  diverted  fh)Ui   that 

design  by  finding  the  work  was  fallen  into  a  much  abler  hand. 

1  I  would  not,  therefore,  be   lliougbt  to  have  any  olhor  view 

■  in  publishing  this  small   s]K'i'imen  of  Homer's  'Iliad,'  than 

Ito  besjieak,  if  possible,  the  favonrof  the  piibliek  to  a  transia* 

Ition  of  Homer's  '  Odysscis.'  wherein  1  ha\o  alreadj-  made  soriio 

I  prepress."     In  spite  of  this  courl^^'ouH  note,  I'o]>o  resintol  the 

I  rivalry,  ascribed  it  to  Addison,  who  was  supposed  to  hovn  pol- 

Pished  Tickell's  verse,  and  who  took  i>art  in  tlie  inevitable  drai 

ing  of  comparisons.     Of  talk  at  Itutlon'ii,  when  llie  flntt  ^'uli 

Of  Poite's  "Iliad"  was  neni^ay  told  Popi',  "Mr.  Add 
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says  that  your  translation  and  Tickeirs  arc  both  well  done,  but 
that  the  latter  has  more  of  Homer."  Pojw  now  expressed  his 
annoyance  in  that  satire  which  laj's  a  bitter  emphasis  on  the 
defects  of  Addison, 

"  Wlio,  if  two  wits  on  rival  themes  contest, 
Approves  of  each,  but  likes  the  worst  the  best," 

but  not  without  generous  recognition  of  his  worth  as  one 

'*  Blest  with  each  talent  and  each  art  to  please. 
And  bom  to  write,  converse,  and  live  with  ease." 

This  piece  of  satire  was  first  printed  in  1723,  then  among 
Pope's  "  Miscellanies,*'  in  1727,  and  finally  incorporated  in  the 
Epistle  to  Arbuthnot,  in  1735.  Addison  was  so  free  from  un- 
generous feeling  in  this  matter,  that  he  went  very  much  out  of 
his  wa^',  in  the  "  Frceholder  "  for  Maj*  7,  1716,  to  say,  that,  as 
the  illiterate  could  judge  of  "Virgil"  from  Dr3'den*8  transla- 
tion, "  those  parts  of  Homer  which  have  already  been  published 
b}'  Mr.  Pope  give  us  reason  to  think  that  the  '  Iliad  *  will  ai>- 
pear  in  English  with  as  little  disadvantage  to  that  immortal 
poem."  Among  Tickell's  original  ]K)ems  are  ''The  Prospect 
of  Peace,"  ''  The  Royal  Progress,"  ''  Kensington  Gaidcu," 
and  "Oxford." 

11.  Nicholas  Rowe  (b.  1073,  d.  1718),  son  of  a  scrgeant-at-Iaw,  was 
bred  to  the  law,  but,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  turned  to  literature. 
He  produced  several  plays — "The  Ambitious  Stepmother,"  in  1700; 
"  Tamerlane,"  in  1702;  "  The  Fair  Penitent,"  in  1703;  **  The  Biter,"  an 
unsuccessful  comedy,  in  1705;  "Ulysses,"  in  1706;  and,  in  1708,  "The 
Royal  Convert;"  afterwards,  "Jane  Shore  "  1713,  the  best  of  his  trage- 
dies; and  "Lady  Jane  Gray,"  1715.  Kowe  had  a  reverence  for  Shake- 
speare, and  was  the  first  editor  of  his  works.  After  the  four  folio 
editions  of  Shakespeare's  Tragedies,  Comedies,  and  Uistories,  in  1023, 
10:52,  1003,  and  1085,  came,  in  1709-10,  in  seven  volumes,  "The  Works 
of  William  Shakespeare;  Revised  and  Corrected,  with  an  Account  of 
his  Life  and  Writings,  by  Nicholas  Rowe."  Rowe's  "Life  of  Shake- 
speare "  preserves  to  us  the  traditions  current  in  Rowe's  time.  Upon 
the  death  of  Nahum  Tate,  in  1715,  Nicholas  Rowe  succeeded  him  as 
poet-laureate,  and  held  that  office  in  the  reign  of  George  I.,  when  ho 
finished  his  translation  of  Lucan's  "  Pharsalia." 

12.  Susanna  Centlivre  (b.  about  1007,  d.  1723)  was  the  daughter  of 
a  Mr.  Freeman,  of  Holbeach,  in  Lincolnshire,  who  was  ruined  by  resist- 
ance to  the  Stuarts.  She  was  married  at  sixteen  to  a  husband  who  died 
in  a  twelvemonth,  then  to  an  officer,  who,  after  eighteen  months,  was 
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killed  in  a  duel;  then  she  supported  herself  by  writing  plays  and  by 
acting.  As  actress  she  fascinated  Mr.  Joseph  Centlivre,  the  queen's 
head  cook,  who  married  and  survived  her.  She  wrote,  between  1700 
and  1721,  nineteen  lively  plays,  with  good  plots  and  frequent  expression 
of  her  political  feeling  as  a  hearty  Whig.  The  most  successful  of  her 
plays  were  "The  Busy-Body"  (1709),  "The  Wonder"  (1713),  and  "A 
Bold  Stroke  for  a  Wife"  (1718). 

13.  John  Hughes  (b.  1677,  d.  1720)  was  educated  at  a  Dissenter's 
College  in  London;  wrote  a  poem  in  1697  on  "The  Triumph  of  Peace, 
occasioned  by  the  Peace  of  Ryswick,"  and  afterwards  several  odes, 
papers  in  the  "Tatler"  and  in  the  "Spectator,"  translations  from 
Fontenelle,  and  several  plays.  He  had  a  situation  in  the  Ordnance 
Ofl5ce;  was  made  afterwards,  by  Lord-Chancellor  Cowper,  Secretary  to 
the  Commissions  of  the  Peace ;  and  died  of  consumption  on  the  first 
night  of  his  most  successful  play,  "  The  Siege  of  Damascus." 

14.  John  Arbuthnot  (b.  about  1675,  d.  1735)  was  the  son 
of  a  Scotch  Episcopal  clerg3Tiian.  The  Revolution  having 
deprived  the  father  of  church  preferment,  the  son,  M.D.  of 
Aberdeen,  came  to  London,  and  taught  mathematics  for  a 
living.  He  obtained  notice  in  1695,  by  "An  Examination  of 
Dr.  Woodward's  Account  of  the  Deluge ;  *'  was  witt}^  learned, 
and  a  good  talker,  and  was  rising  into  medical  practice.  About 
1704,  he  chanced  to  be  at  Epsom  when  Prince  George  was  in 
sudden  need  of  medical  attendance,  was  called  in,  treated  him 
successful!}',  and  became  his  regular  ph^'sician.  In  1709  he 
wiis  made  also  Physician  in  Ordinar}'  to  the  Queen,  and  Fellow 
of  the  College  of  Physicians.  Already'  he  was  F.R.S.,  and  a 
friend  also  of  the  wits  and  poets.  In  1712  he  wrote  one  of  the 
cleverest  of  English  political  satires,  "  Law  is  a  Bottomless 
Pit ;  or,  the  Ilistorj*  of  John  Bull,'*  after  the  fashion  of  Swift's 
"Tale  of  a  Tub,*'  an  allegory  on  the  political  disputes  associ- 
ated with  the  French  War  to  its  close  in  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht. 
In  1714  he  amused  himself  with  Pope,  Swifl,  Gay,  Parnell, 
as  members  of  a  Scribbler's  Club,  and  began  with  Pope  and 
Swift  a  satire,  after  the  manner  of  Cervantes,  upon  the  abuse 
of  human  learning.  They  produced  only  Book  I.  of  the 
"  Memoirs  of  the  Extraordinary  Life,  Works,  and  Discoveries 
of  Martinus  Scriblerus."  On  the  death  of  Queen  Anne, 
Arbuthnot  was  deprived  of  his  post  and  of  his  official  resi- 
dence at  St.  James's. 
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15.  Thomas  Pamell,  bom  in  Dublin  in  1670,  and  M.A.  of  Trinity 
College  there,  took  deacon's  orders  in  1700,  and  in  1705  was  made  Arch- 
deacon of  Clogher.  He  married,  was  intimate  with  the  wits  of  Queen 
Anne's  time,  and  towards  the  end  of  her  reign  went  over  to  the  Tories. 
The  queen's  death  destroyed  his  hope  of  advancement  by  the  change. 
Pamell  obtained  a  prebend  through  the  influence  of  Swift,  and  in  1716 
was  vicar  of  Finglass.  He  died  in  1718,  aged  thirty-nine,  and  his 
friend  Pope  published,  in  1722,  a  collected  edition  of  his  poems.  The 
best  of  them  was  '*  The  Hermit,"  modernized  from  an  old  moral  tale. 

16.  Lewis  Theobald,  son  of  an  attorne}*,  at  Sittingbourne, 
in  Kent,  and  bred  to  the  law,  published,  in  1714,  a  translation 
of  the  '*  Eleetra  *'  of  Sophocles ;  and  produced  in  the  following 
year  an  acted  traged}',  the  "  Persian  Princess,"  written  before 
he  was  nineteen.  His  '*  Perfidious  Brother,"  acted  in  1716,  was 
on  the  model  of  Otway's  "Orphan."  In  1715  he  published 
translations  of  the  "  CEdipus"  of  Sophocles,  and  versions  from 
Aristophanes  of  "Plutus"  and  '^The  Clouds."  To  these  he 
had  added  opera  and  melodrama;  in  1725  the  pantomime  of 
"Harlequin  a  Sorcerer;"  and  in  1726  a  pamphlet,  called 
*'  Shakespeare  Restored ;  or,  a  Specimen  of  the  many  Errora 
committed  as  well  as  unamended  b}'  Mr.  Pope  in  his  late 
Edition  of  this  Poet."  Theobald  understood  Shakespeare 
better  than  Pope  did,  and  lived  to  show  it ;  but  this  did  not 
lessen  the  annoyance  of  his  attack,  and,  fresh  from  the  smart 
of  it,  Pope  made  Theobald  the  hero  of  his  "Dunciad."  In 
1727  Theobald  gave  work  to  the  critics  b}'  producing  at  Drury 
Lane,  as  a  pla}'  of  Shakespeare's,  "The  Double  Falsehood; 
or,  the  Disti*est  Lovers."  He  made  good  his  claim  to  criticise 
Pope's  "  Shakespeare,"  by  producing,  in  1733,  his  own  edition 
of  Shakespeare,  in  seven  volumes.  The  literary  controversy 
had  brought  Shakespeare  into  notice.  Pope  had  replied  to 
Theobald's  strictures  in  a  second  edition  of  his  own  "  Shake- 
speare," in  1728;  but  Tlieobald's  edition,  in  1733,  destroyed 
Pope's,  and  about  tliirteen  thousand  copies  of  it  were  sold. 
Theobald  died  in  1744. 

CoUey  Cibber  (b.  1671,  d.  1757)  was  the  son  of  Caius 
Gabriel  Cibber,  a  sculptor  from  Holstein,  sculptor  of  the  bass- 
relief  on  the  Monument  by  which  the  fire  of  London  was  com- 
memorated.   After  education  at  Grantham  Free  School,  Colley 
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libber  took  to  the  stage  within  a  jcar  afler  the  Rei'olulion :  first 

hia  senicoa  as  an  actor  for  the  privilege  of  seeing  jilaya, 

then  rising  gi-adually  to  twenty  shilUngs  a  week,  ami  marrying 

upoa  that,  witli  twenty  pounds  n  year  fiYini   liis   nithcr.     His 

fii-st  play,  "Love's  Ijist  Shift,"  had  not  much  advnnewl  liim 

an  actor;  but  when  Vanbnigh,  in  1G!I7,  made  liis  play  of 

The  Relapse"  a  sequel  to  Gibber's  first  i>!ny,  he  wmireil 

Jibber  as  actor  of  its  leading  part,  Sir  Novelty  Kashion,  newly 

^aled  Lord  Fopjnngton.     From  this  time  to  Iho  cimI  of  hia 

life.  Gibber  stood  at  tlie  head  of  Knglish  comedians  in 

;at  i)erioiI.      Among    his   next  plays  were   "Tlie  Gai-elcss 

lusband  "  and  "  The  NonjiiTOr."    He  continued  to  write  new 

lays  and  to  alter  old  ones,  and  became  distinguished  as  one  at 

!ic  liveliest  men  of  his  age.     In  1730  he  became  |ioi'l- Ion  rente, 

and  retired  flom   the   stage.     Having  olfended  ro|(c,  he  was 

most  absunlly  made  the  hero  of  the  •■  Duncind  "  iii  its  second 

form ;  and  when  more  than  seventy  years  old.  he  had.  to  an 

'•Aix»Iogy  for  his  Life,"  published  in  ITJO,  refeiTod  to  Pope's 

hostility,  of  which  the  source  lay  dceiior  than  he  understood. 

He  took  his  place  in  the  "Dnnciad"  goo<l-hnmoredly ;   jMib*  \ 

lished  "A  LHlor  to  Mr.  Pope.  Inquiring  into  the  Motives  thl 

might  Induce  him  in  his  Satirical  Works  to  be  bo  Krc<[uent| 

Fond  of  Mr,  Cibber'a   Name;"   and  then  "Another  Oc( 

■ional  Letter  from  Mr.  Cihlwr  to  Mr.  I'oiie,  wherein  tlio  Nd 

iero's  I'i'eferment  to  hia  Throne  in  the  '  Duiiciad ' 

he  accepted,  and  tlie  Autlior  of  that  Poem  his  moi 

Claim  to  it  assertctl ;   witli  an  Kxiwatulatory  AddivsB  to  I 

Hev.   Mr.  W.  W n,   AuUior    of   tlie   New    PrcfocB, 

Adviser  in  the  Curious  Improvements  in  that  Satire-"    Tboni 
(?ollfy  Cihlwr  had  glien   up  acting,  he  occasionally  plnjn 
fo|i8  and  feelite  old  men  for  finy  ]>oundB  a  niglit.     In  17-12  i 
))lnyc<l,   at  tlie  age  of  Bcvcnty-four,   Pandulph,   in  his  ua^ 
version  of  SlinkcsiH'are's  "  King  John  "  as  "  Pai>al  Tyranny*! 

17.  John  Gay  was  of  Poi>e'8  age.  Inirn  near  Hai-nstuplc,  f 
1G>4K,  and  cdiicutt'd  in  that  town  hefon!  ho  wtis  sent  to  IxHuld 
as  apprentice  to  n  silk-mercer.  In  171*2  )ic  iinssttl  from  bchUi 
tlte  counter  into  tlie  eonice  of  the  Diteliesn  of  Monmoulb,  u 
her  secrclaiy ;  and  in  1713  he  published  his  Srst  poem,  "  Kural 
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Sports,"  a  Georgic,  with  a  dedication  to  Pope.  Thenceforth 
Pope  and  Gaj'  were  friends ;  and  to  his  new  friend,  who  had 
begun  his  career  in  verse  with  rural  themes,  Pope,  with  Tickell's 
trumpeting  of  Ambrose  Philips  fresh  in  his  cars,  suggested  the 
writing  of  a  set  of  pastorals  that  should  caricature  Philips' 3 
lauded  rusticity.  This  was  the  origin  of  Gay's  six  jmstorals 
called  ''The  Shepheixl's  AVeek,"  published  in  1714,  with  a 
pi-oem  in  prose  to  the  reader,  and  a  prologue  in  verse  to  Boling- 
broke.  But  though  the  proem  burlesqued  Philips,  and  the 
purpose  of  censui-e  and  caricature  was  evident  enough,  3'et 
simple  speech  is  better  than  the  false  classicism  that  condemned 
it ;  and  Ga}',  being  much  more  of  a  poet  than  Ambrose  Philips, 
and  in  himself,  as  Pope  said,  "  a  natural  man,  without  design, 
who  spoke  what  he  thought,"  "  The  Shepherd's  AVeek  "  made 
its  own  mark  as  pastoral  poetr}',  and,  in  spite  of  its  Cloddipole 
and  Hobnelia,  b}-  its  own  merit  went  far  to  disprove  its  case. 
At  the  end  of  Queen  Anne's  reign  Gay  went  to  the  court  of 
Hanover,  as  secretary  to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon.  He  made  the 
great  success  of  his  life  just  after  the  accession  of  Geoi'ge  II. 
with  "  The  Beggar's  Oi)era."  The  publication  of  his  "  Poems  " 
in  two  volumes  by  subscription  in  1720  had  produced  him  a 
thousand  pounds.  l\\  1726  he  published  his  "  Fables,"  with  a 
dedication  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  for  whom  they  professed 
to  be  written.  In  Januarj-,  1728,  his  ''Beggar's  Opera," 
written  on  Swift's  suggestion,  with  Newgate  characters  to 
caricature  Italian  opera,  was  produced  with  wonderful  success. 
Gay  was  a  bright,  natural  ixxxt.  Captain  Macheath,  Polly,  and 
Lucy  were  for  the  public  a  welcome  escape  from  the  conven* 
tional,  and  Gay's  profits  from  his  author's  rights  came  to  seven 
hundiXKl  i)ounds.  The  Court  considered  itself  satirized.  The 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  thought  that  robbery  was  recom- 
mended. The  performance  of  a  sequel,  "Polly,"  was  there- 
fore interdicted.  But  Gay  got  all  the  more  from  lils  bookseller 
for  the  publishing  of  "Polly,"  and  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Queensberry  took  care  of  him  until  his  death  in  1732,  when  he 
left  six  thousand  pounds  to  his  sisters. 

1&  Alexander  Pope  was  bom  in  Lombard  Street,  May 
21  Or  22,  1688.     He  was  the  only  child  of  lloman  Catholic 
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His  father  was  a  linen-draper,  wUo  retired  Qom  bu^rJ 
$  about  the  time  of  Lis  son's  birlli,  and  presently  went  to^ 
lire  at  Binlield,  about  nine  miles  from  Windsor,  ou  the  border 
of  the  forest.     Sickly  and  frail  fVom  birth.  Pope  got  inetruction 
at  home  from  a  family  priest  named  Banister,  was  sent  for  ft 
short  time  to  school  at  Twjford,  then  to  London,  where  he  C' 
trivetl  to  see  Drjden,  who  had  interest  for  liim  Iroth  as  |X)et  ant 
ae  Roman  Catholic.     Pope,  still  a  boy,  went  home  to  BinHeMj 
studied  in  bis  own  way,  and  tried  his  skill  in  verse  upon  Im 
lations  and  imitations  of  Latin  and  English  jx>cts  — 
them  done,  he   said,  at   fourteen   or  fifteen  years   c 
popularity  of  Dryden's  "  Fables  "  also  causetl  him  to  trj",  ifl 
Dryden's  manner,  adaptations  of  Chaucer.      At  the   age  < 
sixteen,  in  1704,  Pope  wrote  his  "Pastorals;"  hut  as  th«3 
were  not  printed  uutil  he  was  twenty-one,  they  had,  of  c 
the  benefit  of  later  revision.    This  was  the  case  with  all  juve- 
nile work  of  the   poet,  who  wrote  of  himself  ("Epistle  to 
I  Arbuthnot") : 

"  As  yel  a  cliild,  nor  yet  a  fiHil  to  fame, 
I  lisped  in  numbers,  for  the  numbere  en 
'  Pope  first  appeared  as  a  iwet  at  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
Tonson's  "  Poetical  Miscellanies,"  of  which  the  series  ! 
been  begun  by  Drjdcn,  and  a  foimcr  volume  had  contatne 
the  first  published  writing  of  Addison.  The  sixth  part,  isauaj 
in  1700,  opened  with  the  "Pastorals"  of  Ambrose  Philips,  avi 
closed  with  "  Pastorals  "  by  Sir.  Alexander  I'ope.  It  i»nlnim 
also,  Pope's  "January  and  May,"  from  Chaucer's  "  Merchant**? 
STale,"  and  Pope's  "  Kpisode  of  Sarpcdon,"  translatetl  fWim  tlie 
^weinii  and  Sixteenth  Books  of  Homer's  Iliad,  with  two  ixtcma 
1  praise  of  Pope's  "  Pastorals,"  one  of  Ihcm  by  Wycherley. 

'Spectator"  for  May  15.  1711,  appeared  the  advei 
iscmeut,  "  This  day  is  published  '  An  Essay  on  Critldsi 
?rint«d  for  W.   l«wis,  in   Russell  Street,   Covent  (lanlcn.^ 
Lewis  was  a  Boinan  Catholic  liookseller.     Published  in  ITtq 
tlio  "Essay"  had  Itccn  written  as  cariy  as  in  1709.    It  n 
writing  about  writing,  in  the  fashion  of  Uie  day.     Young  1 
was   following   the   lead   of  Boileau.      But   tlio   "£asay  i 
Criticism,"  tliougb  suggested  by  "L'Ai't  Poitique," 
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work  of  a  fresh  mind,  with  native  vigor  of  its  own ;  and  Pope 
surpassed  all  preceding  attempts  to  write  couplets  that  packed 
thought,  with  biilliant  effect  of  antithesis  and  shrewd  aptness 
of  word,  within  the  compass  of  a  line  or  couplet.  Almost  every 
truth  is  associated,  in  a  thoughtful  mind,  with  considerations 
modifying  any  one  abrupt  expression  of  it ;  therefore,  whoever 
seeks  to  express  thought  by  a  succession  of  bnght  flashes  of 
speech  must  frequently  say  more  or  less  than  he  means.  For 
many  of  us,  even  now,  the  unaffected  style  of  a  true  thinker  is 
like  the  da3'light  that  we  work  in  and  don't  sta}'  to  praise. 
Yet  Pope,  while  perfecting  an  artificial  style,  was  in  his  own 
way  very  much  in  earnest.  In  his  "Essa}'  on  Criticism,** 
while  he  followed  the  lead  of  Boileau  in  setting  up  for  models 
the  Latin  writers  of  the  Augustan  time  as  the  true  artists  who 
formed  their  style  on  nature,  he  dwells  more  than  Boileau 
dwells  on  the  fact  that  nature  is  ^^  at  once  the  source,  and  end, 
and  test  of  art.*'  The  spirit  of  the  "  Essay  on  Criticism  "  is, 
as  a  whole,  thoroughly  generous.     Poi>e  saw  no  critic  in 

"  The  bookful  blockhead  ignorantly  read, 
With  loads  of  learned  lumber  iu  his  head.'' 

He  knew  the  weak  side  of  the  legislation  upon  literature  that 

had  its  source  in  Paris,  for  critic-learning  flourished  most  in 

France : 

"  The  Rules  a  nation  bom  to  serve  obeys ; 
And  Boileau  still,  in  right  of  Horace,  sways." 

In  Pope's  ideal  critic, 

"  (xood-nature  and  good-sense  must  ever  join : 
To  err  is  human;  to  forgive,  divine." 

There  was  no  ill-nature  in  the  poem,  unless  it  were  ill-nature 
to  pair  in  a  line  Blackmore  and  Melbourne  for  their  attacks  on 
Dr^'den,  and  laugh  at  Dennis,  who,  with  real  merit,  rather  too 
much  assumed  the  god,  and  was,  in  politics,  intolerant  of  that 
which  was  to  Pope  most  sacred.  The  wise,  he  said,  can  bear 
to  be  told  their  faults : 

'*  But  Appius  reddens  at  each  word  you  speak, 
And  stares,  tremendous,  with  a  threatening  eye, 
Like  some  fierce  tyrant  iu  old  tapestry." 
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lis  hail  iH'oducal  ii  play  of  "  Appius  and 
yas  a  cbaiiicteristic.  "  He  staits,  stnrps. 
touihI  him  at  every  jerk  of  lib  person  foiivaitl,"  said  Stoele 
niul  he  had  an  atfcctioii  in  hi»  writing  for  the  word  '■ 
mendous,"  that  beeame  a  joke  against  him.  Pope  cont 
Uted  to  the  "Siwctator"  for  May  U,  1712  (No.  378), 
"Mesaiah:  a  Sacred  Eclogiie.  in  Imitation  of  Virgil's  ' 
lio.'  "  Tlic  fourth  eclogue  of  Vii^gil,  predicting  the  birth 
wonilerful  boy  while  I'ollio  is  consul,  and  Baid  by  ^'irgil  to  have 
been  founded  on  Sibylline  verses,  has  a  parallelism  with  parts 
of  Isaiah,  wlueli  Pope  Ibei-cfoi-e  rormed  into  a  Virgilian  eeli^ue.. 
The  arttficinl  gaiilening  of  tlie  time  iiail  its  match  in  the  oi 
nnmental  cnllivation  of  tlie  fields  of  poetry.  But  there 
elevation  in  Poi>e'a  "  Mcssiali,"  though  it  docs  write  "  dewy' 
nectar"  where  Isaiah  had  written  "  rigiiteousncse,"  and  refine 
s)icei>  into  the  "fleecy  care."  Poijo  coiitributoil  also  to  tlio 
"S])cctator"  of  Nov.  4,  1712,  a  short  letter  with  some  linca, 
on  "  Cephaliis  and  Procris,"  and  another  letter  ii|x>n  tlti 
I>eror  Adrian's  lines  liegiiining,  "  Animtila,  vagiila,  blandula, 
to  the  "  Sjwctator  "  of  Nov.  10.  Out  of  this  eorrcsiMJndeni 
eame,  by  Steele's  su^cslion,  Pojki's  jKtem  called  "  The  Dy 
Christian  lu  his  Soul." 

Ill  17ia,  Bcrnanl  Lintot,  the  publisher,  imitated  Tonson  bj 
]>rodncing  a  volnmc  of  >•  Miscellaneous  Poems  and  Tram 
lions."  Po^xi  may  liavo  been  its  editor.  It  contained  tt 
lions  of  his  from  Statins  and  0\  id,  witli  smaller  original  pii 
and  "  The  Ra|>o  of  tlie  I»ck  "  in  its  first  fonn,  in  two  liookB. 
"  The  RaiH!  ol"  Uie  Lock  "  arose  out  of  a  snggcstion  madu  to 
Poi>c  by  his  friend,  Mr.  Cnryll,  that  a  ftimily  qnaiTcl  aiVing  out 
of  the  lilx'rty  taken  by  Loiil  IVtro,  age<l  twenty,  in  entling  off 
a  lock  of  the  hair  of  Miss  Arabella  Fermur,  daughter  of  Mr. 
Ferraor,  of  Tusmore,  might  be  maile  the  subject  of  a  pln^  fill 
l)oei»  tliat  perhaps  would  restore  jieace. 
BHlii'c  on  tlie  vanities  of  fasliioiiablu  life 
could  cnlargi!  into  mock-he 
lively  aiKl  slight  enough  to  b' 
rending  of  a  Ficnth  story, 
Abhu  VUlors,  which  talked  i 
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of  spirits  of  the  four  elements,  —  sjipbs,  gnomes,  njTnphs,  and 
salamanders,  —  suggested  to  bim  what  he  called  a  Kosicrueian 
machinery  of  sylphs  in  place  of  the  interposition  of  heathen 
gods  and  goddesses.  Addison  told  Voi^  that  his  [xx^m,  as  it 
stood  in  Lintot's  ''  Miscellany  "  in  1712,  was  '*  menim  sal,"  a 
delicious  little  thing,  that  he  would  not  be  likely  to  improve ; 
and  Pope,  then  irritable  towards  Addison,  ascribed  honest  and 
natural  advice  to  a  mean  motive.  In  1714  Pope  reproduced 
*' The  Rape  of  the  Lock,"  as  ''an  Heroi-Comical  Poem  in  Five 
Cantos,"  separately  published.  Lintot  paid  seven  pounds  for 
the  original  two  cantos,  and  fifteen  ix>unds  for  the  enlarged 
poem.  Success  was  immediate.  The  poem  went  through 
three  editions  in  the  3'ear.  In  some  sense  inspired  by  Boileau's 
''Lutrin,"  as  the  "Essay  on  Criticism"  was  inspiretl  b}' 
"  L'Art  Poetique,"  "  The  Rape  of  the  Lock  "  was  a  iK)em 
that  surpassed  all  former  writing  of  the  kind.  The  fairy 
machinery  was  handled  daintily ;  the  style  suited  the  theme. 
As  in  the  '*  Essay  on  Criticism,"  there  was  a  predominant 
good  humor ;  and  substance  was  given  to  the  work  by  under- 
lying English  seriousness,  that  makes  the  whole  a  lesson  summed 
up  by  Clarissa's  s^xiech,  in  the  fiHh  canto,  which  has  for  its 
closing  lines : 

"  good  humor  can  prevail 

When  airs,  and  flights,  and  screams,  and  scolding  fail. 

Beauties  in  vain  their  pretty  eyes  may  roll ; 

Charms  strike  the  siglit,  but  merit  wins  the  soul." 

There  is  more  than  idling  in  such  lines  as  those  which  repre- 
sent the  ladj^'s  toilet-table  as  an  altar,  the  toilet  itself  as  a  reli- 
gious rite ;  and  place  the  lady's  Bibles  by  her  looking-glass, 
among  puffs,  powdei*s,  patches,  and  billets-doux. 

Poise's  literary  life  falls  into  tliree  periods,  corresponding  t5 
three  reigns.  Under  Queen  Anne  he  produced  his  own  earher 
poetr}' ;  under  Geoi^e  I.  ho  was  translator  of  Homer,  and  edit- 
or of  Shakespeare ;  and  the  later  period  of  his  own  verse  falls 
under  the  reign  of  George  II.  After  publishing,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1716,  his  version  of  Chaucer's  "House  of  Fame," 
Bernard  Lintot  published,  in  June  the  same  year,  the  first 
of  the  six  volumes  of  Pope's  *'  Iliad,"  containing  four  books 
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with  prefatorj-  matter.    A  volume  of  Uie  "  Iliad  "  appeand'4 
aiimiftlly  after  Uie  first  in  1715,  until  there  was  a  pause  in  1719, 
anil  in  1720  tlie  work  was  completed  by  tiie  issue  of  the  Hftb 
and  sixth  volumes.     Pope  was  paid  two  huTidred  pounda  a 
volume  by  his  publishers,  aud  six  hundred  and  sixty  copies  to 
supply  subscribers.     Pope's  friend,  Parnell,  wrote  the  Life  of 
Homer,  Broome  and  others  found  material  for  not£S ;  but  Pope, 
after  deducting  payment  for  aid,  must  have  received  at  least 
five  thousand  poimds  for  bis  translation  of  the  "  Iliad."     All 
his  original  work  in  Queen  Anne's  reign  liatl  not  brought  him 
a  hundred  pounds,  and  Drydcn  had  not  obtained  more  tluin 
twelve  hundred  jMunds  for  his  tiTinslation  of  Vit^U.      Pope   \ 
next  undeilook  to  supjily  Tonson  wiih  an  ajinotated  editioD  of 
Shaltcsijeare,  and  Lintot  with  a  translation  of  the  '*  Odj'sscy.'* 
For  each  there  was  to  be  a  subscription- list.     In  the  proposals  \ 
for  a  translation  of  tJic  "  Odyssej-,"  Pope  said  he  had  undtuv    \ 
taken  it,  but  that  the  subscription  was  also  for  two  nienda  who    | 
would  assist  him  in  bia  work.    These  were  Broome  and  Fciitoo.  j 
^fTlUIani  Brooms  hod  been  educated  at  Elon  as  a  foundaUoa  scholar,   J 
and  Ht  Cuinbridgc  by  the  Eubacriptfon  oC  Triends,  and  was  Vicar  of  Stui>-  I 
Bton  in  SiifTolk.    lie  had  a  tnm  for  verse,  and.  willi  repute  as  a  Gmlr  1 
scholar,  had  bt-gun  bla  litorary  life  by  taking  part  In  a  prose  traniUtlOQ  I 
u(  Uic  "Iliad,"      Introduced  \a  Pope  at  Sir  Juliu  Coltoo's,  In  ( 
bridgealiiro,  Broome  pleased  llie  poet,  and  w.is  employed  In  selectttiff  1 
csLracts  tor  notes  to  tUe  "UJad."     U|Kin  the  "  Odyaaey"  BrM>ma« 
a  cliiet  helper.     Ho  translated  eight  books,  —  lUo  second,  sixth,  eighth.  I 
ele»entn,  twetflL,  sixteenth,  eighteenth,  and  twenty-third,  and  compUsd  | 
nil  the  notes.    The  eleventh  and  Iwelfih  1>ookB  Ue  had  Iranalalcd  soi 
years  before,  for  his  divcrBion.     While  tUa   "Odyssey"  tranalallon  « 
in  progress,  Broome  wrote  of  Pope  lo  Feiilon,  "  bo  turns  ever;  tbliig  trtl 
iDuches  into  gold."    Wlien  it  was  ended,  he  obliged  PopR  liy  appandln| ' 
a  void,  in  which  he  clnirned  for  Idmscif  the  translation  of  only  tbrci 
bnoks,  and  (or  Feiitnn  only  two;  with  expectation  that  ihe  rest  of  Uieli] 
work  was  to  be  praised  as  Pope's  by  the  public,  and  Us  gtory  thou  claimed 
for  the  authors.     Uut  Broome's  relation  to  Popo  «ndeil  lu  just  dUe(ia>1 
lent;  and,  with  a  sense  of  fraud  u|ion  his  reputation,  he  wrato  o(  Fc^fl 
lo  fcnton  as  a  King  nf  Paniaasus,  who  held  "all  its  gold  and  >Uts 
mines  M  privileges  of  his  tiipromacy,  and  left  coarser  metals  to  tb*  'I 
pwMQn  of  the  soil,"     Broome  published  a  vohuno  of  MlscellanmasJ 
t^lUS  In  1127,  married  a  rich  widow,  and  became  LL.U,  at  tha  bcsla-1 
olug  ut  Ihe  reign  of  George   II.     He  lind  several  good   [iretcnncnti^    < 
and  di«d  iu  1745.    Elijah  F«n1^b|Ao,  after  a  Cambridge  oduBatlon, 
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had  been  usher  of  a  school  in  Surrey,  afterwards  master  of  the  school 
at  Sevenoaks;  secretary  to  Lord  Orrery,  and  tutor  to  his  son.  Lord 
Boyle;  had  published  verse  in  1709  and  1717;  and  in  1723,  while  at  work 
for  Pope,  produced  a  tragedy,  "  Mariamne."  He  also  edited  Waller, 
and  wrote  a  Life  of  Milton.  Fenton,  as  fellow-worker  on  the  "  Odyssey," 
translated  four  books,  —  the  first,  fourth,  nineteenth,  and  twentieth. 
Pope  translated  only  twelve  books,  and  his  knack  of  translating  Homer 
was  80  easily  caught,  that,  when  he  had  touched  over  the  work  of  his 
assistants,  few  readers  could  observe  m  the  "Odyssey"  a  difference 
between  the  books  translated  by  him  and  those  done  by  his  colleagues, 
Broome  and  Fenton.  Pope^s  reputation  made  the  profit  of  the  undertak- 
ing; and  his  share  of  the  earnings  by  the  "  Odyssey,"  published  in  1725- 
26,  was  thirty-five  hundred  pounds,  after  paying  Broome  five  hundred 
pounds  for  the  eight  books  and  a  hundred  pounds  for  the  notes,  and 
Fenton  three  hundred  pounds.  Thus  Pope  earned  eight  or  nine  thou- 
sand pounds  in  the  reign  of  Oeorge  I.  by  that  work  of  his  life  wliich  is 
least  valuable  to  posterity.  But  it  was  the  age  of  French  classicism, 
when  Homer  and  Virgil  were  the  names  to  conjure  by. 

During  the  years  in  which  Pope  was  engaged  on  Homer, 
many  changes  took  place  in  his  domestic  life.  In  1715  the 
family  removed  to  Twickenham,  where  Pope  took  a  long  lease 
of  a  house,  with  five  acres  of  gi'ound,  —  the  house  thenceforth 
known  as  Pope's  Villa.  An  underground  passage  connecting 
the  land  on  opiX)site  sides  of  the  public  road.  Pope,  otherwise 
careful  of  mone}',  spent  much  in  transforming  into  an  orna- 
mental grotto.  His  father  died  in  1717  ;  and  he  lival  with  his 
mother,  to  whom  he  was  a  devoted  son,  uiK)n  his  small  patri- 
mony, increased  substantially  by  the  profits  of  translating 
Homer. 

In  1715  CoUey  Gibber  produced  his  "Non-juror,"  aversion 
of  Moliere's  "Tartuffe,"  directed  against  the  Roman  Catholics 
and  Nonjurors  who  had  s>Tnpathized  with  the  Jacobite  insur- 
rection of  that  year.  It  had  a  great  guccess,  and  its  loj'alty 
marked  Gibber  for  the  post  of  poet-laureate,  to  which  he 
succeeded  on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Laurence  Eusden,  in 
1730.  But  its  bitterness  towards  those  who  were  of  the  faith 
of  Pope's  household  stirred  Poi)e's  resentment  against  Gibber, 
and  marked  him"  for  the  post  to  which  he  was  aftei'wards  pro- 
moted in  "The  Dunciad."  Pope  expressed  his  feeling  at 
once  in  a  satirical  "  Key  to  the  Nonjuror,"  with  a  touch  in  it 
of  serious  indignation.    This  trifle  was  suggested  by  his  foimer 
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'  Key  to  llic  Lock,"  published  in  171,1,  when  lie  espoanded  the 

s  a  iKilitical  allegory,  tlie  Lock  bciug  the  Barrier  Trc( 

Belinda  Queen  Anno,  uml  so  forth.      Gibber  liiinself  oscril 

a  dislike  of  him  to  resentment  of  a  piece  of  personal  ii 

■pertinence,  intiwluceti  bv  Cibber  as  actor  of  the  character 

Kayes  in  the  "  Ruhearsal." 

In  1725  Pope's  "Edition  of  Shakespeare"  appeared,  in  six 

volumes.      Only  seven  hundre<l  and  RHy  copies  ivei-e  piintetl, 

h  And  of  these  a  hundred  and  forty  remained  unsold,  until  their 

I  price  was  ?mich  reduced.      Shakes|)eare  was  not  then  a  nr'mc 

conjure  with,  and  Pope  received  little  more  than  two  hun- 

lilred  |>ounds  for  his  work  upon  him.     But  he  brought  Shake- 

|«|N^ai-G  into  uotice  at  a  time  when  a  writer  on   the   Laws  of 

.  Poetry  said,  in  1721 :  "  To  go  through  all  the  soliloquies  of 

Shakespeare  would  be  to  make  a  volume  on  this  single  hcnil. 

Hut  this  I  can  say  in  general,  that  there  is  not  one  in  all  tiia 

works  that  can  be  excusctt  by  reason  or  nature." 

When   Swift  brought  "Gulliver"  to  town,   and  was  with 

!Po|»  and  Gay  at  Twiekcnluim.  in  172fi,  they,  with  aid  from 

lArbuthnot,  began  to  collect  many  pieces,  chiefly  of  Swift's, 

■into  four  volumes  of  '■  Miscellanies,"  of  which  the  first  two 

lfip[)cared  in  1727.     Among  Poiie's  contributions  were  a  satiru 

|on  Burnet's  "History  of  His  Own  Time,"  called  "Memoirs 

?.,  Clerk  of  this  Parish,"  and  "On  Buttios;  or.  of 

tlie  Alt  of  Sinking  in  Poetry,"  in  whidi  Pope  dealt  satirically 

irith  many  of  tlio  minor  t>oets  of  the  d.ty,  and  «lid  not  spare  hla 

[<lissnlisllei.l  colleague,  William  Broome.      The  next  step  from 

IViis  was  to  "The  Duuciad." 

I  first  published  in  three  books  in  May,  1728,  "  llic  Du»> 
"  had  Lewis  Theobald  for  its  hero.  In  the  first  book,  tlto 
Jilesa  of  Dutnesa  choso  Tlicobald  to  Iks  Settle's  8uet.-es8or. 
:I  carry  Oiveraions  of  tlie  rablile  fi'um  SrnitJiliekl  to  titc  )x>llto 
In  the  second  Iiook,  i»oeta,  critics,  and  booksellcm  twM- 
kiidcd  in  games  to  honor  Uie  new  king.  lu  the  third  book,  tlm 
g,  sleeping  on  the  lap  of  Dutness,  was  trans[M>rtviI  tn  » 
J  the  banks  of  Lethe,  where  Settle's  ghost. 
Kiursetl  to  him  of  the  glorirs  of  Duluess  pnst  and  | 
rophcsicd  the  trluinpU  of  her  cuijiire  iu  the  future.     la  Ap 
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1729,  "The  Dunciad  "  appeared  with  "Notes  Variorum  and 
the  Prolegomena  of  Scriblenis,"  to  which  Swift  and  Arbuthnot 
had  contributed.  There  was,  of  coui*se,  much  outer}* ;  and  in 
Januar}',  1730,  a  "  Grub  Street  Journal  **  was  established,  which 
appeared  weekly'  unto  the  end  of  1737,  Poix;  contributing.  It 
professed  to  be  written  b}-  certain  Knights  of  the  Bathos,  who, 
under  guise  of  attack  on  Poi^e,  fought  his  battle,  and  really 
attacked  his  adversaries.  In  March,  1741,  Pope  published 
"The  New  Dunciad,  as  it  was  Found  in  the  Year  1741,"  with 
the  original  three  books  modified,  a  fouith  book  added,  and 
Colley  Gibber,  who  had  been  since  1730  poet-laureate,  repla- 
cing Theobald  as  hero. 

To  return  to  Pope's  occupactions  after  the  publication  of"  The 
Dunciad  "in  its  fii-st  form,  he  wrote,  in  1731,  his  "  Epistle  on 
Taste,"  including  a  supposed  satire  on  the  false  luxury'  of  the 
Duke  of  Ghandos  at  Gannons.  In  August  of  that  year  he  had 
finished  three  books  of  his  "  Essay  on  Man."  In  1732  ap- 
peared his  epistle  to  Lord  Bathurst,  "  Of  the  Use  of  Riches," 
including  his  famous  character  of  the  Man  of  Ross,  and  his 
moralizing  on  the  death-bed  of  George  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham. In  the  same  year  he  published,  as  an  experiment, 
the  first  part  of  his  "  Essaj-  on  Man,"  containing  the  first 
two  epistles  inscribed  to  Bolingbroke  as  Laelius.  There  was 
no  author's  name,  and  for  a  little  while  nobody  —  not  even 
Swift — supposed  this  to  be  Pope's  work.  In  1733  Pope  pub- 
lished the  third  epistle  of  "  The  Essay  on  Man,"  and  an  i*nita- 
tion  of  Horace  (Satire  1  of  Book  II.)  in  dialogue  between  Pope 
and  his  friend  Fortescue,  a  lawyer  in  good  practice,  soon  after- 
wards a  Baron  of  the  Exchequer.  To  the  same  3'ear  belonged 
**  Of  the  Knowledge  and  Characters  of  Men."  In  the  summer 
of  this  year  Pope  lost  bis  mother,  so  long  a  witness  to  the  suc- 
cesses of  the  son  who  cheered  her  with  unfailing  love.     In 

1734  appeared  the  fourth  epistle  of  "  The  Essaj-  on  Man."  In 
the  same  year,  Pope  published  "The  Epistle  to  Dr.  Arbuth- 
not," in  which  he  defended   himself  against   aspersion.     In 

1735  appeared  "Of  the  Gharacters  of  Women;  "  in  1737  four 
of  the  "Imitations  of  Horace;"  and  in  1738  the  "Universal 
Hymn,"  dosing  "The  Essay  on  Man,"  and  the  satirical  dia- 
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logues,  "  One  Thousand  Seven  Himdrcil  and  Thirty-eight," 
wliioli  aftei'warda  foi'med  the  opilugnc  to  tht;  satires.  Pope's 
ethical  writings  in  the  reign  of  George  II.  indicate  not  only  the 
thoiightfulnos3  of  advanciug  years,  but  in  some  degree  also 
tendencies  of  thought  in  Europe.  Even  ttirough  tlic  small  piqm 
and  i)er8onal  bitterness  of  "The  Dnnciad "  there  flowed 
deejicr  current,  that  did  work  of  its  time  in  scouring  out 
channel  through  whieh  better  litciature  was  to  flow  thun  Umt 
the  smalt  critics  and  weak  poets  who  claimed  to  represent 
"  understanding  age." 

"The  Essay  on  Man,"  an  argument  for  God's  goodness. 
Father  of  all  mankind,  excited  waim  controversy.  It  was  and 
is  ascribed  to  tlie  iiiflueiiee  of  Bolingbroke.  Its  doctrines  really 
came  from  Leibnitz's  "  Thcoilic4c,"  in  which,  tlie  author  having 
spoken  in  his  preface  of  forms  and  ceremonies  as  only  tbc 
shadows  of  the  trutii,  he  argued  that  naked  truth  would  easily 
bring  faith  into  accord  with  reason.  But  we  are  in  lo\-e.  be 
said,  with  suiiorficial  subtleties.  Leibnitz  held  by  the  continu- 
ity of  nature,  and  sought  to  blend  the  truths  of  ditTcrent  schools 
of  plulosophy. 

Pope,  following  Leibnitz,  ai^ed  in  his  "Essay  on  Man,"  that, 
Man  being  only  part  of  the  great  universe,  linked  to  it  liy  nice 
dependencies  and  just  gradations,  which  he  cannot  understand 
until  he  sec  the  whole  plan  of  creation,  we  must  have  faith, 
while  wc  see  but  iu  a  glass  daikly.  that  "our  projwr  btiHs  de- 
pends on  what  we  blame :  "  must  know  that  there  is  in  discord 
harmony  not  understood,  in  partial  evil  universal  good.  lie 
nrgucd  that  God's  goodness  may  be  found  in  passions  and 
imperfections  of  the  individual  man.  On  self-love  social  love 
is  built,  and  self-love,  pushed  from  social  to  divine,  "  gives  tlii-o 
to  make  tliy  neighbour's  blessing  thine."  He  argued  timt  God 
_  for  man  in  society  "  on  inutnul  wants  built  mutnat  Imjipincnn," 

^^^^p   and  traced  A'om  the  state  of  nature  the  development  of  govcro- 
^^^Minent.      Here  there  was   abnegation   of  the   old    failh    of  his 
^^^^K party  in  the  divine  riglit  of  kings,  "  For  Nature  knew  no  Right 
^^^^HDivino  in  men."    Advance  of  Uiought  was  indicated  vhea 
^^^^HFopc  the  question  enine 


qua^_ 

I 

and        I 


'■  Wlui  llrat  If 


"ih  ensliirt^l.  F 


I  rpulms  undone, 


f  his 
Itight 
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Thas,  while  injuring  the  expression  of  his  mind  by  the  constant 
labor  for  a  brilliant  antithesis  not  reconcilable  with  full  sin- 
cerity of  style,  Pope  wrote  his  "  Essay  on  Man  *'  in  the  spirit 
of  his  lines : 

"  In  Faith  and  Hope  the  world  will  disagree. 
But  all  mankind's  concern  is  Charity: 
All  must  be  false  that  thwart  this  one  great  end ; 
And  all  of  Grod  that  bless  mankind,  or  mend." 

His  fourth  epistle  on  the  source  of  happiness  placed  it  in  virtue 
alone,  and  in  the  sympathies  of  life : 

''Abstract  what  others  feel,  what  others  think, 
All  pleasures  sicken,  and  all  glories  sink; " 

placed  it  in  love  of  God  and  love  of  man,  open  to  each  who  can 
but  think  or  feel  : 

''  Slave  to  no  sect,  who  takes  no  private  road. 
But  looks  through  Nature  up  to  Nature's  God ; 
Pursues  that  chain  which  links  th'  immense  design. 
Joins  heav'n  and  earth,  and  mortal  and  divine; 
Sees  that  no  being  any  bliss  can  know. 
But  touches  some  above,  and  some  below ; 
Learns,  from  this  luiion  of  the  rising  whole. 
The  first,  last  piupose  of  the  human  soul ; 
And  knows  where  faith,  law,  morals,  all  began, 
All  end,  in  love  of  God,  and  love  of  man." 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  sufficiency  of  Pope's  doctrine, 
it  was  assuredly  not  irreligious  in  design  or  temper.  Our  best 
poet  even  of  a  corrupt  and  artificial  age  did  what  he  could  to 
meet  the  scepticism  it  produced.  In  Milton's  day  it  had  been 
the  aim  of  the  great  poet  to  "justify  the  waj's  of  God  to  man," 
by  answering  doubts  of  His  goodness  that  touched  doctrines  of 
the  national  religion.  A  bolder  spirit  of  doubt  now  asked 
whether  the  daily  experience  of  life  was  consistent  with  man's 
faith  in  an  All-wise  and  Almighty  Ruler.  Therefore,  even 
adapting  Milton's  line,  Pope,  to  the  best  of  his  own  lower 
power,  sought  to  meet  this  doubt,  and  '*  vindicate  the  ways  of 
God  to  man."  It  is  easy  to  misunderstand,  away  from  its  con- 
text, the  formula  twice  repeated  in  the  fourth  epistle,  '*  What- 
ever is  is  right ; "  but  Pope  meant  only  what  Milton  meant 
when  he  wrote : 


WmUAL  OF  ENGUsn  LirSSATUBE. 

"  Ail  is  besi,  tlioiigh  oft  we  iloubt 
What  thr  unsearchable  dlapose 
Of  highest  Wisdom  brings  about, 
And  ever  best  found  in  the  close." 

Ipoiw  died  lit  1744,  having  tloiie  noUiing  iinpoilant  in  litoratij 
luHer  till!  publiualion  of  the  fourtli  l)ook  of  "The  Dunciod  " 
11742. 

19.  ICattliAw  Oreeti  was  bom  In  IGSil,  luul  died   in   1737;   held  M 

■  position  in  the  Cubiodi  House ;  and  was  diallnguiahed  a»  a  poet  and  wit. 
Lc  "Tlie  Grotto,"  and  otber  poems;  but  bis  most  noted  proiluc- 
"Tho  Spleen,"  whose   dicerfiil,  thouglitCul  uctosylloUics  iIcbIC 

Willi  remedy  for  the  depression  of  spirits  which  was  said  U>  luivc  iu 
source  ill  the  spleen. 

20.  Allan  Romaay,  bom  In  ItiSG.  at  LcailhlllN,  In  Iianorkshire,  wu 
llie  sou  uf  a  poortrorker  Iu  Lord  Ilopetuuii's  Icud-niiui.'S.  Hi:  wurkol 
lliL're  himself  aa  a  child,  woahing  ore.  Then  be  was  sent  tu  Sdinbut^h, 
ni<i>ri>nticei]  to  a  wlgiuaker.  and  worked  nt  that  trade  some  yenra.  But 
he  delighted  in  old  songs  and  balluds  of  bis  country,  and  could  tiag 
himself.      His  interest  in  literature  mitdo  lilm  &  boolcscller;   tuid  his 

t  cheery  nature,  iiis  gift  of  verso  and  innocent  pride  in  It,  made  his  shop 

■  popular.    In  1721  he  published,  by  subscription,  &  volume  of  "  Poems," 
n^artly  in  his  native  dialoct,  and,  in  1724,  "TbeErei^recn:  Scots  Poisnu 

jWnite  by  the  Ingenious  tiefore  1000."    These  were  mostly  taken  from 

fCeorge  liannatpie's  MS.,  and  Included   pieces  by  Ilenryton,   Dunbar, 

vKennedy,  Lindsay,  and  the  true  old  ballad  of  "Johnnie  Annstrong," 

Tbefore  printed.    It  iras  one  of  the  Rnt  signs  In  our  literature  uf 

the  coming  revival  of  nationalily,  and  11  began  among  the  poi>i>li-,  for 

t'orroeljon  o(  false  classicism.     In  the  same  year  followed  Allan  Ramsay's 

•■T«a-Tal»le  Miscellany,"  and  in  1726  "The  Gentle  Sbephenl."  of  whlth 

tlio  Rett  skolJ^b,  only  a  short  dlalt^ue,  had  already  appoat^  in  17S0  a* 

"  Patle  and  Itoger:  a  Pastoral  by  Ur.  Allan  Ramsay,  in  tlie  Sools  Dia- 

I  hxi;  to  which  Is  added  an  ImliaUon  of  the  Scotch  Pastoml,  by  Jusiah 

rUurehelt."      Ramsay's  admirer,   Mr.    ItiirchctI,   was  socnslary  uf    the 

|.;Admiralty.    Allan  Ramsay's  "Gentle  Shejihcnl"  Is  a  |ia«taral  play  In 

B^vti  acts,  with  rustic  humor  and  rustle  seuiiment  breaking  otuai  Into 

I'dt'liglitful  lyric  forms.    Duplicate  dlsloguo  waa  provided  In  the  lyric 

rJHirls,  lest  sny  performer  should  be  unable  to  ting;  for  the  "Uenila 

■  Ehepberd"  has,  fmrn  Ramsay's  time  to  this  day,  bran  accepted  byStsMlieh 
Ipeaiantr)'  ^  ■>  r'-'y  "t  their  own,  and  may  even  yet  be  seen  itcteil  by 

■  them  in  barns  on  liilldny  orcaslnris.    Thu  Irutt  and  homely  seiiMi  of  life 

■  ]s  Iu  lliu  pJMW,  allbni^li  lis  author  wm  not  yet  lo  frxw  from  the  Utrrary 
a  of  Ibw  lime  as  to  vcnlnre  on  a  I'alle  for  his  ht^ru  wbu  was 

^^ut  to  turn  out  woll-lKirn  nt  the  end.     Tiiereforo  he  Is  a  "p-ntje"  she|t- 
Blii'rd,  Umt  Is,  a  ebeplicnl  In  ajipoarancii,  but  reaJly  ibe  •uu  o(  i 
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William  Worthy ;  and  his  Peggy  also  proves  to  have  been  bom  a  lady. 
But  Allan  Kamsay*s  homebred  poetry  is  so  simple  and  true  that  it  is 
little  damaged  by  contact  with  his  more  formal  strains,  and  by  his  sur- 
face adoptions  of  the  taste  of  a  polite  world  that  helped  him  to  keep 
house  in  comfort.  He  wrote  occasional  verses  for  rich  friends,  and 
loved  the  poets.  He  sang  praises  of  Pope's  Iliad;  wrote  a  Scottish  odo 
to  Gay;  a  pastoral,  *'Sandie  and  Richie,"  on  tlie  death  of  Addison; 
another  on  the  death  of  Prior;  lamented,  in  verse,  Newton's  dcatli  in 
1727.  For  Allan  Kamsay  had  broad  sympathies,  looked  upon  himself 
also  as  a  man  of  genius,  and  spoke  with  a  free,  musical  and  hearty 
voice.    He  died  in  1758. 


In  Roxburghshire  there  was  born,  in  September,  1700, 
another  poet,  who  was  harbinger  of  a  new  time.  James 
Thomsoxi,  eldest  son  of  the  minister  at  Ednam,  and  educated 
at  Jedburgh,  became,  in  1719,  student  of  Divinitj'  at  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  had  David  Mallet  among  his  fellow-students ; 
and,  in  1720,  contributed  to  "The  Edinburgh  Miscellany"  an 
essay  "On  a  Country  Life,  by  a  Student  of  the  University." 
In  March,  1725,  Thomson,  aged  twenty-five,  embarked  at 
Leith  for  London.  He  arrived  almost  without  money;  what 
was  to  have  been  sent  to  him  could  not  be  sent.  His  lettera 
of  introduction,  wrapi)ed  in  a  handkerchief,  were  stolen  from 
him,  and  presently  he  received  news  of  the  death  of  his  mother. 
In  July  he  was  at  East  Barnet,  teaching  the  five-year-old  son 
of  Lord  Binning  to  read,  and  writing  his  ''Winter."  He  be- 
came introduced  to  Pope,  Arbuthnot,  and  Ga}',  and  his  "Win- 
ter," the  first  published  section  of  his  "  Seasons,"  api>eared 
in  March,  1726.  Its  author  went  to  be  tutor  to  a  3'oung  gentle- 
man in  an  academy'  in  Little  Tower  Street ;  but  "  Winter  "  was 
soon  in  a  second  edition,  and  opened  a  better  career  to  the 
ix>et.  "Summer"  appeared  in  1727,  and  the  other  seasons 
followed  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  George  II.  There  is 
more  of  the  artificial  and  rhetorical  in  Thomson's  poetry  with 
its  triple  adjectives  than  we  should  now  associate  with  a  true 
sense  of  nature.  His  English  is  very  Latin,  but  his  words  are 
apt,  and  he  paints  with  a  minute  truth  of  detail.  Until  French 
classicism  was  overthrown,  young  poets  who  were  growing  into 
a  new  sense  of  beauty  found  a  quickening  influence  in  Thom- 
son's "  Seasons."    Even  Burns  drew,  in  his  youth,  inspiration 


MAXJJAL  OF  ENOU 

n  the  book  which  came  out  in  tlie  days  of  Swift's  "  Gulli- 
"  and  Pope's  "DuDciad,"  alone  of  its  kind  with  oue  re- 
markable exception. 

In  1729  he  gave  to  the  stage  his  first  tragedy,  "  SophoQiaba," 
which  had  but  moderate  success  in  acting,  though  it  went  through 
four  editions  in  1730,  when  his  "  Seasons  "  first  appeared  in  a 
complete  e<lition,  with  "Autumn"  and  the  closing  "Hymn" 
of  praise  from  all  the  works  of  Nature : 

"These  as  tbey  change.  Almighty  Father,  thcso 
Are  but  the  varied  God.    The  rolling  year 
Is  (ull  of  Thee." 


In  1730  auJ  1731  Thomson  travelled  in  France  ami  1 
young  gentleman,   Charles  Kichaitl  Talbot,   who  a 


with 


l^terwarda  died,  and  to  whose  memory  he  inscribed  hia  [ 

'Libert}-."  Fart  I.  of  "Liberty"  the  poet  published  | 
pecember,  1734,  when  his  pupil's  father  had  become  1 
Chancellor,  and  gave  Thomson  the  ofiice  of  Secretary  of  Bncfb 
I  the  Court  of  Chanceiy,  Favta  11.  and  III.  a|)i>earetl  in 
L735,  Parts  IV.  and  V.  in  1736.  The  poem  deser>'i!<l,  per* 
baps,  more  credit  than  it  received  ;  but  "Liberty"  was  no  ft'flj 
topic,  while  a  real  sense  of  the  charm  of  natural  objects,  i 
gone  out  of  our  literature,  had  been  revived  in  "  The  SeaaoiiA 
[^Lord  Chancellor  Talbot's  death,  in  1737,  caused  Thomson  1 
1  poem  honoring  his  memory.  He  now  lust  his  offlcn  \ 
Secretary  of  BiicI^.  In  1738  another  play  of  ThomsogV 
''Agamemnon,"  was  acted  without  success.  In  17UU  tJip  i 
King  of  Ilia  piny  of  "Edward  and  RIconora"  was  prohibite 
so  it  took  part,  in  marked  political  allusions,  with  I 
e  of  Wales  against  the  king.  His  love  of  libeily  cauajj 
Thomson  to  write  a  preface,  in  \^iQ,  to  a  new  edition  of  1 

"  Areopagilica ;  "  he  wrot«  also  in  tliat  year,  wiUi  MalM 

the  masque  of  "  AlfVed,"  which  oontnins  tlie  now  natioiuil  a 

'  Rule  Britannia."     In  1744  Thomson  received  the  « 

■0  of  Surveyor-General  of  the  Leeward  Islands,  worth  t 

ijiundred    pounds   a   year.     In  1743    his   most  succceal^il  pU| 

B*'Tanered   and  Sigismnndn,"  was  acted  at  Drury  Lane. 

l747   ho  visited   Sheiiatonc  at  the  Lcasowes,  and  alien 
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worked  at  a  poem  begun  3'ears  before,  "  The  Castle  of  Indo- 
lence," in  Spenser's  manner.     He  died  in  1748. 

22.  John  Dyer  was  bom  in  Wales  in  1700,  published  bis  *'  Grongar 
Hill"  in  the  year  1726,  when  Thomson's  "Winter"  first  appeared. 
He  had  been  educated  at  Westminster  School.  He  abandoned  law  for 
painting,  found  himself  a  poor  artist,  took  orders,  got  some  preferment, 
and  wrote,  not  in  the  orthodox  ten-syllabled  couplet,  but  in  octosyllabic 
verse,  his  "  Grongar  Hill,"  celebrating  the  charms  of  that  hill  near  his 
birthplace  in  a  strain  of  the  simplest  natural  poetry.  He  became  rector 
of  Belchford,  and  afterwards  of  Kirkby,  in  Lincolnshire  ;  then  Sir  John 
Heathcote  gave  him  tlie  rectory  of  Coningsby  in  the  same  county ;  and 
there,  in  1758,  he  died  of  consumption.  His  *^Iluins  of  Rome,"  pub- 
lished in  1740,  was  a  poem  suggested  by  his  wanderings  and  sketches  in 
Rome  as  an  artist.  ''The  Fleece,"  in  four  books,  published  in  1757, 
was  the  longest  of  Dyer's  three  poems.  Beginning  with  a  sketch  of 
sheep  upon  the  English  downs,  he  described,  in  his  four  books,  (1) 
the  shepherd's  craft,  and  the  sheep-shearing;  (2)  passed  to  the  wool,  its 
qualities  and  treatment,  and  the  trade  created  by  it  for  the  well-being 
of  men;  (3)  spinning  and  weaving,  roads  and  rivers  by  which  merchan- 
dise is  conveyed  about  our  own  country;  (4)  export  trade  and  commerce 
with  the  whole  world.  Dyer's  "Fleece"  is  an  elevation  of  the  Georgic 
to  the  praise  of  commerce,  and  shows  how  the  contemplative  mind  of  a 
good  natural  poet  can  find  a  soul  of  things  in  the  wool-pack. 

William  Somerville,  a  gentleman  of  property  at  Edston,  Warwick- 
shire, who  loved  literature  and  field  sports,  died  in  1742,  aged  fifty, 
having  produced  his  poems  of  " The  Chase,"  "Field  Sports,"  "Hob- 
binol,  or  the  Rural  Games,"  etc. 

23.  Gilbert  West,  who  was  bom  in  1706,  and  who  died  in  1756, 
published  in  1749  a  translation  of  Odes  of  Pindar,  and  wrote  two 
or  three  poems  in  the  manner  of  Spenser.  John  Armstrong  (b.  1700, 
d.  1779),  a  physician,  published  in  1744  a  poem  on  "  The  Art  of  Pre- 
serving Health,"  and  contributed  to  Thomson's  "  Castle  of  Indolence" 
four  stanzas  at  the  close  of  Canto  1,  describing  the  diseases  indo- 
lence has  caused. 

24.  "William  Shenatone  (b.  1714,  d.  1763)  was  the  eldest  son  of  a 
gentleman  fanner,  who  owned  an  estate  worth  about  three  hundred 
pounds  a  year,  called  the  Leasowes,  near  Hales  Owen,  in  a  bit  of  Shrop- 
shire set  in  Worcestershire.  He  was  educated  as  a  commoner  at  Pem- 
broke College,  Oxford;  and  after  his  father's  death  ceased  to  farm  the 
small  property  as  before,  but  wasted  its  resources  in  the  work  of  turning 
it  into  ornamental  ground.  He  suffered  house  and  land  to  go  to  ruin, 
that  he  might  make  beautiful  gardens,  with  grottos,  temples,  and  in- 
scriptions, according  to  the  invalid  taste  of  his  day.  Shenstone  left 
Leasowes  to  be  sold  after  his  death  for  payment  of  the  debts  incurred  in 
beautifying  it.    His  love  of  natural  beauty  was  blended,  far  more  than 


Perhaps  thia  was  not  an  empt;  Beiittment.  Bill  iii  a.  Iicnllliy  n 
tliere  is  no  plea  ihut  cun  make  liiactlvliy  rotpcctitlik'. 
"  School  ml  stress "  was  lint  pubUslivtl  in  1T42,  duvuiupci]  fruro  snme 
early  verse  of  liis.  Il  Bki'iclii'i  n  vlltagu  sclioolniislrvsa  in  lliirly  Spcn- 
wrliui  •tHiixas,  with  kindly  humor  and  povtic  feeling,  and  Is  only  tuil 
as  nn  Imllntion  of  Speriacr.  In  that  respect  ft  is  fiiebk,  with  mock 
antique  pliriis<>s,  and  elgliieontli-centiiry  offuciatluns  of  rusticity. 

2S.  Oeoreo  IdUo  (b.  1003,  d.  17.10),  a  London  jcwvllt^r,  had   a  tan 

for  writing  [ilnys.     He  was  A  UlsscntiT,  who,  siild  Fielding.  Wl  iho 

spirit  of  an  old  Roman  jolnud  to  tliu  Innocence  of  a  ]>rluiltlvp  ClirlstiaiL 

Tlicire  was  more  of  morni  purpose  tlion  of  gf^nlus  In  bis  tniKPdIo*.    On* 

of  llicm,  "  George  Itaniwdl,''  priHlucvd  about  17R1,  for  n  long  time  kept 

the  stage.    Another  cllixcn,  Bd^ard  Moore  (h.  1712,  d.  17rj7),  IirhI 

as  u  llucii-drapcr,  hod  ui  earnest  purpoHc  In  liis  iliree  plnyx,  nf  MUicb 

one,  "The  Poundling,"  pnMluMd  in  ITJS,  wm  ctMisun-d  for  lis  rcwm- 

klaneo  to   Stcnlc's  "Conscious  Lovers;"  and  llic  trugoily  ot   "Tho 

I   Gamester"   liad   imperfect  success,   because   of  the  righlimns  M-t-t-rlly 

■wltli  which  It  ntlacknl  a  foihlonablo  vien  of  llic  ilay.     DkvUI  MaUat 

Ub.  about  1700,  d.  ]7(m),  besides  writing  tlie  tmgeilliA  of  "  EiiryJiti-," 

Eln  1731,  and  "  atustaphn,"  in  17111),  and  working  with  Tliolusoii,  In  1740. 

■Kt  the  inasiue  of  "Alfred,"  putilisbeil  also,  tn  1740,  llic  "LUe  u(  LurU- 

■  Chancellor  Baeon,"  In  which,  as  WArbiirioii  says,  lie  forgot  tlint  Uaran 

a  jihllosophcr.    Among  Mallet's  pooms  Is  the  ballad  of  "WUllMa 

Fwid   Margnrel,"   n  sentimental  doubto  to   thn  old   hnllad   of    "S 

William's  Ghost,"  which  liatl  \ireu  given  l>y  Allan  llHiiisay  in  lili  " 

talilc  Uisccllauy.''    In  the  oilglnal  ballad  the  luruieuied  ghiHt  « 
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unworthy  Sweet  William  visits  Marjorie,  and  shows  her  at  his  grave  that 

which  makes  her  give  back  to  him  the  plight  of  troth  he  suffers  for 

having  broken: 

*<  And  she  took  up  her  white,  white  hands, 
And  struck  him  on  the  breast, 
Saying,  *  Have  here  again  tliy  faith  and  troth. 
And  I  wish  your  soul  good  rest.' " 

In  Mallet^s  ballad,  Margaret,  killed  by  William's  faithlessness,  comes  to 
the  living  William  and  draws  him  to  her  grave,  where  "thrice  he  called 
on  Margaret's  name,  And  thrice  he  wept  full  sore;  Then  laid  his  cheek  to 
lier  cold  grave.  And  word  spoke  never  more."  Mallet  said  that  the 
ballad  was  suggested  to  him  by  lines  in  Fletcher's  '*  Knight  of  the  Burn- 
ing Pestle:" 

"  When  ft  was  grown  to  darlc  midnight* 

And  all  were  fast  asleep. 
In  came  Margaret's  grimly  ghost 
And  stood  at  William's  feeU" 

Tlie  reviving  taste  for  simple  writing  is  indicated  by  this  piece,  as  by 
Shenstone's  "  Jemmy  Dawson."  Vincent  Bourne  (b.  about  1097,  d. 
1747),  a  sub-master  of  Westminster  School,  who  was  the  best  Latin  poet 
of  his  time,  turned  "William  and  Margaret"  into  Latin,  as  "Thyrsis 
et  Chloe."  Vincent  Bonnie's  Latin  poems  were  collected  in  1772. 
"VVilliam  VThitehead  (b.  1715,  d.  1785),  son  of  a  baker  at  Cambridge, 
was  educated  at  Winchester  School  and  Cambridge,  became  tutor  to  the 
son  of  Lord  Jersey,  wrote  poems  and  plays,  prospered  by  tlie  good  will 
of  the  Jersey  family,  and,  in  1757,  succeeded  Cibbcr  as  i)oet-laurcate. 
Panl  "Whitehead  (b.  1710,  d.  1774)  was  of  another  family,  bom  in 
London,  and  apprenticed  to  a  mercer  before  he  entered  the  Temple.  He 
married  a  rich  wife,  and  also  obtained  a  place  worth  eight  hundred 
pounds  a  year.  Among  his  verse  was  "  The  Gymnasiad,"  a  mock  heroic 
against  the  taste  for  boxing.  Richard  Olover  (b.  1712,  d.  1785),  son 
and  partner  of  a  London  merchant  trading  with  Hamburg,  published, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  in  1737,  a  serious  epic  poem  on  **  Leonidas." 
It  appealed  to  patriotic  feeling,  and  was  very  popular.  In  1730  he  pro- 
duced another  poem,  "London;  or,  the  Progress  of  Commerce;"  and 
the  ballad  of  "  Hosier's  Ghost,"  to  rouse  national  feeling  against  Spain. 
He  produced,  in  1753,  a  tragedy,  "Boadicea,"  and  afterwards  "Medea" 
and  "  Jason."  He  entered  Parliament  at  tlie  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
George  UL  Christopher  Pitt  (b.  1609,  d.  1748),  educated  at  Win- 
chester School  and  New  College,  Oxford,  was  Rector  of  Pimpem,  in 
Dorsetshire.  He  wrote  some  original  verse,  published  in  1725  a  **  Trans- 
lation of  Vida's  Art  of  Poetry,"  and  in  1740  a  "Translation  of  the 
iEneid."  Stephen  Duck,  who  began  life  as  a  thresher,  had  a  turn  for 
verse,  which  was  developed  in  his  early  manhood  by  the  reading  of 
Milton,  who  inspired  him  with  a  deep  enthusiasm.  His  chief  pieces, 
drawn  from  his  work  and  his  religion,  were  "The  Thresher's  Labour," 
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and  "The  Sliunaiulte."  Spence'a  good  offlcea  obtained  tot  StepH 
Duck  a  pension  of  Ihirly  pounds  from  Queen  Caroline,  snd  afterwM'' 
when  lio  had  prepared  himself  for  holy  onlers,  llie  living  of  Bydee^  J 
Surrey.  Like  hia  friend  Spence,  Stephen  DiiDk  died  by  drowning. 
fell  into  ruiitjiouB  melancholy,  and  committed  suicide  from  a  bridge  ai 
Seadliig,  in  1758. 

26.  Edward  7oiUig,  also,  was  a  Winchester  boy,  son  c 
^aplain  lo  William  III,,  and  born  in  1681  atUpham.nearV 

■Chester.     Ho  iiassed  from  WiDchestcr  School  to  New  Collegi 

bbtalnecl  a  rellowehip  at  All  Souls,  and  publiabod  his  fii-at  verso 

fen  Queen  Anne's  reign,  in  1712,  an  "  Kpistle  to  the  Right  Hon- 

■-oiable  George  Lord  Lansdowne,"  and  a  poem  on  "The  Last 

FDny "    iu   1713.     He   produced,  in    the  reign    of  George   ; 

[his   tragedies   of  '*  Busiris,  King  of  I^'pt,"  and  "The  1 

'  both  acted  at  Drury  Lane,  in  1713.     In  1725-26  I 

pcared  his  "Love  of  Fame,  the  LTniversal  Passion," 

satires.     He  took  orders  soon  aflcrwai-d,  became  chaplain  I 

Geoi^e  II.,  and  was  presented  by  his  college  to  the  living  I 

Welwyii,  Herts.     In  1730  he  published  "  Two  Epiatlea  to  1 

Pope,  concerning  the  Authors  of  the  Age,"  satires  i 

Poi)e  against  the  Dnnces.     Dr.  Yonng  —  he  had  gnidunted  I 

LL.D.  —  married,  in  1731,  the  daughter  of  the  linrl  of  Lich- 

I  field,  and  widow  of  Colonel  Lee.     Slie  died  iu  1741.     While 

in  grief  for  this,  he  began  to  write  his  "  Night  Thoughta." 

"The  Complaint;    or,  Night  Thoughts,"  In   nino    parts, 

appeared   in    1742— tC.       In    1755    Young   published    s    (in 

book,  "  The  Centaur  not  Fabulous ;  in  Six  Loiters  to  n  Friej 

.  on  the  Life  in  Vogue," — the  Centaur  being  the  (iroflfg 

[  fieeker   of  pleasure,  in  wliom    the   hrute    nins   uwuy  wilb   I 

^  inan.     Yoimg  died  in  17G5.     Tlio  leading  subject  of  YouM 

'Night  Thoughts'*  is  llie  Immortality  of  the  Soul;  but,  i 

I  aim  to  profhice  good  lines  that  very  often  hit  the  mark, 

Ltreatmcnt  of  the  tliemc  has  a  gloom  not  pro])cr  to  it,  altii 

'  eharacteristic  of  much  of  the  literature  of  his  lime.     Rob< 

Blair  (b.   1700,  d.   174l>),  the  minister  of  Athelstaucforti,  in 

lladditiglouslkire,    published    his    poem   of   "  Thu   Gnivi;"    m 

,  174;(. 

27.  William  Collins  (b.  1721, d.  1759), the  son  ofah 
^t  Chichester,  waa  another  Winchester  boy.     U 
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Winchester  to  Oxford  in  1740;  published,  in  1742,  his  "Per- 
sian Eclogues,"  afterwards  republished  under  the  title  of  *'  Ori- 
ental Eclogues ;  *'  and,  having  taken  his  degree  of  B.A.,  came 
to  London  with  genius  and  ambition,  but  an  irresolute  mind, 
not  wholly  sound.  He  suffered  much  from  poverty.  In  1747 
he  published  his  "  Odes,"  polished  with  nice  care,  and  classical 
in  the  best  sense,  rising  above  the  affectations  of  the  time, 
and  expressing  subtleties  of  thought  and  feeling  with  simple 
precision.  *'  The  Ode  to  Evening  "  is  unrhymed,  in  a  measure 
Uke  that  of  Horace's  "Ode  to  Pyrrha."  The  Ode  on  "The 
Passions,"  for  music,  rose  in  energy  of  thought  and  skill  of 
expression  to  the  level  even  of  Dryden's  "  Alexander's  Feast.'* 
But  the  volume  was  not  well  received.  When  Thomson  died, 
in  1748,  William  Collins  wrote  an  ode  suggested  by  the  event. 
In  1749  Collins  was  released  from  want  by  the  death  of  his 
mother's  brother.  Colonel  Martjoi,  who  had  often  helped  him, 
and  now  left  him  about  two  thousand  pounds.  But,  in  another 
year,  his  reason  began  to  fail.  He  had  been  in  a  lunatic- 
asylum  at  Chelsea  before  he  was  removed  to  Chichester  in 
1754.  There  his  sister  took  charge  of  him,  and  he  died,  at 
the  age  of  thirty-eight,  in  June,  1759.  When  the  great  cloud 
was  coming  over  him,  he  carried  but  one  book  about  with  him 
—  a  child's  school  Bible.  "I  have  but  one  book,"  he  said, 
"but  that  is  the  best;"  and  when  he  suffered  most,  in  his 
latter  days  at  Chichester,  a  neighboring  vicar  said,  "  Walking 
in  my  vicaral  garden  one  Sunday  evening,  during  Collins's 
last  illness,  I  heard  a  female  (the  servant,  I  suppose)  reading 
the  Bible  in  his  chamber.  Mr.  Collins  had  been  accustomed  to 
rave  much,  and  make  great  moanings  ;  but  while  she  was  read- 
ing, or  rather  attempting  to  read,  he  was  not  ovXy  silent, 
but  attentive  likewise,  correcting  her  mistakes,  which,  indeed, 
were  very  frequent,  through  the  whole  of  the  twenty-seventh 
chapter  of  Genesis." 

28.  Richard  Savage,  born  in  1698,  was  a  natural  son  of 
the  Countess  of  Macclesfield.  When  he  accidentally  discovered 
who  was  his  mother  she  repelled  him.  He  wrote  plays,  and 
was  befriended  by  Steele,  lived  an  ill-regulated  life,  killed  a 
man  in  a  tavern  brawl,  was  found  guilty,  and  had  his  mother 
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active  IB  o]^>Dsiiig  tita  endearors  made  to  obtuo  nteicj  for  bho. 
He  was  pardoned,  and  stayed  from  writing  agaioiBt  his  ntoUMT 
by  a  pension  of  two  himdred  pounds  a  year  from  Lord  Tjtcoo- 
nel,  who  also  receired  Savage  into  bis  family.  He  puUiebed, 
in  1729,  a  moral  poem  called  '■The  Wanderer."  Lord  Tyreon- 
nel  found  Savage's  wild  way  of  life  nneodorable,  and  Savage, 
asked  not  to  spend  all  his  nighte  in  tAvercs,  resolved  to  "  spurn 
that  friend  who  should  presume  to  dictate  to  him."  They 
parted.  Savage  attacked  bis  mother  in  a  poem  called  '<Tha 
Bastard :  inscribed  with  all  due  reverence  to  Mr^.  Brett,  onoi 
Countess  of  Macclesfield ;  "  in  another  poem,  "  The  Pro 
of  a  Divioe,"  he  described  a  profligate  priest  who  rose  by  wid 
edness,  and  who  found  at  last  a  patron  in  the  Bishop  ( 
London.  He  received  fifty  pounds  a  year  from  Uie  qaoeil| 
and,  when  he  received  the  money  annually,  disappeared  till  i 
wae  spent.  Alter  the  queen's  death  hia  friends  promised  I 
find  him  filly  ixtunds  a  year,  if  be  would  live  quietly 
Wales.  He  went  to  Wales,  but  was  coming  back  to  Londoi 
when  be  was  anosted  for  debt,  died  in  prison,  July  SI,  174Sif 
and  was  buried  at  the  expense  of  his  jailer.  J<^nson,  wlH 
knew  and  pitied  him, — aa  poor  aa  he,  aud  knowing  what  t 
struggle  was  in  which  Savage  bad  faUcn,  while  be  rose  himae 
in  dignity, — said, "Those  are  no  proper  judges  of  hia  ooodtu 
who  have  slumbered  away  their  time  on  the  down  of  plenty." 
Ue  told  Savage's  sad  tale  with  the  kindUness  of  a  true  Datura,' 
while  he  drew  from  it  the  lesson, "  that  nothing  will  supply  Uu 
want  of  prudence ;  and  that  negligence  and  irregularity,  long 
continued,  will  make  knowledge  useless,  wit  ridiculous,  i 
genius  oontemptible." 


CHAPTER  Xin. 

FIRST  HALF  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY: 
SCIENCE.  PHILOSOPHY,  AND  RELIGION. 

1.  nomas  Bvinet.— 8.  Wllllani  Wlilstoii.— S.  Richard  Bentley.— 4.  George  Berke- 
ley.—i.  Darld  Hartlej.— 6.  Bernard  de  MaadeTille.  —  7.  Henry  St.  John.— 
8.  Iiaae  Watti.— 9.  Joeeph  Bailer.  — 10.  John  Weeler;  Charles  Wealef.  — 11. 
Wllllani  Warbnrton.  — 12.  Francis  Atterbnrj ;  Samuel  Clarke ;  Benjamin 
Hoadlf. 

1.  Thomas  Bnmet  wa»  bom  about  1035,  was  educated  at  Gam- 
bridge,  and  became,  in  1685,  Master  of  the  Charterhouse.  Four  yean 
before,  he  had  published  his  **  Telluris  Theoria  Sacra,''  in  which  he  dis- 
cussed  the  natural  history  of  our  planet,  in  its  origin,  its  changes,  and 
its  consummation,  and  the  four  books  contain  —  (1)  The  Theory  of  the 
Deluge  by  Dissolution  of  the  Outer  Crust  of  the  Earth,  its  Subsidence 
In  the  Oreat  Abyss,  and  the  Forming  of  the  Earth  as  it  now  Exists; 
(2)  Of  the  First  Created  Earth  and  Paradise;  (3)  Of  the  Conflagration  of 
the  World;  and  (4)  Of  the  New  Heavens  and  the  New  Earth,  and  the 
Consummation  of  all  Things.  This  new  attempt  made  by  a  doctor  of 
divinity  to  blend  large  scientific  generalization  with  study  of  Scripture, 
more  imaginative  than  scientific,  stirred  many  fancies,  and  was  much 
read  and  discussed.  But,  under  William  III.,  Thomas  Burnet's  specu- 
lations in  his  '' ArchseologisB  Philosophies  Libri  Duo"  drew  on  him 
strong  theological  censure ;  and  he  was  called  an  infidel  by  many  because 
he  read  the  Fall  of  Adam  as  an  allegory.  This  not  only  destroyed  his 
chance  of  high  promotion  in  the  church,  but  caused  him  to  be  removed 
from  the  office  of  Clerk  of  the  Closet  to  the  king,  and  he  died  at  a  good 
old  age,  in  1715,  still  Master  of  the  Charterhouse. 

2.  'WilliAm  Whiston,  who  was  bom  in  1667,  was  chaplain  to  a 
bishop  when,  in  1696,  he  published  **  A  New  Theory  of  the  Earth,  from 
its  Original  to  the  Consunmiation  of  all  Things."  "this  fed  the  new 
appetite  for  cosmical  theories  with  fresh  speculation.  In  Burnet's 
system,  fire,  In  Whiston's,  water,  played  chief  part  as  the  great  agent  of 
change.  In  1606  Whiston  became  Yicar  of  Lowestoft,  and  in  1700  he 
lectured  at  Cambridge,  as  deputy  to  Newton,  whom  he  succeeded  in  the 
Lucasian  professorship.  In  Queen  Anne's  reign  his  search  for  a  primi- 
tive Christianity  affected  his  theology,  and  brought  on  him  loss  of  his 
means  of  Ufe  in  the  church  and  university.    He  taught  science;  lived, 
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as  a,  poor  man,  a  long  and  bliimeles 
in  his  writings  blended  love  of  uatvu 

3.  Richard  Bentiey,  born  in  lGG-2,  the  son  of  a  email 
furmer  iu  Yorkshire,  received  his  education  at  Cambridge,  and 
became  the  greatest  scholar  in  England.  In  his  "EpietolA 
Clarum  Viium  Joannem  Millium,"  he  first  publicly  display 
the  powers  of  bis  mind  and  the  extent  of  his  learning  ;  and 
repntation  was  raised  to  the  highest  point  by  hia  "Disseila- 
tion  upon  the  Epistles  of  Phnlavis,"  published  In  1G99. 
1700,  lie  was  made  Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  ;  in 
1717,  be  was  made  Regius  rrofoBsor  of  Divinity.  His  great 
learning  was  further  exhibited  in  his  editions  of  Homer,  Phte- 
drus,  Terence,  and  "Paradise  Lost."     He  died  in  1742, 

4.  George  Berkeley  was  bom  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny, 
in  11)85.     He  was  educated  at  the  Kilkenny  Grammar  Schi 
and  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  of  which  he  became  a  fellow 
1707.     In  1709  appeared  Berkeley's  "  New  Theory  of  Vision  ;" 
in  1710,  his  "  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge ;  "  in  1713,  his 
"Dialogues  between  Ilylas  and  Philonoua  ;  "  and  in  1732,  Itis 
"Alciphron,  or  the  Minute   Philosopher."     He  opposed  the 
materialist  tendencies  of  the  time  with  a  metaphysical  thpoi 
that  represented  an  extreme  re-action  from  them.     The  exisi 
ence  of  matter  eould  no  more,  be   said,  be  proved,  than 
existence  of  the  spirit  could  be  disproved.     We  know  only 
we  receive   certain   impressions  on  the  mind.      Berkeley 
made  Bishop  of  Cloj-ne  in  1735.  and  died  in  1753. 

5.  David  Hartley  (b.  ITOS,  d.  17ST)  wu  n  phjrtlcliui,  eilucaUid  | 
Cambridge,  who,  in  174e,  published  "  Observallona  uti  Man ;  bl«  Fn 
his  Duty,  and  his  Eipcctotlons,"  ai^uing  that  vibratioiii  of  the  i) 
produce  all  intcileclual  energy,  by  causing  the  aasociation  of  Ideaa, 

6.  Bernard  de  Mandevllle  represented  the  rising  tondenq 
to  speculate  on  the  corruptions  of  society.  Great  princiiA 
still  underlying  public  contests  were  now  buried  under  par^ 
feuds  and  personal  ambitions.  Men  were  growing  up  «il|i 
little  in  tlie  public  life  about  them  lu  inspire  a  noble  lUtl 
or  stir  them  to  the  depths.  Polite  life  in  the  lim^  of  G«>rgrl 
had  become  artificial ;  with  small  faith  in  human  nature.  D 
ligent  of  truth.     The  fashionable  world  had  the  king's  mla 
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for  a  leader ;  and  the  prevailing  influence  of  French  fashion, 
which  had  been  low  at  its  best,  was  degraded  since  the  death 
of  Louis  XIV.,  in  1715.  The  court  of  France  was  sinking  into 
infamy.  Polite  society  in  France  was  the  more  tainted,  and 
the  nation  suffered  many  t^Tannies.  Mandeville,  born  at  Dort, 
in  Holland,  about  1670,  graduated  as  a  physician,  and  practised 
in  England.  After  a  coarse,  outspoken  book,  in  1709,  he  pub- 
lished,  in  1711,  "  A  Treatise  on  the  Hjix)chondriac  and  Hysteric 
Diseases,"  in  three  dialogues,  with  amusing  strictures  upon 
medical  follies;  and  in  1714  appeared  a  short  poem  of  five 
hundred  lines,  called  "  The  Grumbling  Hive ;  or.  Knaves  Turned 
Honest."  There  was  a  volume,  in  1720,  of  "Free  Thoughts 
on  Religion,  the  Church,  and  National  Happiness,"  and  "The 
Grumbling  Hive  "  re-appeared,  in  1723,  with  a  full  prose  com- 
mentary, as  "The  Fable  of  the  Bees."  This  book  outraged 
conventional  opinion,  by  working  out  an  argument  that  civiliza- 
tion is  based  on  the  \ices  of  society.  The  bees  lived  in  their 
hives  as  men,  "  Millions  endeavoring  to  suppl}^  Each  other's 
lust  and  vanity ;  "  law^-ers,  physicians,  priests,  thriving  upon 
the  feuds,  follies,  and  vices  of  mankind.  Luxury  emplo3'ed 
its  miUion,  pride  its  million,  envy  stirred  men  to  work.  Fickle- 
ness of  idle  fashion  was  the  wheel  that  kept  trade  moving. 
But  the  hive  grumbled  at  the  vice  within  it,  and  the  knaves 
turned  honest.  In  half  an  hour  meat  fell  a  penny  a  pound ; 
masks  fell  from  all  faces.  The  bar  was  silent,  because  there 
were  no  more  frauds ;  judges,  jailers,  and  Jack  Ketch  retired, 
with  all  their  pomp.  The  number  of  the  doctors  was  reduced 
to  those  who  knew  that  they  had  earned  their  skill.  Clergy 
who  knew  themselves  to  be  unfit  for  their  duty  resigned  their 
cures.  AD  lived  within  their  incomes,  and  paid  ready  money. 
Glorj'  by  war  and  foreign  conquest  was  laughed  at  by  these 
honest  bees,  who  "  fight  but  for  their  country's  sake.  When 
right  or  liberty's  at  stake."  Then  followed  fall  of  prices, 
extinction  of  trades  founded  upon  luxurj-,  and  of  the  com- 
merce that  supplied  it.  These  glories  of  civilization  are  gone, 
still  Peace  and  Plenty  reign,  and  everj-  thing  is  cheap,  though 
plain.  At  last  the  dwellers  in  the  honest  hive  appeared  so 
much  reduced  as  to  become  a  mark  for  foreign  insult,  and  they 


attacked.  Because  Ihere  was  no  hireling  in  tlieir  army, 
bravely  figliting  for  tlieir  own,  tlieir  courage  and 
integrity  were  crowned  with  victorj'.  But  they  gtifTered  nuicti 
loss  in  the  conflict.  "  Hardened  with  toils  and  esercise.  They, 
counted  ease  itself  a  vice ;  "Which  so  improved  their  temi>eranoe, 
That,  to  avoid  cxtrav^ance,  They  flew  into  a  hollow  tree,  Bleat 
with  content  and  hoaestj'."  This  satire,  with  the  remarkabljr 
plain  sjieaking  in  the  appended  notes  and  disacrlAtions 
"A  Search  into  the  Nature  of  Society" — startled  many  people; 
and  in  1723  the  book  was  presented  by  the  Grand  Jury  of  West- 
uinstcr  as  one  "  having  a  direct  tendency  to  the  subversion  of 
all  religion  and  ctril  government,  our  duty  to  tlie  Almighty,  our 
love  to  our  country,  and  i-egard  to  our  oaths."  Bernard  de 
MaiiileviUe,  who  certainly  meant  none  of  tliese  things,  but  whose 
book  was  as  a  lirst  faint  swell  before  the  rising  of  another 
mighty  wave  of  thought,  published  &  second  volume  of  it  id 
172D.  He  was  jmrtly  supported  by  some  Diitcli  merchants, 
and  hod  for  his  patron  the  first  Eail  of  Macclesfield.  In  1732 
be  published  "An  Inquiry  into  tlie  Origin  of  IIonoTi  and  tba 
Usefulness  of  Christianity  in  War;  "  and  he  died  in  1733. 

7.  Henry  St.  John  (afterwards  Lord  Bolingbrofca)  wa« 
born  in  1678 ;  and  entering  Parliament  in  1701,  bccainc  one  of 
the  best  speakers  Iheic,  and  a  very  powerful  i»oliticinn.     Aflat, 
the  death  of  Queen  Ainie,  he  was  dismissed  fiom  tlie  oOlce 
Seoretary  of  State,  which  he  had  held  several  years.     In  1711 
he  was  impeached  for  high  treason  by  Robert  Walimle.  attaintedf'i 
and  hod  his  name  erased  from  the  roll  of  peers,     lie  bei 
for  a  time  Secretary  of  State  to  tlte  Pretender,  who  gave  bi 
a  pa|>er  earldom,  dealt  treacherously  with  hira,  entered  o] 
tiie  Scottisli  rebellion  against  his  counsels,  and  ilismissed 
aummarily  ader  hia  rctui-n.     Buljngbrokc  had  seen  enouf 

IJacobilism  at  headquai'tei's,  knew  that  Its  last  chnnce 
■u  lost,  and  gave  it  up.     lie  liveti  for  the  next  sc 
m  vxile  at  La  Source,  near  Orleans.     His  wife  died  In  1711 
nl    in  May,    1720,   h«   privately  married   tlie  widow    of 
fcu'quis  de  ViUctte.      At   I^   Source,  in  harmony  wiUi 
llw  tone  of  French   thought.  Itolingbroke  began   liis  pbilo- 
n>bical  writings,  and   was  visited  by  young  Voltaire.     Ufai 
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French  wife  managed  his  return  to  England  in  1723,  through 
the  Duchess  of  Kendal,  with  a  bribe  of  eleven  thousand  pounds. 
In  1725  he  obtained  a  grant  of  restored  property,  but  not  the 
reversal  of  attainder,  which  would  restore  him  to  the  House  of 
Lords  and  political  life.  He  bought  an  estate  at  Dawley,  near 
Uxbridge,  within  easy  ride  of  Twickenham.  There  he  affected 
philosophical  contempt  of  ambition,  and  played  at  farming. 
He  was  much  visited  by  Pope ;  and  by  Swift  also  when,  in 
1726,  Swift  came  to  England.  But  Bolingbroke  had  ambition, 
and  took  his  place  as  the  most  vigorous  writer  against  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  by  his  letters  in  "The  Craftsman,"  after 
1726  ;  and  a  series  of  letters,  called  "  The  Occasional  Writer,'* 
begun  in  January,  1727.  Some  of  these  were  afterwards  re- 
published as  "  A  Dissertation  on  Parties,"  in  nineteen  letters; 
and  as  "  Remarks  on  the  History  of  England,"  signed 
**  Humphrey  OldcasUe,"  and  ironically  dedicated  to  Walpole. 
Bolingbroke's  wilting  gave  "The  Craftsman"  a  sale  far  ex- 
oeeding  even  that  of  "The  Spectator."  Aft^r  this,  in  1735, 
he  retired  again  to  France,  until  the  death  of  his  father  called 
him  home  in  1742.  He  himself  died  in  1751.  The  religion 
expressed  in  Bolingbroke's  essays  on  Human  Knowledge,  and 
in  "The  PhUosophical  Writings,"  published  by  David  Mallet, 
in  1753-54,  was  contained  in  his  parting  words  to  Lord  Ches- 
terfield, after  he  had  given  orders  that  none  of  the  clergy 
should  visit  him  in  his  last  moments:  "God,  who  placed  me 
here,  will  do  what  he  pleases  with  me  hereafter ;  and  he  knows 
best  what  to  do.     May  he  bless  you." 

&  Isaao  \P7att8,  bom  at  Southampton  in  1674,  son  of  a 
Nonconformist  schoolmaster,  became  first  a  tutor,  then  pastor 
of  a  congregation  in  Mark-Lane ;  and  after  the  failure  of  his 
health  in  1712,  retained  his  pastoral  charge,  preaching  when  he 
could,  and  lived  as  guest  with  his  friends.  Sir  Thomas  and  Lady 
Abney,  at  Theobalds,  until  1748,  the  year  of  his  death.  In 
1728  he  had  been  made  D.D.  by  the  universities  of  Edinburgh 
and  Aberdeen.  He  published  "  Horae  L}Ticae"  in  1706, 
♦'  Hymns  "  in  1707,  "  Psahns  and  Hymns  "  in  1719,  "  Divine 
and  Moral  Songs  for  Children"  in  1720;  and,  among  various 
othMT  works,  a  vc^ume  of  "  Logic,"  in  1725.  There  was  a 
supplement  on  "Improvement  of  the  Mind,"  in  1741. 


I  9.  In  1736  Joseph  Butler  (b.  16D3,  d.  1752),  sou  of  I 
resbytcrian  at  Wantage,  and  first  educated  at  a  school  fol 
Diasenlers,  and  then  at  Oxford,  had  become  one  of  the  chief  | 
preachers  in  the  Church  of  England,  when,  in  173C.  he  sought 
to  satisfy  the  questionfr  by  his  "  Analc^'  of  Religion,  Natii 
ral  and  Uevealcd,  to  the  Constitution  and  Course  of  Nalure." 
In  173ti  Butler  was  made  a  bishop. 

la  John  Wesley   (b.    1703,   d.    1791)   and  his    bmlherl 
Charles  (b.  i;08,  d.  1788)  produced  in  173S  their  ''  Collec- 
tion of  Psalms  and  Hymns."     John  Wesley  was  a  clei^man's 
Bon,  alucated  at  the  Charterhouse,  and  at  Cliristchurch,  Oxford, 
wliere   his   brother   Charles   followed    him   from  WcatminBtcr. 
Charles  persuaded  some  undeigraduates  to  join  with  him  in 
seeking  religious  improvement,  hving  by  rule,  and  taking  the 
sacrament  weekly.     They  were  laughed  at  aa  "  Bible  Moths," 
"The    Godly  Chib,"   etc.      Then  somebody,   noticing   their 
methodical  ways,  said  that,  like  the  old  school  of  physicians  so 
called,  here  was  a  new  school  of  "  Methodists."     This  i 
abided  by  them.    John,  when  he  returned  to  Oxford,  bees 
leader  of  the  little  society  established  by  his  brother.     Th«l 
there  was  added  strong  influence  upon  his  mind  by  tho  Mm 
vians,   nnd    by  his    associate,   George   Whitcllcld    (b.    1714J 
d.    1770),    and    soon    John    Wesley   began   to    inlluence 
people  aa  a  preacher,  with  an  cnlhuaiasm  that  gave  life  to  U 
religion.     In  1749  Wesley  published  at  Bristol,  where  ha  IimII 
built  a  meeting-house,  "  A  Plain  Account  of  the  People  ealled 
Methodists."      Among  Wesley's  other  writings  was,  in  17G3J 
"A  Survey  of  the  Wisdom  of  God  in  the  Creation,"     Methyl 
odism   uudcr  John  Wesley  became  an  organized  assodatioaJ 
t  himself  for  its  directing  head.     Tho  couditions  of  i 
ship  were  prayer,  and  study  of  Scripture,  with  a  reaoh-et 

t  to  avoid  vices  and  follies,  practise  Chiistian  virtuetj 
I  bear  in  puticnco  tlie  reproach  of  men,  for  Christ's  f 
Wesley  sought,  in  fact,  to  join  men  in  ouo  graud  endeavor  ti 
be  true,  without  feai'  of  tlie  world  and  its  conventions. 

U.  WllUam  Warborton,  bora  in  1G98,  son  of  tba  tomil 
clerk  ot   Newark>ujion-Trent.  was  educated  at   Uio  grammar 
Bchool  there,  and  then  articled  lo  an  attorney,  with  whom  ho 
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served  five  j'ears.  In  1723  he  took  deacon's  orders,  and  in 
1724  published  "  Miscellaneous  Translations,  in  Prose  and 
Verse,  from  Roman  Poets,  Orators,  and  Historians,"  with  a 
Latin  dedication  to  Sir  Robert  Sutton,  who  gave  him  a  small 
Nottinghamshire  vicarage  in  1727.  He  then  came  to  London 
with  a  few  introductions,  one  to  Theobald,  whom  he  helped  a 
little  in  his  Shakespeare.  In  1727  he  dedicated  to  Sir  Robert 
Sutton,  whose  wife  was  the  Countess  of  Sunderland,  "  A 
Critical  and  Philosophical  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  of  Prodigies 
and  Miracles,  as  related  by  Historians,  with  an  Essay  towards 
Restoring  a  Method  and  Purity  in  History."  Sir  Robert  caused 
Warburton  to  be  put  on  George  II. 's  list  of  Masters  of  Arts, 
created  when  he  visited  Cambridge  in  1728 ;  and  procured  for 
him  the  better  living  of  Brand-Broughton,  in  Lincolnshire, 
where  Warburton  lived  many  years  with  his  mother  and  sisters. 
In  1736  he  produced  a  book  on  the  "  Alliance  between  Church 
and  State,"  which  went  through  four  editions  in  his  lifetime; 
and  in  1738,  the  first  volume  of  "  The  Divine  Legation  of  Mo- 
ses Demonstrated."  This  led  to  controvers}',  and  was  followed 
by  a  "Vindication."  In  the  same  3'ear,  1738,  Warburton  was 
made  Chaplain  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  When  M.  de  Croasaz, 
Professor  of  Pliilosophy  and  Mathematics  in  the  university  of 
Lausanne,  attacked  "  The  Essay  on  Man,"  Warburton  defended 
Pope  in  several  letters.  This  established  the  friendsliip  between 
Pope  and  Warburton.  In  1741  Pope  introduced  his  friend  to 
Ralph  Allen,  at  Prior  Park,  near  Bath.  Warbuilon  afterwards 
added  a  commentary  to  Pope's  "  Essa}'  on  Man  "  and  "  Essay 
on  Criticism,"  and  was  left,  in  1744,  Pope's  literary  executor. 
In  1746  he  married  Ralph  Allen's  niece  and  heiress.  Miss 
Gertrude  Tucker,  and  thenceforth  lived  chiefl}'  at  Prior  Pai-k, 
which  became  his  own  when  Allen  died,  in  1764.  In  1747 
Wai'burton  followed  Hanmer  in  the  series  of  editions  of  Shake- 
speare. Pope's  edition,  in  1725,  and  Theobald's,  in  1733,  had 
been  followed,  in  1744,  b}'  the  edition  of  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer, 
thiii,}'  years  member,  and  at  last  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Now  came  that  of  Warburton,  in  1747,  with  much 
rash  and  dogmatic  change,  but  not  a  few  happy  suggestions. 
These  were  the  editions  preceding  that  of  Samuel  Johnson, 
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in  1765,  all  from  Popo's  downward  resting  Uieir  claini  to  credit 
conjectural  dealing  with  the  text,  but  all  helping  to  fix 
attention  on  the  greatest  of  all  poeta.  Warburlon  bccane 
King's  Chaplain  in  1754  ;  got,  in  1755,  the  Lambetli  d»^ee  of 
D.D,  from  Archbishop  Herring;  in  1737  becomo  Dean  of 
Bristol,  and  in  17G0  Bishop  of  Glouceeter.  He  died  ia  17Tit. 
aged  cightj-ooe. 

12.  FrandaAtterbiuyfb.  ISfl2,d.  1733),  educated  at  Oxford,  became 
distinguisbed  u  pulpiuoralor.  wit,  prelate,  and  potltldan.  H«  published 
s  Latin  version  of  Drjdeu's  "  Aliaalom  and  Achitophel,"  and  many  cou- 
troveraial  pa^mphlets  relsllng  to  lellera,  ecclesiosllcal  matters,  and  civil 
goveminenl.  In  1740  his  "Sermons  and  Discourses"  were  issued  in 
four  volumes;  and  in  1730-08,  liia  "  Miscelianeous  Works,"  in  five 
volumes.  aamn«I  Clarke  |b.  16T5,  d.  1730).  distinguished  himself  u  ■ 
matbemHliciau  at  Cambridge,  and  Iwcaine  proficient  In  ancient  languages 
and  divinity.  He  received  hoty  orders  in  1GB8.  Among  Ills  publications 
are  "  A  Parapbraae  on  the  Four  Evangelists;"  "Three  Practical  Essays 
on  Baptism,  Confirmation,  and  Repentance;"  "Tlie  Scripture  Doctrine 
of  Ihe  Trinity;"  "Demonstration  of  thefielngand  Attributes  of  Uod;" 
"Sermons;"  and  numerous  writings  on  roathematics  and  nntnral  i 
losopliy.  Beajainiii  Hoadir  (b.  107(1,  d.  1701),  became  Bishop  ot  S 
gf)T  in  1715,  aflerwurds  of  Hereford,  of  Salisbury,  a»<l  o(  Winehas 
and  published  a  work  on  miracles;  "  The  Reosoiuihleness  of  Coofoni 
to  the  Church  of  England;"  "A  Brief  Defence  ot  Episcopal  OrdU 
Uou;"  "A  Plain  Account  of  tlio  Nature  and  End  of  Iho  Lord's  Supper^ 
,wid  many  sennMii. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

FIRST  HALF  OP  THE  BiaHTBBNTH  CENTURY: 
HISTORIANS,  PAMPHLETEERS.  AND 

NOVELISTS. 

1.  JohB  Olimlxom.  — 2.  George  Ljtteltoa.—S.  ]>aBlel  Defoe.~4.  Smmel  Slek- 

ardsoB.— 6.  Hearj  Fielding. 

1.  John  Oldxnizon,  bom  in  1673,  of  a  Somersetshire  family,  pub* 
lished  in  1696  a  translation  of  Tasso's  '' Amyntas,"  and  in  1700  "The 
GroTe;  or,  Love's  Paradise,"  an  opera.  Afterward,  he  took  especial 
interest  in  history.  He  produced,  early  in  the  reign  of  G^rge  L, 
**  Memc^rs  of  North  Britain,"  and  "  Memoirs  of  Ireland  from  the  Res* 
toration,"  and  he  began,  towards  the  end  of  the  reign,  ''A  Critical  His- 
tory of  England." 

2.  Oeorge  Lyttelton,  bom  in  1709,  at  Hagley,  Worcestershire,  friend 
to  Fielding  and  to  some  of  the  best  poets  of  his  time,  was  educated  at 
£ton  and  Oxford,  and  became  secretary  to  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales, 
when  he  was  in  opposition  to  George  II.  He  became  a  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  after  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  resignation,  then  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  afterwards  took  a  peerage.  He  printed  verses,  also 
*<  Letters  from  a  Persian  in  England  to  his  Friend  at  Ispahan,"  in  1735; 
*^ Dialogues  of  the  Dead;"  and  in  1767,  "The  History  of  the  Life  of 
King  Henry  the  Second  and  of  the  Age  in  which  he  Lived,"  a  book 
upon  which  he  had  been  at  work  for  thirty  years.    He  died  in  1773. 

3.  Daniel  Defoe,  bom  in  1661,  was  the  son  of  James 
Foe,  a  well-to-do  butcher,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Giles,  Cripple- 
gate.  His  father,  a  Dissenter,  sent  him  to  the  school  kept  at 
Newington  Green  by  Charles  Morton,  a  good  scholar,  who  in- 
cluded English  among  school  studies,  and  afterwaixls,  when 
driven  to  America  by  persecution,  became  Vice-President  of 
Harvard  College.  After  a  fuU  training  with  Mr.  Morton, 
Daniel  Foe  began  the  world  in  Freeman's  Court,  Cornhill,  as 
an  agent  between  manufacturers  and  retailers  in  the  hosiery 
trade.  After  the  accession  of  James  U.  he  was  one  of  those 
dtixens  of  London  who,  when  they  heard  Monmouth  had  landed^ 
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rode  avny  to  join  him.  He  was  with  Monniotttb  at  SedgemooFa 
After  that,  according  to  one  account,  he  left  England  ;  went 
Spain  and  Portugal  aa  a  trader;  but  when  the  cruel  seari 
for  Monmouth's  followers  had  long  been  over  lie  retiirned| 
having  picked  up  abroad  tlie  fancy  for  a  ''De"  liefore  his 
name.  Three  pannihlots,  belonging  to  this  period,  ai-e  at- 
tributed to  faim.  One  was  "  A  Tiact  against  the  Froclamalion 
for  the  Repeal  of  the  Penal  Laws,"  then  came  ''  A  Pamphlet' 
against  the  Addresses  to  King  James,"  and  yet  again  "Aj 
Tract  upon  the  Disi>ensiug  Power."  J 

After  the  accession  of  William  III.,  Defoe  married.  He' 
Boon  lost  all  his  possessions  by  speculation ;  and  to  eacajw  llio 
prison  whiuh  was  tlireatcned,  he  withdrew  for  two  j'eara  to 
Bristol.  There  lie  wrote  his  "  Essay  on  Projects,"  which  was 
published  in  1698.  It  enggcBted  many  things  —  improvement 
in  roads,  rcfunns  in  banking,  a  savings  bank  for  tlic  iK>or, 
insurance  offices,  an  academy  like  that  of  France,  a  mihtary 
college,  abolition  of  the  press-gang,  and  a  college  for  the 
higher  education  of  women,  "A woman,"  said  Defoe,  "well- 
bred  and  well-taught,  furnished  with  the  additional  aceomptisb- 
ineuts  of  knowledge  and  behavior,  is  a  creature  without  ooin- 
potiaon.  Her  society  is  the  emblem  of  sublimer  enjoyment!; 
she  la  all  softness  and  sweetness,  love,  wit,  and  delight. 
One  project,  also,  was  for  improvement  of  tlio  law  of  del 
and  creditor.  When  lie  had  compounded  wHli  his  cr«dl1 
and  thus  secured  for  himself  libcrt}'  to  work,  he  returned 
London,  and  worked  on  till  he  had  paid  voluntarily  beyond  (I 
composition  tlie  lust  penny  of  his  debts.  Hia  patriotic 
tions  of  plans  for  raising  war-money  caused  Defoe  to  be 
ployed  from  IGSo  to  1G9'J  as  accounliint  to  the  Cumtoissioncn 
of  the  Glass  Duty. 

To  the  cry  raised  by  the  Opposition  that  King  William  was 
no  true-lK>rn   Englishman,  especially  represented   by  the 
poem  of  one  Tulcliin,  called  "  The  Foreigners."  Defoe  replii 
in  1701,  with    his    satire   of  "The   True-born    Knglidimu),' 
rhymes  of   which   eiglitj'   tlioueanil   copies  were  sold  !a 
■ti-eela.     Among  tlieir  home-truths  am  vigorous  asscrtiotu 
tbe  claims  of  tt)e  people  against  persecution  ii>  Uie  Chardi 
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despotism  in  the  State.     In  these  he  finds  as  dangerous  a  thing 

*'  A  ruling  priesthood,  as  a  priest-rid  king; 
And  of  all  plagues  with  which  mankind  are  curst, 
Ecclesiastic  tyranny's  the  worst." 

While  of  the  kings  false  to  their  trust  he  says : 

"  When  kings  the  sword  of  justice  first  lay  down. 
They  are  no  kings,  though  they  possess  the  crown. 
Titles  are  shadows,  crowns  are  empty  things; 
The  good  of  subjects  is  the  end  of  kings." 

Then  came  to  the  throne  Queen  Anne,  and  hard  words  hailed 
on  the  Dissenters.  A  substantial  blow  was  aimed  in  a  bill  that 
was  to  disqualify  them  from  all  civil  employments.  It  passed 
the  Commons,  but  failed  with  the  Lords.  Sacheverell,  preach- 
ing at  Oxford,  had  denounced  him  as  no  true  son  of  the  Church 
who  did  not  raise  against  Dissent ''  the  bloody  flag  and  banner 
of  defiance."  But,  in  1702,  Defoe  spoke  boldly  on  behalf  of 
liberty  of  conscience,  in  his  pamphlet  called  '^The  Shoilest 
Way  with  the  Dissenters."  He  wrote,  as  in  all  his  contro- 
versial pieces,  to  maintain  a  principle,  and  not  a  party. 

^^  began  his  satire  with  a  quotation  from  Roger  L'Estrange's  Fables. 
A|(6ck  at  roost  in  a  stable,  having  dropped  from  his  perch,  and  finding 
himself  in  much  danger  among  restless  heels,  had  a  fair  proposal  to  make 
to  the  horses  —  that  we  shall  all  of  us  keep  our  legs  quiet.  This  fable 
Defoe  applied  to  the  Dissenters,  who  were  then  asking  for  equal  treat- 
ment, although  they  had  been  intolerant  enough  themselves  not  long 
since,  when  they  had  the  upper  hand.  Professing,  in  his  assumed  char- 
acter of  a  bigoted  High  Churchman  of  the  day,  to  show  the  vice  of  Dis- 
sent before  teaching  its  cure,  he  dealt,  in  the  first  place,  a  fair  blow  to 
his  own  side  for  past  intolerance.  The  Dissenters  ought  not,  perhaps, 
to  have  been  blind  to  the  irony  of  the  second  half  of  the  pamphlet;  but 
in  the  first  half  the  irony  is  not  all  against  ecclesiastical  intolerance. 
Defoe  was  against  all  intolerance,  and  to  the  bigotry  of  his  own  party 
Defoe  gave  the  first  hit.  The  succeeding  satire,  since  it  could  not  easily 
surpass  the  actual  extravagance  of  party  spirit,  had  in  it  nothing  but  the 
delicate,  sustained  sharpness  of  ironical  suggestion  to  reveal  the  author's 
purpose  to  the  multitude.  Several  reasons,  he  said,  are  ui^ed  on  behalf 
of  the  Dissenters,  "  why  we  should  continue  and  tolerate  them  among 
us:"  as,  "They  are  very  numerous,  they  say;  they  are  a  great  part  of 
the  nation,  and  we  cannot  suppress  them.  To  this  may  be  answered, 
They  are  not  so  numerous  as  the  Protestants  in  France,  and  yet  the 
Frencli  king  effectually  cleared  the  nation  of  them  at  once,  and  we  donH 
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BesideB,  "  this  more  nuineroua  tbe  non 
ore  need  to  su|ipresa  Ihem ;  and  if  ne  tn 
caunot  suppress  tbem,  tliea  it  ought  to 
'  It  Is  said,  also,  that  tbeir  aid  is  wanted 
a  euemy.  This,  argues  Defoe,  is  but  the  soine  argu- 
inlence  of  war-time  thai  was  urged  against  Buppraa^ug 
the  old  money;  and  the  hazard,  afUr  all,  proved  to  be  sraaLI-  "  We  can 
•r  enjoy  a  settled  uninterrupted  union  and  tranquilltty  in  this  nation 
till  the  spirit  of  Whigglsm,  faction,  and  schism  Is  melted  down  like  the 
The  gist  of  the  pamphlet,  the  scheme  set  fonb  on  the  (itJe- 
;e  as  Che  Shortest  Way  with  the  Dissenters,  Is  propounded  in  this  pa>- 
e  made,  and  punctually  executed,  iliit 
Whoever  was  found  at  a  caiiveiitJclc  should  be  banished  the  nation,  and 
the  preacher  be  hanged,  we  aboulil  soon  see  an  end  of  the  tale;  thty 
would  all  come  to  church,  and  one  age  would  make  us  one  ag^n.  To 
talk  of  five  shillings  a  month  for  not  coming  to  the  sacrament,  and  one 
shilling  a  week  for  not  coming  to  church  —  this  is  such  a  way  of  cod- 
■  Yerting  people  as  never  was  known,  this  is  selling  them  a  liberty  to 
I'toansgiess  for  so  much  money.  If  tt  be  not  a  crime,  why  don't  we  give 
a  full  license?  And  if  it  be,  no  price  ought  to  compound  tor  the 
eommitting  It;  for  that  la  selling  a  lilierty  to  people  to  sin  againat  God 
xnd  tlie  GovemmenL  .  .  .  We  hang  men  fur  trifles,  and  lunUb  Iben 
(or  things  not  worth  naming;  but  an  oRence  agalust  God  and  tin 
church,  against  the  welfare  of  the  world  and  the  dignity  of  rcllgloti, 
shall  bo  bought  oS  (or  Ave  sbillinga.  This  is  sudi  a  shatue  to  a  Ctiill 
tian  government,  that  'tis  with  r^ret  I  transmit  It  to  posterity." 

The  pamplilct  delighted  men  of  Ibe  SaclievereU  school. 
CambridgG  fellow  thanked  his  bookseller  for  having  Bent  li 
BO  excellent  a  treatise  —  next  to  the  Holy  Bible  and  the  Saor 
Comroonts,  the  most  valuable  he  had  ever  seen.     Great  « 
re-action  of  wrath  when  the  pamphlet  was  found  to  be  a  C 
ksenter's  satire;  nevertheless,  the  Dissenters  held  by  their  11 
I  oulerv  against  Uie  author.     Defoe  paid  for  this  servic 
English  people,  in  the  pillory  and  as  a  prisoner  in  Nawgi 
But  his  "Hymn  to  the  rillory,"  which  appeared  on  the  t 
of  the  three  days  of  the  shame  of  tlie  government  in  his  i 
re,  July  29,  30,  and  31.  in  the  year  1703,  turned  tUo  C 
r  popular  opinion  against  Ihc  men  who  placed  him  then— 
s  his  -bymu  said,  scandiils  to  the  times,  who 


"  Ar«  at  a  loss  to  lini]  hia  Rultt, 


elue  returned  from  the  iiiUory  U>  Newgate,  whence  be  I 
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not  released  till  July  or  August,  1704.  It  was  in  Newgate, 
therefore,  that  he  began  his  career  as  the  first  critical  and 
independent  journalist,  by  producing  his  "  Review."  This  was 
begun  on  the  19th  of  February,  1704,  came  out  on  Saturdays 
and  Tuesdays  until  the  end  of  February,  1705,  and  then  three 
times  a  week  till  June  11,  1713. 

While  still  writing  his  "  Review,'*  and,  among  other  works, 
publishing,  in  1706,  a  long  poem  in  folio,  "Jure  Divino,"  in 
&vor  of  limited  monarchy,  and  against  the  doctrine  of  divine 
right  in  kings,  Defoe  was  actively  employed  in  Scotland  as  a 
promoter  of  the  Union  of  the  legislatures  of  Scotland  and  Eng- 
land, which  became  law  on  the  1st  of  May,  1707.  In  1709 
Defoe  published  a  "  History  of  the  Union  between  England  and 
Scotland." 

He  was  under  persecution  for  his  independence  of  thought, 
both  near  the  close  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  and  after  the  acces- 
sion of  George  I.  For  a  time,  he  had  withdrawn  to  Halifax, 
where  he  lived  in  Back  Lane,  at  the  sign  of  the  "  Rose  and 
Crown."  Against  the  claims  of  the  Pretender  he  wrote  *' A 
Seasonable  Warning  and  Caution,"  which  he  distributed  gra- 
tuitously among  the  ignorant  countrj'-people  in  different  parts 
of  England ;  and  he  wrote  two  other  pamphlets,  with  titles 
designed  to  catch  Jacobite  readers:  "And  what  if  the  Pre- 
tender Should  Come?"  and  "Reasons  Against  the  Succession 
of  the  House  of  Hanover."  For  writing  these,  Defoe  was 
arrested  and  prosecuted  in  1718.  His  enemies  declared  him 
Jacobite.  They  might  as  well,  he  said,  have  made  him 
Mahometan.  He  had,  in  &ct,  written  these  pamphlets  in  the 
interest  of  Harley;  and  to  Harley  he  was  indebted  for  the 
queen's  pardon.  The  persecution  was  continued  under  the  new 
reign ;  for  Defoe,  with  sturdy  independence,  had  opposed  false 
cries  of  every  party  in  the  state,  and  had  never  flinched  from 
upholding  what  he  thought  sound  policy  because  it  came  from 
his  political  opponents.  Thus  he  had  incurred  a  sort  of  infamy 
b}'  asserting  the  soundness  of  what  we  should  now  all  hold  to 
be  sound  in  the  treaty  of  commerce  which  the  Tories  had  asso- 
ciated with  their  treaty  of  peace  with  France,  while  he  opposed 
the  terms  of  peace ;  for  at  the  last  elections  in  Queen  Anne's 
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reign,  the  Whigs  raised  their  battle-cry  holly  against  the  ( 
tnercial  treaty.     In  1715.  Defoe,  failing  in  health,  and  attack 
on  all  sides,  wrote  his  "  Appeal  to  Honor  and  Justice,*'  bebj 
a  true    account  of  his   conduct   in    public    affairs, 
reason,  he  said,  to  think  that  his  death  might  be  near,  i 
[■wished,  before  he  embarked  on  his  last  voyage,  to  "et'en  i 
i  counts  with  this  world,  that  no  slanders  may  Uo  ngainst  i 
heirs,  to  disturb  them   in    the   peaceable   iwssession   of  thef 
father's  inheritance,  his  character."     Defoe  was,  in  fact,  struok 
with   apoplexy  before  the  "Appeal"  was  fiuialied;   ami  the 
publisher,  after  w.iiting  sis  weeks,  issued  it  as  it  then  stood, 
with  tlie  note,  that,  "  in  the  opinion  of  most  who  knew  him,  the 
treatment  which  he  here  complains  of,  and  others  of  which  ho 
would  have  spoken,  have   been  the   cause   of  this  disaster. 'i 
Defoe  said  here  :  "  It  has  been  the  disaster  of  all  ^larties  in  tl 
nation  to  be  very  hot  in  their  turn,  and  as  often  as  they  haii 
_been  so  I  have  differed  from  them  all,  and  ever  must  and  a 
fio  so."      lie  cited  seven  chief  occasions  of  such  different! 
dth  his  friends.     Against  intemperate  party  warfare,  DoSJ 
urged  that  to  attain  harmony  in  the  State  there  mast  be  i 
eralion  in  the  exercise  of  power  by  the  Government,  and  tl 
"to  attain  at  the  happy  calm  which  is  the  consideration  1 
_  should  move  us  all  (and  he  would  merit  to  bo  callt<4l  tlie  natiom 
jthysicion  who  could  prescribe  the  specific  for  it).  I  thSnIc  I 
;  allowed  to  say,  a  conquest  of  parties  will  nevur  do  iti 
Htlancc  of  parties  may."    After  this,  Defoe  Uved  at  Ncwingt 
^ilh  bis  wife  and  six  children.     There,  with  a  keen  eense  i 
!  own  isolation,  he  now  wrote  "The  Life  and  Strange  Bdi 
irising  Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  ot  York.  Marina 
Elrho  li^'ed  Eight  and  Twentj-  Years  all  alone  in  an  Uolnhablt^ 
w  Island  on  the  Coast  of  America,  near  the  Mouth  of  the  { 
River  of  Oroonoque ;  having  Iwcn  Cast  on  .Shore  by  Shipir 
wherein  all  the  Men  Pcrisiicd  1ml  Himself.     With  an  Aw 
how  be  was  at  last  as  Strangely  Delivered  by  Pirate's.     Writt 
by  Himself."     The    two   p.irts   of  "  Eobinson  Crusoe" 
published  one   at   the  beginning   and  the   other  ut   Uie    i 
of  tlie  year  1719,  with  prefaces  affecting  to  present  them  || 
the  world  as  a  true  oarralivo  of  fact.    The  book  had  no  n 
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whatever  to  the  existing  novel  of  the  French  school,  or  to  any 
other  kind  of  novel.  It  was  an  imitation  of  those  simple  and 
graphic  records  of  adventure  by  sea,  which,  since  the  da^'s  of 
Elizabeth,  had  quickened  the  delight  of  England  in  her  sailors. 
If  we  would  bring  to  mind  how  much  imagination  went  to 
Defoe's  exact  suggestion  of  the  real  in  this  thoroughly  English 
Btor^'-book,  let  us  think  how  a  man  of  weak  imagination  would 
have  solved  the  problem:  given  one  man  and  an  island,  to 
make  a  story.  In  Defoe's  stoiy,  all  is  life  and  action.  There 
is  no  rhetorical  lament,  or  waste  of  energy  upon  fine  writing ; 
attention,  from  first  to  last,  is  bound  to  the  one  man,  only  the 
more  after  the  man  Frida}*  has  been  added  to  the  scene,  and 
the  reader  is  made  to  feel  that  healthy  life  consists  in  trusting 
God,  and  using  steadil}'  with  head  and  hand  whatever  faculties 
he  gave  us.  Some  part  of  the  charm  of  the  book  springs  from 
a  reality  below  the  feigned  one,  Defoe's  sense  of  the  fellowship 
of  his  own  life  with  that  of  the  solitary  worker.  The  sugges- 
Hon  of  the  story  was  found  in  Captain  Woodes  Rogers's  account 
of  his  "  Ciiiising  Voyage  Round  the  World,"  published  in  1712, 
which  told  how,  in  February,  1709,  he  took  from  the  island  of 
Juan  Fernandez  a  seaman,  named  Alexander  Selkirk,  who, 
when  out  on  a  piratical  voyage,  had  been  left  ashore  on  that 
uninhabited  island,  after  a  quarrel  with  his  captain,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1704.  Selkirk  had  been  furnished  only  with  a  few  books, 
nautical  instruments,  a  knife,  a  boiler,  an  axe,  and  a  gun,  with 
powder  and  ball.  Capt.  Rogers  had  brought  him  to  England 
in  1711. 

Robinson  Crusoe  was  followed  by  Defoe's  other  novels,  which 
still  imitated  forms  of  literature  distinct  from  fiction,  and  some- 
times included  pictures  of  the  coarse  life  of  the  time.  "The 
Life,  Adventures,  and  Piracies  of  the  famous  Captain  Single- 
ton," and  ''The  History  of  the  Life  and  Adventures  of  Mr. 
Duncan  Campbell,"  appeared  in  1720;  "Moll  Flanders;" 
"The  History  and  remarkable  Life  of  the  truly  Honorable 
Colonel  Jacque,"  included  commonl}'  in  genuine  accounts  of 
highwaymen,  and  "A  Journal  of  the  Plague  Year,"  which  Dr. 
Mead  quoted  as  the  narrative  of  an  eye-witness,  all  in  1722 ; 
«« The  Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier  "  probably  in  1723 ;  "  Roxana  " 
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iBl7M;  "Tbe  New  Voyage  Boond  the  Vorid"  in  1725.  At 
Um  h*|nniiii>g  of  Uw  Ttigm  of  Georg«  n.,  Defoe  is  und  to  h«te 
prodneed,  in  1728,  Captain  CvleUm's  ■*  UdBobs,"  whidi  Dr. 
JobUDD  fasuned  itpoa  «s  an  addition  lo  Englisfa  kutatT. 
Debe'a  bealtli  then  Ealed  coaipl«telv,  when  he  had  begsn 
MMKhcr  book.  Hie  laat  letter  was  to  a  BOD-in-law.  when  look- 
ing fimmd  to  Ins  mt  after  UTe's  troubled  jouneT :  "  Bj  «bat 
way  aoerer  He  pleaae  to  bring  me  to  the  end  of  it,  I  desire  1o 
finish  life  with  tiiia  temper  of  soul — 'Te  Deom  *■"■*■—"■  ' " 
Defiw  died  in  April.  1731. 

4,  ««ini*l  Rtcbardson  was  bom  in  16S9,  in  DerbyriBR, 
one  of  the  nine  children  of  a  joiner  who  had  been  in  busiaeH 
in  London,  and  who  could  afford  bim  ixily  a  axuBioa  acbool 
edoealioD.     As  a  boy  be  liked  letter-writing,  sod  wrote  Uieir 
lore-letters  for  tlir««  damsels  of  his  village.     Id  17(K  be  was 
apprenticed  to  a  printer  in  London,  sened  seven  years,  and 
comapooded  with  a  gentleman  of  forlnne  who  "  waa  ■  master 
of  Uie  eiHstoUry  style."     When  out  of  bis  time,  be  worked  flt« 
or  six  years  as  compositor  and  corrector  of  the  {tress,  mamed 
bis  lat£  master's  daughter,  and  set  up  for  himself  in  a  court  la 
Fleet  Street.     Bichardaon's  first  nife  died  in  1731,  and  be  mar- 
ried aflerwards  tiie  sister  of  a  bookseller  at  Bath.     By  bis  lint 
wife  be  bad  five  bo,vs  and  a  girl,  and  by  hia  second,  five  girls  ami 
a  boy.     He  lost  all  hia  sods  and  two  of  his  daagblers ; 
remaining  four  daughiers  bad  much  wurk  in  tranacrtfaiii|[  I 
letters.     By  ability  and  steady  industry  Itichanlaon  a  ~ 
life,  rcmo'ed  to  Sulisbar}'  Court,  aud  was  employed  by  b 
[  sellers,  not  only  to  print,  but  also  to  make  indexes  and  write 
'  prefaces  and  dedications.     Two  booksellcni,  Mr.  Rivington  and 
Mr.  Osborne,  asked  tlie  good  printer  to  write  for  tliem  a  \YiluHie 
"  Familiar  Letters,"  in  a  common  style,  ou  such  subjects  aa 
might  l>e  of  use  to  those  country  readers  who  were  una)Uu  lo 
I  indite  for  Uieroselves.     Then  writes  Kiebanlson :  "  '  Will  it  bs 
hany  Immi,'  ttaiil  1,  '  in  a  piece  you  want  to  Iio  written  ao  low,  if 
■  We  shuuld  inslrucl  thcin  how  they  slmuld  tliiuk  and  a<A  in  oom- 
^tnon  cases,  ns  well  as  indite?  '     They  were  the  mure  uigcnt  with 
volume  Mm  this  liint."     Ho  set  about  it, 
ttwD  or  tiiroa  letters  to  tn> 


-his  mat 

as;  ^m 
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struct  handsome  girls  who  were  obliged  to  go  oat  to  service 
how  to  avoid  the  snares  that  might  be  laid  against  their  virtue, 
a  stor}'  occurred  to  him  that  he  had  heard  from  a  friend  many 
years  before.  He  thought  that  this,  if  told  by  letters,  ^^  in 
an  easy  and  natural  manner,  suitably  to  the  simplicity  of  it, 
might  possibly  introduce  a  new  species  of  writing  that  might 
possibly  turn  young  people  into  a  course  of  reading  different 
from  the  pomp  and  parade  of  romance- writing ;  and  dismiss- 
ing the  improbable  and  marvellous,  with  which  novels  gen- 
erally abound,  might  tend  to  promote  the  cause  of  religion 
and  virtue."  The  book,  as  first  complete  in  two  volumes,  was 
written  in  two  months,  from  Nov.  10,  1789,  to  Jan.  10,  1740, 
published  at  once,  received  with  great  applause,  and  immedi- 
ately translated  into  French  and  Dutch.  Richardson,  as  well 
as  he  could,  brought  simple  nature  into  the  novel,  fVom  which 
it  had  been  altogether  banished,  and  led  strong  re-action 
against  the  faith  in  princes  and  princesses  as  the  only  true 
heroes  and  heroines.  I  will  take,  he  said  to  himself,  a  poor 
servant-girl,  make  her  the  namesake  of  one  of  the  choicest  of 
romance  princesses,  —  the  Pamela  of  Sidney's  **  Arcadia,"  — 
8et  my  Pamela  corresponding  artlessly  with  her  low-bom  fa- 
ther and  mother,  Goodman  Andrews  and  his  wife,  and  make 
you  feel  that  human  sympathies  are  broader  than  conventional 
distinctions.  It  was  another  step  from  the  conventional 
towards  that  clear  light  of  nature  which  for  most  writers  was 
still  lost  in  the  doud  of  French  classicism.  But  as  Allan  Ram- 
say must  needs  give  a  titled  father  to  his  Gentle  Shepherd,  and 
as  Thomson's  young  Lavinia  could  not  make  Palemon  happy 
without  turning  out  to  be  the  daughter  of  his  noble  friend 

Acasto, 

"  whose  open  stores, 
Though  vast,  were  little  to  his  ampler  heart; " 

so  in  Pamela  the  conventional  homage  to  rank  was  still  con- 
spicuous. Pamela,  left  by  the  death  of  her  mistress  subject  to 
a  young  master  who  was  a  worthless  libertine,  resisted  infamous 
practices  upon  her,  in  the  hope  that  she  might  thus  become  his 
wife ;  and  the  fbll  title  of  Richardson's  book,  ^^  Pamela ;  or, 
Virtae  Bewarded,"  means  that  in  the  end  she  did,  with  pious 
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many  the  scoundrel.     As   for  Goodman  Andrews, 
trhen  be  heard  the  glad  tidings,  tiia  "  heart  was  TuU ;  and  ) 
sud.  with  his  hands  folded  and  lifted  up.  Pray,  air,  let  me  g 
lei  n>e  go  to  my  dear  wife,  and  tell  her  all  tbe&e  Itle^ed  t 
while  my  breath  holds  :  for  it  U  ready  to  burst  with  joj-," 
Buccess  ot  Ihe  book  CAOsed  Kichardson  to  write  tvo  more  «{ 
imies,  wbieb  were  euperfluous,  the  work  having  been  compl 
as  first  publisbcd. 

In  174^  Kidiaidson  took  his  place  in  literature  by  pal 
when  his  age  waa  fiflr-nine,  the  second  of  his  three  i 
"Clarissa  Harfowc,"  in  eight  voliunea.  Here,  as  alwiq 
Richardson  t(M  his  story  in  the  form  of  n>rrrspoi>deiloe. 
Clarissa  Hariowe.  a  yoiiug  iady  of  birth  and  fortune,  pressed 
by  her  family  to  morr}'  against  her  inclination,  left  home, 
and  threw  herself  on  the  generosity  of  her  lover,  Sir  Robert 
Lovelace,  an  attractive  libertine.  He  persecuted  her,  and 
treacherously  wronged  her  to  the  uttermost ;  she  reAised  then 
his  offer  of  marriage,  and  died  broke n-heai'te<1.  Lovelace  left 
England,  not  reformed,  and  was  killed  in  a  duel  by  one  of 
Clarissa's  relations.  Colonel  Morden.  Clarissa's  correepondcot 
was  Miss  Anne  Howe,  a  widow's  livdy  daughter,  with  a  fumial 
but  estimable  suitor,  Hr.  Hickman.  Lovelace  bad  for  his  cor- 
reeiwndcnt  a  friend,  Mr.  John  Bclford :  this  party  of  fiwr 
answering  the  place  of  hero  and  male  friend,  heroine  and  female 
friend,  in  the  mock  classical  French  tragedies.  The  moral  of 
the  piece  was,  that  the  most  unhappy  home  is  shelter  for  a 
young  girl  safer  than  she  may  succeed  in  fltidiiig  by  quitting  It 
lo  trust  herself  .imong  the  snares  of  life.  The  Ixwk  is  full  of 
improbability;  it  contains,  like  "Pamela,"  aceues  unfit  to  be 
read  by  the  joung.  and  no  pngu  of  it  is  like  tlie  work  of  a  man 
of  geuiua  in  texture  of  thought  or  vigor  of  exjavsaiun.  Vet 
the  whole  ctfect  produced  is  equ^  to  thnt  of  a  work  of  high 
genius.  If  Kichardson's  mind  was  not  large,  his  ftXary  Gllcd  it. 
His  uature,  even  with  all  its  little  |>omps  and  vanities,  waa 
absorbed  in  )iia  work ;  the  ladies  about  him.  who,  as  the  least 
erilical  of  his  admirers,  were  Ills  cliosi'n  ftieudn.  fed  bim  with 
sweet  solid  tut  li-H  and  enthii&iasms  about  the  ]ierauus  uf  his 
story ;  hb  ficUUoiu  diaractcn  ajid  situaUoas  lived  aad  wen 
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real  for  him ;  and  he  became  the  great  example,  in  our  litera- 
ture, of  the  might  that  comes  of  giving  all  one's  powers  —  even 
if  they  be  not  great  powers  —  to  whatever  one  has  to  do.  By 
thoroughly  believing  in  his  work,  and  giving  all  his  mind  to  it, 
Samuel  Richardson,  as  novelist,  secured  the  full  attention  of 
his  readers,  and  sometimes  even  by  importunity  of  tediousness, 
bj'  the  drop  afler  drop  that  in  time  hollows  the  stone,  compelled 
his  readers  to  see  as  he  saw,  feel  as  he  felt,  and  not  seldom  to 
weep  where  he  wept  —  and  he  wept  much  himself — over  the 
sorrows  of  Clarissa. 

Richardson  published  his  third  and  last  novel,  **  Sir  Charles 
Grandison,"  in  1753.  He  had  accused  his  lady  correspondents 
of  liking  Lovelace  too  well.  They  replied  that  he  had  given 
them  nobody  else  to  like.  Thereupon  he  resolved  to  give  them 
his  ideal  of  a  good  man  in  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  well  bom, 
rich,  accomplished,  travelled,  and  alwaj's  right,  in  Richardson's 
view,  though  he  has  two  heroines  in  love  with  him,  and  is  in 
love  with  each,  —  the  one  who  did  not  marr}^  him  went  mad,  — 
and  though  he  fought  duels.  Richardson  could  not  rise  like 
Steele  above  convention ;  but  as  he  knew  duelling  to  be  wrong, 
and  reasoned  against  it  in  his  novel,  he  compromised  by  making 
Sir  Charles  so  skilful  a  swordsman  that  he  could  disarm  without 
murdering  an  antagonist.  Richardson's  three  novels  painted 
life  respectively  in  the  lower,  middle,  and  higher  classes  of  so- 
ciety. Richardson,  meanwhile,  throve  in  business.  His  print- 
ing-offices and  warehouses  at  Salisbury  Court  covered  the  site 
of  eight  houses  which  he  had  pulled  down.  In  1755  he  removed 
from  his  country  house  at  North  End,  Hammersmith,  to  a  house 
at  Parson's  Green.  In  1760  he  bought  half  the  patent  of  Law 
Printer  to  the  King;  and  in  July,  1761,  he  died,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-two. 

6.  The  publication  of  Richardson's  first  novel,  ''Pamela," 
struck  new  life  into  literature,  not  only  by  its  bold  and  direct 
challenge  to  the  romance-writing  hitherto  in  fashion,  by  what 
was  new  and  right  in  its  plan,  but  also  by  what  was  wrong  in  its 
plan  ;  for  the  flaw  in  its  morality — obscured  b}*  the  prevalence 
of  the  low  social  tone  it  represented  —  was  obvious  to  Henry 
Fielding,  and  in  ridicule  of  this  he  began  to  write  his  "  Joseph 
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I  AndrcwB."  He  would  pair  the  virtiions  aerring-niBid  with  a 
virtuous  fierving-man.  Before  he  had  gone  far  he  felt  hia 
strength,  and  proiliiced  not  a  mere  carieatui-e,  tiut  a  true  novel. 
Thus  Fieldiug,  our  greateet  uovelist,  received  his  impulse  from 
Richardson. 
FieliUng  was  born  on  the  22d  of  April.  1 707,  at  Sharptd 

I  Park,  near  Glastonbury,  Somersetshire,  eon  of  a  CajHain  Fid 
ing,  who  was  youngest  sod  of  the  Earl  of  Deemond. 
Uenry  Fielding  was  educated  at  Eton  and  at  the  Vnvn 
of  Leyden,  where  he  was  to  study  civil  law,  and  did  s 
ontil  the  supplies  from  home  failed.  His  father  lired  n 
careless  estravugance.  At  twenty,  Henry  Fielding  had  to  lefl 
Leyden  and  live  by  his  wita,  with  a  nominal  allowance  I 
his  father  of  two  hundred  pounds  a  year.  At  twenty-ons^ 
wrote  hia  first  comedy,  "Love  in  Several  Masques;'* 
followed  "The  Temple  Beau,"  "The  Author's  Farce,"  ' 
CofTee-Houae  PoHlician,"  and  "  Tom  Thumb  the  Great." 
last,  published  as  "Tragedy  of  Tragedies;  or,  the  Life  I 
Death  of  Tom  Thumb  the  Great,  with  the  Annotationa  I 
Scriblerus  Secundns,"  was  a  burlesque  on  the  oonventiol 
fine  writing  of  the  stage,  having  an  aim  like  that  of  Bucki 
ham's  "Rehearsal,"  and  was  richly  illustrated  with  ironi 
notes,  showing  the  passages  burlesqued.  Among  the  dram 
pieces  of  Fielding  were  "  The  Covent  Garden  Tragedy,"  a 
on  Ambrose  Philips's  plnj-  of  "  The  Distrest  Mother :  "  " 
Mock  Doctor;"  "The  Miser;"  and  "Don  Quixote  In  ] 
land,"  During  his  first  ten  j-ears  in  London,  Fifhliog  ^ 
among  the  players  at  Bartliolomew  Fair,  and  kept  a  Iw 
the  George  Inn  Yard,  usually  with  John  Hippesley.  The  i 
was  a  great  institution  then,  and  the  theatrics  closrij  that  | 
players  might  appear  in  it.  It  was  pmlinlily  in  1 7S7  t 
Fielding  married  Mies  Craildock,  one  of  three  8ist«tB  1 
were  beauties  of  Salisbury,  The  lady  had  fifteen  hun(^ 
pounds,  and  he  had  from  his  mother  a  small  country  hoaM 
East  Stour,  in  Dorsetshire.    Fielding  had  married  for  li>v«. 

I   would  live  at  East  Stour  and  feel  tlic  peace  of  a  CDUoby  M 
But  oouiitry  lilu.  with  open  hospitalit}',  horses,  coaoh,  and 
servants,  soon  made  an  end  of  fifteen  hundred  ponode.- 
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ing  and  his  wife  then  came  to  lodgings  in  London  with  a  single 
maid-servant,  and  Fielding  worked  for  bread.  He  formed,  in 
1736,  a  **  Great  Mogul's  Company  of  Comedians,'*  and  pro- 
duced with  great  success  ^^Pasquin:  a  Dramatic  Satire  on  the 
Times,"  its  plan  a  mock  rehearsal  of  two  plays.  In  1737  he 
continued  his  free  dramatic  criticism  upon  life  and  politics  with 
a  piece  called  ^'The  Historical  Register  for  1736,"  Sir  Robert 
Waipole  figuring  in  the  piece  as  '^  Quidam."  The  result  of 
this  was  the  passing,  in  June,  1737,  of  the  Act  which  forbade 
any  play  to  be  represented  before  it  had  obtained  the  license 
of  the  Lord  Chamberlain.  The  Licensing  Act  broke  up  the 
Great  Mc^ul's  Company,  and  in  November  Fielding  entered 
himself  as  a  student  of  the  Middle  Temple.  To  a  paper  of 
periodical  essays,  called  the  ^^  Champion,"  Fielding  became 
aa  active  contributor  fh>m  November,  1739,  to  June,  1740, 
creating  representatives  of  the  chief  subjects  of  discussion  in 
tiiie  Vinegar  family.  In  June,  1740,  he  was  called  to  the  bar, 
and  began  practice  on  the  Western  Circuit.  In  June,  1741,  his 
father  died,  but  there  was  nothing  to  inherit.  In  February, 
1742,  Fielding  published  the  novel  suggested  by  Richardson's 
"Pamela,"  "The  History  of  the  Adventures  of  Joseph  An- 
drews, and  of  his  friend  Mr.  Abraham  Adams."  In  Mr. 
Abraham  Adams,  Fielding  drew,  with  exquisite  humor  and  a 
healthy  sense  of  what  is  pure  and  true,  a  scholar  and  a 
Christian,  who  had  external  oddities,  as  absence  of  mind, 
which  might  bring  him  into  ridiculous  situations,  but  whom 
nothing  could  lower  in  our  respect,  simply  by  reason  of  his 
essential  purity  and  truth.  Parson  Adams  was  a  clerg}*man 
dignified  with  the  best  graces  of  his  oflQce,  and  in  Parson 
Tmlliber  his  opposite  was  shown.  Through  Parson  Adams, 
Fielding,  in  his  first  novel,  spoke  out  of  the  depths  of  his 
own  heart  not  seldom,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  find  him,  in  a  first 
novel,  notidng  the  character  of  Richard  Steele's  work,  when 
he  makes  Parson  Adams,  in  talking  of  the  theatre,  say :  "  I 
never  heard  of  any  plays  fit  for  a  Christian  to  read  but  ^  Cato ' 
and  ^  The  Conscious  Lovers ; '  and,  I  must  own,  in  the  latter 
there  are  some  things  almost  solemn  enough  for  a  sermon." 
IKeldiag,  who  was  not  all  himself  as  an  eighteenth  century 
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P  draniatist,  quitted  tbe  stage  in  1743,  after  the  not  titimet1t«d 

failure  of  his  comedy,  "The  Wedding  Day."    In  the  same 

year  lie  published  three  volumes  of  "'Miscellanies."      These 

contain   some  verse,  a   few  essays,  —  on   "  Conversation,"  on 

'    "Knowledge  of  the  Characters  of  Men,"  on  "Nothing,"  — 

I  and  two  works  of  mark,  "A  Journey  from  this  World  to  the 

I  Nest,"  and  "  The  History  of  the  Life  of  the  Late  Mr,  Jonntban 

I  Wild  the  Great,"  a  thief-taker  who  came  to  be  hanged.     Field- 

Idng's  "Jonathan  Wild  "was  written  with  masterly  irony,  as 

I"  an  ex]x»sition  of  the  motives  which  actuate  tlie  unprincipled 

I  great  in  every  walk  and  sphere  of  life,  and  which  are  common 

I  alike  to  the  thief  or  murderer  on  the  small  scale,  and  to  the 

I  mighty  villain  and  reckless  conqueror  who  invades  the  rights 

I  or  destroys  the  liberties  of  nations."     At  this  time  Fielding 

I  lost  the  wife  to  whom  be  was  devotedly  attached.      He  had 

f  lost  a  child  but  a  few  months  before,  and  was  himself  Buffering 

miicb  from  gout.     He  wrote  a  preface  for  his  sister,  Sarah 

Fielding,  to   her   clever   novel,  "The  Adventures   of  David 

Simple;    Containing   an  Account   of  his  Travels  through  the 

Cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  in  the  Search  of  a  Real 

L  Friend,"  published  in  1744.      She   published  another, 

I  History  of  Ophelia,"  in  1760. 

I      On  the  5th  of  November,  1749f  Fielding  began  a  paper,  t 
I  "True  Patriot,"  to  oppose  the  Jacob itism  stirred  into  nclivity 
I  by  the  Rebellion  of  that  year.    The  work  of  Fielding's  "True 
Patriot "  changed  only  its  form  when,  In  Decemlwr,  1747,  ha 
started  "The  Jacobite  Journal;  by  John  Trott-plaid,  KaqJ| 
to  throw  cold  water  of  jest  and  satire  upon  tlic  yet  smoiilile 
embers  of  rebellion.     This  paper  spi>cnrcd  ev?ry  Satordny  v 
I   November,  1748 ;  and  about  that  time,  by  the  goo<l  ofUcea  c 
I  his  friend,  Geoi^e  Lyttclton,  then  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  Field- 
I  ing  was  made  a  justice  of  the  i>ea<;e  for  Middlesex  and  Weal- 
I  minster.     In  those  days  such  an  office  had  been  brongbt  I 
I  contempt  by  men  like  Justice  Thrasher,  in  his  "  Amelia," 
'  had  drawn  dishonorable  profit  out  of  it.     Henry  FieMIng,! 
taking  the  highest  view  of  bis  duly,  "  rcdiieod,"  ns  lio  t 
"  an  income  of  about  five  hundred  [Hinnds  a  yt-ar  of  the  dirti 
money  upon  earth  to  little  more  than  Um-c  hundrvd  | 
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considerable  portion  of  which  remained  with  my  clerk;  and, 
indeed"  —  observe  the  kindliness  of  what  follows  —  *'if  the 
whole  had  done  so,  as  it  ought,  he  would  be  but  ill  paid  for 
sitting  sixteen  in  the  twentj'-four  in  the  most  unwholesome  as 
well  as  nauseous  air  in  the  universe,  and  which  hath  in  his 
case  corrupted  a  good  constitution  without  contaminating  his 
morals." 

In  1749  Fielding  published  his  *'Tom  Jones."  No  critic 
has  over-praised  the  skilful  construction  of  the  story  of  "  Tom 
Jones ;  "  but  the  durability  of  the  work  depends  on  something 
even  of  more  moment  than  its  construction -=- upon  the  im- 
perishable character  of  its  material,  and  on  the  security  with 
which  its  foundations  are  laid,  deep  in  the  true  hearts  of  Eng- 
lishmen. Fielding's  first  novel  was  provoked  by  an  affectation, 
and  it  was  prefaced  with  a  distinct  explanation  of  his  own 
*'idea  of  romance."  In  the  first  pages  of  his  first  novel  he 
taught  that  'Hhe  only  source  of  the  true  ridiculous  is  affecta- 
tion." His  jest  was  against  insincerity  in  all  its  lighter  forms ; 
his  power  was  against  untruth.  In  all  his  novels,  and  in  ^^  Tom 
Jones"  most  conspicuously,  a  generous  and  penetrating  mind, 
familiar  with  the  ways  of  men,  dealt  tnercifully  with  all  honest 
infirmities,  sympathized  with  human  goodness,  and  reserved  its 
laughter,  or  its  scorn,  only  for  what  was  insincere.  In  '*  Tom 
Jones"  a  work  was  planned  upon  the  ample  scale  to  which 
readers  had  become  accustomed.  There  was  room  for  a  wide 
view  of  life.  The  scene  was  divided  fairly  between  country  and 
town.  The  story  was  built  out  of  the  eternal  truths  of  human 
nature,  and  was  exquisitely'  polished  on  its  inirface  with  a  deli- 
cate and  genial  humor  that  suggested  rather  than  preached 
censure  on  the  follies  of  society'  in  England,  not  unmixed  with 
the  directest  Christian  condemnation  against  crime.  The  very 
soul  of  the  man  enters  into  the  construction  of  ^'  Tom  Jones. '^ 
The  picture  of  a  good  man,  colored  by  Fielding  with  some  of 
the  warmth  of  living  friendship  for  Ralph  Allen  of  Bath,  is 
presented  at  once  in  Squire  Allworthy;  and  there  is  a  deep 
seriousness  in  the  manner  of  presenting  him,  on  a  May  morn- 
ing, walking  upon  the  terrace  before  his  mansion,  with  a  wide 
prospect  around  him,  planning  a  generous  action,  when  ^^in 
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the  f\iil  blaze  of  his  majesty  np  rose  tjie  sun,  Uian  which  c 
object  alone  in  this  lower  creation  conli]  be  nrarc  glorious,  i 
tha(Hr.  Allworthj  himself  presented  —  a  human  being  repi 
with  benevolence,  roeditating  in  what  manner  he  might  rcoc 
himself  most  acceptable  to  his  Creator,  by  doing  most  good  to 
IIU  creatures."     The  two  boys  bred  by  Allworthy,  Tom  Jonc* 
and  Blitil,  nboot  whom  the  whole  storj'  revolves,  are  as  the  two 
polca  of  i'ieliling's  mimic  world.    One  of  them  is  everybody's 
friend  but  his  own ;    the  other  nobody's  friend  but  his  own. 
One  is  possessed  of  natural  goodness,  with  all  generous  ira- 
pulses,  but  with  instincts,  as  we  are  once  or  twice  distinct 
reminded,  wanting  the  control  of  prudence  and  religion, 
lies  open  to  frequent  heavy  blame,  and  yet  more  frequent  i 
construction ;  yet  we  have  faith  in  him  because  he  is  true,  |i 
faults  are  open,  his  alTcctious  warm.     We  know  that  tim«  i 
love  will  make  a  noble  man  of  him.     The  other  conceals  ti 
ery  under  a  show  of  righteousness  and  justice.    His  fair  out< 
of  religion  and  morality,  the  readiness  with  which  he  gives  4 
honest  coloring  to  all  appearances,  are  represented  wholly  i 
out  caricature.    His  ill  deetls  are  secret,  bis  alTections  cold,  a 
be  is  base  to  us  by  reason  of  his  falsehood.    AppredatioaJ 
due   not  only  to   the   sterling    English  in  which  this  hoolcd 
written,  and  the  keen  but  generous  insight  into  human  < 
acter  that  animates  every  page,  but  also  to  its  lirnvc 
Scenes  of  incontinence,  which  the  corrupt  manners  of  his  | 
permitted  Fielding  to  include  among  his  pictures  of  the  I 
about  him,  were  not  presented  as  jests  by  Ihcir  author.     Fi«l 
ing  differs  in  tliis,  as  in  many  things,  essentially  fK>m  SinoUi 
that  in  his  novels  he  has  never  used  an  unclean  image  fori 
own  sake  as  provocative  of  mirth  in  ruder  minds.     Id  Fid 
ing's  page  e\-il  is  c\i\.    In  "  Tom  Joucs."  Allworthy  ddiW 
no  mock  eshortations ;   whenever  Jones  has  gone  flatray,  I 
purity  of  Sophia  follows  next  upon  the  scene,  a  Itighw  h^ 
ness  is  lost,  and  his  true  love  is  reinoveft  furtlier  (Vom  hUi  re^ 
At  last  the  youth  is  made  to  assent  to  Sophia,  when  she  replH 
Tcry  gravely,  urmn  his  ph'tidiug  « 
the  delicacy  of  hurR.  and  l.hoj 
will  never  marry  a  uuto  nho  ■ 


.'tidiugO^^Q  groflsm-ss  of  Ida  i 
Mio^H^^^Bpf  lovi.'  in  amour: 
i  ^^^^^Bftrn  rellM^Mit  too 
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to  be  as  incapable  as  I  am  myself  of  making  sacl  a  distinc- 
tion." 

The  episodes  of  the  book  are  as  true  limbs  of  it.  It  is  not 
merely  variety  that  they  supply :  it  is  completeness.  It  is  true 
that  the  Man  of  the  Hill's  story  is  not  a  part  of  the  direct 
mechanism  of  the  plot ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  it  is  a  vital 
part  of  the  whole  epic  history.  Only  by  episode  could  there 
have  been  interpolated  between  Jones's  generous  and  Blifil's 
ungenerous  principle  of  intercourse  with  other  men  the  picture 
of  one  who  has  wholly  withdrawn  himself  from  human  inter- 
course, and  dares  to  solve  the  question  of  life's  duties  by  look- 
ing from  afar  with  scorn  upon  his  fellows. 

It  is  a  minor  excellence  that  this  part  of  the  work  has  been 
contrived  also  to  supply  to  the  lai^e  study  of  English  life  those 
chapters,  excluded  from  the  main  action  of  the  tale  by  the 
peculiar  education  and  the  characters  of  Jones  and  Bliiil,  which 
paint  the  follies  of  youth  at  the  university  and  the  life  of  the 
gambler.  Partridge  once  breaks  upon  the  narrative  of  the  Man 
of  the  Hill  with  a  characteristic  story  of  his  own,  in  which 
Fielding  commands  wise  reflection  on  the  undefended  state  of 
criminals  tried  for  their  lives. 

In  June,  1749,  Henry  Fielding,  who  had  been  elected  by  the 
Middlesex  magistrates  their  Chairman  of  the  Sessions,  delivered 
a  *'  Charge  to  the  Grand  Jury  "  touching  seriously  upon  many 
faults  in  the  condition  of  society;  and  in  January,  1751,  he 
published  *'  An  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  of  the  late  Increase  of 
Robbers,  etc. ;  with  some  Proposals  for  Remedying  the  Grow- 
ing Evil,"  in  which  he  ui^ed  the  checking  of  intemperance,  and 
denounced  the  new  vice  of  gin-drinking.  This  led  to  an  Act 
of  Parliament  that  placed  restrictions  on  the  sale  of  spirits.  It 
was  also  in  the  year  1751  that  Fielding,  aged  forty-four,  pub- 
lished his  "Amelia."  For  "Tom  Jones"  the  publisher  had 
paid  a  hundred  pounds  bej'ond  the  stipulated  price  of  six  hun- 
dred pounds.  For  "Amelia"  he  paid  a  thousand  pounds. 
Thus,  by  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Richardson  and 
Fielding  (with  Smollett  for  new  ally) ,  had  destroyed  the  faith 
in  royal  Arcadians,  had  carried  a  large  body  of  the  people  on 
from  reading  of  short  papers  to  the  reading  of  substantial 


works  of  fiction  that  dealt  with  the  life  they  knew  and  carrd 
ind  had  made   the    novel  of  real  life  a  great  rea^j^nizi 
L  power.     French  classicism  was  decajnng,  and  there  was  no  i) 
1  fluence  above  that  of  the  main  body  of  the  people  iullucni 
■  the  form  of  our  best  hteratui-e,     Fielding's  "Amelia,"  di 
Icated  to  hia  kind  friend  Ralph  Allen,  of  Bath,  has  for  its  thenM 
I  the  beauty  of  true  womanhood.     He  constantly  identified  his 
I  first  wife  with  Ameha.  while  condemning  oflcn  his  own  fsiUnga 
I  the  character  of  her  husband,  Mr.  Booth.     Fielding  dealt 
0  in  hia  novel  with  those  evils  of  society  against  which  he 
i  been  contending,  and  brought  pathos  and  sharp  satire  ia 
his  jail  scenes  against  what  were  in  his  day  the  Iniqiiiliea 
I  ciiminal  law. 

I  the  4th  of  January,  1752,  Fielding  began  "  The  Co' 
Garden  Journal ;  by  Sir  Alexander  Drawcansir,  Knight,  Cei 
of  Great  Britain,"  which  lasted  until  the  end  of  the  y 
health  was  still  failing,  bnt  he  staid  in  London  to  compli 
the  breaking  up  of  an  organized  gang  of  street  mfflana ;  tool 
morning  and  evening,  half  a  pint  of  the  tar-water  recommended 
by  Bishop  Berkeley's  "  Siris ; "  and,  when  hope  of  life  waa 
I  gone,  left  England  with  his  wife  and  eldest  daught^^r  for  Lisbon. 
'The  Journal  of  a  Voyage  to  Lisbon"  was  Fielding's  last 
HTork.  He  arrived  in  the  middle  of  August,  and  died,  aged 
Ibrty-seven,  on  the  Sth  of  the  following  October,  1 
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^H    SECOND    HA1.F   OF   THE    EIGHTEENT^I 

^H                                      CENTURY.                                ^H 

^^M                   NOVELISTS   AND   HISTORIANS.            ^| 

^^V    Tobias  8moUett. 

Henry  Mackenzie.               ^^M 

^^"     Laurence  Sterne. 

Frances  Burney.                   ^^M 

David  Hume. 

Sophia  Lee.                           ^M 

WiUiam  Robertson. 

Harriet  Lee.                           ^H 

1 Edward  Gibbon. 

WiUiam  Beckford.             ^H 

^^H     Oliver  Goldsmith. 

Clara  Reeve.                           ^H 

^^^fe    Hannah  More. 

Ann  Radcliffe.                       ^M 

^f       BIOGRAPHERS,   ESSAYISTS.   AND  CRITIC^H 

^^^     Joseph  "Warton. 

James  BosweU.                   ^H 

Thomae  Warton. 

Thomas  Percy.                    ^H 

Horace  Walpole. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.        ^H 

Lady  Mary  Montague. 

Edmund  Malone.                ^H 

Samuel  Johnson. 

Anna  Seward.                     ^H 

Earl  of  Chesterfield. 

■ 

WRITERS   ON   THEOLOGY,   PHILOSOPHYj^B 

SCIENCE,   POLITICS,   AND   LAW.           ■ 

Richard  Hard. 

William  Paley.                    ^1 

Thomas  Beid. 

Joseph  Priestley.                ^H 

Adam  Smith. 

Thomas  Paine.                      ^H 

Sir  "William  Blaokstone. 

Edmund  Burke. 

Godwin.                             ^H 

^^      Gilbert  White. 

■ 

^K                                                            ^1 

^^H    Samuel  Johnson. 

James  Macphersoo.          ^^H 

^V    Mark  Akenside. 

William  Cowper.                 ^H 

[               Thomas  Gray. 

Robert  Burns.                      ^H 

Oliver  Goldsmith. 

Erasmus  Darwin.                ^^| 

Thomas  Chattorton. 

Elizabeth  Carter.                 ^M 

Charles  Churchill. 

John  Wolcot.                      ^H 

James  Grainger. 

Anna  Lffititia  Barbaold.     ^M 

WiUiam  Falconer. 

Henry  James  Pye.                 ■ 

James  Beattie. 

James  Grahame.                   ^1 

DRAMATISTS.                                ^| 

Samuel  Poote. 

Oliver  Goldsmith.              ^H 

David  Garrick. 

Samuel  Johnson.               ^^H 

George  Colman. 

Elizabeth  Inchbold.           ^H 

Riohard  Cumberland. 

Hannah  Cowley.                   ^^M 

John  Home. 

Charles  DibcQn.                     ^M 

1 Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan. 

Thomas  Dibdin.                 ^H 

CHAPTER  XV. 

SECOND  HALF  OP  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY: 

HISTORIANS,  BIOGRAPHERS,  ESSAYISTS. 

NOVELISTS,  AND  PHILOSOPHERS. 

1.  Toblu  Saiollett.  — 2.  LaareiiM  8terH«.~t.  JoMph  WArton;  Tkoaiaa  Warloa.— 
4.  Rlchftrd  Hard.— 6.  Horace  Walpole;  Ladj  Harj  MoaUfue.  — 6.  Samael 
JohBsoii.  —  7.  Darld  Hame.  — 8.  Willlaai  Bobertsoo;  Edward  Qlbboa.— 9. 
Thoniaa  Held.  — 10.  Adam  8niltli{  Sir  Wtllian  Blackstooe.  — 11.  Edaiaad 
Burke.  — 12.  WlUiaai  Paloy.— 18.  Joaeph  Prieatlej;  Thomas  Paine;  Marf 
Wollstoaerraft  Godwin.  — 14.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds;  Gilbert  White;  Edmuhd 
Malone;  Anna  Keward;  Hannah  More;  Henry  Mackenzie;  Frances  Barney; 
Sophia  and  Harriet  Lee;  WiUiam  Beckford;  Clara  BeoTe;  Ann  BadeUire. 

1.  Tobias  Smollett,  born  in  1721,  in  the  parish  of  Car- 
dross,  was  left  dependent  on  his  grandfather,  Sir  James  Smol- 
lett, of  Bonhill,  was  sent  to  school  at  Dumbarton,  where  he 
wrote  satirical  verse,  and  a  poem  on  Wallace,  went  from  Dum- 
barton to  Glasgow,  where  he  studied  medicine  and  was  appren- 
ticed to  a  surgeon,  the  Potion  of  his  first  novel.  He  came  to 
London  with  a  tragedj',  "The  Regicide,"  written  before  he 
was  eighteen.  It  was  rejected  by  managers,  but  several  years 
afterwards  was  published  with  a  preface.  In  1741,  when 
"Pamela"  was  a  new  book,  Smollett,  aged  twenty,  was  sur- 
geon's mate  on  board  a  ship  of  the  line,  and  sailed  in  the 
cx[iedition  to  Carthagena.  This  experience  of  life  was  also 
used  as  material  for  his  first  novel.  He  quitted  the  service 
when  in  the  West  Indies,  lived  some  time  in  Jamaica,  and 
met  the  lady  whom  he  aft;erwards  married.  iHe  was  back  in 
London  in  1746,  and  then  published  anonymously  "The  Tears 
of  Scotland,"  expressing  from  his  heart,  though  no  Jacobite, 
his  just  indignation  at  the  cruelties  that  disgraced  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Rebellion  of  1745;  also  "Advice,"  a  satire 
which  gave  offence.  He  wrote  "  Alceste,"  an  opera,  for  Covent 
Garden,  quarrelled  with  the  manager,  published  in  1747  "  Re- 
pi-oof,"  a  sequel  to  "  Advice,"  married,  and  produced  in  1748, 
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vbcn  his  ngc  was  twenty-seven,  liis  first  novel,  "  The  A<Ji 

tures  of  Roderick  Random."    This  work,  written  in  the  f 

of  autobiography,  was  a  bright  storj-,  rich  in  mirth  and  a  quick 

sense  of  outside  character,  that  painted  life  as  Smollett  had 

,  blending   hia   own   experiences  with  his   fiction.       It 

'  became  immcdiatel3-  popular,  and  helped  much  in  establishing 

I  the  new  form  of  fiction  in  which  writers  dealt  immediately 

I  with  the  life  of  their  own  time,  and  the  experience  in  it  of 

\  common  men  and  women. 

L  1750    he   gi^aduated  as  physician,  at  Marischnl    CoUrgc, 

J  Aberdeen,  but  was  a  doctor  wiUi  few  patients,     lu  th«  summer 

I  of  1750  he  visited  Paris,  and  probably  wrote  there  bis  "  Pere- 

I  griue  Pickle,"  published   in   1751.      Its  brightness,   and  the 

1  heart)'  ftin  of  many  of  its  chapters,  like  that  which  describes 

1  an  entertainment  in  the  manner  of  the  ancients,  made  the  book 

I  widely  popular,  and  Smollett  famous.     This  book  was  followed, 

1  in  1753,  by  a  study  of  depravity  in  an  adventurer  chosen  from 

\  tile  purlieus  of  treachery  and  fraud,  the  "Adventures  of  Fenll- 

f  nand  Count  Fathom."     In  1755  he  published  a  free  tranalatioa 

I  of  "Don  Quixote,"  then  \-iBited  his  mother  and  IHeoda  in 

Scotland,  and,  when  he  came  back,  accepted  the  in\-itation  of 

booksellers  to  edit  the  "Critical  Review,"  set  up  in  ITSG.  to 

oppose  the  Whig  "  Alonthly  Review,"  that  had  been   §tarted 

in  1749.     Smollett  was  genial,  but  initable,  and  now  submitted 

himself  to  vexation  by  tlie  irritable  race  of  the  small  authors. 

At  this  time  Smollett  began  "  A  complete  History  of  England, 

deduced  from  the  Descent  of  Julius  Ciesar  to  lliu  Treaty  of 

I  Aix-la-Chapeile,    1748.   containing    the  Transactions  of  Ono 

[Thousand  Eight  Hundred  and  Three  Years."     He  is   Bdd  to 

a  n-rittcn  it  in  fourteen  months.     It  was  publi&lied  in  but 

I  volumes  in  1757-58,   and  reprinted   allerwardii  in   immbcra, 

I  extending  to  eleven  volumes,  with  a  weekly  sale  of  twrlve 

t  tliousand.    For  a  paragraph  in  the  "Critical  Review"  Sroollrtt 

liras  fined  a  hundred  pounds,  and  imprisoned  for  thnn*  monlIi», 

o  suit  of  Admiral  Kuowlcs,  and  worked  in  iiriaon  at  "  Tho 

f  Adventuivs  of  Sir  Lancelot  Greaves."  an  imitation  of  Cer^ 

I  vonti's,  piililished  in  tlic  "British   Magazine"  in   1760  i 

17G1.     tSmoUett  then  worked  at  the  "  Continuation  of  t 
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toiy  of  England  "  to  1765,  published  in  1769,  in  two  volumes. 
After  the  loss  of  his  only  child,  Smollett  had  travelled  for 
health,  and  in  1766  he  published  his  "Travels  through  France 
and  Italy.**  In  1769  appeared  his  "  Adventures  of  an  Atom," 
dealing,  under  Japanese  names,  with  English  politics,  from 
1754  to  1768.  In  1770  he  went  to  Italy  with  broken  health, 
and  while  there  published,  only  a  few  months  before  his  death, 
his  last,  and  perhaps  his  best  novel,  "  The  Expedition  of  Hum- 
phrey Clinker."  Smollett  died,  at  the  age  of  fift^',  near  Leg- 
horn, in  October,  1771. 

2.  Laurence  Sterne  (b.  1713,  d.  1768),  grandson  of 
Richard  Sterne,  Archbishop  of  York,  and  son  of  Lieutenant 
Sterne  in  a  marching  regiment,  was  born  at  Clonmel  barracks. 
After  education  at  Halifax  in  Yorkshire,  and  at  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge,  he  obtained,  in  1738,  the  vicarage  of  Sutton,  near 
York,  and  in  1741  a  prebend  in  York  Minster,  with  a  house 
in  Stonegate.  In  that  year  Sterne  married.  The  first  two 
volumes  of  "Tristram  Shandy  "were  published  at  Y'ork,  in 
December,  1759,  witty  and  whimsical,  suiting  the  spirit  of  the 
time  in  their  defiance  of  convention,  and  sometimes  of  decency. 
Their  success  brought  Sterne  to  London,  and  he  thenceforth 
weakly  sacrificed  himself  to  the  shallow  flatteries  of  London 
society-.  The  second  edition  of  this  part  of  ''Tristram 
Shandy"  was  followed  at  once  by  two  volumes  of  the  "  Ser- 
mons of  Mr.  Yorick."  Oliver  Goldsmith,  in  his  "Citizen  of 
the  World,"  condemned  Sterne's  aflectations  of  freedom  in 
dashes  and  breaks,  with  the  worst  license  of  indelicacj',  and 
was  so  far  displeased  by  the  superficial  tricks  of  the  book 
that  he  was  unjust  to  the  true  genius  of  the  writer,  and  missed 
the  charm  of  his  Uncle  Toby  and  Corporal  Trim.  In  1761 
appeared  the  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  *'  Tristram  Shandy ;  " 
in  1762,  the  fifth  and  sixth;  in  1765,  the  seventh  and  eighth; 
in  1767,  the  ninth  and  last.  In  1768,  after  a  \isit  to  France 
and  Italy,  appeared  Sterne's  **  Sentimental  Journey,"  of  which 
the  st3'le  reminds  us  that  1761  and  1762  were  the  dates  of  the 
chief  sentimental  writings  of  Rousseau.  In  the  same  3'ear 
Sterne  died,  on  the  13th  of  September,  at  lodgings  in  Bond 
Street,  with  no  friend  near ;  the  only  sign  of  human  affection 
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knock  of  a  footman,  sent  by  Bome  of  his  grand  frietk 
from  n  neighboring  diimer-pai'ty  to  learn  how  Mr.  Sterne  ^ 
A  single  raourning-coach,  with  two  gentlemen  inside,  one  of 
Uiem  his  publisher,  followed  liis  body  to  the  grave.  It  waa  dv^ 
np  aftei'  burial,  and  recognized  in  a  few  days  on  the  table  of 
the  Professor  of  Anatomy  of  Cambridge.  Sterne  leil  no  pro- 
vision for  hia  widow  and  daughttir  at  York,  but  died  in  debt, 
and  hla  family  were  aided  by  a  collection  made  at  the  next 

ork  races.    His  daughter,  Lydia,  married  a  Frenchman,  and 
said  to  have  been  among  the  victims  of  the  French  Bevo- 

ition. 

3.  Joaeph  ^77arton,  bom  In  172S,  son  of  an  Oxford  profesi 
educated  at  Winchester  Sobool  and  at  Oxfunl.    He  n 

Terse;  went  to  Frnnoe,  In  I75I,  as  companion  to  the  Duke  of  Bolto 
Itaving  prevlouily  obtained  from  him  the  Itectory  of  Wynslude,  to  wlii<4 
that  of  Tunwurth  afl«rivards  was  added.     In  17&Q  he  became  awoitf 
master  of  Whiehestcr  School,  and  was  head  mnBtcr  from  1706  to  17S 
He  published,  In  175(1,  an  "Essay  on  the  Getiius  nnd  Writings  of  Popefl 
to  which  a  second  volume  was  added  In  17SS.    In  his  lulter  days  he  hi 
more  church  prcfennent,  itiid  ho  died  tn  1800.    Bis  broilier,  1 
WartOD,  six  years  younger,  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Oxfon 
wrote  poems,  mid,  in  1753,  aided  tlie  reviving  tttsle  (or  our  best  liter 
Jure  by  crlticnl  "  Obacrvn lions  on  llie  Faery  Queen  of  Spensr 
■1757  he  was  elected  Professor  of  Poetry  at  Oxford  for  ten  year 
In  1774,  produced  the  flrsl  volume  of  lils  "  Ilistory  of  English  Poetr7r^ 
followed  by  n  second  volunia  In  I77S,  a  third  volumA  In  17S1,  and  lat  ~' 
fragment  of  the  fourth  volume.    Thomas  Warton  succeeded  William 
Whitehead  aa  poct'l aureate,  In  17S!>;  published  In  that  year  Milton's 
Minor  Poems,  with  nores;  and  died  in  17«1. 

4.  Rlctuud  Hurd,  born  in  17^,  who  became  Bishop  ot  I.ichlield  a 
Coventry  in  1775,  and  died  in  1808,  was  a  friend  ofWarburton;  s 
among  other  works,  wrote,  tielwcen  1758  and  17tVl,  his  ' 
Mural  and  Polillcnl,"  and  "Letters  on  Cliivnlry  and  Romance." 

5.  Horao«  Walpole,  bom  In  1T17,  had  a  large  Income  from  ( 
given  liiin  by  Sir  Bobcrt,  his  father.     He  entered  Pnrllnment  iu  1141 
but  seldom  spoke,  though  for  many  years  a  nu^inher.    In  1747  he  boaj 

of  Strawberry  Hill,  near  Twickenhant,  and  UvUlied  r 
Upon  Its  adornment.  Tliore  he  set  Up  a  printing-presa,  frotu  wlilob,  ■ 
1767,  Graj'a  odi^s  on  "TbeBnrd,"  and  "The  Pragreu  «(  rocsy,"  w 
the  first  wnrVa  Issued.  In  170i  ho  bicame  Karl  of  OrfonI,  aiul  he  d] 
Iti  17V7.  Ills  chief  works  were  "A  Caialognc  ot  the  Ituynl  and  Nofl 
Authors  of  England"  (17&8);  "Anecdotes  of  Painting  In  I 
Will  fomc  accounts  of  the  iirluctpiU  artUis,"  by  Qwrgo  VcrtiMt  11 
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from  hia  MSS.  (1762-71) ;  "  The  Castle  of  Otranto,"  a  remaned,  pub- 
lisbed  in  1765 ;  and  "  Historic  Doubts  on  the  Life  and  Reign  of  Kiag 
Richard  the  Third"  (1768).  Publications  of  Horace  Walpole's  "Let- 
ters  "  began  to  appear  in  1818,  and  were  finally  arranged  In  nine  TolaAM 
in  1857.  The  small  talk  of  their  time  is  also  illustrated  by  the  letters 
of  X«ady  Mary  Montague,  born  in  1690,  eldest  daughter  of  ETeljn 
Pierrepont,  Duke  of  Elingston.  She  married,  in  1718,  Addison's  friend, 
Edward  Wortley  Montague,  went  with  him,  !n  1716,  to  Constantlnopls, 
and  after  their  return  lived  near  Pope,  at  Twicketdmn.  I&  1789  Lady 
Mary  left  her  husband  and  connections,  to  lire '  ikbroad,  a&d  did  sot 
return  to  England  for  twenty  years.  She  was  in  Venies  when  her 
husband,  with  whom  she  had  corresponded,  died  in  1761.  She  eaias 
home  in  January  ;  and  died  in  August,  1762.  There  was,  in  the  foUow- 
ing  year,  an  unauthorized  publication  of  he^  letteis.  Her  letters,  with 
her  poems  and  essays,  were  published  in  1887,  edited  by  Lord  Wham- 
cliffe. 

6.  Saxnudl  Johnson  was  born  on  the  18th  of  Septembtr> 
1709.  His  father  was  a  bookseller  at  Lichfield,  and  he  waa 
named  Samnel,  as  godson  of  a  friendly  lodger  in  the  house,  Dr. 
Samuel  Swinfen.  He  was  born  scrofulous,  and  as  in  his  earliest 
days  the  Tory  party  was  re-asserting  the  doctrine  of  Ditine 
right,  by  reviving  in  the  person  of  Queen  Anne  the  pretenee  to 
cure  scrofula,  therefore  called  "  king's  evil/*  by  touch  of  a  royal 
hand,  he  was  taken  to  London  to  be  touched  by  Queen  Anne. 
The  disease  remained,  and  it  was  part  of  the  hard  work  of 
Johnson's  life  to  battle  with  it.  In  1716,  at  the  age  of  seven, 
he  was  sent  to  Lichfield  Grammar  School;  and  in  1724,  aged 
fifteen,  to  a  school  at  Stourbridge,  as  assistant  pupil.  In  1726 
he  came  home  for  two  years,  and  in  October,  1728,  went,  by 
Dr.  Swinfen's  advice,  and  with  some  assistance  from  him,  to 
Pembroke  College,  Dr.  Swinfen's  own  college,  at  Oxford. 
There  the  hypochondriacal  oppression  of  the  brain,  to  which 
he  had  been  subject,  increased.  Johnson's  scrofalous  oonsti-' 
tution  made  itself  felt  by  him  chiefly  in  the  brain,  and  might 
have  reduced  another  man  to  the  insanity  of  which  he  never 
lost  the  dread.  He  feared  it  at  college,  and  wrote  in  Latin 
for  Dr.  Swinfen  an  account  of  his  symptoms.  Dr.  Swinfen, 
proud  of  the  Latin,  and  forgettiiig  that  Johnson  was  revealing 
to  him  a  very  secret  dread,  showed  the  report  to  others,  and 
made  Johnson  less  willing  to  accept  help  fpm  him.    Johnson 
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trmaioed  at  Oxfoid  finom  tlie  Slst  of  October,  1728,  to  tbs 
antoDtn  of  1731-  His  father  died  in  Uic  Utter  year.  Johmon 
reci^red  twenty  poands.  all  be  «mi1i1  bopc  for  trom  his  bther's 
ettitta,  laid  by  eleven  guineas  of  it,  and  in  1732  went  to  be 
usher  in  the  school  at  Maifeet  Boswortb.  He  gave  tbat  np 
in  ft  &w  months,  and  went  to  stay  with  ft  (Kend  and  scbool- 
fifUow,  Ednuuid  Hector,  who  was  seeking  prftctice  in  BinniBg' 
ham  as  ft^  swgeon,  and  lodged  at  the  house  of  a  bookseDo-. 
Fur  the  foookseUer  Johns<Mi  translated,  for  five  guineas,  *'  Father 
Lobo's  Voyage  to  Abysnnia,"  which  was  published  in  1735. 
In  1734  JoIinsoQ  was  at  borne  with  his  mother,  who  kept  the 
shop  at  Lichfield,  proposing  to  print  the  Latin  poems  of  Folitian 
by  subscription.  In  November  of  tbat  jear  bo  wrote  Itvm 
Binningliam  to  Edivanl  Cave,  who  in  1731  had  established 
"The  Gentleman's  JIagazine,"  offering  to  supply  It  with  a 
litenuy  column  ;  and  Cave  answered  the  letter.  In  July.  1736, 
Johnson  married  Elizabeth,  widow  of  a  Ur.  Porter.  Her  llrst 
husband,  a  mercer,  had  died  insolvent.  After  his  ni«rriag« 
Johnson  set  up  school  in  a  large  house  at  Edial,  near  Liehfieh). 
Ue  bad  been  refused  the  mastership  of  the  grammar  school  at 
SoIihuU,  because  it  was  found,  on  inquiry,  that  he  was  so  IndA;^ 
pendent  in  spirit  that  be  might  "  hulf  the  feoffees ;  "  and  " 
he  has  such  a  way  of  distorting  his  flace  (w*  though  1 
J»elp)t  J*  S^^^-  think  it  may  affect  some  young  lailils." 

t  of  control  over  his  face  and  gestures  sprang  from  I 
iffectioD  of  the  brain  against  which  Johnson  battled  tin 

There  came  to  Johnson's  school  at  Edial  only  tbo  t 
sons  of  Captain  Garriok,  of  Liohfleld,  who  hat)  known  i 
respected  Johnson  at  home,  and  one  otlitr  hoy.      Here  tba 
foundation  was  laid  of  a  hfelong  fricnilsliip  between  J 
L«n<l  David  Garrick.    The  school  fnileil.  and  in  March, : 
Ijolioaou,   aged  twenty-eight,   awl  Gorrick,   i^ed  twenty-t 
Icame  to  London  tt^ether,  Urs.  Johnson  being  left  at  Kdial  3 
Lichfield,  while  A  new  start  in  lifu  was  l>eiug  looked  for. 

.    while    school- keeping,  had    begun    a    tragedy,   *'  Ii 
paving  come  to  London  witli  Gnnick  in  March,  1737,  in  Jd| 
ftlie  was  lodging  at  Greenwich,  to  work  at  Uia  play,  an)  a 
|,lo  translate  for  Cavo  a  "  History  of  the  CotmcU  of  1 
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He  went  back  for  three  months  to  Lichfield,  where  he  finished 
"Irene,"  and  then  returned  to  London  with  his  wife,  to  do 
or  die.  His  tragedy  was  refused.  He  looked  again  to  Cave, 
and  in  March,  1 783^ appeared  his  first  contribution  to  ''The 
Gentleman's  Magazine,**  Latin  verses  to  Sylvanus  Urban.  In 
June  he  began  to  contribute  to  the  Magazine  "  Debates  of 
the  Senate  of  Lilliput."  Report  of  proceedings  in  the  English 
Parliament  was  unlawful ;  but  a  Mr.  William  Guthrie  at  first 
provided  Johnson  with  accounts  of  them,  which  he  worked  up 
in  his  own  way.  These  became  famous,  and  were  dropped  by 
Johnson  when  in  full  success,  because  they  were  accepted  as 
faithful  reports,  and  he  would  not  be  even  indirectly  party  to  a 
fraud.  In  May  of  1738  api^ared  Johnson*s  first  poem,  his 
"  London,"  a  poem  in  imitation  of  the  third  satire  of  Juvenal, 
for  which  Dodsley  gave  ten  pounds.  It  expressed  the  depth  of 
Johnson's  feeling  as  a  lonely  struggler  in  the  great  city,  and 
had  printed  in  capitals  one  line : 

'*  This  mournful  truth  is  everywhere  confessed ; 
Slow  bises  worth  by  poverty  depressed." 

It  was  in  a  second  edition  within  a  week.  Pope  caused 
inquiry  to  be  made  for  the  author,  and  recommended  him  to  the 
good  ofiSces  of  Lord  Gower,  who  would  have  made  him  master 
^f  a  grammar  school  at  Appleby,  in  Leicestei*shire,  with  a  sala- 
ry of  about  sixty  pounds  a  year ;  but  the  degree  of  M.A.  was 
a  necessary  qualification.  This  was  asked  in  vain  for  the  author 
of  "  London  "  from  his  own  university  at  Oxford,  and  also  from 
Dublin.  In  the  following  year,  1739,  Johnson,  aged  thirty, 
received  advances  from  Cave,  as  small  as  half  a  crown,  for 
work  to  be  done.  One  letter  was  signed  **  Yours  impransus  " 
— without  a  breakfast;  for  Johnson  sturdily  sought  to  pay  his 
way,  and  ate  or  hungered  as  his  means  required.  As  a  good 
Tory  he  published  this  year  a  small  satirical  pamphlet,  ^^  Mar- 
mor  Norfolciense ;  or,  an  Essay  on  an  Ancient  Prophetical 
Inscription  in  monkish  rh^me,  lately  discovered  near  Lynn, 
in  Norfolk,  by  Probus  Britannicus."  The  next  four  years  were 
3'ears  of  work  and  poverty.  In  1744  he  was  still  struggling, 
and  it  was  at  this  time  that  he  published  his  '^  Life  of  Savage," 
who  had  died  in  1743. 
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In  1745,  Johnson  publlslied  "  MiscellaDeous  Obseirntions  on 
I  the  Tragedy  of  Blucbotli,  with  Remavks  on  Sir  Thomas  Han- 
1  mor's  Edition  of  SUalvespeare,"  to  which  he  Hddcd  proposals 
I  for  a  new  edition  of  Shakespeare.  In  1747  his  friend  Garrick 
1  opened  Drury  Lane,  and  turned  at  once  to  Johnson  for  Uie 
I  opening  prologue.  In  the  same  year  Johnson  issued  "  The 
1  Plan  of  an  English  Dit-tionar)',"  addressed  to  Lord  Cbester- 
I  field.  In  1748  he  wrote  "The  Vanity  of  Ilumnn  Wislies," 
I  ehieliy  at  Ilampstead,  where  his  wife  was  staying  for  lier 
Ihealtli;  and  in  1749,  the  year  of  the  publication  of  "Tom 
I  Jones,"  Garritt,  as  patentee  of  Drury  Lane,  brought  ont  John- 
'  Irene,"  and,  Uiough  it  was  not  snecesBful,  forced  its 
r  nine  nights,  that  Johnson  might  not  lose  bis  tbrea 
I  author's  nights.  Tliey  bronght  him  in  £193  17a.,  beeidea  a 
I  liuQdred  pounds  from  Dodsloy  for  the  eopj  right.  In  the  st 
I  ^ar  Dodsley  gave  but  fifteen  ^Kiunds  for  Johnson's  bccoi 
1  poem,  published  in  May,  "The  Vanilj-  of  Human  W'iBlies,' 
I  which  has  in  it,  like  "London,"  depths  of  feeling  stirred 
I  ft  long  conflict  with  adiersity. 

In  1750  Johnson  began  the  "Ramblei-"  on  the   20tli 

I  March,  and  conlinuod  it  every  Tuesday  and  Saturtlay  till 

I  close,  on  the  17th  of  March,  1752,  about  a  fortnight  before  the 

Idc^ath  of  hia  wife.     The  deeply  religious  nature  of  Johnson 

animated  his  work  in  joining  himself  to  the  number  of  thoee 

who  had  followed  the  track  of  the  "Tatler"  and  "  SSiiectator." 

The  Latin  etjie  of  the  "  Rambler,"  and  its  studied  nvoidancv 

of  common  woiils,  represented  only  a  full  working  out  of  tbo 

fashionable  tlieorj'  of  the  time,  derived  IVom  Franco.     Johnson 

I  did  for  the  style  of  his  own  day  what  Lyly  had  done  in  his  time, 

I  ftnil  idcntilicd  his  name  with  it.    But  he  lived  on  and  partially 

I  ontf^rew  it,  as  his  neiglibors  did ;  so  that  the  stj  le  of  his  "  Lives 

I  of  the  Poets  "  differs  greatly  fVom  that  of  the  ••  Rambler." 

I  Ilia  wife's  death  left  Johnson  with  none  but  his  old  motlier  oL 

I  Z<ichfield  dependent  on  hun.      !n  1754  Cave  died  with  hia 

•  in  Johnson's,  and  Johnson  wrote  his  life  for  the  next  ni 

^of  the  "Gentleman's  Magazine."     To  llie  "Adventurer.' 

series  of  a  hundred  and  forty  papers,  issued  betwceo  Nov. 

1732,  and   March  9,  1734,  by  his  mund,  Dr.  Joha  liai 
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worth,  Johnson  contributed.  In  the  "World,"  by  Adam 
Fitzadam,  a  series  of  essays  in  two  hundred  and  ten  numbers, 
published  between  January,  1753,  and  December,  1756,  the 
Earl  of  Chesterfield— Philip  Dormer  Stanhope  (b.  1694,  d. 
1773),  whose  ''  Letters  to  his  Son  "  were  published  the  year 
after  his  death — praised  Johnson's  ''Dictionary."  Chester- 
field's two  letters  appeared  in  the  "World"  just  before  the 
"  Dictionai-y  "  came  out,  and  on  the  7th  of  Februarj-,  1755, 
Johnson  addressed  a  letter  to  him,  repudiating  the  patronage 
of  one  to  whom  seven  ^ears  before  he  had  looked  for  aid,  and 
who  during  his  seven  jears  of  labor  against  diflSculties  had  not 
given  him  one  word  of  encouragement  or  one  smile  of  favor. 
In  1755,  his  "Dictionary"  appeared.  To  supply  letters  after 
his  name  upon  the  title-page,  for  satisfaction  of  the  booksellers, 
Oxford  had  now  conceded  to  Johnson  the  degi^ee  of  M.A.,  and 
Dublin  spontaneously  added  that  of  LL.D.  Johnson  received 
for  the  "Dictionary"  in  all  fifteen  hundi'ed  and  seventj'-five 
lK>unds,  which  was  pa^-ment  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  pounds  a  3*ear  wljile  it  was  in  progress,  out  of  which 
he  had  to  buj'  books  for  reference,  and  pa}'  six  amanuenses* 
He  was  so  poor  that  in  March  next  3'ear  he  was  arrested  for  a 
debt  of  £0  185.,  and  was  helped  bj'  Samuel  Richardson.  To 
avoid  debt,  he  did  any  honest  work  —  wrote  sermons  for  clergy- 
men, and  prefaces  for  authors.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he 
issued  new  "  Proposals  "  for  his  edition  of  Shakespeare^  In 
April,  1758,  he  began  the  "  Idler,"  a  weekly  essay  in  the 
"Universal  Chronicle,"  continued  for  two  years.  In  1759  his 
mother  died,  at  the  age  of  ninety.  His  poverty  had  kept  him 
from  her,  because  he  could  not  spare  from  his  aid  to  her  the 
money  it  would  cost  to  go  to  and  from  Lichfield.  There  were 
her  little  debts  to  pay,  and  there  would  be  the  funeral  exi)enses. 
To  pro\ide  these  he  wrote  his  moral  tale  of  "  Rasselas,"  for 
which  he  was  paid  a  hundred  pounds,  with  twenty-five  pounds 
afterwards  for  a  second  edition.  Johnson  had  now  neither  wife 
nor  mother  to  support,  and  the  "Idler"  was  discontinued  in 
April,  1760.  In  1762  liis  influential  fnends  obtained  for  him, 
from  Lord  Bute,  a  grant  of  three  hundred  pounds  a  year. 
It  required  courage  to  tell  him  that  they  had  done  so.    In  his 
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I  *'  Dictionary,"  as  in  all  works  oriiis,  ho  liad  set  tlifi  mark  of  his 
I  inincl.  Its  religious  spirit  was  in  liis  carcl'ui  clioice  of  illustra- 
I  tive  extracts,  which  should  be  in  themselves  worth  reading,  and 
■  tempt  iioboily  to  read  a  book  Lliat  he  beUered  could  be  injurious. 
I  Its  spii'it  of  inilciKiidence  broke  out  iu  some  of  his  definitions, 
land  he  had  defined  Pension,  "An  allowance  made  to  any 
I  without  an  eijuivalcnt ;"  Pensioner,  "A  slave  of  stale, 
u  by  a  stipend  to  obe}'  bis  master."  When  told  of  the  grant 
I  ft  pension  to  liiuiaelf.  and  assured  that  this  was  not  said  to  liiiD 
I  iu  joke,  he  remained  silent  for  a  time,  and  then  assented.  Hia 
I  afler-courso  of  life  showed  that  he  had  resolved  to  tako  this 
I  part  of  the  money  usually  wasted  on  unworthy  men,  not  for 
1  enrichment,  but  in  trust  for  those  whom  it  could  re- 
I  lieve  from  unmerited  snlleriug.  He  always  carried  money  for 
I  occasional  charities,  and  he  had,  in  Bolt  Court,  these  house 
I  fumpanions,  rescued  from  distress :  —  Robert  Level,  an  awkward 
ft'fliid  helplesB  surgeon  to  the  \mot,  had  shown  his  nutsl  of  a  pro- 
I'ivctor,  and  for  the  last  thirt,\'  jeais  of  his  life  found  sliclter  under 
I'Jultnsou's  roof.  Miss  Williams,  a  friend  of  his  wife's,  daughter 
|.of  a  Welsh  doctor,  who  ruined  himself,  hat),  in  Mrs.  Johnson's 
e  to  Xx>ndon  for  an  operation  on  her  eye.  She  Ix-taine 
I  blind.  Poor  creature  I  Joimson  must  lake  cai-e  of  her.  She 
I  Btuttercd,  and  had  a  vile  temper.  -lohnson  hrilied  tlic  maid  to 
bear  with  that  by  the  addition  of  half  a  crown  a  week  to  licr 
wages.  Mrs.  Desmoulins;  for  her  claim  it  was  onougli  that 
she  was  Dr.  Swinfen's  daughtiT,  now  the  widow  of  a  writing- 
master,  and  in  want.  Another  of  liis  pensioners  and  heaitU- 
I  sharers  was  Miss  Carmichael ;  another,  a  negro.  Frnnda 
I  Barber,  whom  Johnson  took  when  bia  old  master.  Dr.  Bathurat, 
I  had  been  unable  to  sup[x>rt  blm.  DIsdainAil  of  ao  ))oorB-bar 
I  to  hiiniau  fellowship  as  color  of  the  skin,  Johnson 
I  this  negro  servant  with  friendsUii),  was  at  some  cost  to 
1  liini,  and  addressed  him  in  lettera  aa  >■  Deur  FrandK." 
I  lihnscif  "  Alfectionatcly  yours."  Johnson  lived  among 
I  pcoplu  as  their  friend,  not  as  their  benefactor,  and  did  not 
I  pnlronagti.  "No  man,"  said  Mrs.  Thralc,  "loved  the 
[like  Dr.  Juhuson."  llis  outside  nideucas  covered  the 
I  dereat  heart.     His  own  experience  of  poverty  quickened 
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sympathies,  while   it   roughened  his   spirit   of  independence. 
''  He  had  nothing  of  the  bear  but  his  skin,"  said  Garrick. 

It  was  not  till  1763  that  James  Boswell  (b.  1740,  d.  1795), 
then  a  3'oung  man  of  twent^'-three,  first  saw  Dr.  Jolinson  in  the 
back-parlor  of  Thomas  Davies,  actor,  bookseller,  and  author  of 
some  useful  books  upon  the  stage.  Boswell  had  studied  law  in 
Scotland,  and  was  afterwards  called  to  the  English  bar.  His 
minute  chronicling,  thenceforth,  of  Johnson's  savings  and  doings 
is  made  interesting  by  a  rare  vigor  of  thought  in  the  man  whoso 
common  talk  is  thus  recorded.  Such  hero-worship  as  Boswcirs 
has  its  weak  side,  but  there  was  no  meanness  or  self-seeking  in 
the  young  gentleman's  choice  of  an  object  of  reverence.  Bos- 
well's  "  Life  of  Johnson  "  was  first  published  in  1791,  seven 
years  afler  Johnson's  death.  Mrs.  Thrale,  who,  before  she 
married  the  rich  brewer,  had  been  a  lively  Welsh  girl  —  Miss 
Hester  Salusbury  —  first  met  Johnson  in  1764,  when  he  was 
brought  to  her  house  at  Strcatham  to  meet  a  poetical  shoemaker 
named  Woodhouse  who  was  then  being  talked  about.  He  soon 
became  the  most  honored  friend  of  the  house,  and  the  centre 
of  attention  at  Mrs.  Thrale's  literary  parties.  In  1765  John- 
son's mind  suffered  so  much  that  he  wrote  in  his  diary  on  Easter 
da}':  "  My  memorj'  grows  confused,  and  I  know  not  how  the 
daj's  pass  over  me.  Good  Lord  deliver  me! "  In  that  year 
his  edition  of  Shakespeare  appeared,  and  he  wrote  to  Joseph 
Warton,  that,  as  he  felt  no  solicitude  about  the  work,  he  felt  no 
comfort  from  its  conclusion.  In  1766  he  was  confined  to  his 
rooms  for  weeks  together,  and  declared  himself  on  the  verge  of 
insanit3\  His  failing  health  had  obliged  him  to  feel  that  he 
was  himself  benefited  by  his  pension ;  and  as  he  resolved  that 
he  would  not  take  the  benefit  without  giving  an  equivalent,  he 
began  to  wi-ite  political  pamphlets.  His  first,  in  1770,  was 
called  *'The  False  Alarm,"  on  the  commotion  caused  by  the 
expulsion  of  Wilkes  f^om  the  House  of  Commons.  In  1775 
he  published  ''  Taxation  no  T3Tanny,"  —  a  vehement  pamphlet 
in  opposition  to  aU  efibrts  in  England  for  conciliating  the 
American  Colonies.  He  had  paid  a  visit  to  the  Hebrides,  and 
described  it  in  the  year  before  he  wrote  his  pamphlet  on  the 
American  question.    In  1777,  when  he  was  sixty-eight  years 
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lid,  the  booksellers  ftskud  him  to  write  livea  of  the  poets 
the  Commonwealth,  to  be  ijiefixod  to   new  editions   of 
works  in  a  series  of  volnmes.    The  "  Lives  of  the  En; 
Poets"  appeared  in  1779-81,  and  represent  the  cteanicss 
Jolinson's  critical  power,  and  the  natural  force  of  his  style 

[lat^r  life.  He  had  his  own  strong  predilections,  and  was  him- 
his  judgments,  but  be  tried  honestlj-  to  be  fair.  "  They 
Trill  ask  you  to  write  the  life  of  some  dunce,"  Boswcll,  said 
"  will  you  do  that,  sir?  "  "  Yes,  and  say  ho  was  a  dunce." 
When  Johnson  was  asked  to  name  his  own  price  for  bis  work, 
be  fixed  it  at  two  hundred  jwunda ;  the  publishers  gave  more, 
but  Btill  much  less  than  the  woik  was  worth.  Johnson,  true  to 
his  own  maxim,  "  I  hate  a  complainer,"  was  thoronglUy  con- 
tent. "  It  is  not,"  he  said,  "  that  they  gave  mo  loo  Utile,  but 
that  I  wrato  loo  much."  In  1782  his  ftiend  Level  died. 
1783  bis  friend  Mrs.  Williams  died,  and  he  had  a  stroke  of 
In  1 784  he  died  himself.  Opium  was  given  to  him  io  his 
illness  to  relieve  pain ;  he  asked  if  it  could  r^ore  beallh; 
being  told  that  it  could  not,  said,  "  Then  I  will  take  no  more, 
for  I  wish  to  meet  my  Go<l  vdlh  an  unclonded  mind."  The 
dread  of  loss  erf  intellect  remained  to  Ihe  last.  He  turned  his 
prayers  into  Lalin  to  assure  himself  that  he  was  still  master  of 
his  fiiciilties.     On  the  13th  of  December  he  whispered  to  » 

^onng  lady  who  had  come  to  beg  his  blessing,  "  God  bloas  y 
'my  dear ! "  and  fell  into  a  quiet  sleep.  In  that  Bleep  God  t( 
the  soul  of  a  Inic  eervant,  who  had  lived  in  his  own  dlBbi 
way,  like  Miilon,  as  ever  in  his  great  Taak-Masler's  eye. 

7.  David  Hnma  was  born  in  1711,  of  a  good  SootI 
fiimily.  His  father  died  when  he  was  joung.  Ills  m* 
bri'd  htm  to  the  law,  but  he  cared  most  for  Ulcraturc. 
1734,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  he  was  sent  to  Bristol 
Icttcre  to  merchants.  Proving  unfit  for  coramerTO,  be 
France  to  economize  snd  write.  In  1739  be  published 
fli-st  two  Hooks  of  his  "Treatise  of  Human  Nature,"  writ 
lb  France.  Ho  pulilisbed  the  tliird  Itook  in  1740.  In  17<I' 
llR  published  nt  Eilinburgb,  "Essays.  Moral,  Political, 
Literary,"  In  which  ho  discussed  politica  as  a  science,  si 
MltioQ  and  cnUmsiasm,  civil  liberty,  national  rhamctorB, 
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rise  of  arts  and  sciences.  Among  studies  of  different  solu* 
tions  of  the  social  problem,  Hume  expressed  inclination  rather 
to  dispute  than  to  assent  to  the  conclusions  of  the  philosophers. 
He  upheld  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  and  held  ^'  that  the 
sentiments  of  those  who  are  inclined  to  think  favorably  of 
mankind  are  much  more  advantageous  to  virtue  than  the  con- 
trary principles,  which  give  us  a  mean  opinion  of  our  nature." 
In  1745  Hume,  aged  thirtj^-four,  came  to  England  to  live  with 
the  3'oung  Marquis  of  Annandale,  who  was  weak  in  mind  and 
body.  In  the  following  3'ear  General  St.  Clair  appointed  him 
his  secretary  in  an  exi)edition  to  Canada,  but  the  expedition 
was  not  made.  In  1748  he  was  with  St.  Clair  on  a  military 
embassy  to  Vienna  and  Turin.  He  recast  his  first  part  of 
the  treatise  concerning  Human  Nature,  and  it  was  published 
In  1748  while  he  was  abroad,  as  ''An  Enquiry'  concerning 
Human  Understanding."  In  1749  and  1750  Hume  was  in 
Scotland  with  his  brother  in  the  country,  writing.  In  1751  he 
removed  to  Edinburgh,  and  published  there  in  1752  his  ''  Politi- 
cal Discourses,"  which  was  well  received.  In  the  previous 
year  he  had  published  in  London,  with  less  success,  an  ''  En- 
quiry concerning  the  Principles  of  Morals,"  which  he  consid- 
ered to  be  his  best  work.  In  1752  he  was  made  Librarian  to 
the  Faculty  of  Advocates  at  Edinburgh,  and  had  an  access  to 
books  which  suggested  the  writing  of  his  History.  The  first 
section  appeared  in  1754,  as  a  ''Historj'  of  Great  Britain," 
containing  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.,  in  a  quarto 
volume,  which  was  decried  and  neglected.  There  were  only 
forty-five  copies  sold  in  a  twelvemonth.  In  1757  Hume  pub- 
lished his  ''  Natural  Histor}'  of  Religion,"  and  in  1756  a  con- 
tinuation of  his  "History,"  from  the  death  of  Charles  I.  to 
the  Revolution.  This  was  better  received.  He  then  went 
back  in  time,  and  published,  in  1759,  the  ''  History  of  England 
under  tlie  House  of  Tudor,"  which  was  clamored  against;  and 
in  1761-62  he  went  back  to  a  still  earlier  time,  and  completed 
his  ''History  of  England  from  the  Invasion  of  Julius  Cffisar 
to  the  Revolution  in  1688."  Smollett's  History,  from  that 
date  to  the  death  of  George  II.,  is  usually  printed  as  a  con- 
tinuation of  Hume.    As  a  philosopher,  Hume  denied  miradei 
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and  drew  from  Lot^e's  doclrioe,  that  knowledge  oomcs  to  ns 
only  from  the  outside  world,  an  argumeat  that  the  experience 
we  reason  Irom  is  based  only  on  custom,  without  useurance  tli^l 
we  see  cause  and  etfect.  Oar  notion  of  necessity,  he  sittd,  rai^| 
only  on  the  asso<nation  of  ideas.  From  s  combination  <^| 
swiftly- succeeding  ideas  which  arise  from  and  cease  with  nxnnj^| 
^ments  of  the  body,  we  form,  Hum.e  argued,  an  imaginary  ^ntjuH 
which  we  call  the  soul,  and  assign  to  it  immortality.  In  I'Vl 
Hnme  went  with  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  who  was  ambasaaKb^^ 
to  Paris,  became  secrctoiy  to  the  embassy,  and  remained  ^| 
Paris  as  chnrge-d'afiiaJrcs  till  17G6,  when  lie  returned  to  En^H 
land.  He  brought  with  him  Rousseau,  who  was  made  moj^H 
of  in  England,  and  pensioned  by  George  III.  Hume,  betwe^H 
1767  and  1769,  was  an  under-secretary  of  state.  In  1769  j^M 
retired  to  Edinburgli,  possessed  of  a  thousand  a  3'ear,  a^^ 
died  in  177G,  aged  sixty-iivc.  ^M 

8.  William  Rober1s«i  (b.  1721,  d.  1793)  was  a  popa^H 
pulpit  orator,  who  piiblisiicd,  in  I7d9,  a  "  History  of  Scotlao^H 
during  tlie  Reigns  of  Mary  and  of  King  James  VI.,  Ull  V^^ 
Accession  to  the  Tttrone  of  England,"  a  work  of  labor  BQ^I 
pains  rather  tban  of  genius,  and  written  with  artilicia]  dignltg^l 
It  went  through  fourteen  editions  in  his  Ufclimc.  la  17^H 
Robertson  was  made  King's  Chaplain;  in  liG3,  Principal  a^| 
the  Edinburgh  University  ;  and,  in  1764,  Historiographer  Boy^| 
for  Scotland,  a  post  revived  for  him,  with  a  aalar>-  of  U^l 
hundred  pounds  a  year.  In  17G9  he  published  a  "Ubtor)-(^| 
the  Reign  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  with  a  View  of  tllH 
Progress  of  Society  in  Europe  from  the  subversion  of  ta| 
Soman  Empire  to  the  beginuing  of  the  HLcteenlh  oenturi'  ;^B 
and,  in  1777,  a  "History  of  America."  Robertson  had  tl^H 
natnral  insight  of  good  sense  with  patieut  iudustrj',  but  oofl^l 
of  Hume's  freshness  of  thought ;  and  his  Latin  stylo  wants  tl^H 
wenllh  of  mind  and  riohncss  of  expression  tlmt  gives  life  to  W^^ 
pomp  of  a  Latin  style  in  Sdward  GHbbOD  (b.  1737,  d.  179i]H 
the  first  volume  of  whose  "  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fi^| 
of  the  Roman  Empire"  appeared,  when  iu  author  was  tlitri^| 
LBlue  years  old.  In  177C,  the  year  of  the  death  of  Da?id  Iliu^H 
teibbon  bad  been  a  delicate  child,  and  luul  been  educated  diiuf^l 
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at  private  schools  before  he  went  to  Magdalene  College,  Ox- 
ford. When  he  had  been  there  fourteen  months  he  turned' 
Romanist,  and  to  wean  him  from  his  new  opinions  his  father 
placed  him  under  a  Calvinist  minister  at  Lausanne,  bj'  whom 
he  was  reconverted.  In  1758,  aged  twenty-one,  he  returned  to 
England;  in  1761  he  published,  in  French,  his  "Essai  sur 
rfitude  de  la  Litt^rature."  In  1763  he  travelled  through 
France  and  Switzerland  to  Italy,  and  in  1764,  aged  twenty- 
seven,  when  musing  among  the  ruins  of  the  capital,  it  first 
occuiTcd  to  him  to  write  a  history  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the 
great  Roman  Empire.  In  1770  Gibbon  was  thirty-three  j-ears 
old,  and  the  death  of  his  father  gave  him  propert3%  He  was 
in  Parliament  for  eight  years  after  1774,  finished  his  history  at 
Lausanne,  and  published  the  close  of  it  on  his  birthdajMn  1788. 
After  his  death,  his  miscellaneous  writings  were  published,  the 
best  of  them  being  ''  Memoirs  of  my  Life  and  Writings." 

9.  Thomas  Raid  (b.  1710,  d.  1796),  a  Scottish  clergyman,  who  be- 
came, in  1752,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  at  King's  College,  Aber- 
deen, was  the  first  who  attempted  a  philosophical  answer  to  Hume's 
scepticism.  This  was  by  his  **  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind,"  which 
appeared  in  1764,  and  was  submitted  to  Hume's  friendly  criticism  before 
publication.  Reid's  '^Essays  on  the  Intellectual  Powers  of  Man,"  in 
1785,  and  "  Essays  on  the  Active  Powers  of  the  Human  Mind,"  in  1788, 
completed  an  argument  which  Reid  sought  to  pursue  by  Bacon's  method 
of  investigation,  carefully  distinguishing  between  observation  and  re- 
flection, while  he  endeavored  to  vindicate  against  attacks  of  scepticism 
those  fundamental  laws  of  belief  which  base  human  knowledge  upon 
what  Reid  called  the  common  sense  of  mankind. 

la  Adam  Smith  (b.  at  Kirkcaldy  in  1723,  d.  1790)  was  from  1752  to 
1763  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  at  Glasgow,  and  published,  in  1759, 
his  "Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments;"  but  his  "Inquiry  into  the  Nature 
and  Causes  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations"  did  not  appear  till  1776.  This 
famous  book  developed  Locke's  doctrine,  that  labor  is  the  source  of 
wealth.  Sir  'William  Blaokstone  published  the  first  volume  of  his 
"Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England"  in  1765,  and  finished  in  1769. 

11.  Edmnnd  Bnrke,  the  son  of  an  attorney  at  Dublin,  was      >'. 
bom  probably  in  1730,  educated  first  at  a  famous  school  kept 
by  Abraham  Shackleton,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
at  Ballitore,  in  Kildarc,  then  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where 
he  was  fellow-student  with  Goldsmith,  and  graduated  as  B.A. 


in  1748,  M.A.  in  1751.     In  1750  Uo  came  to  atady  law  in  Loo- 
—don.     To  aid  his  means  of  entering  into  society  he  contribal 
}  periodicals.     In  IT.'ie  he  published  as  a  satire  upon  Bol 
inoke,  whoso  works  MalLctt  had  published  In  1754,  and  agaii 
bbe  new  turn  of  thonght  in  France,  "  A  Vindication  of  Nat 
sciety,  or  a  View  of  the  UieorieB  and  Evils  arising  to  Mankiiid 
rom  every  species  of  Artificiol  Society.     In  a  letter  to  Lord 
.  by  a  late  Noble  Writer,"     This  piece  of  irony  was  fol- 
lowed in  the  same  year  by  Burke's  "  Philosophical  Inquiry  into 
the  Origin  of  our  Ideas  of  the  Sublime  and  Bpoutiful."    Thia 
f  continued  the  form  of  siieeulation  of  which  Addison  had  given 
the  first  example  in  his  essays  on  Ima^nation ;  and  worked  out 
with  ingenuity,  and  eloquence  of  style,  a  theory  that  sense  of 
beauty  is  associated  with  relaxation,  terror  with  contraction,  of 
I  the  fibres  of  the  body.     Burke's  health  suffered;   there  wi  "" 
pigns  of  consumption  ;  and  he  was  received  at  Batli  into 
lOUse  of  an  Irish  plijsician,  Dr.  Nugent,  whose  daughter 
'  married  in  the  latter  part  ori75G.    In  1738  his  only 
was  born.     Burke  resumed  work  in  London,  and  on  Christ 
Day,  1758,  at  Gai-rick's  house  fia^t  dined  with  Dr.  Johnt 
tlienccTorth  his  warm  friend.     In  June,  1759,  he  started 
Annual  Register,"  and  was  its  chief  writer  and  editor  for  sei 
years.     In  1761  ho  was  appointed  Private  Secretary  to  W 
■  Gerard  Hamilton,   then   become  chief   Secretary  in  In 
^or  his  help  to  the  Irish  Government  Burko  received  in 
ft  pension  of  three  hundred  jwunds  a  year,  which  he  reslj 
nvhen  he  had  held  it  about  two  years,  hceauso  lie  found 
regarded  as  a  pledge  of  scnitutle.     Burke  became  one  i 
trst  mcmbcra  of  the  literary  club  founded  in  17G4  at  the 
Bead  in  GerranI  Street,  Soho :   Goldsmith  and  its   fo) 
Oolinson  and  Sir  Joslma  lU^ynolds,  were  among  the  other  mi 
A  Mr.  William  Fitzherbcrt  was  so  much  improised 
^urke's  powers,  as  shown  at  the  Turk's  Head  Club, 
iwmmended  bim  to  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  who 

'  la  July,    17(>5,   as   private   secretarj'.      Another 
turke's  admirers  at  the  same  time  gave  him  a  seat  in 
wut  for  Wenduver.     I^rd  Roektugbam  fett  Burke'a 
Bil  used  his  couusel  in  dealing  with  tlie  Amerioan  ctl 
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Parliament  in  the  beginning  of  1764  had  voted  its  right  to  tax 
the  colonies ;  it  proceeded  to  tax  sugar  and  other  articles  of 
colonial  import,  and  passed  a  Stamp  Act  which  had  been  pro- 
}x>sed  some  time  before.  The  American  colonies  protested 
vigorously,  and  their  fibi'st  Congress  produced  a  ''  Declaration 
of  the  Rights  and  Grievances  of  the  Colonies"  in  October, 

1 765.  Burke,  who  dreaded  revolution  in  all  forms,  reverenced 
all  old  institutions,  and  was  b}'  nature  a  conser\'ative,  advised 
the  avoidance  of  collision  by  a  compromise.  Great  Britain 
should  assert  the  right  to  tax,  but  at  the  same  time  abstain 
from  using  it.  Accordingly,  the  Stamp  Act  was  repealed,  and 
an  Act  was  passed  asserting  the  legislative  power  of  Great 
Britain.    Lord  Rockingham's  ministry  then  gave  place,  in  July, 

1766,  to  that  of  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham,  and  Burke  defended  its 
polic}'  in  "  A  Short  Account  of  a  Late  Short  Administration." 
To  the  liberalit}'  of  Lord  Rockingham,  Burke  in  part  owed  the 
means  of  buying  in  1768,  for  twenty-two  thousand  pounds,  the 
estate  at  Beaconsfield.  His  heart  was  set  upon  founding  a 
fEunil}* ;  his  hope  all  rested  upon  his  one  son  Richard.  Burke 
was  among  those  wrongl}-  suspected  of  authorship  of  the  "  Let- 
ters of  Junius,"  which  appeai*ed  in  the  "Public  Advertiser," 
with  bold  denunciation  of  the  men  in  power,  between  January 
21, 1769,  and  January  21, 1772,  and  are  now  commonly  ascribed 
to  Sir  Philip  Francis.  His  policy  of  conciliation  caused  Burke 
to  be  appointed  agent  for  New  York,  while  the  English  Govern- 
ment was  making  the  breach  with  the  colonies  more  hopeless. 
In  1770  he  published  "Thoughts  on  the  Cause  of  the  Present 
Discontents,"  in  which  he  maintained  that  government  ought  to 
be  in  the  hands  of  an  aristocracy.  On  the  19th  of  April,  1774, 
he  made  a  famous  "  Speech  on  American  Taxation,"  including 
a  history  of  the  question  for  the  last  eleven  years.  "  Again  and 
again,"  he  said,  "  revert  to  your  old  principles ;  seek  peace  and 
ensue  it.  .  .  •  Be  content  to  bind  America  by  laws  of  trade ; 
3'ou  have  always  done  it.  Let  this  be  your  reason  for  binding 
their  trade.  Do  not  burden  them  by  taxes ;  3*ou  were  not  used 
to  do  so  from  the  beginning.  Let  this  be  your  reason  for  not 
taxing.  These  are  the  arguments  of  states  and  kingdoms. 
Leave  the  rest  to  the  schools."     In  1774  Burke  became  mem- 
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[■Iwr  for  Bristol,  and  big  coUoagiio,  wbo  had  to  follow  liim  Jis 
1  orator  on  the  Lustings,  in  tbanking  tlie  electors,  eoiitcntpd  hlni- 
I  self  with,  "  Gentlemen,  I  e&y  ditto  to  Mr.  Burke !  ditto  to  3Ir. 
! ! "  On  the  22d  of  Mareh.  1775.  Burke  laid  before  the 
c  of  Commons  thirteen  resolutions  for  reeondlemeiit  wlj 
'  America,  and  made  a  famous  "  Speech  on  American  Cont 

tion."     After  the  peace  with  America   made   in   1783, 
,    held  olHec  in  tite  coalition  ministry ;  and  was  foremost 
I  cntor  in  the  scvcn-yeai-s'  trial  of  WuiTcn  Hastings,  which 
'  with   acquittal,    in   April,    1795.       He   first   expressed   \a  the 
House,  in  February,  1790,  his  desire  to  check  the  French  Revo- 
Intion  by  armed  interference.    In  November,  1790,  he  iMiblishcd 
his  "  R*.'flections  on  the  Kevolntion  in  France."     This  pamphlet 
waa  answered  by  Thomas  Paine  with  the  first  part  of  "  TliB 
Rights  of  Man  ;  "  by  James  Mackintosh,  atlerwanls  Sir  Jai 
then  n  young  man,  with  his  "  Vindieiw  Galliae."     In  Dei 
ber,  17!)1,  Burke  wrote  "Tlioughts  on  French  AlTsirs.' 
1794  occurred  the  calamity  of  Burke's  life,  thai  crushed 
.  his  energy.     He  had  lived  in  his  son  Ricbfird,  then  thirty- 
years  old,  a  barrister,  fur  whom,  In  1704,  he  vacated  bis  fi 
at  Malton.       Ricliaid    was   to   outshine    his   father,  wI*o 
anxious  to  become  Lord  Beiiconsficid,  that  he  might 
mit  tlie  title  to  his  son ;   and  that   hb  son.  uniting  hii 
with  the  aristoei'aey,  miglit  realize  his  own  higtieat  ideal, 
cause   it   crossed  this   Iioiie,   Burke   had   forbidden  his 
marriage  to  a  young  lady  who  had  lived  in  the  house  as 
panion  to  hia  mother,  and  wiiom  ho  loved.     Richard  ohcjl 
On  the  2Glli  of  July  there  was  a  dinner-parly  ol  Burke'a  hi 
to  celebrate  his  son's  return  as  member  for  Malton  — ' 
and  mother  alike  blind  to  the  fact  that  he  was  dying  of 
sumption.     The  tnitli  was  urged  on  them.     Richard  waa  taken 
to  a  house  at  Brompton,  and.  as  he  lay  there  dying,  he  heani 
his  father  and  mother  in  loud  Inincnt  in  the  jiext  room,  ruse. 
L  dressed,  and  tottered  in  to  them,  that  he  might  seem  well  and 
r  cheer  them.     He  spoke  comfort,  hcanl  tlie  rustle  of  tlio  trees 
[  outside,  said,  "  What  noise  is  that  —  does  it  rain?"  then, 
ling  what  it  was,  he  repeati'tl  twice  the  Urn's  of  Milton  that 
I  father  hod  ddight«d  in : 
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"His  praise,  ye  winds,  that  from  four  qnarters  blow, 
Breathe  soft  or  loud ;  and  wave  yonr  tops,  ye  pines, 
With  every  plant,  in  sign  of  worship  wave," 

then  bowed  his  own  head  in  sign  of  worship,  sank  into  the 
ai*ms  of  his  parents,  and  died.  Burke  cared  no  more  t6  be 
Lord  Beaconsficld.  He  was  a  broken  man  for  the  remaining 
three  3'ears  of  his  life,  and  died  in  Jul^',  1797. 

12.  William  Faley,  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  was  born  in 
1743,  and  was  educated  at  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  of 
which  lie  was  elected  fellow  in  17GG.  He  residetl  at  the  uni- 
versity-during  the  next  ten  years.  lie  received  man^-  valuable 
positions  in  the  chni*ch.  He  died  in  1805.  lie  was  an  acnte 
thinker,  and  wrote  ix)werful  works  on  morals,  politics,  and 
thcolc^y.  The  chief  of  these  are  the  following:  ''The  Prin- 
ciples of  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy-; "  "  Horse  Pauliwe; 
or,  the  Truth  of  the  Scripture  History  of  St.  Paul  evinced  b^'  a 
comparison  of  the  Epistles  which  bear  his  name  with  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  and  with  one  another;"  "A  View  of  the 
Evidences  of  Christianity- ;  *•  and  "  Natural  Theologj'.'* 

13.  Joseph  Priestley,  bora  in  1733,  became  a  Dissenting 
minister,  and  first  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  phj'sical 
science,  in  which  he  made  man^*  important  discoveries.  He 
feubsequentl}'  gave  great  attention  to  theol(^y  and  politics ;  was 
a  defender  of  the  French  Revolution ;  and  in  1 794  he  removed 
to  America,  where  he  died  in  1804.  His  writings  on  ail  sub- 
jects include  more  than  sixty  titles.  Thomas  Paine,  bora  in 
Norfolk,  in  1737,  became  a  stayraakcr  and  an  exciseman;  re- 
moved to  America,  and  by  his  writings  greatl}'  influenced  events 
during  the  American  Revolution;  returned  to  Europe  in  1787, 
where  he  wrote  "  The  Rights  of  Man,'*  in  rei^ly  to  Burke.  He 
wrote  many  ix)litical  and  theol(^cal  pamphlets.  Mary 
WoUstoneoraft  Godwin  was  born  in  1759,  and  published 
in  1792  a  bold  and  radical  book,  entitled  *'  Vindication  of  the 
Rights  of  Woman." 

14.  Sir  Joshna  Reynolds  was  bora  in  1723,  became  the 
most  famous  artist  of  his  day,  and  published  his  "  Discourses  " 
on  Art.  Gilbert  "White  (b.  1720,  d.  1793)  has  still  great 
i-epntation   as  a  naturalist,  and  as  a  delightful  writer,  by  his 
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'  Natural  Historj  and  Antiquities  oT  Selbome,"  first  published 
'  in  1789.    Edmimd  Malone  (b.  1741,  d.  1812)  tlistinguisbed 
himself  aa  nn  acute  literary  critic.     He  publiabed  editions  oT 
fShakespeare  and   Drjden,   and   several   biogropbies.     Anna 
Seward  (b.  1747,  d.  1809)  wrote  verses  and  a  "Life  of  l>r. 
Darwin ;  "  but  is  chiefly  remembered  for  her  "  Letters,'*  pub- 
lished after  her  death.     Hannah  More  (b.  1745,  d.  1833)  was 
a   prolific   and    ^jopular  writer   of  di'amas,  and  afterwards 
religioua  and  moralizing  works,  especially  in  the  form  of  storit 
Her  most  noted  books  are  "  The  Shepherd  of  Salisbury  Plaii 
"  Practical  Piety,"  and  "  Ctelebs  in  Search  gf  a  Wife. 
Mackenzie  (b.  1745,  d.  1831)  wrote  plays,  essays,  and  novels. 
Hia  most  successful  novels  are  "  The  Man  of  Feeling."  1771 ; 
"  The  Wan  of  the  World,"  1773 ;  and  "  Julia  do  Roubigne," 
^  1777.     Frances  Bumey,  or  Madame  S'Arblajr  (b.  1752, 
.  1840),  wrote  several   famous   novels. —  "  Evelina,"  "  Ce- 
1  cilia,"  and  "  Camilla."    The  sisters  Sophia  and  Harriet 
!  once  popular  story-writers,  their  joint  work,  "  The 
t«rbury  Tales  "  (five  vols,,  1797-1805),  having  still  a  wide 
sion  among  childien.    A  celebrated  romance  entitled  "  Vattit 
I  was  published    in   1784    by  William  Beckford    {b.  i; 
K<1.   1844).    Clara  Heeve  (b.   1725.  d.  tH03)   wrote  sov 
r  novels,  of  whii-h  the  most  notable  is  "  Tlie  Old  English  Uaroi 
Ann  Radclifie  (b.  I7r>-1,  d.  IS'23)  has  had  great  |)oi>i 
as  a  novelist,  esijeeially  by  ber  "  Mysteries  of  UdolpUo." 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

SECOND  HALF  OP  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY: 

POETS  AND  DRAMATISTS. 

1.  Hftrk  AkeHilde.  — 2.  Thomas  Gray.  — 8.  Ollrer  Goldiulth ;  Thomas  ChattertOHt 
CharlmCharchiU.  — 4.  Janes  Grainger;  Wlltiam  Falconer;  James  Beattie; 
James  Xacpherson ;  Thomas  Percy.  — 5.  Ramael  Foote;  DaTid  Garrick ;  Rich- 
ard Cumberiand  ;  John  Home;  Ricliard  Brinsley  Sheridan.  — 6.  William  Cow- 
per.— 7.  Robert  Burns.- 8.  Erasmus  Darwin;  Elizabeth  Carter;  John  Wol- 
cot;  Anna  Lietltla  Barbauld ;  Henry  James  Pye;  James  Grahame.— 9.  Elisa* 
both  Inchbald ;  Hannah  Cowley ;  Charles  and  Thomas  Dibdin. 

1.  Mark  Akenside  (b.  1721,  d.  1770)  was  son  of  a  batcher  at  New- 
castle-on-Tyiie.  He  was  sent  to  the  Edinburgh  University,  with  aid  of 
a  fund  for  the  purpose,  to  be  educated  as  a  Dissenting  minister;  but  he 
made  medicine  his  study,  was  proud  of  his  oratory  in  the  debates  of  the 
Medical  Society,  and  aspired  to  a  seat  in  Parliament.  After  three  years 
at  Edinburgh  Akenside  went  to  Leyden,  where  he  staid  another  three 
years,  took  his  degree  as  M.D.,  and  found  a  friend  in  a  student  of  law, 
Jeremiah  Dyson,  who  came  home  with  him.  *'  The  Pleasures  of  Imagina- 
tion,*' in  its  first  form,  appeared  in  1744,  when  Akenside's  age  was  twenty- 
three.  Its  subject  was  suggested  by  Addison's  essays  on  Imagination, 
in  the  ''Spectator."  Akenside  wrote  odes  also,  and  worked  at  the 
elaboration  of  his  chief  poem  throughout  his  life,  publishing  the  enlarge- 
ment of  his  First  Book  in  1757,  and  of  the  Second  in  1765;  the  enlarge- 
ment of  Book  III.,  with  an  unfinished  fragment  of  Book  IV.,  appeared 
after  his  death.  Akenside  had  less  feeling  for  the  sense  of  poetry  than 
for  its  sound.  His  style  was  artificial.  lu  life  he  affected  a  false  dig- 
nity, and  his  pompous  manner  laid  him  open  to  Smollett's  ridicule.  He 
was  ashamed  of  a  lameness  caused  in  childhood  by  the  fall  of  a  cleaver 
in  his  father's  shop.  He  never  married,  and  was  greatly  indebted  to  the 
liberality  of  Mr.  Dyson  for  income  while  he  was  endeavoring  to  make  a 
practice. 

2.  Thomas  Oray,  bom  in  1716,  was  son  of  a  mone^'-scrive- 
ner  on  Cornhill,  and  the  only  one  of  his  twelve  children  who 
sunived  their  infancy.  His  father  was  morose  and  indolent, 
neglected  business,  and  spent  money  in  building  a  country 
house  at  Wanstead,  without  telling  his  wife  what  he  was  about. 
Mrs.  Gray,  on  her  part,  had  joined  Miss  Antrobus  —  one  of 
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Bber  eisters — in  business,  and  made  money  by  a  kind  of  India 
'waiehouse,  on  Coriihill.      Gia\'  was  sent  lo  school  at  Kloo, 
because  his  mother  had  a  l)rothcr  among  tlie  assistant  innsla 
there.     At  Eton  he  formed  a  friendsliii)  witli  Horace  Wali>u 
youngest  son  of  Sir  Kobert.     His  unele  at  F^ton  being 
of  Pembrolte  Hall,  Cambridge.  Gray  entered  llicre  at 
aioncr,  in  1734,  but  aflerwaitis  removed  lo  Peterhouse. 
he  left  without  a  degree,  and  in  the  spring  of  I  "S9  set  out  ( 
travel  in  France  and  Italy,  as  the  companion  of  Horace  Walpolc. 
In  Italy  the  friends  disagrewl-     Gray  left  Waljwle  at  Reggio. 
-went  on  before  him  to  Venice,  nnd  returned  to  Knglnnd  about 
two  months  l>efoi-e  his  father's  death,  in  1741.    Gray  and  Wal- 
pole  were  not  reeonciled  till  17J4.    Being  ui^ed  by  bis  IVienda 
lo  make  law  liis  profession.  Gray  went  to  reside  at  Cambridge 
again,  and  took  the  degree  of  B.C.L.     At  Stoke,  in  1742,  lis 
wrote  his  ode  "  On  the  Spring  "  —  much  verse  was  written  by 
Gray  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  tliisyear  —  and  in  the  autumn 
lib  ode  "Ou  a  Distant  Prospect  of  Eton  College,"  tbc  first  pub- 
lished verse  of  Gray's,  although  it  did  not  appear  until  1747. 
Fi'Om  1742  until  his  death,  in  1771,  Gray  lived  chiefly  kI  Cam- 
bridge, where,  in  1768,  he  was  made  Professor  of  Modem  llia- 
I  tor}-.      In  1750  he  had  completed  his  "  Elcgj- Written    in    b 
'  Country  Chuichjard,"  suggested  by  the  churcliyard  at   SuAjt 
Pogis.     In  Febi-uary,  1751,  Gray  wrote  to  Horace  Walpolc  I 
the  proprietors  of  a  magazine  were  about  to  publish  bis  Cl«{ 
and  said ;  "  I  have  but  one  bad  way  left  to  escape  the  1 
tbey  would  Inflict  uixin  me  ;  and  therefore  am  obliged  lo  deaS 
I  3*ou  would  make  Dodsley  print  it  immediately  (wliicb  nuiy  \ 
[  done  in  less  than  a  week's  time)  from  j-our  copy,  hut  with 
[  my  name,  in  what  form  is   most  eonvenicnt  for  him,  but  < 
I  his  best  paper  and  character.       He   must  correct  the  | 
I  liimself,  and  print  it  without  any  Interval  between  the  E 
T  becnnse  the  sense  is  in  some  places  continued  beyond  tire 
I  und  the  title  must  be.  '  Kleg}-  Written  In  a  Country  Clniro 
I  yni"d.'     If  he  woidd  odd  a  line  or  two  to  say  it  cwne  Into  I 
lands  by  accident,  I  Bhonld  like  it  bc^lt^T."     Wa1[)olc  did  i 
fia»  wislicU,  and  wi-ote  ai]  ntherli  seme  lit  lo  Uic  elfcct  tliat  I 
lent  alone  brought  tlic  ]KK<m  licfore  Uiu  public,  alUuNigli  j 
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apology  was  unnecessar}'  to  any  but  the  anthor.  On  which 
Gray  wrote,  "  I  thank  you  for  your  advertisement,  which  saves 
m}'  honor."  Gra3''s  fame  has  its  deepest  foundations  in  the 
simplest  of  his  poems  —  that  on  the  site  of  his  old  Eton  play- 
ground, ami  the  Eleg}',  which  in  all  revisions  he  sought  to  bring 
into  simple  harmony  .with  its  theme.  He  expunged  classicism. 
In  one  familiar  stanza  he  put  Hamixien  in  the  place  of  Gracchus, 
or  some  other  ancient  worthy.  Milton  and  Cromwell,  fbr  Tully 
and  Cssar,  improved  the  lines — 

"  Some  mute,  inglorious  Tully  here  may  rest. 
Some  Cssar  guiltless  of  his  country's  hlood.'** 

In  March,  1753,  Gray's  mother  died,  as  his  father  had  died, 
of  gout,  from  which  he  himself  suffl&red  severely ;  and  in  the 
same  year  appeared  "  Six  Pdems,"  with  designs  by  R.  Bentley. 
In  1754  he  wrote  his  odes  on  "  The  Progress  of  Poesy,  *^  and 
on  "The  Bard,"  both  published  in  1757,  at  Strawberry  Hill. 
The  first  collected  edition  of  Gray's  **Poeina'*  was  not  pub* 
fished  till  1768,  three  year»  before  his  death. 

3.  Oliver  Ocddsmith  (b.  1728,  d.  1774)  was  one  of  seven  ^' 
children  of  a  poor  Irish  clerg3'man ;  was  educated!  at  the  village 
school  of  Lissoy ;  entered,  with  aid  ih)m  an  uncle,  Mr.  Con- 
tarihe,  in  1745,  as  a  sizar  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  there 
graduated  as  B.A.  in  1749.  From  1752  to  1754  he  wa»  study- 
ing medicine  at  Edinbui^h,  and  continued  like  studies  in  1755^ 
at  Lcyden.  He  t^en  travelled  on  foot  about  the  Continent. 
In  1756  he  was  in  London,  and  tried  many  ways  of  earning 
bread.  He  had  no  skill  in  mani^ng  outward  affairs^  of  life, 
but  had  within  him  a  pure  breath  of  genius.  He  wrote  criti- 
cisms for  *'  The  Monthly  Review,"  and  then  for  **  The  Critical 
Review;"  published,  in  1759,  "An  Enquiry  into  the  Present 
State  of  Polite  Learning  in  Europe ;  "  produced  eight  numbers 
of  a  paper  called  "The  Bee;"  and  contributed  in  17C0,  to 
Newber3''s  new  daily  papier,  "  The  Public  Ledger,"  two  articles 
a  week  fbr  a  guinea  apiece.  These  essa3*s,  collected  in  17G2, 
as  "  The  Citizen  of  the  World,"  are  full  of  the  kindliest  humor, 
and  in  prose  written  with  the  unaffected  grace  of  a  true  poet. 
In  1763  Johnson,  who  felt  tlie  worth  of  Goldsmith,  and  was  his 
firm  fHcnd,  sold  the  manuscript  of  tiie  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield  " 
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for  sixty  pounds,  to  relieve  Goldsmith  from  immediate  distress 
and  debt.  In  December,  1764,  hia  poem  of  the  "Traveller ;  or, 
a  Prospect  of  Society,"  appeared,  and  Goldsmith  rose  in  fame. 
Its  Bucceaa  caused  the  purchaser  of  the  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield  '* 
to  publish  it,  at  last,  in  Februai')-,  1766 ;  and  it  went  througb 
three  editions  before  the  end  of  August.  Goethe  tells  us  that 
when,  aged  twenty-five  (and  in  the  year  of  Goldsmith's  death), 
was  a  law-student  at  Strasburg,  Herder  read  to  him  a  trans- 
ition of  the  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield."  More  than  half  acentuty 
Goldsmith's  death,  when  the  German  poet  was  by  many 
regarded  as  the  patriarch  of  contemporary  European  literature, 
lie  ascribed,  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Zclter,  the  best  influence 
over  his  mind  to  the  spirit  of  tbat  wise  and  wholesome  story 
as  it  was  made  known  to  him  "just  at  the  critical  moment  of 
mental  development,"  In  1768  Goldsmith's  first  comedy,  the 
"Good-natured  Man,"  was  produced;  in  1770  appeared  his 
other  poem  of  gieat  mark,  "The  Deserted  Village;  "  in  1773, 
his  other  comedy,  "  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,"  was  acted ;  and 
Goldsmith  died  on  the  4th  of  April,  1774.  He  did  much  other 
work  of  the  pen,  wrote  histories  of  Greece.  Rome,  England, 
and  of  Animated  Nature,  His  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield  "  brought 
idyllic  grace  into  the  novel  of  real  life,  and  his  "Traveller" 
and  "  Deserted  Village  "  calmly  reflect  some  shadows  of  the 
life  and  thought  of  Europe  in  liis  day. 

Thomas  Chatterton  was  bom  in  1752,  and  was  taught 
a  chaiity  school  in  his  native  town  of  Bristol,  and  articled 
an  attorney.  The  boy,  with  a  poet's  genius,  and  a  turn  tea 
antiquities,  played  upon  the  re\'i\-ing  tast«  for  our  old  iiaUonal 
literature  among  men  who  had  still  but  a  faint  critical  sense  xiS 
its  form  of  thought  or  language,  by  inventing  a  series  of 
antique  poems,  which  he  ascribed  to  an  imaginary  privat 
Bristol,  named  Thomas  Rowley,  Rowley  lived,  lie  said, 
centuries  before  the  poems  were  discovered  by  his  father  In 
old  chest  in  the  churcli  of  St.  Haiy  Rwlcliffe,  where  he 
his  forefathers  bad  been  sextons  for  many  generations.  Chi 
tcrton  came  to  London  in  1T70,  with  the  conGdence  at 
warmed  by  young  hoi>e  and  ambition ;  found  himsidf  ati 
In  the  midst  of  plenty,  with  a  defiant  sense  of  power.     Ue 
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but  a  boy ;  his  was  not  yet  a  sustaining  power ;  and  he  poi- 
soned himself  in  the  agony  of  his  despair. 

Charles  Churchill  (b.  1781,  d.  1764)  had  been  ordained 
without  a  degree ;  had  a  wife  and  two  sous,  and  lived  by  a  poor 
school  when  he  succeeded  his  father  as  curate  and  lecturer  of 
St.  John's,  Westminster,  and  added  to  his  little  income  by 
teaching  English  to  young  ladies  at  a  boarding-school.  He 
delighted  in  the  theatre,  and  in  1761  published  at  his  own  cost, 
as  a  shilling  pamphlet,  the  *'  Bosciad,"  a  critical  satire  on  the 
stage,  in  thought  bold,  in  verse  masterly.  Other  keen  satires 
in  verse  followed.  Churchill  turned  to  the  larger  stage,  sup- 
ported Wilkes,  wrote,  in  1762,  ''  The  Ghost ;  "  in  1763,  "  The 
Prophecy  of  Famine,"  a  satire  on  Scotland  and  the  Scotch ; 
lived  a  wild  life,  wrote  other  satires,  and  died  after  four  years  of 
a  brilliant  intellectual  career  that  caused  Garrick  to  say  of  him 
after  his  death,  ^^Such  talents,  with  prudence,  had  commanded 
the  nation." 

4.  James  Gndnger  (b.  1723,  d.  1767),  was  a  Scotch  physician,  who 
left  practice  in  London,  and,  finding  a  wife  on  his  way  out,  settled  in  the 
Island  of  St.  Christopher,  where  he  wrote  his  poem  of  the  "  Sugar- 
cane,*' published  in  1764.  Another  Scot,  'William  Falconer,  bom 
about  1735,  published  in  London,  in  1762,  a  touching  poem,  called  ''  The 
Shipwreck,''  and  himself  died  by  shipwreck  in  1769.  James  Beattie 
(b.  1735,  d.  1803)  was  the  son  of  a  village  shopkeeper  at  Lawrencekirk. 
He  became  an  usher  in  the  Aberdeen  Grammar  School,  then  professor 
in  Marischal  College.  He  published  "  Original  Poems  and  Translations  " 
in  1761;  in  1770  an  angry  ''Essay  on  Truth"  against  Hume;  and  in 
1771  the  first  book  of  "  The  Minstrel."  That  won  him  strong  friends 
in  Loudon,  and  a  peusion  of  two  hundred  pounds  from  the  king. 
Another  Scotsman,  James  Maopherson  (b.  1788,  d.  1796),  published, 
in  1762,  poems  attributed  to  Ossian,  founded  in  part  on  (Gaelic  traditional 
poetry,  but  so  modem  in  form,  and  so  expressive  of  the  sentimental  gloom 
then  fashionable,  that  they  owed  their  great  success  to  the  reproduction 
in  new  form  of  living  tendencies  of  thought.  The  controversy  as  to 
their  genuineness  was,  like  that  over  the  Rowley  poems,  sign  of  a 
sympathy  with  the  past,  that  was  not  yet  informed  by  any  critical 
understanding.  Thomas  Percy  (b.  1729,  d.  1811),  son  of  a  grocer  at 
Bridgenorth,  was  sent  from  his  town  grammar-school  with  an  exhibition 
to  Oxford,  and  was  from  1753  to  1778  Vicar  of  Easton  Maudit,  in  North- 
amptonshire. He  had  a  turn  for  literature,  and  amused  himself  as  a 
collector  of  old  ballads,  having  for  the  basis  of  his  collection  a  folio 
manuscript  collection  in  a  handwriting  of  about  the  time  of  Charles  L 
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ms,  ia  vfaicb  be  nwdillal  with  the  old  ballads  to  bdi^  Ibem  iota 
•eeovd  with  the  oonTm'Jooal  taste  o(  tii«  »ge,  tod  ttSl  «« 
bjr  taan;  ■•  aa  anliqaaJT'.  Bat  U*  book  stnidc  «  tnte  ti 
food  tor  roong  nUnda  In  the  eoaifaic  tlHi&  WaJlei  5«nU  mnenlwnd 
Ike  ipM  whCfc  be  nad  Ftfcy**  "Bcfitoa"  far  (be  fiiM  time,  «nd 
beilered  that  be  read  no  book  "  baU  ao  tnqaaOj,  or  with  baU  Ow 
enlbiuiaaiB."  Pairf  became  cbaplwn  to  the  thike  at  N«rtbUKbertaMl, 
witli  whoae  bouse  bii  aune  of  Percj  iaapiiird  faim  U>  claim  kiodrod;  b« 
waa  blMMd  also  wUb  a  wiSe  cboM  pride  ll  vu  to  Iixoe  ooce  nuned  a 
■Kince;  be  becaioe  Dean  ot  Cariiaie  in  fHS,  aad,  to  1783,  Biibop  of  Dfo- 
more,  in  Inland. 

i.  Ia  1T70  Samuel  Foots  ib.  about  tnSK  d.  17i7)  was  satiriiiag  acn 
of  his  time  in  tiie  series  ot  comedies  be^o  In  I'Pi.  Ganick  abo  vat 
among  the  liramatists;  and  George  Colmait  (b.  about  t~^  d.  I7M>  and 
Btcbard  Cumberland  (b.  1732,  d.  18il|,  who  begaa  their  dnuaatle 
careen  in  ITfla  John  Home  |b.  1724.  d.  1S(H|.  oFdaiual.  in  ITSO.  mka- 
iater  ol  Atbelstaneford,  ia  East  Lotbiau.  produced  in  ITSd,  at  Kdln- 
bun^  his  tragedy  of  *' Douglas,"  wherebj  be  so  much  otiauled  the 
Prediflery,  Ibat,  to  atoid  church  censare.  he  resided  Lis  llricg.  aod  be- 
came a  layman.  He  tiien  nrole  several  other  plajs.  Richard  Brinaley 
Bfceiidaiii  whose  wit  retited  Eoglich  coniedy  lowanU  ili«  doae  o(  tbe 
cj^hieeuth  century,  was  tMra  in  Dublin  hi  17ul.  sou  o(  an  actor  who 
taughl  elocution.  After  education  al  Harrow,  be  elopvd  Iron  Baib  wilb 
Uist  LinJey,  a  famous  singer,  then  elgbl«en  years  old,  and  daughter  ot  a 
cotDposeri  lought  two  duel*;  and  then,  having  to  live  bjr  bis  wlia,  pro- 
duced bia  comedjr  oT  "The  Rirala,"  in  Janunrr,  177^,  when  ha  waa 
twenty-Iouf  year*  old.  "Tlie  Duennn"  followed  at  the  duM  at  tba 
aame  year;  in  Febrnary,  1777,  "  The  Trip  to  :>carbon>ugb,"  an  atletatiMI 
o[  Tanbnigh's  "Itelapse;"  and  In  Uay,  1771,  "Tito  School  for 
dal."  Slieiidan's  last  piece  was  -'The  Critic,"  la  1770.  Ba  dM 
July,  ISIS. 

6.  'William  Cowp«r,  Ihotigli  lie  lived  longer  and  i 
later  in  life,  was  of  the  same  age  aa  Ciuu-les  Ctuirclilll,  i 
about  three  ^vcani  younger  than  Goldemitb.  He  waa  bom  I 
November,  1731,  son  of  tho  Bev.  John  Cowper,  rector  of  Gn 
Berkha instead,  nnd  chnplnin  to  George  II.  His  tnoihcr  dig 
when  he  was  six  years  old.  After  early  exi>erien(>o  of  a  i 
I  school  atid  ttro  years'  siifft^^rlng  fVoai  iiiUntiiitiuLion  of  the  eyi 
!  sent,  aginl  tt-iK  lu  Wt'Ht[iiJn9t4:r  ScJioot,  wben  1 
[lliul  Charles  Chureliill  ami  WaiTi'n  Hastings  nmong  his  B 
fctlowB.  The  Icindno!«s  of  Buliool-rcilowslii|>  mnilc  Cowpcr  a 
Jif&tda  recognize  in  his  verse  the  good  of  CliurclliU  ifb^^^ 
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world  onl}"  condemned  him  for  his  faults.  In  1749  Cowper  Icfb 
Westminster,  was  entered  of  the  Middle  Temple,  and  articled 
for  three  years  to  a  solicitor,  who  had  two  daughters.  One  of 
them,  Theodora,  touched  his  3'oung  fancy ;  the  other,  Haniet, 
was  his  friend  afterwards  as  Lady  Hesketh.  A  nen'ous  melan- 
choly, shadow  of  evil  to  come,  had  weighed  on  Cowper.  When 
he  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1754,  Theodora's  father  refused 
sanction  to  his  daughter's  engagement  with  Cowper,  and  he  saw 
her  no  more.  Two  years  later,  his  father  died.  Cowper's 
means  diminished.  He  was  made  a  Commissioner  of  Bank- 
rupts, which  brought  him  sixty  pounds  a  year.  In  1763,  an 
uncle,  Major  Cowper,  offered  him  the  choice  of  two  out  of  the 
three  oflSces  of  Clerk  of  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
Beading  Clerk,  and  Clerk  of  Committees,  to  which  he  had  a 
right  of  presentation.  He  flinched  from  taking  more  than  one ; 
and  when  the  Major's  right  of  nomination  to  that  was  ques- 
tioned, and  the  fitness  of  the  nominee  was  to  be  tested,  Cow- 
per's nervous  excitement  passed  into  lunacy,  and  he  was  placed, 
in  December,  1763,  in  an  a63'lum  at  St.  Albans.  When  he  re- 
covered, Cowper  gave  up  his  small  office  of  Commissioner  of 
Bankrupts,  and  was  chiefly  dependent  on  his  friends.  In  June, 
1765,  he  went  into  retired  lodgings  at  Huntingdon,  where  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  Rev.  William  Unwin  and  his  wife,  and 
their  son,  a  young  dergyman.  He  went  to  live  with  them  as 
friend  and  lodger.  Mrs.  Unwin  became  a  widow  in  June,  1767, 
and  presently  removed,  Cowper  with  her,  to  Olney,  Bucking- 
hamshire, where  the  Rev.  John  Newton,  once  master  of  a  slave- 
vessel,  was  curate.  The  influence  of  Mr.  Newton;  and  the  death 
of  his  own  brother,  in  1770,  increased  Cowper's  melancholy. 
In  1771  Cowper  joined  Newton  in  the  composition  of  a  hymn- 
book,  for  which  Cowper  wrote  those  signed  ''C."  in  the 
volume  published  in  1779,  as  "Olney  Hymns."  In  1773 
Cowper  had  another  attack  of  insanity,  in  which  he  attempted 
suicide.  In  1780  Mr.  Newton  left  Olney.  Mrs.  Unwin  then 
suggested  to  Cowper  that  he  should  write  some  sustained  work 
in  verse,  believing  that  this  occupation  would  preserve  health 
for  his  mind.  He  wrote  '•  The  Progress  of  Error"  —  found 
health  in  the  occupation  — and  wrote  **Truth,"  "Table-Talk," 
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•'  Expostalstion,"  these  pieces  being  all  writtea  between  I 
cembcr,  1780,  and  t!ic  following  March.  They  were  sent  Uj  | 
pablbberwho  asked  for  more.  Then  "Hope"  and  "Charily*' 
were  added;  "Conversation"  and  ■'Retirement"  while  the 
book  was  being  printed ;  and  in  March,  1782,  William  Cowper, 
,  aged  ttt^,  first  joined  the  company  of  English  poets.  Lady 
■  Aosten,  a  baronet's  widow,  sister-in-law  of  a  clerg^inan  nea 
tOIney,  had  tiien  become  Cowper's  &iend.  Her  liveliness  ciino 
\  his  low  spirits ;  she  set  him  laughing  with  the  storj-  of  Jobol 
Gilpin.  When  he  went  to  bed,  it  amnsed  him  half  through  tlie 
night,  and  next  morning  it  was  turned  into  the  best  of  playfol 
balluds.  Lady  Austen  advised  him  to  give  up  the  couplet,  and 
write  something  in  blank-vcrsc.  "  Set  me  a  subject,  then," 
said  he.  "Oh,  you  can  write  on  any  thing;  write  upon  this 
sofa."  So  Cowper  began  the  best  of  his  poems,  and  called  it 
•'  The  Task,"  b^un  in  the  snmmer  of  1783,  finished  in  1784, 
and  published  in  1785.  In  1784  he  began  his  translation  of 
Homer.  Work  at  Homer  was  his  chief  security  for  health. 
The  Homer,  in  blank-verse,  was  published  in  1791,  and  a 
thousand  pounds  paid  for  it.  Then  Sirs.  Unwin  was  seized 
with  palsy.  Cowjwr's  mind  sufTered  again.  He  bottled  with 
insanity ;  planned  work  u]x>n  Milton :  but  sank  again  into 
paiuful  sickness  of  mind,  from  which,  after  Mrs.  Uawin's 
death,  in  1796,  only  revision  of  his  Homer  gave  relief,  "I 
may  as  well  do  this,"  he  said,  "  for  I  can  do  nothing  else ; " 
and  worketi  on  sadly  till  his  death  in  1800.  Ilie  rising  spirit 
of  the  time  speaks  even  from  the  pure  strain  of  CVjwper  la 
his  solitude.  He  denounced  the  Bastile.  "  My  ear  is  pained," 
he  B&id, 

"My  soul  ia  sict  with  every  day's  report 
01  wrong  and  outrage  with  which  earth  is  Qlled.'' 

7.  Robert  Bums  was  bum  January  25. 1759.  two  miles  soudi 
ofUie  lownof  Ayr.     In  176(),  his  father,  witli  a  hundntl  poaoc 
borrowed  money,  look  llie  farm  of  Mount  Oliphant,  in  Uw  (i 
of  Ayr.       He  was  unsucwssfut,  and  feU  into  the  hands  of ^ 
ursh  factor.     Robert  Bums  was  sent,  at  six  years  old,  ' 
s  next  brother,  Gilbert,  io  a  school  at  Alloway  Mill  fbr  ■  A 
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months ;  then  taught  with  children  of  neighbors  by  a  Mr.  Mur- 
doch ;  then  by  their  father,  a  devout,  hard-headed  Scot,  with  a 
touch  of  obstinacy  in  him.  Then  the^'  were  sent  to  school  on 
alternate  weeks  for  a  quarter,  at  Dalr3mple,  two  or  three  miles 
off,  for  writing-lessons.  About  1777  the  lease  of  Mount  Oli- 
phant  was  broken,  and  William  Burness  went  to  Lochlea,  in  the 
parish  of  Tarbolton.  Robert  was  sent  to  Kirkoswald  parish 
school  to  leai*n  mensuration,  and  passed  his  nineteenth  summer 
on  a  smuggling  coast.  At  home  he  and  his  brother  worked  on 
the  farm,  and  had  seven  pounds  a  year  each  as  wages  from  their 
father,  with  which  to  clothe  themselves  and  meet  other  expenses. 
In  1781  Robert  went  for  six  months  to  Irvine  to  learn  flax- 
dressing.  In  1788,  at  the  end  of  the  3'ear,  three  months  before 
their  father's  death,  he  and  his  brother  Gilbert  had  taken  the 
farm  of  Mossgiel,  of  a  hundred  and  nineteen  acres,  at  ninety, 
pounds'  rent,  in  the  neighboring  parish  of  Mauchline.  Robert 
was  there  four  years,  during  which  the  farm  did  not  prosper, 
but  the  poet's  genius  developed  fast.  He  found  a  friend  in 
Gavin  Hamilton,  of  Mauchline,  from  whom  the  farm  was  sub- 
leased, and  joined  in  a  feud  of  his  with  Mr.  Auld,  the  minister 
of  Mauchline,  who  was  fierce  against  all  heterodox  opinions. 
Thus  Bums  came  to  write  "The  Holy  Fair,"  *'The  Twa 
Herds,"  and  "  Holy  Willie's  Prayer,"  a  scathing  satire  against 
self-righteous  intolerance.  To  the  same  period  belong  "  Hal- 
loween "  and  the  '^Cotter's  Saturday  Night,"  in  which  his 
father  was  the  pious  cotter.  Bums  drew  his  notion  fh)m  "  The 
Farmer's  Ingle"  of  Robert  Ferguson,  a  Scottish  poet,  nine 
years  older  than  himself,  son  of  a  draper's  clerk  at  Edinburgh, 
who  had  poured  out  his  native  strain  of  verse  between  1771  and 
the  date  of  his  death  in  a  lunatic-asylum,  in  1774,  when  he  was 
only  twenty-four  years  old.  Bums  sang  to  himself  also  in  the 
days  at  Mossgiel  as  he  drove  the  plough  (completing  the  vcrse& 
in  his  head,  and  writing  them  down  when  he  went  home  in  tho 
evening)  his  touching  poems  *'To  a  Mountain  Dais^',"  that 
lay  in  the  path  of  his  plough,  and  ^^  To  a  Mouse,"  whose  home 
the  ploughshare  laid  in  ruins.  On  the  unprosperous  farm  Bums 
was  thinking  of  emigration  fh>m  his  native  land  when  he 
wrote: 


rAL   OF  EXQLJSS!  1.11} 

But,  Mousle,  Ibou  art  no  Ihy  lane 
In  pi*oving  foresight  may  be  vain ; 
Tbe  besl-Uid  scliemc 

Gang  aft  aglcy, 
An'  lea'e  us  nought  but  grief  an'  pain 

For  promised  joy. 

Still  thou  art  blest,  comparcil 
The  present  only  touchcAi  thee: 
But,  och!  I  backward  cast  my  e 

On  prospecls  drear. 
An'  forward,  tho'  I  caona  see, 

I  guess  an'  fear!" 

Hopeless  of  Mossgiel,  Robert   Burns  thought  of  trjin^ 
fortune  as  manager  of  a  plantation  in  the  West  Indies,  if  be 
couM  raise  money  to  pay  for  liis  passage.     Then  it  ott-uiTed 
to  him  that  the  money  might  be  raiseil  by  printing  the  ix^ema 
he  bad  written.      He  adied    a    new  piece   or   two.    including 
"The  Twa  Dogs,"  and  the  "Poems"  of  Robert  Bums  firet 
appeared,  printed  at  Kilmarnock,  in  the  summer  of  I78S.     At 
the   last   moment,  when    Durns  was    about  to  leave  Scotland, 
a  generous  lctt«r  from  Dr.  Thomas  Blacklock  changed  hia 
destiny.     Blacklock  was  the  son  of  a  Scotch  hrieklnyi 
been  blinded  bj'  small-pox  in  his  infancy,  and  had  develo[ 
nnnsual  powers  through  being  much  read  to  by  his  flicnds. 
became  a  scholur  and  a  |>oet,  was  a  man  of  the  finest  tone 
miud,  and  having  been  made  easy  by  a  post  in  the  University 
lie  look  onlors,  and  became  D.D.     Tlie  gentle  Blacklock,  wlio 
hod   alao   published   verse,  broiiglit  Burna  to  Kdinhnrgh.  ai 
found  him  friends  in  the  University.     Tn  April,  17ft7,  a  bci-oi 
edition  of  his  |}oema  was  published  at  Edinburgh,  by  subst-ri] 
tiuH.     Burna  was  supplied  with  money  :  but  although  then  ai 
filvnyn  be  yielded  too  readily  to  temptation,  he  held  to  Hia  vi 
lion  as  a  farmer,  and  sent  one  hundred  and  eighty  pnunda  to 
brother  to  help  him  at  Mossgiel,  after  ho  bad  takeu  for  fain 
I  at  Ellisland,  in  Marcii.  I7H«.    Jnlmson's  "  AtuHeum 
sottish  Song"  was  stai-ted  in  17H7,  and  to  this  Burns,  wbi 
■turo  had  made  greatest  among  lyiiu  itocts.  sent  \yxv! 
no  in  pure  love  uf  song,  taking  no  pajiuctit,  ami  lUsiUiniaf 
e  thought  of  being  paid  for  singing.     In  April,  1 78(f,  Uo  tuar- 
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ried  Jean  Aiinour,  who  had  been  refused  him  by  her  father 
when  he  was  poor  and  there  was  scandal  in  their  love  ;  and  then 
be  sang  to  her : 

"  She  is  a  winsome  wee  thing, 
She  is  a  handsome  wee  thing, 
She  is  a  lo'esome  wee  thing, 

This  dear  wee  wife  o'  mine. 


"  The  warld's  wrack  we  share  o't, 
The  warstle  and  the  care  o't; 
Wr  her  IMl  blythely  bear  it. 
And  think  my  lot  divine." 


The  wild,  wilfbl,  defiant  verse,  the  wanton  lines  cast  in  the 
teeth  of  censure,  belonged  partly  to  Bums' s  own  nature,  partly 
to  the  tumult  of  his  time ;  but  out  of  the  depths  of  his  soul  came 
man}'  a  strain  of  thought  and  feeling  that  had  taken  root  there 
in  the  poor  farm  at  Mount  Oliphant,  when,  ^^  The  cheerfu'  sup- 
per done,"  "  The  saint,  the  father,  and  the  husband  **  pra^'ed. 
In  1789  Bums  had  obtained  for  himself  a  place  in  the  Excise,  but 
it  now  took  bim  awav  from  his  farm- work.  Captain  Grose,  the 
antiquary,  came  to  his  farm  when  gathering  materials  for  his 
"  Antiquities  of  Scotland,"  published  in  1789-91.  Burns  told 
him  a  Gallowaj'  legends  and  gave  it  him  in  verse  for  his  book  as 
'^  Tarn  o'  Shanter."  In  the  winter  of  1791  Bums  was  promoted 
to  the  Dumfries  di\ision  of  the  Excise,  with  seventy  pounds  a 
year,  and  went  with  his  family  to  Dumfries.  Parted  from  the 
nature  of  which  he  was  poet,  exposed  to  the  temptations  that  he 
was  weak  to  resist.  Burns  failed  in  health  and  spirits.  War 
with  France  was  impending.  Burns  felt  all  the  revolutionary 
fer\'or  and  the  hope  that  sprang  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  Bastile. 
He  had  gallantly  seized  an  armed  smuggling  craft,  and  when 
her  effects  were  sold  he  bought  four  small  carronades,  and  sent 
them  as  a  gift  from  Robert  Burns  to  the  French  Convention. 
They  were  stopped  at  Dover,  and  the  too  zealous  exciseman 
was  admonished.  The  rest  is  a  sad  tale  of  poverty  and  failing 
health,  until  the  poet's  death  on  the  21st  of  July,  1796. 

8.  There  were  several  poets  in  this  period  who  once  had  con- 
siderable reputation.  XSrasmus  Darwin  (b.  1731,  d.  1802) 
published,  in  1781,  ^^The  Botanical  Garden,"  in  exposition  of 
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'  WM  Bdtod  M  s  kun-vTiier.  poet,  a^  iig*''^  Jokm  ITet^'l 
OM  (b.  17SS.  d.  14I»>  pablidw<  amla-  Ite  bom  of  FHcr 
FittW.  napT  willj-  bat  oiaae  laiRs:  laffieafarir,  *•  A  Fbet- 
kal  Efi«k  lo  the  Bniewcn:**  "Lfiic  Ode»  lo  tfae  Bonl 
AevkudMM : "  -  Hk  LoMiad : "  and  -  Ite  Ap|4e  Db^£^ 
sKlaKiag."  Aana  liOBUtia  BaAaald  (b.  iTU.d.  iftts) 
WW  aa  iadnftrioas  writer  of  oawij  wxta  of  books,  partxnfavlf 
of  poeau.  of  wfaicb  tbe  bit  ii  "  F'f*'**'  ■■  Umdnd  and  Elevca.** 
Bemj  tmaam  Pf«  (b.  1745,  d.  1«13)  wu  mwle  pcct^avc- 
ate  in  1 790.  Among  bn  poems  are  ■-  Fafriiqgdati-Hill ; "  «  Tfaa 
FWgTMa  of  EefiaeniMtt : "  aad  ■•  Alfred,"  aa  cfNc  2mmim 
Onfea^  (b-  I'S^<  d.  1811)  >■  remoabered  cUeCjr  ftr  Ua 
poen,  "Tbe  Habbath." 

a  nixabett  TnrtihaM  (b.  1753,  d.  1S21)  «•■  int  n 
actraa ;  Ihea  voa  Bocceas  as  a  writer  of  pUjra,  '«^^^-*■|g  *•  Soefe 
Thiog*  Are,"  "  hartn'  Vows,"  ami  -  To  Hcnj,  or  not  lo 
Hany."  Ijbe  also  wrote  oonela.  'Wwma^f  CnflHj  (**  174^. 
d.  1809)  wn)t«  MTHal  ancMMflil  poems,  —  "Tbe  Maal  of 
JantfM,"  "Tbe  Siege  of  Acre,"  etc.;  braidea  mar  eone- 
dka.  aacb  as  "  Tlw  Ranswa;,"  aod  "  TIm  BeUe'a  Sbats- 
gem."  ChaiiM  Dibdin  (b.  1748,  d.  1814),  aod  fata  kmi. 
TbanuB  Dfbdin  (t>.  I~71,  d.  1840),  wrate  c^ieraa,  «"rofdka, 
£ueeB,  popular  aoi^,  etc 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 

FIRST  HALF  OF  THB  NINETEENTH  CENTURY: 

POETS. 

1.  Ifllllaa  If ordiworth.  —  2.  Smnel  Taylor  Colerldye.— S.  Robert  Sonthey.  — 4. 
Sir  If  titer  Scott. — 6.  Georye  Crafcbe. — •.  Samvel  Royenu  —  7.  Thomu  Cuap- 
bell.— 8.  WidlvSATaseLuidor.— 9.  TkoMM  Xoore.  — 10.  Lord  Byron.— 11. 
Percy  ByiOeSlieUeir.  — 12.  John  Keati.— U*  Robert  Bloomlleld ;  William  L. 
Bowlee;  HaryTiyhe;  Jaiaei  Vontsomery ;  Robert  Vontsomery ;  Henry  KIrke 
Ifhlte;  Reginald  Heber;  Felicia  Hemanii;  Jamei  Hogs*  T.  L.  Beddoea;  John 
Keble;  Ebenexer  Elliott;  Hartley  Coleridge ;  Arthnr  Henry  Hallan ;  Letltin 
Elisabeth  Landon. 

1.  William  Wordsworth  was  born  at  Cockcrmouth,  on  \^ 
the  7th  of  April,  1770,  second  son  of  John  Wordsworth,  attor- 
ney and  law-agent  to  Sir  James  Lowther,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Lonsdale.  From  1770  to  1778,  when  his  mother  died  of  con- 
sumption, Wordsworth  spent  his  infancy  and  early  bojhood  at 
Cockermouth,  and  sometimes  with  his  mother's  parents  at  Pen- 
rith. He  was  the  only  one  of  her  five  children  about  whom  she 
was  anxious ;  for  he  was,  he  saj's,  of  a  stiff,  mood}',  Aiolent 
temper.  He  was  bold  in  outdoor  sports;  and,  free  to  read 
what  he  pleased,  read  Fielding  through  in  his  boyhood,  '^  Don 
Quixote,"  **  Gil  Bias,"  "  Gulliver's  Travels,"  and  the  "  Tale 
of  a  Tub."  After  home  teaching  at  a  dame  school,  and  by  a 
Rev.  Mr.  Gilbanks,  Wordsworth  was  sent,  in  1778,  to  Hawks- 
head  School,  in  the  Yale  of  Esthwaite,  in  Lancashire.  His 
father  died  in  1783,  and  bequeathed  only  a  considerable  debt 
from  his  emploj'er,  paid  to  his  children  long  afterwards,  when 
Lord  Lonsdale  died.  In  October,  1787,  Wordsworth's  uncles 
sent  him  to  Cambridge,  where  the  university  life  of  that  time 
fell  below  his  3*oung  ideal.  He  spent  his  first  summer  vacation, 
1788,  in  the  old  cottage  at  Esthwaite  with  Dame  Tyson ;  his 
second  vacation  he  spent  with  his  uncles  at  Pennth,  who  were 
educating  him,  and  who  designed  him  for  the  church.    But  that 
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Kiraa  the  year  when  the  Fall  of  the  Bastite  resoanded  through 

FEiirope,  and  young  hearts  leaped  with  enthusiastic  hope.     It 

was  with  young  Wordsworth  as  with  his  SoIltftT}'  in  "  The  Ex- 

cuision."    Men  had  been  questioning  the  outer  and  the  inner 

life: 

"  The  intellectual  power,  Ihroagh  words  and  thin^^ 
Went  eouuding  on,  &  dim  and  perilous  way," 

i  men  were  roosed  from  that  abstraction : 

"  For  \o\  the  dread  Battile, 
With  all  Ibe  cliambera  in  lis  horrid  towers, 
Fell  to  the  ground;  by  violence  overthrown 
Ot  Indignation,  and  with  shouts  that  drowited 
The  craih  U  made  in  falling!    Frotn  the  wredc 
A  golden  palace  rose,  or  seemed  lo  rise, 
Tlie  appointed  scat  of  equitable  law 
And  mild  paternal  sway.    The  poient  shock 
I  felt:  Ibc  transformation  I  perceived. 
As  marvellously  seized  as  in  Uiat  moment 
Wlien,  from  the  blind  mist  issuing.  I  beheld 
Glory,  beyond  all  glory  ever  seen. 
Confusion  infinite  of  beaven  and  earth. 
Dazzling  the  soul.    Meanwhile,  prophetic  harpa 
In  every  grove  were  ringing  'War  shall  cease; 
Did  ye  not  hear  that  conqueit  Is  abjured  i 
Bring  garlands,  bring  forth  choicest  dowen,  to  deck 
The  tree  of  Lllierty.'     My  lieart  rebounded; 
My  melancholy  voice  the  chorus  joined  — 
*  Be  joyful  all  ye  nallons;  in  all  lands, 
Te  that  are  capable  of  joy  be  glad ! 
Hencefortb,  whale'cr  is  waullug  to  younelvet 
In  others  ye  shall  promptly  find :  and  all, 
Eiirlchetl  by  mutual  and  reflected  wealtb. 
Shall  wiLk  one  heart  honor  their  common  kind.* " 


Hig  next  holiday  Wordsworth  took  in  France,  with  his  ft 
Bobcrt  Jones,  each  carrying  a  sticlc.  his  luggage  In  a  handkt 
chief,  and  twenty  pounds  in  liis  pocket.     Tlioy  landed  at  Cal 
on  the  eve  of  the  Kto  of  tlio  Federation.  July  14,  Dniiivcrauy 
of  Uie  capture  of  the  B.istile,  when   the   king  wns  to  bwcat 
fidelity  to  ttie  Constitution.     AUja^t  he   euw   raised  WarU»- 
I  Worth's  cnthiisiusiu   &3   tliqrj^|^   throagl^  Fnutce  to  tb* 
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(( 


a  glorious  time, 
A  happy  time,  that  was;  triumphant  looks 
Were  then  the  common  language  of  all  eyes; 
As  if  awaked  from  sleep,  the  nations  hailed 
Their  great  expectancy.' 


»> 


Wordsworth  came  home  ;  graduated  as  B.A.  in  1791 ;  visited 
his  friend  Jones  in  the  Vale  of  Clwj'dd,  and  made  an  excursion 
in  North  Wales.  In  the  autumn  he  was  in  Pans  again ;  went 
thence  to  Orleans,  to  learn  French  where  there  were  fewer 
English.  At  Orleans,  where  he  formed  intimate  friendship  with 
the  Republican  general  Beaupuis,  at  Blois,  and  at  Paris,  where 
he  arrived  a  month  after  the  September  massacres,  he  siient 
thirteen  months.  In  events  terrible  to  him  he  saw  the  excesses 
of  re-action,  but  he  sj-mpathized  so  strongl}*  with  the  Brissotins 
that  he  would  have  made  common  cause  with  them,  and  perhaps 
have  perished,  if  he  had  not  been  comi)elled  to  return  to  London 
before  the  execution  of  the  king,  Januar}'  21, 1793.  Like  other 
3'oung  men  of  the  day,  he  was  bitterl}'  indignant  at  the  alliance 
of  his  countr}'  with  desi)otic  powers  to  put  down  the  Revolu- 
tion. That  war  of  the  Revolution,  which  began  in  1793,  and 
ended  at  the  Peace  of  Amiens  in  1802,  was  in  his  ej^es  an  unholy 
war,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  the  patriotic  war  against  Napo- 
leon which  followed,  f^oml803,  to  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  on  the 
18th  of  June,  1815.  In  1793,  after  his  return  from.  France, 
Wordsworth  published  *'  Descriptive  Sketches  during  a  Pedes- 
trian Tour  on  the  Itahan,  Swiss,  and  Savoj'ard  Alps;  "  also, 
"An  Evening  Walk,  an  Epistle  in  Verse."  In  May,  1794, 
he  was  planning  a  literary  and  political  miscellan}*,  called  "  The 
Philanthropist,"  which  was  to  be  Republican,  not  Revolutionarj-. 
In  November,  he  was  looking  for  emplo3*ment  on  an  Op[)osition 
newspaper,  that  he  might  ix>ur  out  his  heart  against  the  war.  But 
presenth*  he  heard  of  the  sickness  of  a  3'oung  friend  at  Penrith, 
Raisle}'  Calvei't,  like  himself  the  son  of  a  law-agent.  Words- 
worth went  to  Penrith  and  nursed  him.  Calvert  was  d3'ing,  and 
had  nine  hundred  [X)unds  to  leave,  a  sum  that  would  make 
Wordsworth  master  of  his  fortunes.  He  died  in  Januar}',  1795, 
and  left  Wordsworth  his  money.  Then  Wordsworth  resolved, 
by  frugal  living,  to  secure  fhll  independence,  and  to  be  a  poet. 
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In  the  nutumn  he  and  his  sister  Dorotliy  scll1e<1  »t  Racti 
near  Crewkeine,  a  retiiecl  place  with  a  ixot  once  n  week. 
thug  Woi-ciswortli  began  liis  cai'ccr  at  the  liinci  whtii  that  f 
Burns  was  eniliiig.  lie  was  newly  settled  with  his  siater  I 
Baceilowii  when  he  hcaitl  of  the  death  of  Burns.  He  was  I 
work  on  his  ti-agody  of  "The  lioidercra"  (fust  pulilisUe^  \ 
1S42).  At  Racedown,  in  Juno,  1797,  Coleridgo,  who  had  n 
the  '■  Descriptive  Sketches,"  looked  in  upon  Wordsworth  t 
Ws  sister.  Eath  young  iwet  felt  the  genius  of  the  other,  a 
"Uiere  was  soon  a  warm  friendship  between  them.  Soon  t 
WoixIswortliB  removed  to  Alfoxden  in  order  to  be  near  < 
lidgc,  who  then  lived  at  Nether  SUiwey.  Tho  two 
t^an  Eo  plan  the  volume  of  "  Lyrical  Balliuls,"  first  publiaU 
in  September,  1798.  It  included  the  "  Ancient  Mariner,"  i 
Wonlsworth's  "  We  are  Seven,"  the  "  Idiot  Boy,"  etc.,  wriM) 
with  distinct  sense  of  a  principle  tliat  deliberately  oonctemd 
ami  set  aside  the  poetic  "  diction  "  of  the  eighteenth  centa ' 
Aa  much  pains  was  taken  by  Wordsworth  to  avoid  the  diet 
as  other  men  take  to  produce  it.  The  poet,  be  ar|^ied,  ihiflj 
and  feels  in  tlie  spirit  of  human  passions,  and  difRtra  : 
others  in  a  greater  promptness  to  think  and  IV-cl  without  vat 
diate  external  excitement,  and  a.  greater  )H)wer  in  cxpiwuH 

such  IhoKghia  and  feehngs  as  are  produced  in  him  Id  tlint  d     

ncr.     His  painting  of  men  and  nature  must  show  his  i->ere»{»- 
tion  of  deep  trutlis  ;  but  to  do  that  Ittly,  It  must  be  true  Itnelf  tu 
the  life  of  Ilia  fellow-men  in  every  imagined  incident,  and  Hjwali' 
tlte  common  language.     A  selection,  he  said,  of  tlie  laogt 
really  spoken  by  man,  wherever  it  is  made  with  last*  ntut  fl 
ing,  will  itself  form  a  distinction  far  greater  thnu  would  at  t 
be  imagined,  aiul  will  entirely  separate  the  composition  tVom  ^ 
vulgarity  and  meanness  of  oitlinary  life.     For  if  tlie  poet's  K 
'  j[-et  bejudieiuusly  ehusen,  it  will  imLurally,  and  Ui>on  fit  C 
Sion,  Ixail  him  to  passions,  the  langunge  uf  which,  if  eclec 
■truly  and  judiciotisly,  must  necessarily  be  dlgnifled  and  vat 
gatenl,  and  alivo  with  metaphors  iind  Hguivs.     In  their  o 
work,  Coleridge  was  to  givi'  the  seiiKO  of  reality  to  i-i»ioiu:^ 
tiie  fancy,  Woi-dsworlh  to  make  the  soul  Hpcak  (h>ni  Uit-  coim 
tbings  of  life.    The  Oral  editioa  of  tho  "  Lyrical  Uallada  " 
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published  by  Southej's  friend,  Cottle,  at  Bristol.  The  second 
edition,  containing  only  Wordsworth's  work,  was  published  in 
London,  in  1800,  as  "  Lyrical  Ballads,  with  Other  Poems." 
After  the  founding  of  "  The  Edinburgh  Review  "  in  1802, 
Wordsworth  had  to  fight  for  his  doctrine,  and  stormed  all  the 
positions  of  the  hostile  critics. 

For  the  first  edition  of  the  "  Ljrical  Ballads,"  in  September, 
1798,  there  was  some  money  paid.  Wordsworth  had  thirty 
guineas  for  his  part,  and  a  holiday  abroad  was  resolved  on. 
Wordsworth  and  his  sister,  with  Coleridge  and  a  friend  of  his, 
crossed,  in  the  autumn  of  1798,  from  Yarmouth  to  Hamburg, 
where  they  staid  a  few  days,  and  met  Klopstock  several  times. 
Coleridge  went  north,  to  Ratzburg ;  Wordsworth  and  his  sister 
went  south,  and  wintered,  for  cheapness,  at  Goslar,  near  the 
Hartz  mountains.  There,  in  the  spring,  Wordsworth  wrote  the 
opening  lines  of  that  autobiographical  poem  which  was  pub- 
lished after  his  death,  in  1850,  as  "  The  Prelude ;  or,  Growth  of 
a  Poet's  Mind."  His  purpose  was  to  review  thoughtfull}'  the 
course  of  his  own  mind  through  surrounding  influences,  and 
now  that  he  had,  with  the  "LjTical  Ballads,"  fairl}'  begun 
work  as  a  poet,  to  determine  what  his  aim  should  be,  what  was 
the  highest  duty  he  could  hope  to  do  in  his  own  calling.  This 
work  of  retrospect  and  self-examination  was  not  complete  until 
the  summer  of  1805.  Meanwhile  he  married.  After  his  re- 
turn from  Goslar,  in  the  spring  of  1799,  his  first  visit  was  to 
the  family  of  Mary  Hutchinson,  his  cousin,  his  old  plaj^mate 
and  companion  at  dame  school,  and  his  future  wife.  He  then 
settled  with  Doroth}*  in  a  small  cottage  at  Grasmere,  to  which, 
in  1802,  he  brought  his  wife«  It  was  there  that  he  finished 
**  The  Prelude,"  and,  after  tracing  his  life  from  childhood  to  the 
daj's  of  his  enthusiastic  sympathy  with  the  French  Revolution, 
showed  how,  after  his  return,  the  influence  of  his  sister  Doro- 
th}^  and  communion  with  nature,  brought  him  calmer  sense  of 
the  great  harmony  of  creation  and  of  the  place  of  man  in  the 
great  whole.  His  interest  in  man  grew  deeper,  as  he  cared  less 
for  the  abstract  questions  about  life,  and  more  for  the  real  man ; 

"  Studious  more  to  see 
Oreat  truths,  than  touch  and  handle  little  cues.*' 


VAmJAL  OF  ENGIJSS  tTTtJl/ 

We  have  fought  our  battle,  and  won  freedom  enough  to  work 
on  and  ehow  llie  use  of  freedom  —  to  what  end  the  powere  of 
I  ivil  politj'  were  given.  All  we  have  now  lo  do  is  to  remove 
hindrances  and  fuinish  aids  to  the  development  of  each  indi- 
vidual Englishman  and  Englishwoman.  Let  each  unit  become 
better  and  wiser,  and  the  whole  nation  will  grow  in  strcngtli 
And  wisdom  by  the  growth  of  lis  constituent  atoms.  There  are 
millions  helpless  or  mischievous  because  not  bom  to  conditions 
which  have  made  the  lives  of  othci-s  happy.  We  are  uot  idly  lo 
lament  "  what  man  has  made  of  man,"  but  actively  to  mend 
the  mischief.  Whoever  makes  his  own  life  and  its  influence 
wholesome,  or  in  any  way  helps  to  make  lives  about  him  whole- 
I  some,  adds  thereby  to  the  strength  of  Englaud,  and  is  doing 
'  the  true  work  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Having  gained,  said 
I  Wordsworth, 

"  A  more  judicious  knowledge  of  the  worth 
And  dignily  of  iiidividuRl  man; 
No  composition  of  the  brain,  but  man  — 
Of  whom  we  read,  the  man  whom  we  behold 
With  our  own  eyes — I  could  not  but  inquire. 
Not  with  less  Interest  than  heretofore. 
But  greater,  thotigh  In  spirit  more  siibdaed. 
Why  Is  this  glorious  creature  to  be  found 
0ns  only  In  ten  thousand  ?    What  one  is 
Why  may  uot  miitioni  be?" 

i  Upon  this  thought  Wordsworth  rested,  but  this  thought  U  the 
key-note  of  the  days  in  which  we  live.  Wonlsworth  made  it 
e  work  of  hia  life  as  a  poet  to  uphold  the  "  dignity  of  ii>- 

1  dividual  man,"  strengthen  the  sense  of  all  the  hurmonjes  of 
nature,  and  show  how,  among  tlicm  all,  when  taking  iC«  tnu 

L  place, 


"  the  mind  of  man  becomes 
A  lliousnticl  limes  more  Iwaullful  than  the  earth 
On  which  lit  dwells,  above  this  frame  of  thinp 
(Wlilfh,  'mid  all  revolution  In  tho  hopes 
And  tears  of  men,  dolh  slltl  Domain  uncbangad^j 
In  beauty  exolled,  sa  it  is  Itaclf 
Of  quality  and  fabric  more  divine." 


4 

B11   ii<n..     " 


In  1807,  he  published  two  volumes  of  poems;  in  1814,  "Ths 
Excursion ;  "  in  1822,  "  Ecclesiastical  Sketches  in  Verae ; "  In 
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1835,  '*  Yarrow  Revisited,  and  Other  Poems."  In  1842,  he 
received  a  pension  of  three  hundred  pounds  a  year ;  in  1843, 
he  was  made  poet-laureate;  and  he  died  at  his  home,  Rydal 
Mount,  in  1850.  \^ 

2.  Samnel  Taylor  Coleridge^  two  years  and  a  half  younger 
than  Wordsworth,  was  bom  October  21,  1772,  the  son  of  the 
vicar  and  schoolmaster  at  Otter}'  St.  Mary.  His  father  died  when 
he  was  nine  years  old.  In  the  following  year  he  had  a  presenta- 
tion to  Christ's  Hospital  from  an  old  pupil  of  his  father's,  and  • 
was  educated  there  till  1791.  Then  he  was  sent  to  Jesus  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  and  obtained,  in  the  summer,  Sir  W.  Brown's 
gold  medal  for  a  Greek  ode  on  the  Slave  Trade.  In  1793  he 
passed  the  summer  at  Ottery,  wrote  ^'  Songs  of  the  Pixies ;  " 
and  returned,  in  October,  to  Cambridge.  In  November,  being 
in  despair  over  his  poverty  and  a  hundred  pounds  of  collie  debt, 
he  left  Cambridge,  and  soon  afterwards  enlisted  as  Private  Silas 
Titus  Comberbach,  in  the  15th  Light  Dragoons.  He  was  found 
at  last,  his  discharge  was  obtained  in  April,  1794,  and  he  went 
back  to  Cambridge,  gave  up  hope  of  a  fellowship,  but  could  not 
take  orders  because  he  had  become  a  Unitarian.  He  resolved 
to  join  Citizen  Southey,  and  turn  author.  After  a  ramble  in 
Wales  he  went  to  see  Southey  at  Bristol,  where  he  spent  some 
time  in  wild  political  and  literary  schemes.  Then  Coleridge 
wrote  political  articles,  preached  in  Unitarian  pulpits,  and 
travelled  to  obtain  subscribers  for  a  periodical  outpouring  of 
thought,  to  be  called  ^^The  Watchman,"  which  appeared  from 
the  1st  of  March  to  the  13th  of  May,  1796,  in  which  year  also 
there  were  Poems  of  his  published.  He  earned  money  by  writ- 
ing verse  in  a  newspaper.  Coleridge  had  rare  powers  as  poet 
and  thinker,  and  a  gift  of  speech  that  made  them  felt  in  daily 
intercourse  by  those  about  him.  To  be  near  a  substantial 
helper,  Mr.  Thomas  Poole,  he  went  to  live  in  a  cottage  at  Nether 
Stowey,  on  the  Bristol  Channel.  There  was  his  home  when  he 
called  on  Wordsworth  and  his  sister,  and  so  strong  a  friendship 
was  established  that  the  house  at  Racedown  was  given  up,  and 
William  and  Dorothy  Wordsworth  went  to  live  at  Alfoxden,  to 
be  near  Coleridge.  In  the  autumn  of  1797,  Coleridge,  with 
Wordsworth  and  his  sister,  started  from  Alfoxden  for  Linton, 


t  the  De^^_ 
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dintbeconreeof  the  walk"  TiieAnciOTit  Mariner"  was  plan- 

d  as  a  poem  to  be  sent  to  "  The  New  Mouthly  Magosine," 

Ifering  five  poiinda  towards  expenses  of  the  Utile  holiday.    C< 

i  ridge  made  the  story  out  of  a  dream  of  hia  Iriend,  Mr,  Cn 

[diank.     Wordsworth  suggested  introducing  into  it  the  crime 

r  shooting  the  albatross,  because  he  had  been  reading  about  all 

(  troases  in  Shelvocke's  "Voyage  round  the  World."     fl 

worth  also  su^csted  the  na\'igation  of  the  ship  by  dead 

and  thrnished  here  and  there  a  line.     The  poem  grew  till  it 

was  too  important  to  be  given  to  a  magazine.     It  was  at  thi 

time,  also,  that  he  wrote  "Cbristabel."  "An  Ode  to  the  Dfc 

parting  Year,"  anil  his  tragedy,  "  Remorse."    In  1 

the  generosity  of  a  wealthy  friend,  Josiah  Wedgewoodi 

enabled  to  go  to  Germany  to  study.     He  spent  the  most 

time  at  GOltingen,  and  acquired    that   knowledge    of  Geman 

philosophy  and  literature  that  influenced  all  his  own  subsequent 

work,  as  well  as  the  quahty  of  English  thought  and  of  EngHdt 

literature  since  that  time.    On  his  return  to  England,  he  truia- 

lated  Schiller's  "  Wallenstein ;  "  and  soon  afterward  weal  tO 

reside  in  the  Lake  district,  with  his  friends,  Wordsworth  m4 

Southey.     He  had  now  become  a  cooservative  in  theolog;)- 

politics  ;  and  he  also  fell  into  the  habit  of  opium-eating,  whit 

gave  a  blight  to  the  remainder  of  bis  life.     He  lost  the  pi 

of  persistent  work ;  was  continually  forming  great  literary 

[  jects     which   he   soon   dropped.      In    ISOD.    he    wrote    " 

'  Friend."     Jn  1816,  he  went  to  hvo  with  Mr.  Oillmao.  a 

I  geon  at  Iligbgate,  and  in  bis  house  he  found  a  home  for 

Here  be  wrote  "  Zapolya,"  a  dramatic  [loem ;  his '-  8latesnuii 
'  Manual,"  "  Lay  Sermons,"  "  Aids  toRelloelioii,"  and"Bi< 
phia  Litcraria."     He  died  in  lS3i. 

3.  Robert  Soutbey,  nearly  two  years  younger  than  Cole- 
ridge, was  born  at  Itristol,  August  12,  1774,  the  son  of  an 
prosi)erons  linen-draper.  He  was  educated  by  help  of 
L  i&otlier'a  maiden  aunt,  Miss  Tyler,  until  1 788,  when  Uin  X}' 
[  lUid  an  uncle,  the  Rev.  Herbert  Hill,  chaplain  to  thti  Engl 
I  &ctory  at  Lisbon,  sent  hirn  to  Westminster  School. 
Kex|K'lied  from  tlie  school  for  a  jest  on  llie  iiead  master's  fnilb  in 
ig,  contributed  to  n  school  magazine  called  the  "  Flagd- 
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lant."  His  uncle  Hill  thought  he  had  been  hardly  treated,  and 
resolved  that  Robert  Southe}'  should  still  have  justice  done  to 
his  unusual  abilities.  He  was  sent,  therefore,  to  Balliol  College, 
Oxford,  in  1792,  soon  after  his  father's  death.  There  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  fervent  zeal  for  the  cause  of  the  French 
Revolution,  the  general  overthrow  of  tyrannies,  and  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  world  on  a  right  basis.  In  June,  1794, 
Coleridge  came  to  him,  and  sympathized  with  all  his  aspirations, 
joined  him  afterwards  at  Bristol,  was  introduced  to  Robert 
Lovell,  Geoi^e  Burnet,  and  other  kindred  spirits.  In  this  year 
Southey  published  his  revolutionary  dramatic  poem  of  ^^Wat 
Tyler,"  and  joined  Coleridge  in  his  writing  of  "The  Fall  of 
Robespierre."  The  new  associates  agreed  that  as  thd  old  state 
of  things  in  Europe  would  impede  prompt  settlement  in  sociid 
questions,  the  wisest  thing  they  could  possibly  do  would 'be  to 
proceed  to  the  New  World,  and  there,  on  virgin  soil,  establish 
a  community  in  which  all  should  be  equal  and  all  good.  From 
three  Greek  words  meaning  "  all-eqaal-govemment,"  they  called 
their  proposed  state  a  Pantisocracy.  Wives,  of  course,  would 
be  needed,  and  there  were  the  three  Miss  Frickers,  eligible  wives. 
One  of  these  ladies  was  an  actress,  one  kept  a  little  school,  one 
was  a  dressmaker.  Lovell  would  marry  one,  Coleridge  one, 
and  Southey  one.  They  would  and  they  did.  Sarah  Fricker 
became  Mrs.  Coleridge,  and  Edith  Fricker  was  to  become  Mrs. 
Southey,  when  aunt  Tyler  had  been  told  of  the  3'oung  enthusi- 
ast's intentions.  Aunt  Tyler  raged,  and  discarded  Southej*. 
Good-natured  uncle  Hill  held  by  the  j'outh,  in  whom  he  saw 
"  ever}'  thing  you  could  wish  a  j'oung  man  to  have,  excepting 
common  sense  and  prudence;"  and  as  the  Pantisocrats  could 
not,  for  want  of  funds,  get  to  the  Susquehannah,  he  tempted 
him  with  the  offer  of  a  visit  to  Lisbon.  Change  of  scene,  and 
absence  from  Bristol,  might  suffice  to  cure  his  fever.  Southey 
went  with  his  uncle,  but  privatel}'  married  Edith  Fricker  the 
day  before  he  started.  When  he  came  home,  in  1796,  he 
claimed  his  wife,  and  at  once  began  to  seek  his  living  as  an 
indefatigable  writer.  He  produced  at  Bristol  his  first  epic, 
"Joan  of  Arc,"  and  as  he  worked  on  with  patient  industry, 
and  saw  much  to  disenchant  him,  he  became,  in  time,  a  sup- 
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f  porter  of  the  old  orflor  of  things.     In  1801,  he  published 
Bceond  epic,  "Thalaba."     In  1804,  he  BcttJcd  near  Keswii 
about  fourteen  miles  from  Wordsworth,  and  there  be  spent 
remninder  of  hia  long  life,  dying  in  1843,     He  was  one  of 
most  industrious  writers  that  ever  hved,  and  his  productioi 

'  included  almost  every  form  of  hterature  in  prose  and  vei 

I  In   1805,  he  published  "Madoc;"  in   1810,  "The  Curse 
Kehamn ; "  and  iu  1814,  "  Roderick,  the  Last  of  the  GoUis. 
Other  poems  of  his  are  "  Carm«n  Triumphale,"  and  "  A  Vial 
of  Judgment."     In  1813.  he  was  made  poet-loureatc.     Ann 
W»  prose  works  are  "Book   of  the  Church,"   "Histor}- 

I  Brazil,"  "  Histoiy  of  the  Peninsular  War,"  "Life  of  Wesley,] 
"Life  of  Loi'd  Nelson,"  "  Colloquies  on  the  Progress  and  Pi 
pects  of  Society,"  and  "  The  Doctor." 

4.  Sir  'Walter  Scott  was  boru  in  1771,  and  died  ii 
After  studying  at  the  High  School  aud  University  of  Edinhuj 
he  entered  his  father's  law  office,  and  was  admitted  to  the 

in  1792.     His  heart  was  in  literary  work,  though  he  wisely  held 
to  bis  profession  ns  a  means  of  livclibood.     He  trained  himself 
for  poetry  by  translations  from  the  German,  and  by  the 
position  of  ballads.     In  1802-3,  he  published  "  The  Minst 
of  the  Scottish  Border ;  "  and  in  1805.  "  The  Lay  of  the 
Minstrel,"  by  which  he  sprang  into  instant  popularity. 

Libllowcd  with  great  rapidity  his  other  poems  in  the  esme  Ytin 
"  Marmion,"  "  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  "  The  Vision  of  Don 

PRoderiok,"   "  Rokeby,"  "The  Bridal  of  Tiicrmain,"   "ThB_ 
Lord  of  the  Isles,"  and  "  Harokl  the  Dauntless."     In  ISl^ 
he  turned  from  poetry  into  the  field  of  prose  fiction,  in  wliicli 
at  once  achieved  a  renown  surpassing  that  of  any  previous  doi 
isl  in  English  literature. 

5.  George  Crabbe,  who  was  bom  in  1754,  and  won 
tntion  as  a  poet  during  the  eighteenth  ccnturi-,  contimmt 
literary  labors  far  into  onr  present  jKriod,  and  died  in  ti 
In  early  life,  ho  suffered  f\-om  poverty;  and  having  gone 
London,  in  1780.  as  a  literary  adventurer,  he  there  fell 
great  distress,  from  which  ho  was  rescued  by  the  klRilncM 
ICdmuud  Bnrke.  In  1781,  he  published  "The  Lilimiy, 
poem,  which  m^-t  wilJi  success,     lie  then  took  holy  onlnw. 
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he  received  in  the  course  of  his  life  several  benefices.  In  1783, 
his  reputation  was  greatl}'  increased  b}'  the  publication  of  "  The 
Village."  In  1785,  he  published  ''The  Newspaper;"  and 
during  the  subsequent  twenty-two  j'ears,  he  withdrew  entirely 
from  poetic  work,  giving  himself  up  to  the  duties  of  his  pro- 
fession. In  1807,  he  once  more  attracted  attention  as  a  poet 
by  "The  Parish  Register;"  in  1810,  he  published  "The 
Borough,"  and,  in  1812,  "Tales  in  Verse."  In  1819,  ap- 
peared his  last  poem,  "  Tales  of  the  Hall."  His  power,  which 
is  ver}'  great,  consists  in  the  minute  portraj'al  of  the  joj's  and 
sorrows  of  persons  in  lowly  life,  their  poverty,  wretchedness, 
>irtues,  and  crimes. 

6.  Samuel  RogezB,  who  was  bom  in  1763,  and  who  died 
in  1855,  at  the  great  age  of  ninetj'-two,  was  the  son  of  a  rich 
London  banker;  and  upon  his  father's  death,  in  1793,  he 
inherited  the  fortune  which  enabled  him  to  keep  a  sort  of  lite- 
rar}'  court  in  London  for  more  than  half  a  centurj*.  He  was 
carefuU}'  educated  in  private,  and  earl}-  manifested  his  aptitude 
for  literature.  In  1786,  he  published  "  An  Ode  to  Superstition, 
with  Other  Poems ;  "  and  in  1792,  "  The  Pleasures  of  Memory-," 
upon  which  his  poetic  fame  was  established.  In  1798,  he  pub- 
lished his  "  Epistle  to  a  Friend,  with  Other  Poems ;  "  in  1812, 
his  "  Voj-age  of  Columbus;"  in  1813,  his  "Jacqueline;"  in 
1819,  his  "  Human  Life  ;  "  and  in  1822,  his  "  Italy."  Since  his 
death,  his  "  Table-Talk"  has  been  published. 

7.  Thomas  Campbell  was  bom  in  1777,  and  died  in  1844. 
'  He  entered  at  the  age  of  twelve  the  Univereit}'  of  Glasgow, 

and  distinguished  himself  by  his  fondness  for  Greek  literature, 
and  by  his  precocity  in  poetical  composition.  When  but  twentj*- 
two  years  of  age,  he  T^TOte  his  most  famous  i)oem,  "  The  Pleas- 
ures of  Hope,"  which  was  published  in  1799,  and  raised  him 
at  once  to  high  fame.  He  soon  went  to  Germanj'  for  stud}- 
and  travel;  and  returned  to  Edinburgh  in  1801,  having  pro- 
duced, during  his  absence,  "  Lochiel's  Warning,"  "The  Exile 
of  Erin,"  and  "  Ye  Mariners  of  England."  In  1803  he  removed 
to  London,  and  for  many  j-ears  gained  a  livelihood  as  a  hack 
writer.  In  1809  he  published  "Gertrude  of  Wyoming," 
together  with  "Lord  Ulliu's  Daughter,"  and  "  The  Battle  of 
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the  Baltic."    Hi8  later  poems  were  comiiarative  f^larcs,  par- 
ticularly '^  Theodric,"  in  1824,  and  "  The  Pilgrim  of  Gleneoe,""" 
in  1842.     His  prose  writings  arc  numei-oiis,  and  include  " 
ters"  (lescriptive  of  U'hvpI,   Lives  of  Mrs.   Siddons   and  ( 
Petrarch,  together  nith  liislorics,  and  essajs  in  literary  critlj 
Asm. 

8.  Another  jwet  whose  worlc  began  in  the  eighteenth  eentui 
ind  was  c<:)ntintied  during  the  larger  part  of  the  nineteenth  n 
Walter  Savage  Landor.  Me  was  born  in  1775,  aud  died 
in  1864,  and,  liEce  Rogers,  inherited  great  wealtit.  He  vm  b 
man  of  genius,  and  of  great  ctiltivation,  pailicularly  in 
ancient  classics ;  but  he  had  a  violent  temper,  and  v 
overbearing  and  vindictive.  His  first  pnblication  was  a  stnat 
volume  of  iroems  in  1795  ;  nest  came  a  long  i>oem,  "  Gobir,*^ 
in  1798  ;  and  nest,  "  Count  Julian,"  a  tragedy,  in  1812. 
latter  brought  him  literary'  distinction.  Between  1824  i 
1829,  he  published  his  most  celebrated  n~ork.  "  Imagin 
ConTcrsations,"  five  volumes,  prose.  In  1836,  he  pabllsfa 
"  A  Satire  on  fiatirists  and  Detractoi'S ;  "  in  1830,  his  dniuH 
"  Andrea  of  Hungary  "  and  "  Glovanna  of  Naples  ;  "  in  184^ 
"  Hellenics ; "  in  1853,  "  The  Last  Fruit  of  on  Old  Tree ; " 
1854,  "  Letters  of  an  American ;  "  and  in  1858,  "  Dry  Sticlwl 
Fagoted."  He  also  made  frequent  contributions  to  t^e  ncwi 
papers.  A  complete  edition  of  liia  works  has  beon  pubUs 
in  seven  volumes. 

9.  Thomas  Moore  was  horn  in  Dublin  in  1779.  He  died  ti 
England  in  1852.  After  graduating  at  Trinity  College,  DuliUn, 
in  1799  he  entered  upon  the  study  of  law  in  London.  In  1800, 
he  won  his  first  literary  succcsa,  and  his  lit«rary  nickiuune,  by 
publishing  a  translation  of  the  odes  of  Anacrcon.  In  ISOU  ht  ^ 
published  a  volume  of  original  jioenis,  under  the  assumed  n 
of  Thomas  Little.  Having  made  a  brief  tour  in  the  Unit«d  '\ 
States,  be. published,  in  1^06,  his  '■  Kpistles,  Odes,  and  C 
Poems,"  founded  uiwn  his  esiicrience  in  America,  From  U 
time  forward,  his  writings  in  prose  and  verse  were  a  multU 
lUs  most  imiHjrtant  pnbUeations  are  "Irish Melodies," 
Songs,"  "National  Airs,"  "LaltaRookh."  "TheF'udgoB 
in  I'aria,"  *'  Life  of  Sheridan,"  unti  "  Life  of  LonI  llyroB." 
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10.  The  poets  thus  far  mentioned  in  this  chapter  were  all  in 
the  field,  when,  in  1809,  room  was  suddenh'  made  among  them 
for  a  young  poet,  Oeorge  Qordon,  Lord  Byron,  who  pub- 
lished that  year  his  ''English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers.*' 
He  was  born  in  London  in  1788.  He  received  liis  principal 
education  at  Harrow  and  at  Cambridge;  and  in  1807  pubUshed 
his  first  volume  of  poems,  ''  Hours  of  Idleness ; "  b}-  the  con- 
temptuous review  of  which  In  "  The  Edinburgh  Review,"  B^Ton 
was  goaded  to  the  composition  of  the  powerful  satire  above 
mentioned.  In  June,  1809,  he  started  upon  a  long  Journe}'  in 
the  East ;  and  in  Albania  he  began  the  composition  of  *'  Childe 
Harold,"  of  which  the  first  two  cantos  were  published  in  1812, 
and  brought  to  B3Ton  the  highest  contemp6rar}'  fame.  During 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  his  pen  had  little  rest.  In  1813 
came  ''The  Giaour;  "  followed  by  "The  Bride  of  Abydos," 
'^The  Corsair,"  and  "Lara."  In  1816,  he  published  "The 
Siege  of  Corinth,"  and  "  Parisina."  In  1816,  having  separated 
from  his  wife,  and  incurred  great  public  odium,  he  left  England, 
never  to  return ;  and  died  in  Greece  in  1824.  During  these  eight 
yeai*s,  he  added  to  "  Childe  Hai'old,"  wrote  "  The  Prisoner  of 
ChUlon,"  '* Manfred,"  "Beppo,"  "Mazeppa,"  "Don  Juan," 
"Marino  Faliero,"  " Sardanapalus,"  "Cain,"  "The  Vision 
of  Judgment,"  and  many  other  works. 

U.  Percy  BTSshe  Shelley,  of  an  ancient  and  wealthy  ,/ 
family,  was  born  in  1792,  and  died  by  drowning  in  1822.  He 
began  writing  when  very  young.  In  1810,  he  published  "  Zas- 
trozzi,''  likewise,  "  St.  Irvyne ;  or,  the  Rosicrucian,"  both 
romances  in  prose.  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  was  expelled 
from  the  University  of  Oxford  for  publishing  a  pamplilet  on 
' '  The  Necessity  of  Atheism .  *  *  He  soon  became  acquainted  with 
Southcy,  De  Quincey,  Leigh  Hunt,  Godwin,  B3Ton,  Keats,  and 
other  men  of  letters.  In  1813,  he  published  "  Queen  Mab;  " 
and  subsequently  he  wrote  "Alastor;  or,  the  Spirit  of  Soli- 
tude," "The  Revolt  of  Islam,"  "Prometheus  Unbound," 
'*The  Cenci,"  "Adonais,"  "Hellas,"  "The  Cloud,"  '^  The 
Sensitive  Plant,"  and  "  To  the  Skjlark."  A  complete  edition 
of  his  works,  in  four  volumes,  was  published  in  1875. 

12.  John  Keats  was  bom  in  London,  probably  in  1796. 
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He  WHS  wilhoiit  worldly  fortune,  or  the  opi»rtTjnity  of  litj 
educQlion.     He  hnd  little  Latin,  and  no  Grech  at  nil. 
ap [ire  11  tilled  to  a  surgeon.     Jn  1818,  lie  published  "  Endyinion, 
r  with  other  poems ;  and  tbe  volume  was  so  fiercely  abiised 
I  some  of  the  reviewers,  that  his  early  deaiii  is  somctimea  &a1 
lave  lieoii  hastened  liy  tlie  shoulc  thus  given  to  liim. 
Iicaltli  was  rnpidly  declining  by  consumption ;  and  in  1S20.  be 
W113  obliged  to  go  lo  Italy  for  a  gentler  clinialc.     He  dfod  In 
lioinc  in  the  foUowiiig  year.    BefoTO  leaving  England,  lie  yub- 
Ijalied  several  exquisite  and  splendid  [xieius.  pniticuliuly  "  Hy- 
l»erion,"  "Lamia,"  "The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes,"  and  "Ode 
the  Xightingate."     lie  dietaled  the  epiLapli  u^Hin  his  tomb 
'■  Here  lies  one  whose  name  was  writ  in  water."     Tlie  djHl 
poet  seems  not  to  have  dreamed  of  the  gieat  aDd  itnperishab) 
renown  that  was  to  preserve  his  name  from  dying. 

13.  We  must  group  into  smaller  space  our  record  of  Ibe  otlier  poeU 
belonging  to  this  glorious,  creaiivc  em  of  English  literature.  Robert 
BloomSeld  (IT0li~]823|,  an  appreiilice  to  a  farmer,  and  wilhoitl  UcliM 
to  education,  wrote  "The  Farmer's  Boy,"  "Wild  Flowers,"  "Bural 
Tales,"  "The  BiinkB  of  the  Wye,"  "Songs  and  BalUids,"  etc,  the  Unt 
two  of  which  once  had  great  popularity.  WiUiam  Llale  Bowles  ( I70S- 
18S0)  was  a.  learned  ontiquniy,  and  a  proIJSc  writer  botli  of  pros«  «nd 
verse.  His  most  memorable  work  Is  liii  "Sonnets,"  a  funii  ot  vcnc  In 
which  he  greatly  excelled.  Dlair  TiKhe  ( nt'l-lSlO)  p(ibllai](.'a  In  t8K>  m 
poem  called  "  Psyche,"  whlcli  was  iiiucli  read.  James  tlontgonierj 
(1771-1854),  a  journalist,  acquln'd  wide  popuUr  tvcugiilUon  by  hU 
hymns,  and  by  seveni!  long  poetns.  particularly  "Tiir  Wanderer  ot 
Switserland."  "  The  Wc^st  Indies,"  "  The  World  before  the  Flood,"  and 
"  Oree  aland."  RobeTtMontBOiiiei7(1607-&3).  a  clergyman,  wrote  loiig 
pietistic  poems  on  "  Tbe  Omnipresence  ot  lUe  Deity,"  "The  UuMlali," 
"Ratan,"  His  reputation  la  now  eblefly  derived  from  Maeaulay's 
lifionlerontnoiii  essay  on  bis  poetr>-.  Henry  Eiike  'V7blte  (ITtC'lSWl 
game  to  his  death  tmm  Impnidunt  devotion  to  slmly  at  t'ainbrldgv;  and 
had  great  imsthumous  reputatlnu  on  ai'couiiL  of  tbe  piiMlenlirjii  of  hla 
verses  and  pmso  rsinya,  edited  by  Soutbey.  Reginald  Heber  (1TS3- 
1820)  wrote,  besides  surnioiiB  and  books  ot  travel,  "  rwiiis  nnit  Tniuala* 
tlons,"  KVi;  and  "  Uyimis,"  1827.  Stmie  ot  llie  lalUT  »lll  lost  as  long 
n«  our  taiigunge  lasts.  FeUoia  Hemans  {nii4-l83o)  wroiu  "Dart- 
moor," "Slogc  of  Valencia,"  ".Souks  ot  the  Cld,"  " t^yt  ot  Many 
lAnds,"  "  Songs  of  the  Alfectiuns,"  etc.  James  Hogg  (1770  ur  177J- 
lean),  known  as  "the  Etlriek  Sbepln-rd,"  was  a  self-trainisl  wrllor, 
publisbi;d,  In  li^UT,  "Tbe  Uuuntain  Uurd;"  iu  itHU,  "Tbe  Fort«l 
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strel;"  and  in  1813,  "The  Queen's  Wake."  He  is  a  prominent  person- 
age in  "Noctes  AmbrosiansB."  Thomas  Lovell  Bcddoes  (1803-40) 
wrote  "Tiie  Bride's  Tragedy,"  "The  Improvisatore,"  "Death's  Jest 
Book,"  "Dramatic  Scenes  and  Fragments."  John  Keble  <  1792-1866) 
wrote  "The  Christian  Year,"  which  has  probably  been  published  in 
a  hundred  editions;  also  "Lyra  Innocentium,"  and  parts  of  "Lyra 
Apostolica."  Ebeneser  Blliott  (1781-1849),  known  as  "the  Corn-Law 
Khymer,"  won  his  chief  distinction  as  a  writer  of  passionate  and  stirring 
lyrics  at  a  time  of  great  political  excitement  in  England.  Hartley 
Coleridge  (1796-1849),  eldest  son  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  wrote 
essays  for  "Blackwood's  Magazine,"  and  "Biographia  Borealis;"  also 
"Poems,"  in  which  the  sonnets  are  of  special  tenderness  and  beauty. 
Arthur  Henry  Hallam  (1811-83),  who  is  forever  commemorated  in 
Temiyson's  "In  Memoriam,"  wrote  both  poems  and  prose  essays,  which 
were  printed,  first,  in  1834,  and  again  in  1862.  laetitia  Qizabeth 
Landon  (1802-38)  became  known  by  her  initials,  "L.  £.  L.,"  with 
which  she  signed  her  many  poems,  such  as  "The  Troubadour,"  "The 
Venetian  Bracelet,"  "The  Golden  Violet,"  and  "The  Vow  of  the 
Peacock." 


FIR8T   HALF    OP    THE  NINETEENTH    CENTURYlJ 
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1,  English  prose  fiction,  which,  as  an  influential  fonn 
literature,  received  its  first  groat  impulse  from  tiie  labors 
Defoe,  of  Richanlson,  and  of  Fielding,  received  its  secoi 
great  impulse  from  the  labors  of  Sir  Walter  Scott    Whi 
his  metrical  tales  had  begun  to  lose  their  inQuence  before 
growing  fame  of  Byron,  Sratt  bi-oke  with  rhjine,  and 
in  1814,  with  his   first  novel.  "Waverlcy,"  to  pour  out 
prose  romances.     At  least  one,  often  two,  in  a  year,  ap] 
for  the  nest  seventeen  years  without  Intermission,  except 
single  jear  1830.     Nowhere  in  print  was  Scott  so  much  a 
&a  in  the  earlier  of  his  novels.     His  bright,  clieerfkil  fancy 
quick  humor,  his  honest  warmth  of  feeling,  whicli  aroused 
healthy  emotion  without  stirring  a  pnssion,  exercised,  in 
incessantly  recurring  novels,  an  influenM  as  grndual,  as  sui 
and  as  well  fitted  to  its  time,  as  that  which  hod  been  exercl 
by  Steele  and  Addison  in  constantly  recurring  numben 
the  "Tatler"  and  "Sjioctator."     There  was  a  wide  geni 
public  now  able  to  fasten  upon   entertaining  volumos. 
widened  it,  and  purified  its  Listc.     In  liim  there  was  no 
_  of  romantic  discontent.      His  world  was  the  same  world 
l^nial  BjTnpatliios,  in  which  wo  may  all  live  if  ivc  will, 
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live  if  we  know  it.  He  enjoyed  the  real,  and  sported  with  the 
picturesque.  As  he  felt,  he  wrote,  frankly  and  rapidly.  Even 
his  kindly  Toiyism  was  a  wholesome  influence.  The  Jacobites, 
so  real  to  Defoe,  amused  the  public  now  as  the  material  of 
pleasant  dreams ;  and  the  sunlight  of  Scott's  fancy  glistened 
uix)n  rippling  waters  where  the  storm  menaced  wreck.  Never, 
perhaps,  was  there  a  wholesomer  English  writer  than  he. 

2.  The  vast  renown,  and  even  the  vast  pecuniar}-  reward, 
reaped  by  Scott  from  his  novels,  aided  to  bring  the  novel  to 
the  front,  as  the  one  form  of  literature  in  which  nearly  all 
writers  in  the  nineteenth  century  should  feel  a  desii-e  to  utter 
themselves,  very  much  as  was  the  case  with  the  drama  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  An  exhaustive  list  of  the  mere  names  of 
English  writers  who  have  written  novels  between  1800  and  1850 
would  fill  a  great  space  in  this  book.  We  can  only  call  atten- 
tion to  those  of  chief  significance. 

3.  First,  let  us  groap  together  those  who  were  writing  novels  in  the 
years  just  before  Scott  published  '*  Waverley."  As  far  back  as  iu  1794, 
'William  Gtodwln  (1756-1836)  published  his  powerful  novel,  **  Caleb 
Williams;"  which  was  followed,  in  1799,  by  "St.  Leon;"  by  "Fleet- 
wood,"  in  1805;  by  Mandeville,"  in  1817;  by  " Cloudesley,"  in  1830;  and 
by  "Deloraine,"  in  1833.  Maria  Bdgeworth  (1767-1849)  established 
her  reputation  as  a  novelist  by  "Castle  Rackrent,"  in  1801.  Her 
other  novels  are  numerous,  including  "The  Absentee,"  "Belinda," 
"Patronage,"  "Harrington,"  and  "Ormond."  Her  writings  were 
greatly  admired  by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Matthew  Gregory  Lewis 
(1775-1818)  published  in  1795  his  most  celebrated  work,  "The  Monk;" 
and  in  1801,  his  "Tales  of  Wonder."  Besides  these,  be  wrote  several 
dramas  and  poems.  Amelia  Opie  (1769-1853)  wrote  many  stories  that 
have  had  great  popularity,  such  as  "Tbe  Ruffian  Boy,"  "Temper," 
"Murder  will  Out,"  "The  Father  and  Daughter,"  and  "St  Valentine's 
Day."  Jane  Austen  (1775-1817)  showed  great  power  as  a  delineator 
of  common  life  and  simple  characters,  in  such  novels  as  "Sense  and 
Sensibility,"  "Emma,"  "Mansfield  Park,"  "Pride  and  Prejudice,"  and 
'*  Persuasion."  Jane  Porter  (1776-1850)  published  two  novels  that  are 
still  celebrated,  "Thaddeus  of  Warsaw,"  in  1803,  and  "The  Scottish 
Chiefs,"  in  1809.  Besides  these  are  "The  Field  of  Forty  Footsteps," 
"Sir  Edward  Seaward's  Diary,"  and  several  more.  With  her  sister, 
Anna  Maria  Porter  (1780-18:32),  she  wrote  "Tales  round  a  Winter's 
Hearth."  This  sister  wrote,  alone,  a  large  number  of  novels;  among 
which  are  "The  Lakes  of  Killamey,"  in  1804;  "A  Sailor's  Friendship 
and  a  Soldier's  Love,"  in  1805;  "The  Hungarian  Brothers,"  in  1807; 
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luid  "Tlie  Recluse  of  Norwny."  iti  J814,  Barbara  Hofland  (ITIO-ISHJ 
a  diligent  writer,  producing  about  seveuly  difterent  works,  moatly 
novels,  whicli  hai-e  had  an  enormous  sale  in  England  and  Amcricft,  u 
■Well  as  upo[i  the  European  eonlinent.  Some  of  tliese  are  "Emily." 
le  Son  of  a  Genius,"  "The  Unloved  One,"  "  AdelaTde,"  "Iliimili- 
ty,"  and  "Tales  of  the  Manor."  Maty  Bnmton  (1778-1318)  putv. 
lisheil,  in  ISIl,  "Self-Control,"  and,  in  ISH,  ■' DimipUne,"  two  nov  ' 
Ibat  at  once  gained  great  popularity. 

4.  Among  [he  norelisU  whose  work  began  after  the  publitrittion 
"  Waverley,"  the  following  are  to  be  mentioned.  Mrs.  ShoUer  ( 170^] 
18G1),  second  wife  of  the  poet,  published,  in  1618,  "  Fran  kens  lent 
18B3.  "Valperga;"  and,  subsequently,  "Lodore,"  "The  Korlun 
Perkin  Warbeck,"  "The  Last  Man,"  and  "Falkner."  Jamea  Ml 
(I760-184»)  wrote  "Adventures  of  Hajji  Baba  of  Ispahan, 
the  Hostage,"  "  Ayesha,  the  Maid  of  Kars,"  "The  Banished  St 
bian,"  etc.  Thomas  Hope  (about  1770-1831)  acquired  reputation 
his  "  Anastaaius;  or,  Memoira  of  a  Modem  Greek,"  published  in  IStO, 
Robert  P.  Ward  (1765-lg4(S)  published,  in  1826,  "Tremain«:  or.  tfas 
Man  of  Refinement,"  and  afterwards  "De  Yere;  or,  the  Man  of  Ind^ 
pendence,"  "  De  Clifford ;  or,  the  Constant  Man,"  and  "  Chatswnrth;  ar, 
the  llomance  of  a  Week."  Other  novelists  of  this  lime  are  Theodora 
Hook  (17SS-184I);  Thomas  Henry  Liater  (1801-42):  Iiady  Bleas- 
ington  (1780-18411);  Mrs.  TroUope  (n7si-]SC3);  Mary  RuaseU  Mit- 
lord  (1786-18*'));  G.  P.  R.  James  |lSi)l-«J)  Jotm  Oalt  (I77U-1SW); 
Mid  WilUam  Harrison  Ainsirorth  (18()5). 

5.  Many  of  the  novelists  included  in  the  foregoing  list  aIi 
drainstic   pieces.      During  the  sume   period  therp  wi^rc  several   olhccj 
writers  who  are  best  known  as  drunmtlsts.    Joanna  Balllie  ( 17*13' IKllff 
published  multitudes  of  tragedies  and  comedies,  which  are  intcrettiiif 
and  powerful  as  literature,  but  have  had  no  prolongnl  success  In 
representation.     One  of  the  most  exquisite  dramatic  pieces  of  this 
tury  la  "  Ion,"  a  tragedy.  Iiy  Sir  ThotcoM  Noon  Talfonrd  (1790-I8MJ 
who  olso  wrote  "  The  Atliiniun  Captive,"  "  Glenci>c,"  and  "  The  C4 
tilinu."    James  Sheridau  Knowlea  (1764-1802)  wrote  n  great  iiutui 
ut  successful  pbiys. 

6.  Of  tbe  novelists  who  rose  in  England  bctweon  tlie  cul- 
mination of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  career  and  the  middle  of  tha 
nineteenth  century,  these  six  ma.v  he  nnmcil  iis  chiefs  In  merit  J 
and  in  reputation.  Captain  Frederick  Marryat  (Ii£i3-4 
lK4)t)  grduti}'  excelli'd  in  navnl  stories,  and  prodniHHl  tt  lonfl 
Bi-rics  of  works,  many  of  which  still  retain  their  great  popalvlrfl 
ty.  Of  such  are  '■  Peter  Simple,"  *'  Jacob  Fiuthftil,"  "  Japl 
ill  Scorch  of  a  Father,"  and  "  Midshipman  Easy.' 
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Lytton,  best  known  as  Edward  Bolwer-Lytton  (1805- 
1873),  pabUshed  his  first  novel,  '' Falkland,'*  in  1827;  from 
which  time  until  his  death,  he  was  an  extremely  prolific  and 
popular  writer  in  man}'  forms  of  literature,  but  pre-eminently 
so  in  that  of  the  novel.  Lord  Beaconafield  (1805),  under 
his  name  of  Benjamin  Disraeli,  published  his  first  novel, 
"Vivian  Grey,"  in  1826,  which  has  been  followed  by  a  long 
and  famous  series,  including  "  Henrietta  Temple,'*  "  Con- 
tarini  Fleming,"  '' Coningsby,"  '^Tancred,"  and  ''Lothair." 
Charlotte  Bront^  (1816-55)  published  in  1847  ''Jane 
E3're,"  which  has  had  extraordinary  success  in  man}*  lan- 
guages. In  1849,  she  published  "Shirle}';"  and  in  1853, 
''Villette.*'  After  her  death  was  published  "The  Profess- 
or;" also  part  of  an  unfinished  novel,  ''Emma."  Charles 
Dickens  (1812-70)  sprang  into  universal  popularity  by  the 
publication  of  "  The  Posthumous  Papers  of  the  Pickwick  Club," 
in  1837  ;  and  he  is  still  the  most  widely  read  novelist  that  Eng- 
land  has  produced.  The  titles  of  his  principal  novels,  and  the 
names  of  his  leading  characters,  are  household  words  among  the 
ICnglish-speaking  race.  The  name  of  one  contemporar}*  is 
commonly  coupled  with  his,  that  of  William  Makepeace 
Thackeray  (1811-63),  to  whom  success  came  later  in  life  and 
after  harder  struggle  than  it  did  to  Dickens.  His  first  success- 
ful work  was  "  Vanit}'  Fair,"  published  in  serial  form  in  1847- 
48.  His  most  notable  novels  since  then  are  "  The  History  of 
Pendennis,"  "  The  Newcomes,"  "  The  Virginians,"  and  "  The 
Adventures  of  Philip." 
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Lpirst  hatip  op  the  nineteenth  CBNTUHY 

essayists.  satieiats.  histobian8. 

and  biogkaphbrs. 

I.  irillUm  GirtOrd.-a.  Wllltau  rnbbplt.-3.  I^kh  nunt.-i.  OurlM  Liat 
h.  IrilUanHullll.— 6.  SriloeiSinllh.-?.  JohnlTIUnii.  — 8.  TllnnBiIlv^i 
nr.— e.  JiSHsand  Uarnr* Smltli — 10.  Lord  Jrffnr:  Lord  nraa^ksB;  L 
HmnUj'.-ll.  JohnFcHtFr.-l2.TlionMHDod.-13.  DanvUn  JcrroU.- 
ThDmu  Cirlile.  — I.'i.  Hlnlnrlliiii:  Hfarr  Hirl  «IIm>D  t  Jiinn>  XIII;  Willi 
Hlltari);  Connop  TUrlwitll:  JokB  LIns*rdt  Titrlrk   Fnutr  TjtUr;  UntJ 
Il*|](ia;  drorgiGrotr;  TbomM  Araotd:  Earl  Stanhope;  Sir  WUIUm  Saplar  " 
SharOD  TarBRr;  Lord  Xaianlaf.  — IG.  Bl(«riplii!n :  John  eib>ua  Lorhkart 
trilllaD  RoKOc;  NaUua  Diaka. 

1.  'nrmiam  aifford  (17o7-182<;)  published  his  first  satin 
"The  BaWad,"  in  17'Jl ;  hia  second  satire,  "Tbe  Mffivivli^ 
in  1795;  and  bis  third  satire,  "An  Epistle  to  Pet<:r  IMudar,*! 
in  IftOO.     He  liad  a  liand  in  "  The  Anti-Jacobin  : "  transla 
Juvenal  and  Persius;    edited  the  works  of  Ben  Jouson.  Uu 
singer,  Ford,  and  Sliirley;   and  waa  the  first  editor  of  " 
Quarterly  Re\-icw." 

2.  WUliam  Cobbett  (1TG2-I835)  was  a  great  JournalUj 
niid  pamphleteer.     lie  fstablished  in  Ixindon,  in  IHUI.  ' 
ciipino's  GuzetUt,"  a  morning  paper;  aRerwaitl  he  I'slablistM 
'■The  PoUtical  Register."     His  writings  were  upon  nrailynl 
subjeuts  of  current  interest,  nnd  had  an  enormous  snle,  csiwl 
tially  uinoiig  the  middle  and  lower  cla.<J3C8. 

3.  Leigh  Hunt  (1784-1839)  etlitcd  newBpn|>ers.  nnd  wrot«^ 
[loems,  plajs,  stories,  biographical  sketehea,  and  critical  essays,  J 
—  Ills  inofrt,  characteristic  and  delightful  work  being  ta  t 
latter  form. 

4.  Charles  Iismb  (177f)-1834),  a  geiiiim  of  rare  qualltjl 
ffill  he  always  remembered  for  his  "  Essays  of  Elia,"  lu  * 
as  for  his  dioice  and  jxrictruting  criticisms  njKin  Lho    Sbi 
Bpeareau  draniatists. 
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a  William  Hazlitt  (1778-1830)  published  ''Essays  on 
the  principles  of  Human  Action/'  "Lectures  on  the  English 
Poets,"  "  Lectures  on  the  English  Comic  Writers,"  '*  Characters 
of  Shakespeare's  Plays,"  "  A  View  of  the  English  Stage," 
'"Lectures  on  the  Dramatic  Literature  of  the  Age  of  Eliza- 
beth," ^'  Table-Talk,"  and  "  Life  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte."  He 
did  many  things  well,  but  literaiy  criticism  best  of  all. 

6.  Sydney  Smith  (1771-1845)  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
"The  Edinburgh  Review,"  and  published  in  that  periodical 
multitudes  of  essays;  besides  these,  "Sermons,"  "Speeches," 
and  "  Letters  on  the  Subject  of  the  Cathohcs,  to  my  Brother 
Abraham  who  lives  in  the  Country,  by  Peter  Plymley."  He 
was  distinguished  for  wit,  good  sense,  good  feeling,  logic,  and 
eloquence. 

7.  Idbxk  Wilson  (1785-1854),  best  known  by  his  pen-name 
of  Christoplier  Korth,  wrote  "The  Isle  of  Palms,  and  Other 
Poems ;  "  "  The  City  of  the  Plague,  and  Other  Poems ;  "  many 
tales,  —  "  Lights  and  Shadows  of  Scottish  Life,"  "  The  Trials 
of  Margaret  Lindsay,"  and  "The  Foresters;"  and  the  cele- 
brated pai)ers  in  "Blackwood,"  under  the  titles  of  "Noctes 
Ambrosianae,"  and  "  The  Recreations  of  Christopher  North." 

&  Thomas  Do  Qnincey  (1785-1859)  first  won  notice  by 
his  "  Confessions  of  an  English  O^um-Eater,"  published  in 
"  The  London  Magazine,"  in  1821 ;  and  during  the  remainder 
of  his  life  he  wrote  frequentl}'  for  the  magazines,  reviews,  and 
encyclopaedias,  —  his  essays  being  remarkable  for  erudition, 
and  for  wealth  of  thought,  fanc}',  humor,  and  style. 

9.  The  brothers  James  Sinith  (1775-1839)  and  Horace 
Smith  (1779  or  1780-1849)  are  best  known  for  their  burlesque 
imitations  of  ix>pular  authors,  published,  in  1812,  under  the  title 
of  "  liejected  Addresses." 

10.  Lord  Jeffrey  (1773-1850)  joined  with  Sydney  Smith, 
Plorncr,  Brougham,,  and  others,  in  founding  "  The  Edinburgh 
Review ;  "  and  his  many  essays  therein  published  are  admirable 
examples  of  acute  literary  cnticism  and  of  felicitous  st3'le. 
His  associate,  Lord  Brongham  (1779-1868),  was  a  man  of 
i-ugged  genius  and  of  boundless  energy,  and,  during  a  long  and 
busy  career  as  lawyer  and  politician,  contributed  many  essays 
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to  "The  Edinburgh  Review."  It  waa  in  tlie  same  periodica^ 
that  Lord  Macanlay  { 1«00-I859)  publisbed  in  1825  hia  essajT 
on  "  Milton,"  folloivcd  by  tliat  long  scries  of  essaj-a  tliat  hav«J 
given  to  liim  liis  brilliant  reputation  in  tliis  department  otm 
It^ltere. 

11.  John  Foster  (1770-1343),  a  writer  of  great  ingenulti^l 
and  power,  piiMistied  essays  "On  Decision  of  Character,"  " 
tlie  Eiila  of  Popular  Ignorance,"  and  many  other  subjectg. 

12.  Thomas  Hood  (1708-1845)  wrote  "Whims  and  Oddi'^ 
ties,"  the  "  Cuinic  Annual,"  "  Whimsicalitiee,"  and  so  fortbj 
besides  some  small  poems  now  everywhere  famous  either  foe 
pntbos  or  for  humor. 

la  Douglas  Jeirold  (1803-1857)  wrote  many  briUian^ 
plays  and  novels,  and  was  specially  renowned  for  his  wit. 
began  his  career  as  a.  compositor  in  a  London  printing-offlc« 
and  ended  it  as  an  eflitor  of  "Lloyd's  Weekly  Newspaper." 

14.  A  name  of  supreme  authority  and  attraction,  as  essajiat,  < 
satirist,  biographer,  and  historian,  is  that  of  Thomas  Carlyla 
(1795) ,  who  for  fifty  years  has  been  a  diligent  writer,  and,  sin«j 
the  publication  of  his  "  Sartor  Uesai'tua,"  a  most  induential 
one.  Besides  that  book,  his  most  memorable  writings  arc  "•  Tin 
French  Revolution,"  "Past  and  Present,"  "The  Life  of  Jrt 
Sterling."  and  "  History  of  Friedrich  the  Second,  called  Fred-Jj 
erick  the  Great." 

15.  The  greatest  historians  in  England  during  the  first  half 
of  tlie  nineteenth  century  were  Heniy  Hart  Milman  (1791- 
I8G8),  who  wrote  "  The  History  of  the  Jews."  "  The  History  j 
of  Christian  it  J',"  and  "  History  of  Latin  Christianity ;  "  JaauB 
Mill  (1773-1836),  who  wrote  "ThoHistoryof  British  India;" 
'William  Mitford  (1744-1827),  and  Connop  ^lirlwall 
{17117-1875),  cauh  of  whom  wnjte  a  "History  of  Greece;" 
John  Ltngard  (1771-1851),  wliowi'ote"A  Hiutory  of  Eng- 
land:'" Patrick  Fraser  Tytler  (17^1-1841)),  who  wrol« 
"The  History  of  Scollimil :"  Henry  Hallam  (I77"-I8fl'J), 
wlio  wrote  "  View  of  the  .Stale  of  iMiropo  during  lh«  UiddUi 
Ages,"  "Tlie  Constitutional  History  of  Eii;;inuii,"  and  " 
duction  to  the  Literature  of  Euro|>c  in  Ww  Fineeiith,  Sixteenth 
and  Seventeenth  Centuries  ;  "   Cteorge   Q-rote    (ITUl-lSTljJ 
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who  wrote  ''Histor}-  of  Greece;*'  Thomas  Arnold  (1795- 
1842),  who  wrote  ''  The  History  of  Rome ;  '*  Earl  Stanhope 
( 1805-1875) ,  who  wrote  a  "  Histor}-  of  the  AVar  of  Succession  in 
Spain,"  and  a  ''  History^of  England  ;  "  Sir  William  Napier 
(1785-18G0),  who  wrote  a  "History  of  the  War  in  the  Penin- 
sula; "  Sharon  Turner  (1768-1847),  who  wrote  ''  The  History 
of  England ;  "  and  finall}-,  highest  in  artistic  skill  and  in  pop- 
ular renown,  Lord  Macaulay,  who  wrote  "  The  History  of 
England.** 

16.  Among  English  biographers  for  this  period,  probabl}-  the 
greatest  is  John  Gibson  Lockhart  (1794-1854),  who  wrote 
'^  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart."  Another 
very  eminent  biographer  is  William  RoBCOe  (1753-183^), 
who  wrote  Lives  of  "  Lorenzo  de*  Medici,**  and  "Leo  the 
Tenth."  A  noble  specimen  of  biography  is  "Shakespeare 
and  His  Times,**  by  Nathan  Drake  (1766-1836). 


CHAPTER  XX. 

FIRST  HALF  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY:! 

SCHOLARS,  PHILOSOPHERS,   THEOLOGIANS,   ' 

AND  MEN  OF  SCIENCE. 

1.  Srhalini:  Rirharil  ranon  ;  Isur  Dlirwll;  TbDnlui  F.  Dlliillnl  ( 

JohoPiineColUer.  — S.  Phllotuplimi  Dygalil  Slmrt;  Ttiniau  BronM;' 

JiB«llarkliit(Mk;>iirWlllluvHiiiimBn(HlrbirilWlntfl).- 

KalwrlHrnll;  IhonuChalueni ;  AiiiB>lia*Klllliid  Hare  ;  Jullii>('biirl«iHM| 

Edwards.  Pnut;  John  Kdbli;  John  Hear)' Kcwnian;  TliaiBaKArnoKli  rr*< 

lrk».Kaiirin;  Frcdirlrk  W.  ltab«rtM>B.  — 1.  Ita  of  l^lill. 

rnr  Benlluiw  ;  T.  R.  Xillhas;  Vaiiil  RIcardoi  Nanu  V.  Sen 

Pbf>lr>l  Sdenre:  Sir  Wllllini  llerxrlivt  i  Kir  nBnphr)>  Di.i)   aiikifl  Faiw 

<Ui:  HarrSuiaetiilleiMrtliirleaLielli  Uugli  Ulllar. 

1.  RicbardPot»on(n50-lS0S)  was  mi  emincnl  Greek  Kholar.  * 
edited  Euripides  and  yEscliytus.  Afler  Ills  death  were  publlabed  b 
writinga  under  tlie  titles  of  "roriuni  Adversaria,"  and,  ''TntcU  • 
MiKellaueous  Criticisms."  laaBO  DlaraeU  (ITUO-lftlS]  v 
able  (or  a  minute  and  extenaire  knowledge  of  literature  aiid  liter 
men.  Ris  principal  works  are  "Curiosities  of  Llterntum," 
ties  ot  Authors,"  "  Quarrels  of  Authors,"  and  "Ainenltlei  of  IMa 
tiirc."  Thomas  Frognall  Dibdln  (171t(-lMT)  nna  a  cluunploit  a 
example  of  blblioniiuilu.  Ilisinnst  noted  works  are  "BIlitlotuMilit;  < 
Bonk-Modnrss  ; "  "A  Bihliogmphlcnl.  Antiiiunriaii,  and  Plcliimqai 
Tour  in  France  and  Cpnnany,"  "The  Library  Conijuudon,"  And  " 
Introduetlon  to  the  Kiiowledge  of  vnre  and  valuabli;  cdltlcmt  of  |1 
Greek  and  I,alin  Classics."  George  LlUle  Cralk  |l~IH)-iani)  WW 
"  Tlie  Pursuit  of  Knowledge  utidi-r  Diffii-ullies,"  "  UisLory  of  UttualHl 
and  t.eBming  in  England,"  "  Komance  vt  the  Peerajte."  aiul  • 
English  of  siiakespeare."  Jolm  Payne  CoUler  [17S8J  la  moal  uouAl 
for  his  wrilint'S  uptn  loplcs  coimwled  with  Shakeaiware.  Ue  hut  |>ull> 
llgherl  "History  of  RiLBJish  DraiiiaLlc  Poetry,"  ■■Memoirs  o!  thn  PrlA^ 
cipal  Actors  ill  Siiakespe are's  Plays."  "  New  Fm-I*  rt-^ariUtig  Uie  L 
of  Sluikespeaii',"  an  edition  of  "  Shnkespenru's  Works,"  and  "  A  UUll 
BrapliiciLl  Account  of  ttie  Itnresl  Books  In  the  Encllsh  LangUftge." 

2.  Dugald  Btewart  (H^^-l^'^)  publislied  "  Elemonia  of  lb*  I 
losnphy  (if  the  Human  Mind,"  "Philotophieal  Eatays,"  "OiitUna^ 
Moral  Pill  losnphy,"   and   "  The   Pliilunupliy  of  the  Ai-live  a 
Powon  of  Mau."     Thomas  Browo  |ITI<)-I820)  published  I 

en 
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losophy  of  Kant,"  ''An  Enquiry  into  the  Relation  of  Cause  and  Effect," 
and  "Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Mind."  Sir  JameB  Mack- 
intosh (1765-1832)  published,  besides  works  in  history,  biography,  and 
politics,  a  ''Dissertation  on  Ethical  Philosophy,"  and  "A  Discourse  on 
the  Study  of  the  Law  of  Nature  and  Nations."  Sir  'William  EEamilton 
(1788-1856)  wrote  "Discussions  on  Philosophy  and  Literature,  Educa- 
tion, and  University  Reform,"  "  Lectures  on  Logic,"  and  "Lectures  on 
Metaphysics."  Richard  "Whately  (1787-1863)  published  a  multitude 
of  works,  of  which  the  following  may  be  noted  here:  "The  Use  and 
Abuse  of  Party  Feeling  in  Matters  of  Religion,"  "  Elements  of  Logic," 
"Elements  of  Rhetoric,"  "Historic  Doubts  relative  to  Napoleon,"  and 
"  Introductory  Lectures  on  Political  Economy." 

3.  Robert  Hall  (1764-1831)  was  remarkable  for  his  eloquence  in  the 
pulpit,  and  for  the  wonderful  powers  of  reasoning  which  his  sermons 
displayed.  His  discourses  were  published  in  six  volumes,  in  1831-33. 
Thomas  Chalmers  (1780-1847)  was  the  other  great  pulpit-orator  and 
profound  theologian  of  that  period.  His  works,  which  are  very  numer- 
ous, deal  with  physical  science,  political  economy,  mental  philosophy,  as 
well  as  with  Biblical  learning,  and  divinity.  His  most  popular  work  is 
"  Astronomical  Discourses."  The  brothers  Augastus  William  Hare 
(1792-1834)  and  Julius  Charles  Hare  (1796-1855),  both  clergymen, 
published  "  Guesses  at  Truth,"  besides  many  other  works.  A  great 
movement  in  English  thought,  in  the  direction  of  Catholicity  in  the 
Anglican  Church,  was  effected  by  the  writings  of  Edward  Bouverie 
Pusey  (1800),  of  John  Bleble  (1792-1866),  and  of  John  Hemy  New- 
man (1801).  A  movement  in  the  direction  of  theological  liberalism  in 
the  Anglican  Church  was  promoted  by  the  writings  of  Thomas  Arnold 
of  Rugby,  of  Frederick  Denison  Maurice  (1805-72),  and  of  Fred- 
erick W^illiam  Robertson  (1816-53). 

4.  The  departments  of  political  economy,  jurisprudence,  and  social 
science,  are  represented  by  many  great  writers.  Jeremy  Bentham 
(1748-1832)  published  "  A  Fragment  on  Government,"  **  An  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Principles  of  Morals  and  Legislation,"  "  The  Rationale  of 
Judicial  Evidence,"  and  many  other  works.  Thomas  Robert  Malthus 
(1766-1834)  published  "An  Essay  on  the  Principle  of  Population,"  and 
other  writings  on  political  economy.  David  Rioardo  (1772-1828)  pub- 
lished works  on  the  Currency,  on  Kent,  and  on  "The  Principles  of 
Political  Economy  and  Taxation."  Nassau  'William  Senior  (1790- 
1864)  published  "  Introductory  Lectures  on  Political  Economy,"  "  On 
Foreign  Poor-Laws  and  Laborers,"  and  "  Treatise  on  Political  Econo- 
my." 

5.  In  physical  science,  the  great  writers  were  Sir  William  Herschel 
(1738-1822);  Sir  Humphry  Davy  (1778-1829);  Michael  Faraday 
(1794-1867);  Mmxy  Somervilla  (1780-1872);  Sir  Charles  Lyell  (1797- 
1875) ;  and  Hugh  Miller  (1802-1856). 


CHAPTER  XXI. 


( 


1.  Otrtt  stndiea  upon  English  literature,  beginning  witli  Cied- 
moD  iu  tlie  seventh  century,  have  now  come  to  their  necessary 
end  in  that  portion  of  the  nineteenth  century  iu  which  we  Uve, 
and  in  which  the  aetora  and  the  writers  are  very  near  to  us, 
and  are  covered  by  the  dust  of  contemporary  condicta  and  by 
thu  mist  of  contemporary  opinions.    We  arc  uix>u  the  battle-Seld  J 
itself;  the  battle  is  still  going  on  around  us ;  we  see  here  i 
thei-e  noble  soldiers  fighting  bravely,  and  doing  grand  deeds^l 
but  in  the  trampling  of  so  many  feet,  in  the  shouts  of  80  manj'l 
voices,  in  tlic  hurrying  this  way  and  that  of  armed  and  of  di»>a 
armed  hosts,  we  cannot  tell  either  just  what  nil  these  movement 
mean,  or  just  how  this  particular  battle  will  end.  or  just  whafcl 
ia  the  measure  of  praise  or  of  blame  that  should  bo  given  t 
each  one  who  is  having  a  hand  in  it. 

2.  Some  indication  of  the  substance  of  English  literature 
since  the  middle  of  this  century  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fallowing  record  in  the  form  of  Aunats :  — 

1850.  Alfred  Tennyson  becomes  Laureate,  /n  Memoriain.  Bob«rt 
Browning,  Chrialmai-ete  and  EaUer-^tiy.  Dickens,  Dacid  CoppcrJItli; 
Household  Words  ealabUsheJ.  TbAcheray,  The  Kickltburv  on  tia 
Hhine,  Rebecca  and  Boieena.  Leigh  Hunt,  ^utobioprapAy.  DougLu 
Jcrruld,  TJie  Cattpain.  Harriet  Martlneau,  BUtory  <»f  Xnglaitil  iIitHng 
the  Thirtv  Teartf  Peace.  Thomas  Carlyle,  Latter-Daji  PamphleU. 
KUubeth  C.  Oaskell,  Moorland  Cottoffe.  E.  B.  LylUn,  Uarotd.  Tlionu 
Lovell  Becldoes.  Death'»  Je»l-Iiook.  Alexander  Dyce,  irdiUvn  t^  Vflr*  i 
lour.  Wilkle  Collins,  Antontna.  Sydney  Dolielt,  The  Homan. 
W.  Nuwumn,  Phcutg  of  Faith.  F.  D.  Manrice,  Uarai  and  Mett^hyt 
FkUonophv,  Part  i.  Charles  Meiivale,  BUtory  qf  the  B 
Smplrf.TvoU.  (ISSO-fll). 

1S51.  EDieitbelh   Uarretl   Urowoiug,  Cana  Quidi  Xlndow*.      JobaJ 
(IU 
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Ruskin,  The  Stones  of  Venice.  Thomas  Carlyle,  Hfe  of  John  Sterling. 
Arthur  Helps,  Companions  of  My  Solitude,  Douglas  Jerrold,  Betired 
from  Business,  W.  Hepworth  Dixon,  William  Penn,  E.  B.  Lytton, 
Not  so  Bad  as  We  Seem.  J.  O.  Halliwell,  Edition  of  Shakespeare, 
Kobert  Chambers,  L{fe  and  Works  of  Burns.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  Two 
Letters  on  Neapolitan  State  Prosecutions,  Charles  Kingsley,  Yeast, 
G.  L.  Craik,  The  English  Language,  Richard  Chenevix  Trench,  On  the 
Study  of  Words. 

1852.  Tliackeray,  Esmond.  Anna  Jameson,  Legends  of  the  Madonna. 
Dickens,  ChiWs  History  qf  England.  Wilkie  Collins,  Basil.  B.  Disraeli, 
Lord  George  Bentinck:  a  Political  Biography.  John  Earl  Russell, 
Memoirs  of  Thomas  Moore.  W.  Hepworth  Dixon,  Robert  Blake.  Charles 
Reade,  Peg  Woffington.  Charles  Kingsley,  Phaeton.  A.  H.  Layard, 
Nineveh  and  Babylon.  Henry  Morley,  L\fe  qf  Bernard  Palissy  qf 
Saintes. 

1853.  Charlotte  Bronte,  Villette.  Macaulay,  Speeches.  Dickens, 
Bleak  House.  Thackeray,  English  Humorists.  Sydney  Dobell,  Balder, 
Leigh  Hunt,  Religion  of  the  Heart.  Elizabeth  C.  Gaskell,  Cranford, 
Ruth.  Matthew  Arnold,  Empedocles  on  Etna,  Poems,  E.  B.  Lytton, 
My  Novel.  Charles  Knight,  Once  upon  a  Time.  Michael  Faraday,  Lec- 
tures on  Non-Metallic  Elements.  Charles  Kingsley,  Hypatla.  Charles 
Reade,  Christie  Johnstone, 

1854.  Dickens,  Hard  Times,  John  Forster,  Life  qf  Goldsmith  (en- 
larged edition).  W.  £.  Aytoun,  Firmilian.  Douglas  Jerrold,  A  Heart 
qf  Gold.  Robert  Bell,  Annotated  Edition  qf  the  Poets  begun.  H.  H. 
Milman,  History  qf  Latin  Christianity,  vols,  iii.,  iv.  Gerald  Massey, 
Ballad  of  Babe  ChristabeL  William  Allingham,  Day  and  Night  Songs. 
Thomas  Henry  Huxley,  Educational  Value  qf  Natural  History.  Rich- 
ard Owen,  Structure  qf  Skeleton  and  Teeth.  F.  D.  Maurice,  Moral  and 
Metaphysical  Philosophy.  John  Doran,  Table  Traits.  John  Ruskin, 
Lectures  on  Architecture  and  Painting. 

1855.  Robert  Browning,  Men  and  Women.  Alfred  Tennyson,  Maud. 
Dickens,  Little  Dorrit.  Thackeray,  The  Newcomes,  The  Rose  and  the 
Ring.  G.  H.  Lewes,  L{fe  of  Goethe.  Arthur  Helps,  The  Spanish  Con- 
guest  of  America  (1855-61).  Macaulay,  History  qf  England,  vols,  iii.,  iv. 
Charles  Kingsley,  Glaucus,  Westward  Ho.  A.  P.  Stanley,  Sinai  and 
Palestine,  Qeorge  Macdonald,  Within  and  Without :  a  Dramatic  Poem. 
George  Meredith,  Shaving  of  Shagpat,  Leigh  Hunt,  TJie  Old  Court 
Suburb,  Stories  in  Verse,  Elizabeth  C.  Gaskell,  North  and  South. 
Anthony  Trollope,  The  Warden,  Matthew  Arnold,  Poems,  2d  series. 
Charles  Shirley  Brooks,  Aspen  Court,    Saturday  Review  established. 

1856.  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  Aurora  Leigh,  W,  E.  Aytoun, 
BothwelL  David  Masson,  Essays,  Biographical  cmd  Critical.  Alexander 
Dyce,  Edition  qf  Shakespeare.    J.  O.  Halliweli,  Edition  qf  MarsUm,    J. 


WrUAL  OF  ENGLISH  UTEBAWRE. 

I  A.  Froude,  nistory  of  England  from  Fall  of  n'ohfy  to  Death  of  Elita- 
I  fetA,  volB.  l.,ll.  Thackeray,  Miscellnnlf.i.  _  Dinnh  Maria  Mu1i>ck(CraihJ^ 
I  JbAn  Halifax.    Edward  A.  Freeman,  U'lKlory  and  ConquesU  oj 


1857.  Thomas  Hughes,  Tom  llrown'ii  Sr/iool  Daya.    EJizslietli  C.  Glj 

kell.  Hfe  nf  Charlotte  Uronte.    Anthony  Trollope,  HarehentiT  Tbiw 

Henry  Thomas  Buckle,   lliatory  t^  CiBtlixalion   in   EnffUUi4, 

KingBley,  Ttea  Vcnrn  Ago.     Churles  Ileade,  Nner  Too  Late  to  Heiid.    | 

lasa  ThttCkeray.  The  Viryiniann.     "George  Eliot."  Seean  Qf  dm 

LaiI  Life.     John  Foraier,  llMorical  oitd  Diograpliical  Ei^ajti.    Tbvt 

1  ICarlyle,  L(/"e  of  medrich  IL,  vols.  I.,  ii.    Anthony  Trollop*.  Dt^et 

Jami-s  A.  Frouilc,  llinlorff  fff  Etujland,  vols,  iii..  It.    i 
JHcIjis,  Oiitifa  Ihe  Serf:  it  IWnrily.     MalUiew  Arnold.  JVrrop*;  fl 
Iffnry.     E.  B.   Lyilnn.    \nat  will  he  Lo  inith  Itt     lioben  Cbaiab« 
I  Hanieatic  AnnaU  of  Seolland.     William  Morris,  Defcnee   i^  G-nlitnrk 
I  and  olhfr  Poejim.    W.  E.  Glailslnne,  Studies  on  Homer  and  (h«  Uo>ue6 
Age.    Adelaide  Aune  Procter,  Lfijeada  and  Lyrics. 

"George  Eliot,"  .l^laiit  C«il«.     Alfred  Tennyson,  lijjrh  (/ l| 
pichens,  A  Tale  nf  Tao  CltUn,    Cbarlca  Darwin,  OrSyin  ^ 
Bpeeies.     Sir  William  Hamllt«D,  Lectures  on  Metaphy»lc»  and  I 
Anthony  Trollope,  The  Wmt  ladies.     David  Masson,  L\fe  i^  J/lUaj 
TOl.  1. ;  Br'Aish  Novelixtt.     John  Sluart  Mill,  On  Liliert}/.     Jobu   1 
Bussell.  Life  af  C.  J.  Fox. 

1860.  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  Poems  b^ore  Conyrett, 
Eliot,"  The  Mill  on  Che  Floss.  G.  II.  Lewea,  PhssMoys  lif  i 
Life.  John  Fiirsler.  Arrest  uf  the  Fiee  Membera.  Sliii'ley  Brooks,  3 
Gordian  Knot.  Wilkle  Collins,  The  iVoman  in  While.  UuL-wtlay.  i 
eelloneoui  n'ritings :  llislori/  of  Eni/land,  vol.  r.  Jiuuus  A.  Fniaile,  J3 
tory  uf  Em/land,  volt,  v.,  vi.  Chwles  BeaUe,  Tht  Cloiettr  and  | 
Uearth. 

1861.  "  Ot^orge  Eliot,"  Silas  Mamrr.    Dickens,  Great  Erpntat 
Tliactterny,  The    Four   Gforyet,  Lonel.     Aiillioiiy  Trollopo,  frimitq 
Pamonnfje.    Ttionios  Dughes,  Toin  Brown  at  Otford.    Vt.  B.  Aytmi 
Norman  Stnelalr.     Hiark*  Rnlglit,  Popular  nirlvrg  iff  Baglanit  (ISI 

Earl  Stanhopp,  Life  lif  Pitt.     Ttieodure  Msrlln,  TranslaHon  ( 
Catutttu. 

1062.  T\inAenn;  Atlvenluretnf  PhUip.  Rouadabout  Pollers.  Thou 
C«rlyle,  Life  qf  Friedrleh  U..  vol.  111.      E.  B.  Lyttun,  A  tHranoe  t 
tiir  Uctiry  Tnylor,  ft.  Clemeufs  Eee^    F.  D.  Hnmiet.  Claims  (if  Ute  Blf^ 
villi  Iff  Science.    Davhl  Gray,  The  J.uij'jle.  and  other  Poems. 
E.  Niirtun,  The  Lady  of  Garaye.     Jean  Inflow,  Pomns.     Un.  E 
liti;'a  Ltuil  Poems.     John  WilliHin  Coleuso,  TAt  PeTitateueh  and  Mnok  i 
Jimhua  Stamined,  6  I'urU  (It^I-tffi).   Theodora  Mnrtln,  Trarvlnttoit  | 
JJaiite's  Vita  iVuoeii.    Charles  Diirwin,  Fertillzatiot  <if  Orchid*. 
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1863.  "  George  Eliot,"  Jiomola.  Thomas  Henry  Huxley,  Evidence 
as  to  Man's  Place  in  Nature,  John  Tyndall,  Heat  Considered  as  a  Mode 
qf  Motion,  Edward  A.  Freeman,  History  qf  Federal  Government^  vol.  i. 
Charles  Kiugsley,  The  Water  Babies,  A.  W.  Kinglake,  Ilistory  of  the 
Invasion  qf  the  Crimea,  vols. !.,  ii.  Elizabeth  C.  Guskell,  Sylvia's  Lovers. 
John  Keble,  Life  0/  liishop  Wilson.  A.  P.  Stanley,  History  of  the  Jewish 
Church.  Florence  Nightingale  (b.  1820),  Notes  on  Hospitals.  George 
Hacdonald,  David  Elginhrod. 

1864.  Alfred  Tennyson,  Enoch  Arden.  Robert  Browning,  DramatUi 
Persona.  John  Forster,  Life  of  Sir  John  Eliot,  Algernon  Charles  Swin- 
burne, Atlanta  in  Calydon,  John  Henry  Newman,  Apologia  pro  Vitd 
Sud.  William  Allingham,  Laurence  Bloomfield  in  Ireland.  G.  H. 
Lewes,  Aristotle.  Thomas  Carlyle,  Life  qf  Friedrich  IL,  vol.  iv.  E.  B. 
Pusey,  Lectures  on  Daniel,  An  Eirenicon.  John  William  Kaye,  History 
of  the  Sepoy  War.  John  Doran,  Their  Majesties'  Servants.  Henry 
Morley,  English  Writers  h^ore  Chaucer. 

1865.  Dickens,  Our  Mutual  Friend.  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne, 
Chastelard.  John  Stuart  Mill,  Comte  and  Positivism.  Fortnightly 
Review  established.  Thomas  Carlyle,  L\fe  qf  Friedrich  II,,  vols,  v.,  vi. 
Elizabeth  C.  Gaskell,  Wives  and  Daughters.  W.  H.  Dixon,  TJie  Holy 
Land.  F.  D.  Maurice,  Co)\flict  of  Good  and  Evil  in  Our  Day.  George 
Grote,  Plato. 

1866.  "  George  Eliot,"  Felix  Holt.  Lord  Lytton,  The  Lost  Tales  qf 
Miletus,  James  A.  Froude,  History  qf  England,  vols,  ix.,  x.  Wilkie 
Collins,  Armadale.  Matthew  Arnold,  New  Poems.  Bryan  W.  Procter, 
Charles  Lamb :  a  Memoir.  Christina  Rossetti,  TJie  Prince's  Progress, 
etc.    Francis  Turner  Palgrave,  Essays  on  Art. 

1867.  William  Morris,  I^ife  and  Death  of  Jason.  Edward  A.  Free- 
man, History  of  the  Norinan  Conquest,  vol.  i.  Thackeray,  Denis 
Duval.  Jean  Ingelow,  A  Story  of  Doom.  G.  H.  Lewes,  Biographical 
History  of  Philosophy  (enlarged  edition).  Thomas  Carlyle,  Shooting 
Niagara,  and  After?  W.  H.  Dixon,  New  America.  Theodore  Martin, 
Memoir  of  W.  E,  Aytoun.  Matthew  Arnold,  Study  of  Celtic  Literature. 
James  A.  Froude,  Short  Studies  on  Great  Subjects.  John  Tyndall, 
Sound,  Augusta  Webster,  A  Woman  Sold,  etc.  Henry  Maudsley,  TJie 
Physiology  and  Pathology  of  the  Mind.  John  Hill  Burton,  History  qf 
Scotland,  vols,  i.-iv.  Henry  Morley,  English  Writers  from  Chaucer  to 
Dunbar, 

186a  "Geoi^e  Eliot,"  The  Spanish  Gypsy:  a  Poem.  Robert  Brown- 
ing, The  Ring  and  the  Book,  William  Morris,  The  Earthly  Paradise. 
Gerald  Massey,  Shakespeare's  Sonnets  Interpreted,  Edward  A.  Freeman, 
History  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  vol.  ii.  W.  H.  Dixon,  Spiritual  Wives, 
A.  P.  Stanley,  Memorials  of  Westminster  Abbey, 

1869.  Matthew  Arnold,  Culture  and  Anarchy.    Edward  A.  Freeman, 


MAjruAf,  or  EtrcLisn  irrsitATUJtE.     ia.d.  tts* 

libfctrv  1^  ttit  tfonnan  Conqriett,  vol.  iii.  John  Forster,  Xj/>  ofW.S. 
%ando):  Harricl  Miirtirieau,  Blographieal  Sketches.  Vi.  H.  Dixon,  i£n 
He^csti/'n  Tovier,  vols.  I.,  il. 

187a  Cliiu-Ics  Dickens,  T}ie  Myfltri/  of  Edwin  Drood.  Jolin  Sliu 
^31111.  The  Sulgection  qf  Women.  Malthew  Aniold,  St.  Paul  and  iVg 
ttlaaliam.  Baiile  GBlJrk'l  ItiwieUi,  Pueias,  Tlioinas  Heary  Huxli'jr,  J 
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■mi  nvtk  of  ma.  Id  the  swcnd  of  liis  two  poeuft,  "  FWscc^ 
■u"  sad  ■'Socdrllo,"  Robert  Browning  wrote 
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L'  Owe  of  tnen't  vhok  wnrt.  tjnie's  c 

■  Tbe  Ubcr  at  the  lataMite'*  vork.  ra 

Stf^  la  tlie  |d«i'a  c««Dptt(Fness." 


e  Unght.  as  EBsabel^  Baxnlt  Browning— the  best 
I  poetess — anf^nrnrda  taagbt,  in  "  Anrora  Leigh,"  that 
t  be  oontent  to  i)o  oar  da;*a  woik  in  oar  dar,  ami  tfav 
il,r  Tor  tbc  Car  viiiioD  of  ntiat  may  be,  wldcfa  »boukl  iDdode 
D  that 

M  anj  bofKsl  cratuR.  tuivbtlt  weak, 
Inpvrfcct.  IDsuUpUd,  tub  mi  miich, 
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Til  cnUr^  Ibe  lum  of  tiiinian  acliou  BtCil 
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"acloMTllnh 
Brtwixl  us  anil  llie  notrliing  race 
Of  those  tliM.  fyt  to  rye,  Bhnll  look 
Oil  kimwk'ilgp." 

n'a  "Idyls   of  the  King"  is 
;  voice  in  caoli  num'H  suul  tliat  aliould  be  king 
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his  passions  and  desires.  Then  Charles  Dickens  sought 
to  undo  wrong  and  quicken  good  will  among  men ;  William 
Makepeace  Thackeray  attacked  the  petty  vanities  and 
insincerities  of  life,  and  with  a  cynical  air  upheld  an  ideal 
opposite  as  his  own  inmost  simplicity  and  kindliness  to  the 
life  of  the  men  who  scorn  their  neighbors  and  consider  them- 
selves worldly  wise.  Now,  too,  George  Eliot,  in  all  her  novels, 
instils  her  own  faith  in  ''plain  living  and  high  thinking," 
by  showing  that  it  is  well  in  life  to  care  greatly  for  something 
worthy  of  our  care ;  choose  worthy  work,  believe  in  it  with  all 
our  souls,  and  labor  to  live  through  inevitable  checks  and 
hindrances,  true  to  our  best  sense  of  the  highest  life  we  can 
attain.  If  Thomas  Carlyle  involves  more  in  his  condemna- 
tion of  the  times  than  may  deserve  his  censure,  his  war  is  the 
true  war  of  his  century,  with  the  host  of  false  conventionalities 
that  yet  remain,  with  all  that  stands  in  the  way  of  the  work 
now  chiefly  left  for  us  to  do.  "Men  speak,"  he  saj's,  "too 
much  about  the  world.  Each  one  of  us  here,  let  the  world  go 
how  it  will,  and  be  victorious  or  not  victorious,  has  he  not  a 
life  of  his  own  to  lead?  One  life,  a  little  gleam  of  time  between 
two  eternities,  no  second  chance  to  us  forevermore.  It  were 
well  for  us  not  to  live  as  fools  and  simulacra,  but  as  wise  and 
realities.  The  world's  being  saved  will  not  save  us,  nor  the 
world's  being  lost  destroy  us.  We  should  look  to  ourselves : 
there  being  great  merit  here  in  the  duty  of  staying  at  home. 
And  on  the  whole,  to  say  the  truth,  I  never  heard  of  worlds 
being  saved  in  any  other  way.  That  mania  of  saving  worlds 
is  itself  a  piece  of  the  eighteenth  century  with  its  windy  senti- 
mentalism :  let  us  not  follow  it  too  far." 
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a,  225. 

Harrington,  James,  his  life,  459-462;  his 
Commonwealth  of  Oceana,  400,  461;  his 
Art  of  Lawgiving,  462. 

Harry,  Blind,  his  Wallace,  122. 

Hartley,  David,  bis  Obser\-aUons  on  Man, 
55fi 

Hartiib,  Samuel,  366,  883,  463;  his  Ecclesi- 
astical Peace  among  Protestants,  Descrip- 
tion of  Macaria,  IlcTorroation  of  Schooles, 
Flemish  AgricuHure,  366. 

Han-ey,  Uabriel,  216,  221,  320;  his  life,  238, 
239,  240,  275:  bis  Smithus,  191;  his  Orat- 
ulatlones  Waldenses,  191,  216,  238;  his 
Ciceronianus,  Rhetor,  238. 

,  William,  365,  366. 

Hawels,  R.  K.,  648. 

Hawes,  Stephen,  his  Temple  of  Glass,  Pbs- 
time  of  Pleasure,  Conversion  of  Swearers, 
Joyful  Meditation  of  all  England,  178. 

Huyward,  John,  his  Livos  of  Henry  IV., 
William  I.,  William  II.,  Henry  I.,  and 
Edward  VI.,  346,  347. 

Bazlitt,  William,  hU  criUcal  and  other 
works,  637. 

Heber,  Reginald,  his  Poems,  Hymns,  and 
other  works,  630. 

Helps,  Arthur,  643,  644,  617. 

Hcnians,  Felicia,  her  poems,  630. 

Henry  of  Bractnn,  51. 

,  of  Huntingdon,  39. 

VIII.,  King,  his  writings  against  Lu- 
ther, 140, 141. 

Henryson,  Robert,  his  Moral  Fables  of 
.^Esop  the  I'hrj'gian,  Testament  of  Cres- 
(teid,  KobeneantlMakyne,  BludySerk,  122. 

Herbert,  Edward,  343,  456,  472;  his  Dc 
Veritate,  History  of  the  Life  and  R^ign 
of  Henry  VIII.,  352,  353. 

,  George,  his  life,  315, 316;  ^s  Xcn^ile, 

Priest  to  the  Temple,  316, 


Herrick,  Robert,  320;  his  HeRpcrldes,  No- 
ble Numbers,  8:^. 

Herschel,  Sir  William,  641. 

Heylin,  l*eter,  his  Mlcrocosraus,  374. 

lleywood,  Jasper,  230;  his  version  of  Sene- 
ca's Troas,  Th>'eaies,  and  Hercules  Fu- 
rc-nH,  253,  254. 

,  John.  253;  his  Interludes,  184, 185;  his 

Epigrams,  184. 

,  Thomas,  272, 276;  his  plays,  297. 

Uigden,  Ralph,  39,  40;  his  i*o*lycbronicon, 
39,  40,  67, 109,  llo;  his  miracle-plays,  67, 

<0. 

niKgins,  John,  A  Mirror  for  Magistrates,  • 
234. 

Iliiurius,  44,45;  his  St.  Nicholas,  Raising 
of  r^zarus.  History  of  Daniel,  45. 46. 

Hoadly,  Bei\jamin,  his  sermons  and  theo- 
logical  writings,  562. 

Hobbes,  Thomas,  413,  414,  415,  416,  417, 
462;  his  life,  456-459;  his  Translation  of 
Thucydldes,  456;  his  De  MIrabiiibus  Pec- 
ci,  Etcmenta  l*h1losophica  de  CIve,  Hu- 
man Nature,  De  Coniore  Politico,  457 ;  his 
Leviathan,  S76, 457, 458, 481 ;  his  Of  Liber- 
ty  and  Necessity,  46t,  450;  his  Transla- 
tion of  tho  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  Life,  B*tic- 
moth,  459;  his  controversy  with  WalUs, 
463. 

Hofljmd,  Barbara,  her  novels,  634. 

Hogg,  James,  his  Mountain  Hard  and  other 
poems,  630. 

HoHnshed,  Ralph,  his  Chronicle,  234,  S3ft; 
his  Description  of  Britaine,  234. 

Holyday,  Dr.  Barten,  bis  Technogamla, 
translntlons  of  Juvenal  and  Perslus,  819. 

Home,  John,  his  Douglas,  608. 

Hood,  Thomas,  bis  ^liims  and  Odditiofl. 
and  other  works.  638. 

Hook,  Theodore,  634. 

Hoolce,  Robert,  464 ;  his  Mlcrographla,  466. 

Hooker.  Richard,  189,  472;  his  life,  189, 
205-207,  275;  his  Laws  of  Ecclesiastical 
IVlity,  206,  207. 

Hope,  Thomas,  his  Anastaslns,  634. 

Hopkins,  John,  his  Psalms,  S28,  229. 

Iloveden,  Roger  of,  his  Annales,  39. 

Howard,  Hon.  Edward,  his  British  Princes, 
432. 

rSir  Robert,  420,  481,  433,  4^4;  his  In- 
dian Queen,  432,  433 ;  his  Hongs  and  Son- 
nets, and  other  works,  432 :  liis  Duke  of 
Lermft,  434. 

Howe,  John,  hU  life,  494,  496;  hU  Living 
Temple,  495. 

Hudson,  Thomas,  his  traaalation   of  Dh 
Bartas,  197. 

Hughes,  John,  his  Trlum^lM  of  I'uaco, 
odes,  translations,  and  plays,  592. 

,  Thomas,  6*4. 

Hume,  David.  594-596.  007;  |ils  life.  §91- 
596;  his  Human  Nat\ir(;,  594,  tli|96;  his  Es- 
says, 594;  his  |*o|itioal  Discourses,  Prin- 
ciples  of  Nf orals,  595 ;  his  Natural  History 
of  Religion,  History  of  England,  595. 

Hunt.  Leigl^,  ^29,  636,  &12,  M3. 

Hqntlngdon,  ]i|enry  of,  his  Chronicon,  39. 

Huntou,  Philip*  his  Treatise  on  Monarchy. 
375. 

Hurd,  Richard,  his  Dialogues,  Ix>tters  on 
Chivalry  and  Itomance,  i»7. 

Huxley,  Thomas  Henr>',  643,  645,  646,  647. 
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Lindsav,  Sir  David,  151,  185;  his  life,  IM, 
168;  his  Dream,  165, 166;  bis  Complaint, 
166-168;  his  Testament  of  the  Papingo, 
168;  his  Satire  of  the  Three  Estates,  168, 
180, 181 ;  his  Complaint  and  Public  Con. 
fession  of  ttie  King's  Old  Iluund  Bag- 
sche,  Dcploration  of  Queen  Magdalene, 
Jousting  of  James  Watson  and  John 
Barbour,  Ane  Supplicationn  against  Side 
Taillis,  KitUe's  Confession,  History  of 
Squire  William  Meldrum,  Monarchie, 
169. 

Lindwood,  William,  his  Constitutiones  Pro- 
vinciales  EcciesisB  Anglicanas,  125. 

Lingard,  John,  hit  Hbtory  of  England, 
638. 

Lisle,  William,  his  translation  of  Du  Bar- 
tas,  197. 

Lister,  Thomas  Henry,  634. 

Livingstone,  David,  646. 

Locke,  John,  511;  his  life,  473-475;  his 
Essay  concerning  Human  Understanding, 
474,  475,  478,  479;  bis  New  Method  of  a 
Commonplace  Boolt,  Consequences  of  the 
Lowering  of  Interest,  etc.,  475;  his  Let- 
ters concerning  Toleration,  476,  477;  his 
Treatises  of  Government,  477,  478;  his 
Thoughts  concerning  Education,  479, 480; 
his  Reasonableness  of  Christianitv,  Con- 
duct of  the  Understanding,  and  other 
worths,  480. 

Loclchart,  John  Gibson,  his  Life  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  639. 

Loclcyer,  J.  Norman,  648. 

Lodge,  Thomas,  258,  267,  275;  his  Wounds 
of  Civil  War,  etc.,  259;  his  Looking. 
Glass  for  London  and  England,  250,  266, 
267,  288. 

T^ng,  George,  646. 

Lovelace,  Richard,  320,  325;  his  Soldier, 
To  Althea,  Lucasta,  324. 

Ix>vell,  Robert,  025. 

Lydgate,  John,  13,  115,  116,  120,  160;  his 
life,  117;  his  Fails  of  Princes,  118,  232; 
his  Story  of  Thebes,  Troy  Book,  118;  his 
Do  Regiminc  Principum,  121. 

Lyiy,  John,  189,  248,  264,  289,  590;  his  life, 
208,  213-216,  275;  his  Euphnes,  213,214, 
259;  his  Eupbues  and  his  England,  214, 
215;  his  Woman  in  the  Moon,  Maid's 
Metomorohosis,  Campaspe  and  other 
plays,  263,  264. 

Lyttelton,  George,  Lord,  563,  576;  his  Let- 
ters from  a  Persian,  Dialogues  of  the 
Dead,  History  of  the  Life  of  King  Henry 
II.,  etc.,  563. 

Lytton,  Lord,  635, 642, 643, 614, 645,  646;  his 
novels,  635. 
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Mncanlay,  Ix)rd,  630,  643,  644;  his  essay  on 

Milton,  638;  bis  History  of  England,  639. 
MacCarthy,  Justin,  647. 
Muedonalil,  George,  643,  645,  647. 
Mackenzie,  Sir  George,  485;  his  A  retina, 

Moral  Gallnntrv,  499. 
,  Henry,  his  Man  of  Feeling  and  other 

novels,  6<)2. 
Mackintosh,  Sir  Jnmes,  his  Vindicise  GalU- 

co;,  600;  his  pliilosophical  works,  61L 


Macpherson,  James,  Ossian,  607. 

Mabafry,  J.  P.,  646,  647. 

Mair,  «fohn,  191,  199;  his  History  of  Great 
Britain,  146. 

Mallet,  David,  548,  550;  his  tragedies,  Lifo 
of  Bacon,  550;  his  William  and  Margaret, 
550,  551 ;  his  edition  of  Bolingbroke,  559. 

Mallock,  W.  H.,  647,  648. 

Malmenbury,  William  of,  36,  37;  his  Do 
Gestis  Regum,  Historia  Novella,  De  Ges- 
tis  PontiHcum,  37. 

Malone,  Edmnnd,  his  editions  of  Shake- 
speare  and  Dryden,  602. 

Malory,  Sir  Thomas,  125,  129;  his  Byrth, 
Lif,  and  Actes  of  Kyng  Arthur,  129. 

Malthus,  Thomas  Robert,  his  works  on  po- 
litical economy,  641. 

Mandeville,  Bernard  dc,  his  life,  556.  558 ; 
bis  Hypochondriac  and  Hysteric  Diseases, 
Grnmbling  Hive,  557 ;  his  Nature  of  So- 
ciety, Origin  of  Honor,  .558. 

,  Sir  John,  99,  107,  108. 

Map,  Walter.  40-43,  54;  his  life,  40,  41 ;  his 
Bishop  Golias,  41,  123;  his  De  Nugis  Cu- 
rialium,  41,  42;  his  series  of  ArUiurian 
romances,  42,  43,  44. 

Marlowe,  Christopher,  189,  267,  269,  275, 
289,  320;  bis  Taraburlaine  the  Great,  269- 
271;  his  Tragical  History  of  Doctor 
Faustus,  Jew  of  Malta,  Edward  the  Sec- 
ond, Massacre  at  Paris,  271;  his  Dido, 
Queen  of  Carthage,  269,  271,  272. 

Marryat,  Captain  Frederick,  his  naval  sto- 
ries, 634. 

Marsh,  George  P.,  115, 143. 

Marston,  John,  272,  276,  287,  291,  320;  his 
Malcontent,  291;  his  satires  and  plays, 
297. 

Martin,  Theodore,  644,  645,  646. 

Martineau,  Harriet,  &42,  646. 

,  James,  647. 

Marvell,  Andrew.  419, 487;  his  life,  408-413; 
his  first  poems,  409;  his  satires,  410-412; 
his  Historical  Essay  concerning  Councils, 
etc..  Divine  Prescience,  Growth  of  l*o- 
pery,  etc.,  413. 

Masques,  183,  184. 

Massey,  Gerald,  643,  645. 

Massinger,  Philip,  189,  276,  299;  his  pUys, 
298  636. 

Masson,  David,  643,  644,  646,  648. 

Muudsley,  Henry,  645. 

Maurice,  Frederick  Dcnison,  641,  642,  643, 
644,645. 

May,  Thomas,  his  plays,  translations,  his- 
torical poems,  299,  300. 

,  Sir  Thomas  Erskine,  647. 

Mayne,  Jasper,  bis  comedies,  300. 

Meredith,  Georgi>,  643. 

Meres,  Francis,  bis  Palladis  Tamia,  223, 280, 
283. 

Merivale,  Charles,  612. 

Michel,  Dan,  Ayenbite  of  Inwit,  67. 

Middleton,  Thomas,  189,  272,  276;  his  writ- 
ings, 297. 

Mill,  James,  his  History  of  British  India,  638. 

,  John  Stuart,  &t4,  645,  646. 

Miller,  Hugh,  641. 

Milman,  Henry  Hart,  638,  643;  his  History 
of  the  Jews,  of  Christianity,  of  Latin 
Christianity,  638. 

Milton,  John.  13.  16,  96,  317,  324,  345.  246, 
801,  866,  370,  371,  376,  878,  401,  409,  i24» 
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Painc,  Thomas,  601;  hiB  tUghU  of  Man, 
600. 

Pulcy,  William,  his  Moral  and  Political 
l*bilosophy,  Horaa  Paulinas,  Evidences  of 
Christianity,  Natural  Theology,  601. 

I'alffravc,  Francis  Turner,  645. 

Paris,  Matthew,  89,  44;  his  Historia  Mi^or, 
39. 

Parker,  MaUhcw,  191, 198;  his  De  Antiqal- 
tate  Britannica  Ecclcsiae,  191 ;  his  trans- 
Uition  of  the  Psalms,  228. 

,  Dr.  Samuel,  411,  412;  his  LAtin  His- 
tory of  his  Own  Time,  411,  412;  his 
Physico-Theological  Essays  and  other 
works,  601. 

Pameil,  Thomas,  632,  533,  640;  hU  Hermit, 
633. 

Pater,  Waller  N.,  646. 

Paulson,  Mark,  647. 

l*aynter,  William,  his  translations  of  Boc< 
caceio's  Decameron  and  Bandello's  Ro- 
meo and  Juliet,  195. 

Pecock,  Reginald,  his  life,  125-127;  his  Re. 
pressor  of  Overmuch  Blaming  of  the 
Clergy,  126. 

Peele,  George,  248;  his  life,  262,  263,  264, 
267,  275;  hU  Talc  of  Troy,  Aravgncment 
of  Paris,  Sir  Clyomon  and  Sir  Olamydes, 
F^ons  Chronicle  of  Edward  I.,  and 
other  works,  262,  263. 

Penn,  William,  his  Ufe,  496,  499;  his  Bandy 
Foundation  Shaken,  Ko  Cross,  ho 
Crown,  Innocency  with  her  Open  Face, 
Accounts  of  the  Province  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Rise  and  l*rogress  of  the  People 
called  Quakers,  Travels  in  Holland  and 
Germany,  499. 

Pepys,  Samuel,  his  Diary,  482. 

Percy,  Thomas,  his  Rcliques  of  Ancient 
Enjdish  Poetry,  607,  608. 

Periods,  the  Four,  of  English  Literature,  2, 
3. 

Petrarch,  82,  83,  84:  his  Griselda,  82,  05,  96. 

Petty,  William,  his  Advice  to  Samuel 
Uarilib,  463,  4<U;  lUs  Treatise  of  Taxes 
and  Contributions,  472. 

Pbaer,  Thomas,  his  translation  of  the 
JSneld,  194,  221;  A  Mirror  for  Magis- 
trates,  234. 

Philips,  Ambrose,  529,  530,  635,  674;  his 
Lile  of  John  WilUums,  52J ;  hU  Pastorals, 
520,  536. 

,  Catherine,  her  poems,  430. 

,  John,  his  Blenheim,  Splendid  Shll- 

ling.  Cider,  528,  529. 

Piu,  ChrlKtopher,  his  translations  and 
poems,  551. 

rimiMoli,  Samuel,  646. 

I'omfrel,  John,  his  Poems,  451. 

Poor,  Bishop,  his  Aueren  Uiwlc,  64. 

Pope,  Alexander,  18,  464,  612,  616,  617,  629, 
630,  631,  63*2,  533,  634,  535,  647,  652,  659, 
661,  562,  686,  687,  58u;  his  life,  635-540, 
541-546;  his  Pastoniis,  5*29,  6.30,  6.16;  his 
Hind,  630,  539,  540,  647;  his  Miscellanies. 
531.  54*2;  his  Shukeitpcaru,  633,  640,  542. 
661,562;  his  Dunciad,  633,631.  641,  542- 
644,  548;  his  January  and  May,  96,  636; 
his  Eiisay  on  Criticism,  536,  637.  639,  661 ; 
his   Messiah,  translations   from    Statins 


and  Ovid*  638:  his  Rape  of  the  Loek, 
638,  630;  his  Odyssey,  640;  hU  Epistle  on 
Taste,  643;  his  Essay  on  Man,  643-645, 
661 ;  his  M:oraI  Essays  and  other  works, 
643. 

Pordage,  Samuel,  his  Azaria  and  Hushai, 
Seneca's  Troades,  tragedies,  423;  hia 
Medal  Re%'ers'd,  440. 

Porsoo,  Richard,  his  editions  of  Euripides 
and  JSschylus,  and  other  works,  640. 

Porter,  Anna  Maria,  her  novels,  633. 

,  Jane,  her  Thaddeus  of  Warsaw,  Scot- 
tish Chiefs  and  other  works,  633. 

Prideaux,  Humphrey,  his  Life  of  Mahomet, 
Old  and  New  Testament  connected,  484. 

Priestley,  Joseph,  601. 

Prior,  Matthew,  446,  547;  his  life,  609,  510; 
his  Country  Mouse  and  City  Mouse,  507, 
508,  609;  his  Ballad  on  the  Takins  of 
Namur,  609;  his  Carmen  Scculare,  Mis- 
cellaneous Works,  510. 

Procter,  Adelaide  Anne,  644. 

,  Bryan  W.,  646. 

Proctor,  R.  A..  647. 

,  Thomas,  his  Gorgions  Gallery  of  Gal- 
lant Inventions,  228. 

Pnrnne,  William,  his  Health's  Sickness, 
Unlovellness  of  Lovelocks,  Hislrio-Mastlx, 
King's  Supreme  Ecclesiastical  Jurisdic- 
tion, 374. 

Purchas,  Samuel,  his  Pilgrirocs,  348. 

l*U8ey,  Edward  Bouverie,  041,  645. 

Puttenham,  George,  his  Arte  of  English 
Poesie,  etc.,  221,  22. 

Pye,  Henry  James,  his  Farringdon-HiU, 
AlXh;d,  614. 

Q. 

Quarles,  Francis,  806 ;  his  Feast  for  Worm^t, 
Pentalogia,  Uadassa,  Anfalns  and  Parthe- 
nia,  Job  Militant,  Divine  Fancies,  Em- 
blems, and  other  works,  314,  316. 


R. 


Radcllffe,  Ann,  her  Mysteries  of  Udolpbo, 
602. 

Raleigh.  Sir  Waller,  189,  241,  242,  245.  272, 
276.  '288.  313;  his  life,  349-352 ;  his  Report 
of  the  Trulh  of  the  Fight  about  the  lies 
of  Azores,  etc.,  360;  his  Discoverie  of  the 
Empyre  of  Guiana,  351;  his  History  of 
theWorid,  351,  352. 

RaUton,  W.  H.  S.,  646. 

Ramsay,  Allan,  Us  Pbems,  646;  his  Mis- 
cellany, 646,  650;  his  Gentle  Shepherd, 
640,  547,  671. 

Randolph,  Thomas,  his  playa,  800,  301. 

Rnwdon,  Owen.  228. 

Rawlinson.  George,  647. 

Ray,  John,  his  Catalogues  of  Plants,  Col- 
lection of  Proverbs,  Wisdom  of  God, 
MiHcellaneous  Discourses,  466;  his  other 
works  467. 

Readt,  Charles,  643.  644. 

Reeve,  Clara,  her  Old  English  Baron,  602. 
!  iU'id.  Thonms,  his  Intellectual  Powers  of 
Man,  Active  Powers  of  the  Human  Mind* 
!      Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind,  597. 


BfllglQaj  Diiciualon^  two  great  CoploB  of, 

BeynoLdH.  Blr  Jotliiu,  SSB;  bit  DtioounH 

BJuinla,'  Usvlit,   Ui   worki  on   pullUcal 

KtahBrdsoa,  ShducI,  MI,  tX;  hJa  tlfp.  S'O- 
na.  ti4.  ATfl;  hli  Pamela.  S70-67i,  173, 
W;    ClatluB    Hatlooe,    ill,  iTt;    Blr 


OlDucencr,  0. 

-     -  na.  Frgdctl 


hliHaDdenillor  tteu- 


Itie  Rcicn  or  CbartBi  V, 
BoWuKHi,  Clt ■— " 

Roehctur,  Bori  or,  tn  wiimai,  .)(>im. 
Rottr  of  Haviden.  ite. 

Sasen,  J.  £.  Tborotd.  OIT. 

'— ,  JoliD,  hla  UnllbcW*  Blblo.  lO. 

•A — I  SniDUEl,    bla   Odd    to    SanrrMiUnn, 

FlMuurca  of  Uinnorv,  luty,  Tubls  Talk, 

Ud  nibrr  vorki,  837. 
,  Contain  Woodra,  hli  VoTiwo  Kound 

Iho  Vaiia.  MO. 
RoIIc  Kluhiinl,  86.  07;  lili  Fricke  olCon- 


eannder.  4«i  I 


I  Rlatory  of  II 


. .  —teat  rhrUt,  Alcana  Ulcrwaami 

Uid  oihiu'  worki.  353. 
BuHietll,  Chriillua,  SM. 

,  lianM  Uabrtgt.  «4lt,  U7. 

Kowc,  NlcbalM,  Ml;  I.la  Aiablllona  Blcp. 

maun,  Jana  Gbore,  and  uibcr  ptayi, 

UAs  of  Bbatrnpcan,  Ml ;  bl*  inuuTa^uo 

of  Luenn'a  I'hanaUB.  tSL 
Rowln,  Wllllan,  bUMWMKllu.aM. 
Uuy,  Willlain,  lili  Buryluif  of  thu  Uau, 

agkin,  John.  IU3. 
wll,  Juhn.  Earl,  IU3,  «U. 
~ltvnw[,  TbuiUD*,  Uil.   437,  444,   Mil   hta 
^ortUBlatn    i>t    Braiiinuiit  and   irUHubur'a 
playi,  401. 


R>wulf.  44 

aiiLiv.,  i'i< 

Ovid'a  M 


S. 


lEufii  HvfiinciurCharliwI.. 

'^,  hl»  llrlHIIan  of  n  iloiimi'v. 
>m4qklio*u.  I'ar4|ihmiv  uf  ifiu 


Schlippiann,  Dr.,  WT. 

Scott,  Sit  WalWr,  129,  15S,  mtl,  OX,  tsa, 

II33;  bla  MlaalnUy  of  the  Beuttlab  Bor- 

dvr,  Ijif  ot  Ibr  Lual  Ulualrel.  Marmion, 

lAdy  of  itaci  Lakp,  noil  oibcr  poema,  (US: 

hla  noTsla.  6W,  IKJZ.  031. 
SeS^lcIt,  Hmry,  843, 
St'dTc/,  alt  Cbarltv.  tie,  433,  434.  M4, 46i; 

£03,  MM;  hla  AniDtiy  and  Cleap•t^^  Uol- 

bPtry  (iardsn,  41B.  " 

Beldt'n,  John.  304.  333;  tib  lift,  341-1 

bla  Aiwlixion    Anglo-Brilann' 

Lhlo.  Ilutllo,  TIO«  of  " 

Syria,  342;    bla  Hlalo 

Sl3;  hla  Tncw,  343;  I 

doII]iuu.»4;blaUan 

hla  Ue  .Tnm  Nnturall ,__ 

niaclpllnam  Ebnanrflm,  Uxor  EbnUia, 

34fi;  bla  Tablp  Talk.  345. 
Senior.  N'lHHU  William,  bla  trorka  at 

llcfil  fjconotny,  HI. 
BstilH,    ElkanJifa.    441:    hh    Eninr 

Uonicci) and olhcr  tnp!cl1«,4lt. ' 
B(»ard,  Anna,  hCTLIIi'orDr.  Darw....  _ 
BludwcU,  ThoBH,  4:13,  4Xt,  4»,  441,  41 

bla  eomedlea,  Tbr  Bullfn  Uinn,  T_ 

IlumoiiaU,  etc,  Ua  Ingcdic*.  tmlM 

Ths  Llbnlla<,  ela.,  4n-£tt:   tat*  dadd 

of  John  B ■"  '" 

Sbalrp,  J.  C 
BbiUicapciira.  V 

ma.  »-^.  S-li 


1-,   bla  lut.!*a  Ijilwiir'a  Loalitn,  9 
.  King  ll™ry  IV„a«0,«BI;  "■-  " 
mrarr  yiuhfa    Druam.  tBO. 
..n.hmx  of  V.'hW.  -wo,  Wt 


EiBpma  4 


Warbuiton-a,  Ml;    aanmarNi,  Ml,  I 


>,  U3,  Wl;   'i'lwulMld'a,  I 
-«>■•,  Ml:    Banna    ' 
1,  Ml,  wn,  Ml ; 
illrr*,  •44. 
M>l,  .T.il.o.  K 
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Shenstone,  WilUam,  648, 540,  &51 ;  hlB  Men, 
Manners  and  Things,  Pastoral  Ballad, 
Schoolmistress,  &50. 

Sheridan,  Richard  Brinslcy,  his  Rivals, 
Duenna,  School  for  Scandal,  Critic,  608. 

Sherlock,  William,  his  Practical  Discoumcs 
concerning  JUeatb  and  a  Future  Judg- 
ment, d03. 

Shirley,  James,  276;  bis  plays,  209,  636. 

Sibbes,  Richard,  his  Saints*  Cordials, 
Bruised  Recde  and  Smoking  Flax,  370. 

Sidney,  Algernon,  his  Discourses  concern- 
ing Government,  472. 

,  Sir  Philip,  189,  203,  208,  238,  239,  247, 

248,  302;  liis  life,  216-220;  hiu  Lady  of 
May,  216 ;  his  translation  of  the  Psalms 
of  David,  217;  his  Arcadia,  217,  218,  219, 
314,  571 :  his  Apologie  for  Poetrie,  203, 
218,  221 ;  his  Astrophel  and  titelbi  Son- 
nets, 219,  283. 

Skelton,  John,  116,  158;  his  life,  151,  152; 
his  Speculum  Principis,  152;  his  noem  on 
the  Death  of  King  Edward  I V.,  Elegy 
upon  the  Death  of  tbo  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland, 153;  his  Bowge  of  Court,  153, 
154 ;  bis  Bokc  of  Pbyllvp  Sparowe,  154 ; 
his  Speak,  Parrot,  155 ;  ills  Why  Come  ye 
Not  to  Court?  156;  his  Colin  Clout,  167, 
158,  240;  his  Tuniiynv  of  Elynur  Rum- 
myng,  158;  his  Mnvnibcence,  158,  180. 

Smcctymnuus,  378,  379,  469. 

Smith,  Adam,  bis  Moral  Sentiments, 
Wealth  of  Nations,  607. 

,  Horace  and  James,  their  Rejected  Ad- 
dresses, 637. 

,  Sydney,  his  Sermons,  Speeches  and 

I^lU-rs,  637. 

,  Sir  Thomas,  bis  life,  190,  191;  his  Dc 

liepublica  Anglonim,  191. 

Smollett,  Tobias,  578,  579,  603;  his  life,  683, 
585;  his  Regicide,  Tears  of  Scotland, 
Alceste,  Advice,  Reproof,  583;  his  Itode- 
rick  Random,  Peregrine  Pickle,  Ferdi- 
nand Count  Fathom,  translation  of  Don 
Quixote,  Critical  lieview,  584;  his  His- 
tory of  England,  584,  585,  595;  his  Sir 
Lancelot  Greaves,  584;  his  Travels, 
Humphrey  Clinker,  585. 

Somcrvllle,  Marv,  641. 

,  William,  bis  Chase,  Field  Sports,  and 

other  works,  549. 

South,  Robert,  bis  sermons,  603. 

Sonthcm,  Thomas,  445 ;  bis  Loyal  Brother, 
443,  452 ;  his  Disappointment,  Fatal  Mar- 
riage, Oroonoko,  and  other  plays,  452. 

Soutbey,  liobert.  129,  623,  624,  629.  630;  his 
life,  624-628;  bis  Wat  Tyler,  Joan  of 
Arc,  625;  his  Tbalaba,  Madoc,  Curse  of 
Kebaina,  Roderick,  626;  bis  Book  of  tbo 
Church  and  other  prose  works.  626. 

Southwell,  liobert,  his  St.  Peter's  Com- 
plaint, Mieonio),  250. 

Speed,  John,  bis  History  of  Great  Britaine, 
Theatre  of  the  Empire  of  Great  Britaine, 
Cloud  of  Witnesses,  348. 

Bpelman,  Sir  Henry,  his  Concilia,  Decreta, 
Legei*,  Cunstitutiones  in  Re  Kcclesiostiea 
Orbis  Britannici,  346. 

Spence,  Joseph,  513,  552;  his  Essay  on 
Pope's  Odyssey,  Polymetis,  513. 

Spenser,  Edmund.  13,  113,  189,  221,  238,  248, 
261,  275,  303,  305,  306,  309,  321,  335,  3.')2, 
SOU,  393,  4U2,  408,  530,  549;  bis  Ufe,  230- 


247,  275,  340,  350;  his  Faery  Queen,  129, 
239,  241,  243,  244-247,  304,  306.  303,  470, 
586;  his  version  of  the  Visions  of  Pe- 
trarch. 240,  242;  bis  Shepbeardes  Calen- 
der, 221,  240,  241,  529;  his  Comphiints, 
Daphnaida,  Colin  Clout's  Come  Home 
Again,  242;  his  Amoretti,  243,  283;  his 
Eoitbalamium,  View  of  the  Present  State 
oi  Ireland,  Hymns,  Protbalamium,  243; 
Spenserian  stanza,  244,  369. 

Spoltiswoode,  John,  his  History  of  the 
Church  of  ScotUind,  353. 

Sprat,  Thomas,  467,  519;  bis  History  of  the 
Royal  Society,  his  poems,  467. 

Stanhope,  Karl,  639,  644 ;  his  histories,  630. 

StanihurHt,  Richard,  224,  275,  320;  bis  De 
Rebus  in  Hibernia  GesUs  Libri  iv..  Life 
of  St.  Patrick,  191 ;  bis  translation  of  tlio 
^neid,  195,  196. 

Stanley,  A.  P.,  M3,  645,  647. 

Steele,  Richard,  530,  538,  632;  his  life,  518, 
519,  520,  521,  522,  524,  525,  5'26,  527,  628, 
529;  his  Procession,  520;  his  Christian 
Hero,  Funeral,  522;  his  Tender  Husband, 
Lying  Lover,  5*23;  the  Tatler,  524,  525; 
the  Spectator,  524,  525;  bis  Crisis,  526; 
his  State  of  Roman  Catholic  Religion, 
627;  his  Conscious  Lovers,  527.  550,675; 
his  School  of  Action,  Gentleman,  528; 
Guardian,  630. 

Stephen,  I^slie,  (V46,  647. 

Stepney,  George,  453,  508,  520. 

Sterne,  Lawrence,  his  Tristam  Shandy, 
Sermons  of  Mr.  Yorick,  Sentimental 
Journey,  685. 

Stemhold  and  Hopkins's  Psalms,  228,  220. 

Stewart,  Dugald,  bis  philosophical  works, 
640. 

Stillingflcet.  Edward,  bis  sermons  and 
other  works,  503. 

Stow,  John,  224,  275.  348 ;  his  Summary  of 
English  Chronicles,  Annals,  Survey  of 
London,  224. 

Strode,  Ralph,  85, 110. 

Strype,  John,  bis  Memorials  of  Archbishop 
Cmnmer,  Lives  of  Sir  Thomas  Smitn 
and  John  Aylmer,  484. 

Stubbes,  Philip,  his  Anatomle  of  Abuses, 
204,205. 

Stubbs,  William,  646. 

Studley,  John,  bis  translation  of  Seneca's 
Ilippoiytus,  Medea,  Agamemnon,  Her- 
cules CEtffUs,  254. 

Suckling,  Sir  John,  320;  his  Aglaura,  Bren- 
noralt,  Goblins,  323. 

Surrey,  Euri  of,  151,  170,  173,  219,  248;  bis 
life,  174,  175;  bis  Satire  against  the  Citi- 
zens of  London,  175;  his  Paraphrases  of 
portions  of  the  Bible,  175,  170;  his  son- 
nets, poems,  etc.,  176,  227;  bis  transUt- 
tion  of  the  ^neid,  176  177. 

Swift,  Jonathan,  512,  523,  526,  632,  635,  642, 
543,  559;  bis  life,  613-517;  his  Contests 
and  Dissensions  bt-tween  the  Nobles  and 
Commons,  514,  515;  his  Tale  of  a  Tub, 
515,  532,  617;  his  Battle  of  the  Books, 
cunt  row rsial  pamphlets,  515;  his  Dra- 
pier's  Letters,  51.^,  516;  his  Gulliver's 
Tmvels,  516,  517,  642,  617;  his  MlscelU. 
nies,  517. 

Swinburne,  Algernon  Charles,  045, 646, 648. 

Sydenham,  Thomas,  467, 468. 
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Walsh,  WilUam,  hit  IMalogne  oonoernlng 

Women,  andpoemi,  454. 
Wabingbam,  Tnomas,  his  Historla  AngU- 
'  cana,  125. 
Walton,  Izaak,  345,  478;  his  Compleat  An* 

Wj^ler,  Lives,  472. 
arburton,  William,  his  life,  560-582;  his 
Translations,  561 ;  bis  Inquiry  into  Prodi- 
gies and  Miracles,  AUiance  between 
Church  and  State,  Commentary  on  Pope's 
Works,  Edition  of  Shakespeare,  561. 

Ward,  AdolphuB  William,  646. 

,  Robert  P.,  his  novels,  634. 

Warner,  William,  180, 249, 276;  his  Albion's 
England,  240. 

Warton,  Joseph,  285,  586,  593;  his  Oenius 
and  Writings  of  Pope,  586. 

,  Thomas,  his  Faery  Queen  of  Spenser, 

History  of  EngUsh  Poetry,  586. 

Watson,  Thomas,  his  version  of  Antigone, 
248 ;  his  Passionate  Centurie  of  Love,  248, 
262;  his  Amyntas,  Italian  Madrigals 
Englished,  Tears  of  Fancy,  240. 

Wutts,  Isaac,  his  Hymns,  Psalms,  Divine 
and  Moral  Songs,  Logic,  560. 

Wobbe,  William,  his  Discourse  of  English 
Poelrlo,  221. 

Webster,  Augusta,  645. 

,  John,  273;  his  plavs,  208,  209. 

WenUover,  Roger  of,  nis  Flores  Hlstorla- 
rum,  30. 

Wesley,  Charles,  his  Psalms  and  Hymns, 
560. 

,  John,  his  Account  of  the  Methodists, 

Wisdom  of  Ood  in  the  Creation,  560. 

West,  Gilbert,  bis  Odes  of  Pindar,  540. 

Whately,  Richard,  his  Logic,  Rhetoric  and 
other  works,  641. 

Wheloc,  Abraham,  346. 

Whetstone,  George,  his  Heptameron,  Pro- 
mos and  Cassandra,  248. 

Wblston,  William,  his  Theory  of  the  Earth, 
555. 

White,  Gilbert,  his  Natural  History 
Antiquities  of  Selbome,  601,  602. 

,  Henry  Kirke,  his  works,  630. 

Whitetield,  George,  560. 

Whitehead,  Paul,  his  Gymnasiad,  551. 
William,  551,  581;    his   poems 
551. 
Ittingham,  William,  his  translation  of 
the  New  Testament,  108. 

Wicllf,  John,  125;  his  life,  00, 108, 100, 115; 
his  Translation  of  the  Bible,  108, 100;  his 
I)c  Domlnio  DIvIno,  109. 

Wllkins,  John,  365,  415,  463.  467,  460;  his 
Discovery  of  a  New  World,  Discourse 


plays, 
WhitUn 


and 


and 


eoneeming  a  New  Planet,  Moreury,  866; 

his  Essay  toward  a  Real  Character,  etc., 

866. 
YHlliam  of  Malmesbnry,  18,  36,  37. 

Newbury,  38,  30. 

Wilroot,  John,  Karl  of  Rochester,  410,  421, 

426,  438,  444,  453;  his  Upon  Nothing,  421. 
Wilson,  John,  his  Noctes  Ambrosiano  and 

other  works,  637. 
Winter,  Thomas,  his  translation  of  Dn  Bar. 

tas,  107. 
Wireker,  Nigel,  53,  54;  his  Corruptions  of 

the  Church,  53;  his  Brunellus,  or  Specu. 

lum  Stultorum,  58,  54. 
Wither,    George,    his    life,    806-300;    his 

Abuses  Stript  and  Whlpt,  pastorals,  307 ; 

his  Emblems,  808,  814;  his  Britain's  Re. 

membrancer,  and  other  works,  308. 
Wolcot,  John,  his  satires,  614. 
Wood,  Anthony  k,  412, 482;  his  History  and 

Antiquities  of  the  University  of  Oxford, 

AthensB  Ozonienses,  483. 
Woodville,  Anthonv,  Lord  Rivers,  115, 120; 

his  translation  of  Dictes  and  Sayings  of 

the  Philosophers,  128, 120. 
Worcester,  Florence  of,  his  Chronicon  ex 

Cbronicis  ab  Initio  Mundi  usque  ad  An> 

num  Christ!  1117   dednctum,  30. 
Worde,  Wjmken  de,  122. 
Wordsworth,  William,  13;  his  life,  617-623, 

624;  his  Excursion,  618, 622;  his  Descrip. 

tive  Sketches,  610, 620;  his  Evening  Walk, 

610;   his  Lyrical  Ballads,  G20,  621;  his 

Prelude,  621;  his  Ecclesiastical  Sketches, 

622;  his  Yarrow  Revisited,  628. 
Wotton,  Sir  Henry,  282,  472;  his  Elements 

of  Arcliitecture,  Rellquin  Wottonianso* 

345. 
Wren,  Christopher,  463. 
Wyatt,  Sir  Thomas,  151, 176, 177;  his  life, 

170-173;   his   Paraphrase   of  the  Seven 

Penitential  Psalms,  171;  his  satires,  172, 

173;  his  songs  and  sonnets,  balades,  ron- 

deauz,  etc.,  173, 174,  227. 
Wycherley,  William,  440,  488,  512,  586 ;  his 

Love  in  a  Wood,  Gentleman  Dancing- 
Master,  448;  his  Plain  Dealer,  Country 

Wife,  440,  450. 
Wyntoun,  Andrew  of,  his  Oryginale  Crony- 

kil  of  Scotland,  121. 


Y. 

Toung,  Edward,  552 ;  his  Last  Day,  Bnsirls, 
Love  of  Fame,  Ni|^t  ThoughU,  552. 


VALUABLE  COLLEGE  TEXT-BOOKS. 


-•cc^»- 


KENDRICK'S  XENOPHON'S  ANABASIS. 

633  Fasres. 

Comprising  the  whole  work,  with  Kicpert*s  Revised  Map  of  the  Route  of  tha 
Ten  Thousand^  Introduction,  full  though  brief  Notes,  and  complete  Vocabulary, 
by  A.  C.  Kbnbricic,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Rochester  Univer^ty. 

BULLIONS'S 

LATIN^ENGLISH  AND  ENGLISH-LATIN   DICTIONARY. 

(1,358  pages.)  This  boolc  has  peculiar  advantages  in  the  distinctness  of  tho 
marlcs  of  the  quiuitities  of  Syllables,  the  Etymology  and  Composition  of  Words, 
Cbssificalion  of  Syllables,  Sjmonyms,  and  Proper  Names,  and  a  judicious 
Abridgment  of  Quotations.    For  cheapness  and  utility  it  is  unequalled. 

LONG'S  ATLAS  OF  CLASSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

This  Atlas,  by  Georgb  Long,  M.  A.,  late  FcUow  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge,  contains  fi(t>'-two  Maps  and  Plans,  finely  engraved  and  neatly  colored; 
with  a  SIcetch  of  Classical  Geography,  and  a  full  Index  of  Places.  The  maps, 
showing  the  ideas  which  the  ancients  had  of  the  world  at  various  intervals  from 
Homer  to  Ptolemy,  and  the  typographical  plans  of  ancient  places,  battles, 
marches,  will  be  of  interest  and  advantage ;  and  the  Atlas  will  be  of  great  help 
to  classical  smdents,  and  in  libraries  of  reference. 

BAIRD'S  CLASSICAL  MANUAL. 

(aoo  pages.)  This  is  a  student's  hand-book,  presenting,  in  a  concise  form,  an 
epitome  of  Ancient  Geography,  the  Mythology,  Antiquities,  and  Chronology  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

IjOOKER'S  NEW  PHYSIOLOGY. 

376 


Revised,  corrected,  and  put  into  the  most  perfect  form  for  text-book  use,  by  J, 
A.  Sbwall,  M.  D„  of  the  Illinois  State  Normal  University. 

TAis  ^ew  :Physioloay  has  been  ^ewly  Bleelro^ed  in  large-sized  type, 
usincr  the  biaek' faced  type  to  bring  out  prominently  the  leading  ideas.  It 
contains  a  full  series  of  Questions  at  the  end  of  the  book,  and  a  complete 
Giossaty  and  Index, 

IjOPKINS'S  LECTURES  ON  JJORAL  SCIENCE. 

Delivered  before  the  Lowell  Institute,  Boston,  by  Mark  Hopkins,  D.  D.,  Pre»' 
vient  of  Williams  College. 

Royal  12mo,  doth. 


DR.  JOSEPH  HAVEN'S 

VUUABLE   TEXT-BOOKS. 

Dr.  Haven's  tcxi-books  arc  Ihe  oulgrowlli  of  his  long  experience    < 

*sa  leachei.  Prof.  Park,  of  AnJovcr,  says  af  his  Mental  PHtms. 
ppiiv :  '■  I(  is  dislinguished  for  its  clearness  of  style,  pcispicuiiy  of 
method,   candor   of   spirit,   accuracy   and   comprehensiveness   of 

dioughi,"  ._^__ 

MENTAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

1  vol.  lEmo.     sa.oo, 

INCLUDING  THE  INTELLECT.  THE  SENS.a:uTlES.  AND  THE  WIU- 

MOBAL    PHILOSOPHY. 

INCLUDING    THEORETICAL    AND    PRACTICAL    ETHICS. 
Hoyel   ICmo,  cloth,  embossatL     S1.7B. 

HISTORY  OF  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  PHILOSOPHY. 

Fries   S2.00. 


Dr.  HiTcn  wti  ■  very  «bte  ruin  and  ■  tery  citgr  llilnkcr.    He  wu  Rir  nuy 
years  iproreBor  in  Amhcm  CnllcgTC,  and  also  in  Chicago  University.    Be  poa- 
■cised  Ihc  happy  tkcully  of  suiing  the  moiii  absiracc  liuth  In  an  attractive  aod    ' 
lnlere.stiii|;  (urm.     His  mark  en  "  Intelltciual  I'bllouphy"  haa  protubly  bad    | 
and  is  having  to-day  a  largeT  saJc  than  any  alniilar  teic-t>ook  ever  published  is 

rram  QEORGE  WOODS,  LL.  D.,  Prelldcnt  Wsslern  Unlvenlly  of  Panntjinnh.  I 

GaM-n,E»aN .  Dr.  llavou's  lllatory  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Philosophy  run-  I 

pIlM  It  SI-"''*  ttriHt.    It  K  v«  wirh  InffirmaUon  on  the  sub]W  u  many  iiu*  I 

denti  and  men,  whit  have  not  time  fully  to  uiamlne  a  coinpldte  history,  need,  | 
The  matsrlal  Is  selected  with  i^ood  judgment,  nnd  Vm  work  Is  Krilten  la  Ihs  au. 
Ikor's  alliBCtivc  style.    1  shall  reoomniend  Its  use  In  this  department  ol  study. 

r™m  HOWARD  CHOSBV.  D- D  ,  It.  0  ,  ChaneHlorof  lWI»«r»lly  or  lliw  Tafk.  | 
Mtasrs.  Sheldon  A  Co.  hsm  |Hst  Ist'ied  a  verv  cncnpreheralto  and  yet  ' 

nmay  of  the  Ittstory  of  Philosophic  Thoapht,  prepared  by  the  laie  Or.  Jaaepb  fl 

Haven,    tl  la  well  fitled  for  a  cotleRC  tDil-t»nk.  I 

IIB  dIvhiDiia  are  laiilnl.  Its  sketch  of  eseh  form  of  phUoanphy  elw  md  d^  m 

crlmloatlnK.  and  Its  style  as  readable  n  so  cnndcn'ial  •  work   an  bt.    I  tt—  tt  1 

plUtiiMpJ(yiiiM->mw*fi-  «'  '/It'  Ma-d-^B-l  afOi:  HartH. 

SHELDON    &    COMPANY. 

NE\V    YORK. 


ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

SHAWS  NEW  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  LIT- 
ERATURE 

404    Pages. 

Prepared  on  the  basis  of  Shaw's  '*  Manual  of  English  Literature,*'  by  Truman 
J.  Backits,  of  Vassar  College, /m  irifffe,  dear  (ype,  and  especially  arranged 
for  teaching  this  subject  in  Academies  and  High  Schools,  with  copious  references 
Co  ^*  The  Choice  Specimens  of  English  and  American  Literature/'  It  contains  a 
map  of  Britain  at  the  close  of  the  sixth  century,  showing  the  distribution  of  its 
Celtic  and  Teutonic  population ;  also  diagrams  intended  to  aid  the  student  in 
remembering  important  classifications  of  authors. 

CHOICE  SPECIMENS  OF  AMERICAN  LITERATURE  AND 

LITERARY  READER. 

818    Pages. 

Selected  from  the  works  of  American  authors  throughout  the  country,  and 
designed  as  a  text-book,  as  well  as  Literary  Reader  in  advanced  schools.  By 
Bbnj.  N.  Martin,  D.  D.,  L.  H.  D. 

dh.  peancis  wayland's 


INTELLECTUAL  PHILOSOPHY  {Elements  of). 

426    Pages. 
By  Francis  Wayland,  late  President  of  Brown  University. 
This  work  is  a  sundard  text^-book  in  Colleges  and  High  Schools. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  MORAL  SCIENCE. 

By  Francis  Wayland,  D.  D.,  President  of  Brown  University,  and  ProfeHor  of 

Moral  Philosophy. 

Fiftieth   Thousand.      12mo,   cloth, 

*«*  This  work  has  been  highly  commended  by  Reviewers,  Teadiers,  and 
others,  and  has  been  adopted  as  a  class-book  in  most  of  tho  collegiaic,  theologi« 
cal,  and  academical  institutions  of  the  country. 

ELEMENTS  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

By  Francis  Wayland,  D.  D.,  President  of  Brown  University. 

T-wenty-sixth    Thousand.        ISmo,    cloth, 

%•  This  imporUnt  work  of  Dr.  Wayland's  is  HsX  taking  the  phwe  of  erer^ 
9ther  text-book  on  the  subject  of  P^liticai  Economy  in  our  colleges  and  higliet 
•cbools  in  all  puts  of  the  country. 

We  publish  Abridged  Editions  of  both  the  Morat  Science  and  f^KUed 
JVeoHOi^y,  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Academies. 

SHELDON    &    COMPANY, 

NEW    YO«K 


TEXT-BOOKS  CN  GOVERNMENT. 

ALDEJ/'S     CITIZE^'^S    MAMUAL. 

13B     Pages. 
A  Ttil-Brvi  in  Civil  Cmcrnmrnl,  in  entntciiam  mlA  A  mtritan  liulituliani. 
Br  JosBPii  Aldim,  D.  D.,  LL.  O.,  ■■teHdeoi  of  the  Suie  Noioui  School,  Ab 
banr,  N.  V, 

This  book  -ma  pttpufd  foe  the  purpo«  of  proentin);  ihe  mibiecls  of  which  k 
UHa  In  n  nuDDer  ailapleil  to  their  &a6,y  in  CtiDilDcn  Stbuolj.  It  bus  b«a 
cxtcnsitely  ■dopteil,  mud  iri  wiJcly  us&l,  with  mov*  ^TStifyiDe  results,  ll  is  iDtro* 
ductotjr  to  tbiB  author's  tirg^r  book. 

TJm    SCII^J\rCW    OF    GOri/S^M^JVT, 

In  connaelion  wllh  Amsrlctn  Inslilulions.     SSB  iMflas. 
Bv  Dt.  Aldcs.      Iiilcndcd  is  ■  tcit-book  on  Ilie  Conslilullon  cf  Ifag  fnlted 

c^.'-,  t,.  ij^_v  c„k_„i,  —J  K-.ii Tki.  1 — 1,  Tinuins  m  a  mmpaa  fonn 

ought  to  loiow.    It  nar  ba 


This  book  ' 


may  rsqulce. 


ended  « 


loflnsi 


SFELLEHS. 


PATTERSON-S  COMMON  SCHOOL  SPELLER, 


By  Cai.« 


Dn,  Pilncipal  C.iai 


PATTERSON'S  SPELLER  AND  ANALYZER. 

176  Pagea. 
Designed  Ibr  the  uss  of  hlehei  cIubcs  la  sehDoband  academic*. 
Tliii  Speller  Dontalns  ■  carefully  selected  list  of  over  «a»  words,  which  ent-  I 

'ordssehlont  If  erei  uwd  have  been  rarcruUy  eicluiled.  The  biwk  leachei  u  1 
neb  ol  tbe  derlvailoa  and  focmalion  of  words  u  can  be  leaiDed  In  the  lima  n^  1 
Ited  to  Spollbtg, 

PATTERSON'S  BLANK  EXERCISE  BOOK. 

For  IVrinen  Spclliiig.     Small  slie.     Bound  la  stiff  paper  corenL 
40  Paffsa. 

PATTERSON'S  BLANK  EXERCISE  BOOK, 

7or  Written  Spelling.       Large  ^e.      Bound  In  board  co?«nk, 

7a  Pbbm. 


Sy  the  lot  ofihttr  S/int  Xn-mitf  ffaatf  a  tUu */ flitr ^•mJnd  wmr,  A 
tn  lilrty  minMtf.t^tll  fifty  vfimU  rtcA,  m»Mnr  a  Mtt  tf  wy,ia>  ^ifiU.amtm 
lanfully  erllltla  anil  em™-/  Ikt  liatn :  rack  Unitnl  llmty  rutMa*  Ik^M 
itMjU  t/tHUint ""  ""'»  '"*«  <"•<'  fftelint  miilaia.  ■ 


OLNEY'S  HIGHER  MATHEMATICS. 

OCCO* 

There  is  one  feature  which  characterizes  this  series,  so  unique  and  yet  so  emi- 
nently practical,  that  we  feel  desirous  of  calling  special  attention  to  it  It  is  Ifte 
faciiity  with  nkiek  ike  bookt  can  be  used  for  Ciaeses  of  aU  Grade*, 
and  in  SekooU  of  ike  wideei  dirersify  of  purpose.  Each  volume  in  the 
aeries  is  so  constructed  that  it  may  be  used  with  equal  ease  by  the  youngest  and 
least  disciplined,  and  by  those  who  in  more  mature  years  enter  upon  the  study 
with  more  ample  preparation.  This  will  be  seen  most  clearly  by  a  reference  to 
the  separate  volumes. 

Introdtiction  to  Algebra 

Cotnplete  School  Algebra. 

University  Algebra 

Test  Examples  in  Algebra 

Elenietits  of  Oeometi^,    Separate 

Elements  of  Trigonometry,    Separate 

Introduction  to  Oeom^ry,    Part  I,    Separate 

Geometry  and  Trigonometry.    School  Edition. .. . 

Oeom^etry  and  Trigonometry,  without  Tables  of 
Logarithms.    University  Edition. 

Geotnetry  and   Trigonotnctry,  with  Tables.    Uni- 
versity Edition 

Tables  of  Logarithtns,     Flexible  covers 

Geometry.    University  Edition.    Parts  I,  II,  and  III. . . 

General  Geometry  and  C€dculus 

BeUow^s  Trigonometry 


There  is  scarcely  a  College  or  Normal  School  in  the 
United  States  that  is  not  new  using  some  of  Prof.  01ney*s 
Mathematical  ivorks. 

They  are  original  and  f^sh—attractive  to  both  Teacher 
and  Scholar. 

Prof.  Olney  has  a  very  versatile  mind,  and  has  suc- 
ceeded to  a  'wonderful  degree  in  removing  the  difRculties 
in  the  science  of  Mathematics,  and  even  making  this  study 
attract ve  to  the  most  ordinary  scholar.  At  the  same  time 
Ilie  books  are  thorough  and  comprehensive. 

NEW  YORK: 

SHELDON    &    COMPANY, 


